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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


We  have  not  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the  ab¬ 
struse  or  occult  sciences  to  ascertain  the  precise 
influence  of  the  planets  on  the  human  mind  ;  but 
more  learned  and  wiser  heads  than  our  own  have 
boldly  attributed  to  these  celestial  luminaries  the 
predisposing  cause  for  various  mental  operations 
and  human  proceedings  for  which  it  might  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  account  upon  principles  more  fa¬ 
miliar  and  better  understood  by  the  bulk  or  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind.  However,  without  altogether 
impugning  the  science  of  astrology,  or  placing  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  the  doctrine  which  it  professes 
to  teach,  we  feel  not  the  least  hesitation  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  deadeningly-dull,  lethargic  effect  of  a 
murky  December  morning  upon  our  intellectual 
organs.  It  is  generally  supposed  more  suicides 
occur  during  the  month  of  November  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  dismally 
depressing  operation  of  a  dark  and  foggy  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  yet  this  commonly  received  opinion  is  by 
no  means  infallible,  but  adds  another  link  to  the 
already  elongated  chain  of  exceptions  to  rules,  as 
the  month  of  November,  1835,  was  uncommonly 
foggy,  yet  fewer  suicides  occurred  than  those 
which  marked  the  same  period  in  the  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  previous  hundred  years. 

Of  all  classes  of  the  community,  there  is  none 
so  well  calculated  to  resist  the  desponding  effects 
of  a  spirit-depressing  atmosphere  as  the  sports¬ 
man;  and,  fortunately  for  him,  the  deadening 
meteorological  operation  in  question  no  sooner 
commences  than  all  his  vigorous  energies  are  in- 
Jlited  to  unparalleled  animation  by  the  all-inspir¬ 
ing  Tally-ho  !  Gone  away  !  Hark  forward  ! 
Something  more  than  half  a  century  of  winters 
have  rolled  over  our  heads,  during  which  we  have 
experienced  —  not  “  the  bitter  gripe  of  starving 
poverty’' — but  the  ingratitude  of  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures — the  black,  the  perfidious,  the  infamously- 
cruel  ingratitude  of  those  who,  united  to  us  by  the 
confidential  bond  of  nearly  approximating  consan¬ 
guinity,  with  the  heartless  unfeeling  and  reckless¬ 
ness  of.  a  fiend,  contrived  to  riot  in  our  misery. 
Yei,  amongst  all  “  the  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,” 
^  preponderating  portion  of  which  has  fallen  to  our 


lot,  we  never  felt  so  completely  abstracted  from 
the  cares  and  vexations  of  life,  as  when  in  the  gal¬ 
lant  and  almost  maddening  pursuit  of  the  fox. 
Elated  with  hope  from  the  appearance  of  the 
dav/n — “  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  pro-  ■ 
claim  a  hunting  morning,” — the  foxhunter  swal¬ 
lows  his  breakfast  with  hasty  glee,  quaffs  a  glass 
of  cherry  brandy, and  proceeds  to  the  fixture; 
where  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  devoted  to 
the  cheerful  inquiry  of  the  day,  the  well-directed 
joke,  and  the  smart  repartee,  the  hounds  proceed 
to  cover  ;  halloo  in  !  expectation  is  on  the  tiptoe. 
The  sportsman,  mounted  on  the  noble  animal 
which  is  to  bear  him  through  flood  and  field, 
listens  in  silence,  with  a  semi-spasmodic  inspira¬ 
tion,  for  the  expected  signal :  “  Stand  still,  horse; 
Soho,  my  good  boy  !”  At  length  a  treble  note  is 
heard,  yet  the  huntsman  continues  silent ;  it  came 
from  a  young  hound,  and  he  waits  for  more  cer¬ 
tain  information :  in  a  few  seconds  a  deeper  tone 
is  borne  on  the  breeze  ; — Hark  to  Rattler!  Yoic  ! 
Have  at  him  there  In  a  few  seconds  more,  further 
intelligence  reaches  the  huntsman’s  ear  : — Ha7'k  to 
Rattler,  Rockxvood,  and  Chanticleer!  The  ani¬ 
mating,  the  maddening  music  swells  to  an  en¬ 
chanting  chorus ;  when  the  fiery  steed,  content  at 
first  with  pawing  the  ground,  becomes  almost 
irrestrainably  impatient ;  Tally-ho  !  There  he  goes  ! 
Hark  forward  !  give  loose  to  his  energies — “  ’tis 
triumph  all  and  joy.”  How  often  have  we  ex¬ 
perienced  scenes  and  sensations  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe. 

Something  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  we  met  the  Quorndon  hounds  at  Ilagdale  ; 
and  after  three  unsatisfactory  runs,  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  brought  the  operations  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  but  fatiguing,  day  to  a  close.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  hounds  met  at  Bardon  Hill, 
on  Charnwood  Forest;  but  possessing  one  horse 


*  A  distinguished  Leicestershire  sportsman,  a  per¬ 
fect  gentleman,  and  a  very  amiable  man,  of  whose 
friendship  we  have  the  honour  to  boast,  uniformly 
finishes  his  morning  repast  by  a  glass  of  cherry 
brandy,  and  immediately  mounts  his  cover  hack. 
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only,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  he  would 
be  fit  for  a  run  on  this  occasion;  however,  we 
rode  him  to  meet  the  hounds,  by  way  of  exercise, 
to  witness  the  find  and  the  go  away,  without  for 
one  moment  entertaining  the  thought  of  keeping 
their  company.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  horse 
were  conscious  of  our  intention,  either  from  per¬ 
ceiving  ns  not  in  the  regular  hunting  garb,  or  from 
some  impression  for  which  we  are  unable  to  ac¬ 
count,  as  he  no  sooner  became  aware  of  tlie  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  hounds,  than  he  altered  his  usual 
quiet  mode  and  manner,  and  gave  us  to  under¬ 
stand,  by  indications  which  could  not  be  misin¬ 
terpreted,  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  whether  we 
chose  to  accompany  him  or  not.  As  soon  as  the 
hounds  were  thrown  into  the  cover,  he  manifested 
unusual  symptoms  of  impatience,  which  increased 
as  the  hounds  spoke  to  their  fox,  and  when  they 
went  away  it  appeared  impossible  to  restrain  him  ; 
but  he  no  sooner  became  aware  that  we  intended 
to  follow  the  hounds,  lhan  he  was  as  tractable  as 
possible  (he  was  a  delightful  horse  to  ride).  The 
ibx  did  not  take  the  finest  country  in  the  world 
either  for  hounds  or  horses :  on  going  away  he  set 
his  head  towaids  the  village  of  Whitwick,  close  to 
which  he  passed  on  the  left;  and,  upon  reaching 
Whitwick  fields,  he  leaned  to  the  right,  and  made 
off  in  the  direction  of  Coleorton,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  reach,  but  passing  Thringstone,  leaving 
this  village  on  his  right,  he  pointed  for  Gracedieu ; 
however,  as  if  disdaining  the  security  of  the  im¬ 
penetrable  rocks  of  Gracedieu  Park,  he  passed  the 
Abbey  of  that  name,  went  as  straight  as  possible 
for  Piper  and  Oakley  Woods ;  by  this  course  he 
skirted  the  beautiful  village  of  Belton,  where  we 
could  perceive  the  battlements  of  the  church 
crowded  with  people.  The  scent  was  good,  the 
hounds  went  well,  and  the  thunders  of  the  chase 
swept  along.  The  fox  crossed  Belton  fields,  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  Sheep shead  inclosures,  he 
brought  us  to  a  trifling  check :  here  Mr.  Jones, 
mounted  on  a  brown  mare  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  her  age,  gave  it  up ;  and  indeed  the  field 
had  by  this  time  become  very  select :  we  saw  no 
more  of  Mr.  W.  Cradock  (who  cannot  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  circumstance)  beyond  this  place.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  scent  was  recovered,  and  the 
hounds  soon  appeared  on  good  terms  with  him  : 
as  he  evidently  pointed  for  the  woods  just  men¬ 
tioned,  most  of  the  field  rode  up  the  turnpike  road 
leading  directly  to  the  left  corner  of  Piper  Wood, 
which,  containing  large  and  strong  earths,  we  of 
course  expected  the  fox  would  save  his  brush  by 
seeking  the  subterranean  and  secure  retreat  which 
they  afforded ;  but  being  headed  by  some  persons 
at  work  in  a  field,  and  coursed  by  a  cur  dog,  he 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  crossing  the  main 
road  in  view  of  the  field,  and^  leaving  Piper  House 
on  the  right,  seemed  to  steer  his  course  for  Tongue 
Gorse  or  Langley.  This  y^art  of  the  business  took 
us  across  several  greasy  fallows,  in  one  of  which, 
near  Merril  Grange,  the  hounds  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  getting  along.  This  saved  the  life  of 
a  gallant  fox ;  the  check  enabled  him  to  get  a 
head  :  he  threaded  Spring  Wood,  and  the  extensive 
earths  of  Breedon  Clouds  being  open,  he  entered 
them,  and  thus  ended  a  capital  run ;  during  the 
whole  of  which  my  noble  steed  carried  me  as 


syfiritedly  as  possible — notwithstanding  his  long 
and  tedious  exertions  on  the  preceding  day. 

Owing  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November  (1835),  the 
ground  was  completely  saturated,  and  conse¬ 
quently  riding  was  rendered  very  heavy.  A  few 
years  ago,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  we  rode  from  Melton  to  meet  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale’s  hounds  at  Little  Dalby.  Much  rain 
had  descended  for  several  previous  weeks ;  but,  as 
the  country  in  which  the  hounds  this  day  met  was 
hilly  upland,  we  preferred  the  hounds  in  question 
to  the  Quorndon  (then  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Osbaldeston),  which  met  at  Six  Hills,  in, 
which  neighbourhood  the  country  is  much  lower 
and  which  we  well  knew  from  experience  must  be 
very  heavy.  But  we  found  the  uplands  of  Little 
Dalby  heavy  much  beyond  anticipation,  if  not  be¬ 
yond  measure,  the  soil  appearing  to  retain  the 
moisture  either  upon  the  principle  of  absorption, 
or  the  adhesive  clay  preventing  its  descent.  We 
well  remember  the  time ;  for  amongst  the  field 
appeared  Lady  Helen  Lowther,  mounted  upon  a 
splendid  animal,  arrayed  in  scarlet,  and,  like  a 
kindred  goddess,  presiding  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  We  found  close  by  tlie  village  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  after  a  ring  of  no  very  great  extent, 
run  him  to  ground  in  Buttermilk  Gorse.  But  the 
Tun,  short  as  it  was,  had  been  quite  sufficient  for 
my  horse  (not  a  very  powerful  animal,  certainly) 
owing  to  the  depth  or  heaviness  of  the  country, 
and  on  finding  a  second  fox,  we  were  compelled 
to  give  up  after  going  about  a  mile  ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  excited  our  regret,  as,  happening  to 
view  the  fox  away,  we  were  surprised  at  his  very 
dark  colour ;  he  appeared  black :  we  never  saw 
one  like  him,  and  it  would  have  pleased  us  to 
have  seen  his  end. 

There  are  few  fox-hunting  countries,  but  what 
may  be  deemed  deep  and  heavy  ;  even  that  hunted 
by  Colonel  Vaughan,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  Flintshire,  is  distressing,  very 
distressing,  to  horses,  particularly  those  parts  of  it 
bordering  on  the  river  Dee.  However,  that  some 
countries  are  much  deeper  than  others  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gap¬ 
ing  ditching  and  marshy  grounds  of  Essex,  we 
have  very  often  ridden  almost  belly  deep  in  many 
parts  of  that  acknowledged  Paradise  of  the  chace, 
Leicestershire.  On  one  occasion,  when  we  met  the 
Duke  of  Rutland’s  hounds,  near  Holywell  Mouth, 
three  miles  from  Melton,  though  a  very  pretty  find 
took  place,  followed  by  a  capital  ruu,  and  death 
at  the  end  of  it,  out  of  a  numerous  field,  only  eight 
saw  the  end  of  the  business,  owing  to  the  heavy 
state  of  the  country.  Some  parts  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland’s  country,  particularly  the  Vale  of  Bel- 
voir,  is  deep  beyond  description — more  so  than 
the  worst  part  of  the  country  hunted  by  the  hounds 
of  the  Earl  of  Harewood.  Die  Northamptonshire 
side  of  Leicestershire  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  after  long  contiuued  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  as  it  certainly  is,  generally  speaking,  both  for 
horses  and  hounds  :  while  some  parts  of  the  same 
splendid  country  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  PootonWood,  in  Cheshire,  or  Heliegh 
Castle,  in  Staffordshire.  Hitherto,  speaking  in  the 
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aggregate,  hunting  has  been  as  heavy  as  possible, 
the  advantages  consequently  in  favour  of  the  fox. 

From  the  mild  and  humid  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  it  might  be  hastily  supposed,  that  scent 
would  be  good,  but  long  and  attentive  experience 
has  convinced  us  that  wet  weather  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  scent.  Where  the  ground  is  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  with  wet  hounds  can  seldom  carry 
a  head,  at  least  that  kind  of  head  which  enables 
them  to  go  best  pace.  It  is  well  known  that  a  soft 
atmosphere  is  highly  favourable  to  hounds,  but  the 
ground  should  be  dry,  or  the  scent  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  of  recognition.  These  observations  are  ap¬ 
plicable,  not  only  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox,  but  to 
that  of  the  hare  also  by  harriers,  as  well  as  to 
pointers  and  setters,  and  indeed  to  every  variety  of 
the  chase  where  the  proximity,  or  the  pursuit,  of 
the  game  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  olfactory 
organs  of  the  dog. 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that,  for  the  last  half 
century,  the  object  of  the  fox-hunter  has  been  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  hound.  The  celebrated 
Hugo  Meynell,  whose  memory  has  been  rendered 
immortal  in  the  Annals  of  the  Chase,  was  the 
originator  of  the  present  system  of  fox  hunting  ;  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  which  others  have 
attempted  to  improve ;  but  his  successors,  not 
being  guided  by  the  same  genius  and  judgment,  it 
would  appear  in  some  cases,  that  speed  had  been 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  powers  or  the  sense 
of  smelling.  Mr  Wickstead  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  uniting  these  essential  qualities,  and 
we  confess  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale’s  hounds  alwa}  s 
pleased  us  very  much,  though  they  are  not 
reckoned  amongst  the  fleetest  in  the  kingdom. 
Nevertheless,  we  admire  their  figure  and  style, 
and  have  often  seen  them  carry  a  head  which  has 
put  the  best  horses  to  the  test,  and  sometimes 
distanced  them.  They  have  more  stoop  than  the 
generality  of  fox  hounds,  which,  however,  renders 
them  steady  line  hunters,  and  we  have  frequently 
been  enraptured  with  their  deep,  raellow-toned 
music  when  finding  their  fox  in,  and  rattling  him 
out  of,  the  woods  with  which  the  country  they 
hunt  is  numerously  furnished.  Moreover,  they 
pack  well ;  they  go  in  the  style  so  much  admired 
by  Beckford,  which  is  the  true  style — abreast,  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  1832,  we  met  these 
hounds  (the  Cottismore)  at  Laund  Abbey,  about 
nine  miles  from  Melton.  When  we  reached  the 
place  of  meeting,  we  saw  no  hounds,  but  we 
heard  them  giving  tongue  very  freely  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood  ;  they  were  speaking  to  him  in  that 
style  which  caused  me  to  quicken  my  pace.  The 
country  appeared  an  extensive  strong  woodland. 
It  generally  happens,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  that  foxes  hang  to  strong  covers,  particu¬ 
larly  cubs  or  young  foxes — old  stagers,  who  well 
know  the  country,  fly  on  the  approach  of  hounds, 
leaving  their  younger  fraternity  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  best  way  they  can.  On  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  renard  held  to  the  cover  most 
tenaciously,  and,  although  he  was  several  times 
forced  out,  he  perseveringly  returned,  as  if  con¬ 
scious  of  his  incapacity  to  maintain  the  struggle 
in  the  open  country.  The  wind  blew  at  times 
rather  boisterously,  accompanied  with  a  biting 


keenness ;  threatening  clouds  flew  wildly  in  the 
horizon  ;  sleety  rain  occasionally  descended  ;  an 
atmospheric  combination  which  might  be  regarded 
as  very  unfavourable  to  scent.  Though  the 
hounds  coutinued  to  speak  very  freely  in  cover, 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  we 
began  to  think  the  fox  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  quit  his  strong  hold,  but  rather  to  die  in  the 
place,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  had  first 
breathed  the  vital  air.  At  length  a  view  halloo 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Laund  Abbey  :  we 
hastened  towards  the  spot ;  perceiving  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  hounds,  we  paused,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  the  fox  had  taken  gave  us  an  excellent 
view  of  the  exertions  of  the  eager  pack,  as  they 
strained  away  after  their  game.  Renard  had 
passed  through  the  farm-yard ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
pursuers  reached  the  rich  grasslands  adjoining  the 
house  or  Abbey  just  mentioned,  we  perceived 
the  scent,  contrary  to  anticipation,  was  very 
good :  the  hounds  carried  a  remarkably  good 
head,  we  never  saw  hounds  pack  better,  if  so  well  : 
the  sight  was  ecstaticly  beautiful :  they  were  all 
together,  all  eagerly  at  work,  and  came  so  truly 
upon  the  line  of  him,  that  the  whole  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  absolute  line  hunting  hounds — it  was 
the  excellence  of  pursuit !  However,  pug  proved 
a  cur :  he  skirted  another  large  wood,  and 
threaded  a  succession  of  covers,  through  which 
they  rattled  him  till  he  was  forced  to  face  the  open 
country.  Yet  he  had  not  run  far  before  he  leaned 
to  the  left,  manifesting  an  inclination  to  return  to 
his  old  haunts ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  purpose,  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  was 
pursued,  best  pace,  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  he 
got  to  ground  in  a  drain,  from  which  he  was  bolted 
in  the  face  of  the  field,  and  it  became  evident  that  his 
fate  was  sealed.  The  hounds  caught  view,  but  a 
friendly  fence,  which  took  him  from  their  sight, 
lowered  their  heads,  and  enabled  him  to  gain 
a  moderate  distance  a-head ;  but  they  were  soon 
on  good  terms  with  him,  and  ran  in  to  him  in 
something  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Having  remarked  that  the  Cottismore  hounds 
(the  Earl  of  Lonsdale’s)  are  all  line  hunters,  it  may 
be  further  remarked  that  the  most  brilliant  running 
packs  would  kill  very  few  foxes  were  it  not  for  the 
true  invincible  line  hunters,  one  or  more  of  which 
are  found  in  every  pack.  How  often  have  we 
been  delighted  with  Mr.  Hay’s  Gaoler  (when  that 
gentleman  hunted  the  country  at  present  occupied 
by  Mr.  Wickstead)  in  observing  him  hit  off  the 
scent,  and  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  run  ?  how 
often  have  we  experienced  similar  sensations, 
under  similar  circumstances,  from  Sir  H.  Main- 
waring’s  Abigail,  Sir  T.  Stanley’s  Chanticleer, 
&c.,  &c.  These  line  hunting  hounds  are  easily 
recognized  at  sight,  either  in  the  kennel  or  else¬ 
where.  The  first  time  we  met  the  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood’s  hounds  we  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a 
calm  survey  of  them,  while  they,  as  usual,  were 
waiting  a  few  minutes  at  the  place  of  meeting  be¬ 
fore  the  word  was  given  to  commence  operations. 
It  was  easy  to  discern  several  line  hunters 
amongst  the  pack,  but  one  in  particular  attracted 
our  attention.  On  expressing  our  opinion  to  the 
huntsman  (Payne)  he  replied,  that  hound.  Sir, 
would  hunt  a  fox  through  York  Minster!” 
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Harriers. — If  we  have  reached  the  zenith  of 
tlie  season  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fox,  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  same  point  of  view  with  respect  to 
the  chase  of  the  hare.  Further,  as  the  fox-hound 
has  increased  in  speed  as  much  as  possible,  the 
fleetness  of  the  harrier  has  not  been  neglected.  It 
is  true,  something  like  the  southern  hound  may  be 
still  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester, 
as  well  as  in  several  other  places,  and  particularly 
at  Sundorne  Castle,  near  Shrewsbury,  where  Mr. 
Corbet  keeps  a  pack  of  deep-flewed  harriers,  but 
in  general  the  hare  is  pursued  by  an  active  fleet 
hound,  who  allows  her  no  time  for  that  doubling 
and  forming  her  mazes,  by  which  she  frequently 
baffled  the  exertions  of  the  more  melodious,  but 
slower,  hound;  that  is,  if  these  modern  harriers, 
thus  improved  in  speed,  are  able  to  carry  the 
scent ;  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  their 
speed  be  increased,  their  olfactory  organs  have 
sustained  considerable  deterioration.  The  very 
fleet  and  the  slower  harrier  may  be  regarded  as 
matters  of  taste  ;  but  we  have  always  felt  much 
greater  animation  in  following  the  foimer ;  they 
render  the  business  more  inspiring,  and,  as  they 
press  their  game  more  vigorously  than  their  heavy 
competitors,  and  thus  deprive  the  hare  of  her  usual 
shifts,  so  they  will  kill  a  greater  number. 

In  our  schoolboy  days  in  Leicestershire,  a  pack 
of  fleet  harriers  were  kept  by  Mr.  Goodger  of 
Rempstone,  which  hunted  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  village.  We  saw  these  harriers  run  up  to 
four  hares  in  a  very  short  time  one  morning  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  scent  being  breast  high. 
In  the  pack  was  a  light-coloured  bitch,  called 
•Truelove,  perhaps  the  fleetest  harrier  we  e^er 
saw  ;  she  carried  weight  to  reduce  her  speed  to  the 
level  of  the  pack,  yet  she  was  always  seen  leading, 
frequently  several  yards  in  advance. 

There  is  no  living  creature  to  which  we  feel  a 
greater  antipathy  than  a  skirting  hound,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  pack  of  harriers  ;  like  professed  pick¬ 
pockets  in  civilized  society,  they  uniformly  present 
a  suspicious  appearance  ;  and  the  writer  has  fre¬ 
quently  thought  that  amongst  a  kennel  of  hounds, 
he  could  select  the  skirters  (if  any)  with  unerring 
certainty,  merely  from  their  simister  aspect,  or  the 
peculiar  indications  of  their  countenance.  Beck- 
ford  relates  an  anecdote  (and  we  quote  it  from 
memory)  of  a  friend,  a  genuine  sportsman,  who 
visited  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  whose  harriers 
had  become  celebrated  for  the  number  of  hares 
which  they  killed.  After  witnessing  the  exertions 
of  the  hounds  for  some  time,  the  owner  of  them 
asked  his  visitor  what  he  thought  of  the  pack  ? 

“  Your  hounds,  Sir,  (replied  the  latter)  are  such 
as  every  other  person  would  hang ;  they  are  all 
skirters  ^  Hounds  of  this  description  may,  and 
we  believe  will,  kill  more  hares ;  but  they  do  uot 
run  up  to  their  game  fairly  ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  business  is  thus  accomplished,  it  cannot  give 
satisfaction  to  a  true  sportsman. 

Mr.  Bolton  King  was,  some  years  since,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  crack  pack  of  harriers,  with  which  he 
hunted  that  part  of  Lancashire  called  the  Fylde 
country ;  (but  who  has  for  years  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leamington,  and  follows  the 
Warwickshire  fox-hounds).  The  first  time  we  met 


these  harriers,  the  fixture  was  near  the  small  town 
of  Kirby ;  and  as  the  huntsman  (Dick  Lowe) 
passed  up  the  street  with  his  interesting  family,  he 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  house  where 
we  had  taken  up  our  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  us  a  quiet  peep  at  his  pack.  The  coup  d'ceil 
was  extremely  beautiful ;  but  a  mere  glance  was 
abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  any  person  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  business  that  they  were  more 
than  a  match  lor  the  “  poor  timid  hare.”  They 
were  what  are  understood  by  the  term  dwarf  fox¬ 
hounds,  a  most  ridiculous  designation  truely,  but 
one  of  those  numerous  anomalies  incidentally  or 
thoughtlessly  introduced,  and  which  careless  cus¬ 
tom  has  established.  Amongst  the  fourteen  couple 
of  which  the  pack  was  compound,  there  was  a  dog, 
whose  leering  suspicious  glances,  and  lengthily- 
narrowed  nose,  condemned  him  in  our  estimation  ; 
though  the  huntsman,  keenly  alive  to  the  character 
of  his  kennel,  evaded  the  semi  interrogative  which 
we  addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  hounds  being  thrown  off,  a  hare  was 
immediately  found,  and  a  stout  one  she  proved ; 
she  stood  up  gallantly  before  her  fleet  pursuers  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when,  resigned  to  her 
fate,  she  allowed  the  hounds  to  pick  her  up  on  the 
spot  where  she  had  squat.  A  second  hare  was 
killed  in  a  short  space  of  time.  A  third  stood  up 
well,  contrived  to  double  back  and  very  much  to 
puzzle  the  hounds  ;  some  time  elapsed  before  she 
was  recovered,  when  she  went  stoutly  away ;  a 
small  thicket  (in  Leicestershire  called  a  spinney') 
appeared  at  no  great  distance  ;  which  the  hounds 
no  sooner  approached  than  the  dog  on  whom  our 
suspicion  had  previously  fallen,  singled  himself 
out,  threw  up  his  head,  made  off  silently  for  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  thicket,  and  met  the  hare  as  she 
came  out !  He  ought  to  have  been  hung  on  the 
next  tree. 

The  fourth  hare  afforded  a  good  running  ring 
and  then  succeeded  in  puzzling  her  pursuers. 
When  forced  away  again  she  contrived,  by  various 
artifices  for  wrhich  this  little  interesting  animal  is 
remarkable,  to  add  a  few  minutes  to  her  existence  ; 
at  length  we  observed  her  hobbling  towards  a  rushy 
inclosure,  with  that  convulsive  working  of  the 
head,  indicating  not  merely  that  she  was  near  her 
end,  but  that  her  fate  was  irrevocably  sealed ;  for, 
under  such  circumstances,  should  the  hounds  miss 
her,  she  would  never  move  from  the  place  where  she 
sat  down.  There  is  something  very  pitiable — an 
irresistible  appeal  to  the  feelings — on  observing  a 
hare  under  such  circumstances ;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  invincible  partiality  for  the  sports  of  the 
field  (in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  ushered  into 
the  world)  we  never  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  kind 
without  experiencing  a  heart-felt  pang  —  though 
many  scores  of  such  scenes  have  fallen  under  our 
observation.  The  fox  stands  up  before  his  pur¬ 
suers,  as  long  as  he  is  able,  and  when  he  finds  his 
fate  inevitable,  he  turns  upon  his  fierce  assail¬ 
ants,  and  dies  without  complaint.  The  business 
of  the  day  concluded  with  the  death  of  the  fourth 
hare. 

Having  given  our  opinion  of  a  skirter,  we  may 
further  observe  that  a  babbler  is  equally  objection¬ 
able  1  however,  while  a  skirter  can  never  be  mis- 
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taken,  we  have  more  than  once  heard  an  accusa¬ 
tion  of  babbling  ignorantly  and  very  unjustly  made. 
About  twelve  years  since,  we  met  a  pack  of  har¬ 
riers  in  the  North  of  England,  which  we  had  fre¬ 
quently  seen  before,  but  which  had  received  the 
addition  of  a  bitch  from  Cumberland,  called  Dainty, 
and  she  came  out  with  the  pack  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time.  The  country  was  not  abun¬ 
dantly  stocked  with  hares  (nor  should  any  country, 
hunted  by  harriers,  be  abundantly  stocked)  and 
some  time  elapsed  before  any  tidings  of  one  were 
heard.  Dainty  was  the  first  to  open,  and  her 
melodious  tones  floated  delightfully  on  the  breeze. 
However,  as  the  rest  of  the  pack  remained  silent, 
she  was  accused  of  babbling.  The  bitch  was  deep 
flewed,  and  her  appearance  altogether  was  such  as 
pleased  us  very  much  ;  therefore,  on  an  appeal 
being  made  to  our  judgment,  we  gave  our  unqua¬ 
lified  opinion  in  her  favour.  Some  minutes  elapsed, 
and  Dainty  alone  continued  to  give  tongue. 
“  She’s  noisy,”  said  the  late  Mr.  F.  Bretherton, 
(who  prided  himself  on  his  superior  knowledge  in 
such  matters;)  “It’s Gospel,  by  G — d,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  a  Reverend  Divine,  a  scion  of  the  noble  house 
of  Stanley,  as  pussy  moved  from  her  form.  The 
scent  was  very  indifferent ;  yet  the  hare  was  killed, 
^after  a  tedious  run,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the 
bitch  in  question. 

We  are  partial  to  southern  blood  in  the  harrier. 
One  of  the  fleetest  packs  of  harriers  we  ever  saw 
were  got  together  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Gerard  of  Gars- 
wood,  but  they  could  not  recognise  a  cool  scent.  On 
one  occasion,  these  hounds  were  incidentally  joined 
on  the  field  by  a  dog  of  the  Whitworth  breed 
(principally  southern  blood),  who,  however,  was 
not  able  to  keep  with  the  pack,  as  the  scent  being 
good,  they  ran  with  their  heads  up,  and  went  along 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  But,  on  coming  to  a 
greasy  fallow,  over  which  the  chase  had  evidently 
passed,  they  were  brought  to  a  check  ;  the  Whit¬ 
worth  dog,  some  distance  in  the  rear,  but  coming 
along  upon  the  line  of  the  hare,  making  the 
welkin  ring  with  his  deep  and  sonorous  notes  ;  he 
came  up  to  the  fallow  in  question,  and,  without 
hesitation,  carried  the  scent  across  it.  The  hunts¬ 
man  accused  him  of  babbling;  but  he  proved 
right,  and  the  hare  was  killed  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  afterwards. 

The  worst  babbler  we  ever  noticed  was  a  large,  and, 
as  far  as  relates  to  external  appearance,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  beagle :  he  was  purchased  by  the  master  of  a 
pack  of  harriers  in  Worcestershire  with  a  character 
of  superior  excellence — price  ten  guineas.  We  saw 
him  make  his  debut  with  his  new  companions  :  the 
impression  of  the  atmosphere  was  harsh,  sleet  oc¬ 
casionally  descended  ;  a  hare  was  pushed  from 
her  seat  in  the  face  of  the  pack,  when  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  scent  was  extremely  difficult 
of  recognition.  Yet,  our  new  acquaintance  did 
not  hesitate,  but  ran  in  a  different  direction  from  the 
hare,  giving  tongue  as  freely  as  possible.  He  thus 
plagued  the  pack  very  much  on  this  occasion ;  but 
they  soon  began  to  suspect  him ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  liars,  he  was  not  believed  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  speak  the  truth.  He  was  taken  out  three 
times,  condemned,  and  on  a  gallows  died. 

Coursing,  always  a  favourite  amusement  with 


the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  and  particu¬ 
larly  cherished  by  good  Queen  Bess,  has,  like  the 
other  ramifications  of  the  chase,  experienced  the 
progress  of  improvement.  The  tall,  powerful, 
wirey-haired  animal,  capable  of  pulling  down  a 
stag,  or  killing  a  wolf,  so  highly  prized  by  our  an¬ 
cestors,  has  become  extinct.  There  are  no  longer 
any  wolves  to  pursue  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
as  the  last  of  this  ferocious  race  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  in  the  Lochaber 
mountains  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  And,  as  to 
the  stag,  very  few  are  found  in  a  state  of  freedom 
in  England;  they  are  thinly  scattered  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  ;  the  mountains  of  Wales  contain  none, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
they  continue  numerous,  particularly  in  Glen- 
gary’s  country.  In  Scotland,  therefore,  something 
like  the  dog  just  mentioned  is  still  to  be  seen, 
whose  office  is  to  secure  the  deer  after  it  has  been 
wounded  by  the  rifle. 

In  the  north  and  north-western  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  blood  of  the  large  rough  animal  in  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  traced  in  the  broken-haired  grey¬ 
hound,  not  un  frequently  seen  in  those  parts ;  butthe 
pride  of  the  modern  courser  is  the  highly-im¬ 
proved  fine-coated  animal  whose  elegant  form  im¬ 
presses  upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  perfection  in 
quadrupedal  gracefulness. 

Amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  made  the 
improvement  of  the  greyhound  one  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  studies  was  the  late  eccentric  Lord  Orford, 
Major  Topham,  Colonel  Thornton,  Mr.  Mundy, 
Lord  Rivers,  &c.,  &c.,  but  when  we  are  told  that 
Lord  Orford  introduced  the  blood  of  the  bull¬ 
dog  into  his  stud  of  greyhounds,  and  in  eight  re¬ 
moves  found  himself  in  possession  of  more  excel¬ 
lent  dogs  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  pos¬ 
sessed,  superior,  we  are  given  to  understand,  to 
any  in  England  at  that  period,  it  might  appear,  at 
the  first  blush  of  the  case,  to  require  more  than 
ordinary  credulity  to  place  reliance  on  such  a 
statement ;  which,  upon  due  consideration,  evapo¬ 
rates  into  nothingness.  In  eight  direct  removes, 
what  can  remain  of  the  blood  of  the  bull-dog? 
But,  for  physiological  deduction  we  have  not  room 
in  the  present  paper,  however  our  inclination 
might  incline  us  to  such  a  mode  of  demonstration ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  express¬ 
ing  our  unqualified  disbelief  of  an  absurdity, 
which,  like  many  others  equally  gross  and  equally 
improbable,  has  sprung  from  that  herd  of  literary 
charlatans  whose  contemptible  effusions  have  too 
long  disgraced  the  press,  and  whose  existence,  as 
writers  on  the  sports  of  the  field,  is  a  stigma  on 
the  thoughtless  liberality  of  the  public :  in  this 
herd  may  be  included,  not  only  Messrs.  J.  Law¬ 
rence  *  andYouatt,  not  only  the  compiler  (Max¬ 
well)  of  that  literary  imposition  the  Field  Book  ; 
the  ignoramus  under  whose  name  (Harry  Hare- 
wood)  assumed  or  otherwise,  the  Dictionary  of 


*•  This  literary  piratical  adventurer  put  forth  much 
of  his  trash  under  the  high-sounding  appellation  of 
William  Henry  Scott — in  those  literary  dunghills,  the 
“  Sportsman’s  Repository”  and  “  British  Field 
Sports,”  to  wit. 
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Sports  was  ushered  into  spurious  existence,  and  in 
which  the  discovery  of  the  Soutner  beagle  (!) 
formed  a  conspicuons  feature ;  to  which  may  be 
appended  Allen  and  Walker  (on  horsemanship)  ; 
the  major  part  of  the  writers  in  the  Old  and  New 
Sporting  Magazines,  and  others  who  have  issued 
their  counterfeit  literary  commodities  under  ficti¬ 
tious  signatures. 

There  is  a  sort  of  fabulous  air  thrown  over  ano¬ 
ther  circumstance  in  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Or- 
ford  in  improving  the  greyhound;  for,  independ¬ 
ently  of  what  we  have  just  stated,  we  are  told  that 
his  celebrated  bitch  Czarina,  who  ran  more 
matches  than  an}  greyhound  of  her  time,  and  was 
uniformly  successful,  never  shewed  the  genial  de¬ 
sire  till  she  had  reached  her  thirteenth  year !  a 
circumstance  equally  as  improbable  as  calling  in 
the  assistance  of  the  bull-dog  to  improve  the  speed 
of  the  greyhound !  But,  as  his  Lordship  died  be¬ 
fore  these  libels  on  probability  and  common  sense 
were  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  ca¬ 
lumniators  of  his  memory  acted  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple,  we  suppose,  that  ‘‘  dead  men  tell  no  tales.’’ 
However,  that  the  nobleman  just  mentioned  de¬ 
voted  much  time,  and  spared  no  expense,  in  this, 
his  favourite  pursuit,  is  beyond  all  question ;  and 
that  he  succeeded  in  producing  the  best  grey¬ 
hounds  which  up  to  his  time  had  ever  been  seen, 
is  equally  certain.  Further,  after  the  union  of  the 
Norfolk  and  the  Yorkshire  blood  (which  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  greyhounds  of  Lord  Orford,  Major 
Topham,  and  Colonel  Thornton),  a  superior 
breed  appeared  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom 
shortly  afterwards. 

If  the  pursuit  of  the  hare  by  the  greyhound  be 
less  animating  than  the  maddening  enthusiasm  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  vigorously-energetic  run  with  a  fox, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  interesting  to  observe 
the  dextrous  turns  of  the  hare  to  avoid  the  stroke  of 
her  expectant  and  open-mouthed  pursuer  ;  to  mark 
the  distance  which,  with  an  abruptly- sudden  dou¬ 
ble,  she  throws  her  dreaded  enemy  at  the  moment 
he  is  about  to  seize  her !  Upon  one  occasion  when 
coursing  with  a  friend,  accompanied  by  two  excellent 
greyhounds.  Trim  and  Nettle,  the  former  remarkable 
for  speed,  for  the  certainty  of  his  stroke  (seizing  the 
hare)  and,  what  was  more,  for  returning  with 
the  hare  in  his  mouth  after  she  was  killed  :  he  was 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  greyhounds 
we  ever  saw.  On  the  occasion  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  my  [friend  See-ho^d  a  hare  in  a 
very  large  inclosure,  at  which  die  dogs  were  slip¬ 
ped  after  due  law  had  been  given  her.  She  made 
for  a  thicket  (called  in  Leicestershire  a  spinney) 
but  was  turned  before  she  reached  it :  yet,  aware 
that  her  only  safety  depended  on  reaching  the 
place  in  question,  she  made  the  most  desjierate  ef¬ 
forts  to  effect  her  purpose.  In  speed  she  was  over¬ 
matched  by  the  dogs  ;  and,  she  therefore  endea¬ 
voured  to  substitute  doubles  and  turns  for  this  es¬ 
sential  quality.  We  never  witnessed  a  more  ardu¬ 
ous,  or  abetter  contested,  struggle. — The  wrenches 
and  turns  were  innumerable — death  seemed  at 


hand,  when  she  made  one  desperate  effort  to  gain 
the  spinney  :  Trim,  aware  of  her  intention,  as  well 
as  of  the  consequence  of  the  hare  reaching  it,  made 
a  desperate  stroke  at  her  just  as  she  was  about  to 
enter  it,  which  she  dexterously  avoided,  and  in¬ 
stantly  vanished  from  the  sight  of  her  pursuers. 
Alas !  poor  Trim  !  he  fell  in  making  the  last  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  seize  his  game ;  he  fell  and  was  not 
able  to  rise  !  he  recived  an  injury  in  the  loins 
from  which  he  never  recovered — that  fatal  stroke 
cost  the  poor  dog  his  life  ! 

From  the  commencement  of  the  season  up  to 
that  period  in  December,  when  the  frost  com¬ 
menced,  the  chances  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  greyhound  :  for,  although  a  hare  will  distance 
him  up  hill,  or  beat  him  on  hard  stony  ground, 
she  is  not  half  so  well  able  to  make  her  way 
through  mire  or  over  heavy  fallows :  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  very  hard,  and  free  from  snow,  she 
is  able  to  canter  away  from  her  fleetest  pursuer 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

Grouse  shooting  ceased  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  but  the  pheasant,  the  partridge,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  and  the  snipe,  continue  to  offer  diversion  to 
the  shooter.  The  first  of  these  birds  is  never  dif¬ 
ficult  to  approach,  but  the  second  becomes  very 
wild  in  the  month  of  November,  particularly  in 
places  where  it  has  been  previously  much  disturb¬ 
ed  :  the  woodcock,  like  the  pheasant,  generally  lies 
well — unless, indeed,  where  abungling  shooter  has 
ineffectually  fired  at  him  four  or  five  times,  when 
he  generally  makes  off  altogether — and  a  woodcock 
is  very  swift  of  wing  when  he  chooses  to  put  forth 
his  powers.  The  first  time  we  triedourhand  with  a 
double  gun  (in  early  life)  happened  to  be  at  a  wood¬ 
cock.  When  the  gun  was  finished,  for  which  we 
had  impatiently  waited,  there  happened  to  be 
so  dense  a  fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern 
objects  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards :  but  anxi¬ 
ous  to  put  our  skill  in  the  use  of  the  new  engine  to 
the  test,  we  sallied  forth  and  quickly  flushed  a  very 
fine  cock,  which  we  fired  at  and  missed — the  fact  is 
the  gun  went  off  ere  it  reached  our  shoulder.  It  was 
truly  a  wintry  day,  as,  in  addition  to  one  of  the 
most  dense  and  thickest  fogs  we  ever  saw,  the  trees, 
the  hedges,  and  brushwood  were  heavily  loaded 
with  rime.  In  such  weather,  woodcocks  never 
fly  far  ;  and  well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  we 
pursued  our  game.  We  never  felt  the  intensity  of 
cold  in  so  gTeat  a  degree.  We  found  the  bird 
again  and  again,  but  fired  unsuccessfully,  till,  our 
fingers  completely  benumbed  with  cold,  we  reluct¬ 
antly  gave  up  the  pursuit.  Cock  shooting  is 
charming  diversion  where  these  birds  are  plentiful. 
Snipe  shooting  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  way  ;  but 
although  we  have  killed  great  numbers  of  snipes, 
we  never  considered  it  much  more  than  an  apology 
for  diversion. 

As  this  article  has  grown  to  a  considerable  length 
under  our  pen,  we  shall  postpone  our  observations 
on  lake  and  shore  shooting,  and  the  pursuit  of 
wild  fowl,  till  our  next  number,  when  they  will 
appear  equally  seasonable,  if  not  more  so. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE.— MR.  COLEMAN’S 

LECTURES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sir, — Without  possessing  a  knowledge  of  that 
most  elegant  quadruped,  the  horse,  an  iota  beyond 
what  may  be  acquired  by  an  old  sportsman  of 
ordinary  observation,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  if  I 
feel  deeply  interested  in  whatever  relates  to  an 
animal,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  most  ani¬ 
mating,  and  the  most  satisfactory,  recreation  which 
it  is  possible  to  impress  upon  the  human  feelings. 
Inferior  in  sagacity  to  the  varieties  of  the  Simia,  or 
family  of  the  flat  noses  ;  inferior  to  the  elephant 
in  the  powers  of  perception ;  inferior  to  the  dog  in 
instinct ;  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  friendliness  of 
disposition  in  the  horse,  which  cannot  fail  to  en¬ 
dear  him  to  every  well-regulated  and  sensitive 
mind.  Equally  emulous  in  the  chace  with  his 
rider,  he  appears  equally  ambitious  of  the  lead 
and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  charge  :  how  often 
have  I  experienced  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
horse,  when,  by  an  incident,  common  enough  in 
following  hounds,  he  has  rolled  upon  me  ?  How 
anxious  has  he  been  to  avoid  hurting  me !  Even 
when  from  a  fall  I  have  been  exposed  to  his  heels. 
I  was  never  struck  at  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life! 

On  the  16tli  of  November,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  listening  to  the  opening  lecture  of  Professor 
Coleman,  who  has  long  and  very  deservedly  taken 
the  lead  as  a  teacher  of  the  Veterinary  Art ;  whose 
labours  have  been  as  honourable  to  himself,  as 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  the  advancement  of 
a  profession  which  must  for  ever  remain  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  his  exertions.  The  learned  professor, 
like  a  man  of  good  sense,  promulgated  his  doctrines 
in  a  straightforward  manner,  in  plain  intelligent 
language,  so  that  those  not  conversant  in  hard 
words  and  tortured  technicalities,  had  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  his  meaning.  Further,  in  the 
course  of  his  admirable  lecture,  he  spoke  highly 
of  the  labours  of  others,  and  was  candid  enough 
to  remark,  that,  although  he  differed  in  opinion  on 
some  points,  he  did  not  value  his  fellow  labourers 
the  less  on  that  account.  I  was  uncommonly  well 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Coleman  utter  such  senti¬ 
ments,  creditable  alike  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  caused  rivers  of  human 
blood  to  flow  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  man¬ 
kind  to  adopt  the  same  religious  creed  ;  and  when, 
like,  a  whining  monk,’'  he  retired  from  human 
slaughter  and  commenced  watch-maker,  after  a  va¬ 
riety  of  experiments,  the  conscience-struck  despot 
exclaimed, with  a  heart-sickening  sigh,  ‘‘  What  a  fool 
must  I  have  been,  to  expect  tliat  I  could  force  all 
men  into  the  same  opinion,  when  I  find  myself 
unable  to  make  three  or  four  watches  go  alike !” 
Had  Charles  V.  possessed  the  tolerant  spirit  of 
Mr.  Coleman,  he  would  have  been  spared  those 


bitter  pangs  of  a  guiltv  conscience  which  so  pain¬ 
fully  embittered  the  evening  of  his  existence. 

The  professor’s  exordium  was  luminous  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  subject;  he  informed  his 
crowded  and  attentive  audience,  that,  in  periods  of 
remote  antiquity,  the  horse,  so  indispensably  use¬ 
ful  in  the  present  day,  was  not  called  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  man ;  and  he  judiciously  illustrated  his 
discourse  by  quotations  from  Holy  Writ,  which 
went  to  prove,  that,  in  the  enumeration  of  what 
may  be  called  domestic  quadrupeds,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  horse.  The  ancient  Israelites 
(said  the  professor)  had  asses,  camels,  and  sheep, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  horse ;  yet  they 
knew  that  such  an  animal  existed,  as  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Genesis,  and  the  war  horse  powerfully 
and  poetically  described  by  Job  ;  ‘  his  neck  is 
clothed  with  thunder !  he  paweth  in  the  valley, 
and  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off !’  ”  However,  as 
the  evident  deduction  was,  that,  though  the  Is¬ 
raelites  did  not  use  the  horse  themselves  either  for 
the  purpose  of  utility,  pleasure,  or  war,  they  were 
clearly  aware  that  he  was  employed  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  therefore  the  professor  proceeded  to 
account  for  the  anomaly  ;  for  which  purpose  he 
entered  into  a  physiological  description  of  the  foot 
of  the  animal  under  consideration,  and  particularly 
of  that  part  of  it  known  by  the  name  of  the  wall 
or  crust,  with  the  operation  of  the  various  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences  upon  it.  At  this  period,  shoeing 
was  unknown,  the  Israelites  were  unacquainted 
with  the  mode  of  protecting  the  horse’s  foot  by 
means  of  a  rim  of  iron  or  otherwise ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  “  Canaan  was  remarkable  for  a  humid  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  hoof  of  this  animal  imbibed  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  great  quantity  of  moisture,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  any  useful  purpose  :  while  in 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Egypt,  which  (said 
the  professor)  is  remarkable  for  the  sandy  dryness 
of  its  soil,  the  hoof  of  the  horse  sustained  no  in¬ 
jury,  and  he  was  used  there  for  various  purposes.’ 

Having  mentioned  the  liberal  candour  of  the 
learned  professor,  I  feel  a  perfect  conviction  that 
he  will  very  readily  excuse  a  few  elucidatory  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  position  stated  above,  which, 
however,  to  use  an  expression  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
temptible  swarm  of  literary  mountebanks  of  the 
present  day,  are  intended  upon  “  the  interrogative 
system,”  rather  than  as  implying  a  distant  ap¬ 
proach  to  censure.  In  stating  his  opinion  for  the 
non-employment  of  the  horse  by  the  ancient  Is¬ 
raelites,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Professor  attri¬ 
buted  too  much  to  the  influence  of  a  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  I  was  not  previously  aware  that  the 
land  of  Canaan”  was  so  remarkable  for  wet  wea¬ 
ther.  My  preconceived  notion  was,  that  the  Holy 
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Land  was  much  more  distinguished  by  the  rugged 
rocky  quality  of  its  surface,  than  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  descended  upon  it ;  and  that  therefore, 
the  children  of  Israel,  like  the  Greeks  in  after 
times,  finding  their  country  inaccessible  to,  or  at 
least  very  ill-calculated  for  (Cavalry,  never  employ¬ 
ed  horses  for  the  purposes  of  war ;  and,  as  the 
camel,  from  its  superior  strength,  from  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  capacity  of  enduring  fatigue^  and  also 
from  the  surprising  provision  made  by  nature  to 
enable  it  to  traverse  the  burning  sands  of  those 
regions,  was  infinitely  better  calculated  for  a  beast 
of  burden ;  the  horse  became  comparatively  use¬ 
less  in  a  country  where  his  force,  his  speed,  and 
his  generous  devotedness,  could  not  be  brought 
into  satisfactory  or  successful  operation. 

The  Professor  represented  Egypt  as  a  country 
better  suited  for  the  use  of  the  horse,  than  “  the 
Land  of  Canaan,’^  and  said,  that  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  there  at  the  period  in  question ;  he  observed 
that,  as  Canaan  was  remarkable  for  humidity, 
Egypt  was  equally  conspicuous  for  the  dryness  of 
its  soil  but  he  over-looked  the  qualifying  consi¬ 
deration  that  the  heavy  periodical  rains  which  fall 
on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  cause  that 
over-flowing  of  the  Nile  which  gives  fertility  to 
Egypt.  Hence  a  country  periodically  overflown, 
where  art  is  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  nature  for 
the  retention  of  the  water  for  a  certain  period — if, 
at  one  season,  its  extensive,  dreary,  and  burning 
sands,  impress  upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  dry 
and  parched  desert ;  at  another  time,  its  appear¬ 
ance  must  create  very  different  sensations.  More¬ 
over,  in  Abyssinia,  where  that  excess  of  rain  de¬ 
scends,  which,  after  a  serpentine  course  of  many 
hundred  miles,  inundates  a  great  part  of  Egypt, 
the  horse  is  found  not  only  numerous,  but  in  great 
perfection. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Coleman  came  to  speak 
of  the  conformation  of  the  horse’s  foot,  he  mani¬ 
fested  the  masterly  knowledge  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  of  the  subject.  His  explanation  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Pathology,  was  admirable ;  his 
definition  of  organ  and  function  was  equally  lucid, 
and  equally  interesting.  His  remarks  on  the  cause 
of  diseases  in  general  were  not  so  satisfactory  ;  he 
attributed  their  origin  to  a  conglomeration  or  col¬ 
lection  of  mucosities  or  filth,  which  cannot  gener¬ 
ally  apply,  as  such  a  predisposing  cause  is  rarely 
to  be  found  :  hence  we  were  brought,  if  not  to  a  very 
unsound  syllogism,  at  least  to  an  assumption  of 
false  premises,  upon  which,  consequently,  a 
superstructure  of  truisms  could  never  be  raised. 

For  the  prevention  of  diseases,  the  Professor 
laid  great  stress  upon  free  currents  of  air ;  and,  as 
far  as  relates  to  ventilation,  I  most  cordially  agree 
with  him  ;  but  when  he  strenuously  recommended 
currents  of  “  cool  air'’  to  be  carried  through  and 
to  traverse  the  stable,  I  must  dissent,  though  very 
respectfully  and  very  deferentially,  from  such  an 
opinion.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  with¬ 
out  the  least  qualification,  that  a  horse  cannot  be 
got  into  condition  in  that  kind  of  “  cool”  stable  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Coleman. 

In  order  to  comprehend  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  correct  or  true  nature  of  our  question,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  give  its  essential  principle  due 


consideration  ;  and  by  its  essential  principle  we 
mean  the  philosophical  application  of  heat  to  the 
operations  of  organic  life.  It  is  an  incontestible 
fiict,  that  a  horse  breathes  freely,  and  feels  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible,  under  a  degree  of  calorific  iri- 
fluence  from  which  a  human  being  would  experi¬ 
ence  very  unpleasant  sensations,  if  not  insupport¬ 
able  oppression  :  how  far  the  ditfeiences  of  pulsa¬ 
tion  (that  of  the  latter  being  so  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  former)  may  be  instrumental  in 
producing  so  marked  a  difference  in  nervous  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  it 
generally  happens  in  such  considerations  (and  on 
the  present  occasion,  for  instance)  human  suscep¬ 
tibility  constitutes  the  standard  by  which  to  regu¬ 
late  the  feelings,  or  nervous  irritability,  of  the 
horse. 

The  real  question  for  consideration  is,  whether 
a  warm  or  a  cool  stable  is  the  best  calculated  for 
housing  a  horse  intended  to  be  kept  in  good  health 
and  good  condition.  If,  for  instance,  a  horse  be 
placed  in  a  cool  stable,  the  heat  of  which  would 
be  about  the  average  of  an  October  atmosphere,  he 
would  feed  very  well,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  chilliness  of  the  place  would  cause 
the  pores  of  the  skin  to  collapse,  would  check  tlie 
action  of  the  absoibents,  &c.,  it  is  not  possible 
the  animal  could  derive  that  genuine  benefit  from 
his  food,  as  if  he  received  it  surrounded  by  an  at¬ 
mosphere  congenial  to  his  temperament.  Nor,  in¬ 
deed,  can  the  horse  rest  comfortably  under  such 
circumstances ;  his  coat  will  neither  look  fine,  nor 
present  the  bloom  of  vigorous  health ;  and  therefor?, 
though  the  animal  may,  %  chance,  continue  free 
from  disease  under  these  “  cooling  cnwents  of  air,” 
he  could  neither  attain,  nor  preserve,  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  consequently  would  be  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  that  long-continued  or  severe  exertion 
of  which  he  is  very  capable  under  other  circnm- 
stances.  Let  us  just  glance  at  the  operations  of 
nature  ;  place  a  horse  in  a  cool  stable,  and  nature, 
to  guard  him  as  much  as  possible  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  an  atmosphere  so  inimical  to  his  disposi¬ 
tion,  immediately  lengthens  (if  she  does  not 
thicken  ?)  his  coat ;  it  assumes  a  staring  appear¬ 
ance,  a  direct  and  incontestible  indication  of  bad 
condition ;  because,  in  this  case,  that  essential  nu¬ 
triment,  which  should  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
tendon  and  muscle,  is  partially  directed  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  channel.  When  there  are  currents  of  air 
passing  through  the  stable  so  as  to  render  it  some¬ 
thing  like  the  external  atmosphere,  all  the  clothes 
that  can  be  put  upon  a  horse  will  not  render  him 
sufficiently  warm  so  as  to  prevent  the  effects  above 
described. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question  ; 
let  us  place  the  horse  in  a  warm  stable,  where  the 
heat  shall  be  at  least  sixty  degrees,  and  what  will 
be  the  result?  The  horse  will  be  found  to  feed 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  if  he  were  placed 
in  a  very  cool  stable  ;  and,  when  he  has  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  he  will  lie  down,  and 
rest  comfortably,  because  he  is  protected  from  the 
evils  which  a  cool  stable  cannot  fail  to  produce, 
namely,  restlessness,  and  indigestion.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  surrounds  him  will  be  congenial  to 
his  nature ;  his  pulsation  will  be  correct  and  re¬ 
gular,  his  respiration  free ;  the  organs  will  perform 
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their  functions  without  embarrassment;  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  repose  comfortably,  and  feel  perfectly  at 
his  ease.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  is  well 
understood  by  the  term  condition,  can  be  best  pro¬ 
moted  :  the  horse  will  derive  all  the  nutritious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  food ;  he  will  thrive ;  and,  with 
proper  exercise,  physic,  &c.,  will  attain  a  firmness 
of  tendon  and  muscle,  which  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  acquire  when  housed  in  a  cool 
stable. 

I  shall  be  inconsiderately  told,  perhaps,  that  a 
horse  thus  “  pampered  and  delicately  housed,’' 
will  be  very  liable  to  catch  cold  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  open  air ;  and  such  a  notion 
might  appear  feasible  at  the  first  blush  of  the  case, 
but  its  fallacy  is  easily  demonstrable  when  the 
question  is  submitted  to  the  test  of  philosophical 
investigation.  A  horse  well  fed  and  properly 
treated  in  an  atmosphere  of  sixty  degrees,  or  a 
trifle  more,  acquires  a  hardness  and  strength  of 
tendon,  a  firmness  and  elasticity  of  muscle,  which, 
added  to  the  closeness  of  the  texture  which  is 
thus  imparted  to  the  coat,  act  as  a  repellent  against 
the  chilling  influence  of  the  open  air ;  and  thus, 
while  it  renders  the  animal  less  susceptible  of  in¬ 
jury  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  enables  him 
to  perform  his  task  in  a  superior  manner. 

If  I  understood  the  Professor  correctly,  he 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  warm  stable 
necessarily  generated  foul  air ;  a  deduction  to 
which  I  cannot  subscribe.  If,  hy  foul  air,  any  of 
the  inflammable  or  injurious  gases  are  intended,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  their  noxious  effect ;  but 
I  must  first  befurnishedwith  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  foul  air  in  a  warm  stable  before  I  can  admit  its 
pernicious  effect  on  the  organization  of  the  elegant 
and  highly  interesting  quadruped  under  considera¬ 
tion.  I  have  visited  most  of  the  hunting  and 
racing  stables  in  the  kingdom,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  seldom,  if  ever,  below  sixty  degrees,  but 
generally  a  little  above,  without  perceiving  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  A  filthy  stable  will  produce 
vapour  injurious  to  the  organs  of  vision,  to  respir¬ 
ation,  and  indeed  to  every  ramification  of  organic 
life ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  a 
stable  is  kept  warm,  it  must  necessarily  be  filthy. 

Having  already  observed  that  the  horse  feels  as 
comfortable  as  possible  under  a  degree  of  heat  ex¬ 
tremely  oppressive  to  a  human  being,  it  cannot 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  indifferent 
observer,  that,  beneath  the  intense  solar  rays  of 
July  or  August,  while  a  human  being  is  ready  to 
sink  under  intolerable  heat,  the  horse,  with  a 
similar  degree  of  exertion  (merely  walking  in  the 
open  air)  experiences  not  the  slightest  inconveni¬ 
ence. 

The  Professor  was  honoured  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  attention  by  a  numerous  auditory ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  lecture,  clear,  luminous,  and  explicit, 
creditable  alike  to  his  feelings  and  his  abilities,  in 
a  manner  as  novel  as  it  was  unexpected — with  an 
ironical  epilogue  to  Mr.  Youatt ;  a  waggish  corol¬ 
lary  to  a  grave,  sound,  and  very  sensible  discourse. 
The  Professor,  speaking  of  those  persons  who  have 
placed  their  opinions  before  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  or  delivered  their  notions  ex¬ 
temporaneously  from  the  rostrum  or  the  profes¬ 
sional  chair,  remarked  that  Mr.  Youatt  pos¬ 


sessed  great  learning  /"  which  we  must  under¬ 
stand  as  applicable  to  his  extraordinary  erudition, 
as  well  as  to  his  eminent  acquirements  as  a  Vete¬ 
rinarian  ;  to  his  depth  and  profundity  in  Greek 
and  Latin  lore,  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  geometry,  his  general  and  all-pervad¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  science  and  art !  However,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  shall  confine  the  few  obser¬ 
vations  I  have  to  offer  to  the  most  prominent  of 
Mr.  Youatt’s  literary  performances,  his Treatise 
on  the  Horse,"  published,  amongst  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  mass  of  other  rubbish,  under  the  influence  of 
the  mountebank  establishment,  entitled  “  The  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge." 
Useful  knowledge  indeed  !  I  will  briefly  submit 
this  book  to  the  crucible  of  investigation  ;  veiy 
briefly,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  am  well  aware,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  trespassed  on  your  necessarily  limited  space ; 
it  will  show  Mr.  Youatt  in  a  correct  light ;  and  if 
his  quality  be  genuine,  if  his  pretensions  to  scien¬ 
tific  attainments  be  well  founded,  he  cannot  fail, 
by  this  conspicuous  exaltation,  to  acquire  never 
fading  laurels,  pre-eminent  and  dazzling  immor¬ 
tality  ! 

It  was  doubly  unkind  in  Mr.  Coleman  to  finish 
his  admirable  discourse  in  a  manner  that  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  me  a  task  of  greater  length  than  would 
have  been  otherwise  necessary : — so  much  for  a 
flash  of  wit ! 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  the  present  subject, 
Mr.  Youatt’s  elaborate  treatise  on  “  The  Horse," 
has  been  already  noticed  in  your  publication  ;  and 
therefore  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  peru¬ 
sing  it  for  the  last  six  months  will  have  your  re¬ 
marks  impressed  upon  their  minds ;  while  such  as 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  which  such  perusal  could  scarcely  fail  to 
impart,  will  find  themselves  well  repaid  for  the 
trouble  of  retrospection.  But  those  who  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  what  relates  to  the  horse,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  his  treatment  anatomically,  physiolo¬ 
gically,  and  pathologically,  will  not  think  a  trifling 
recurrence  time  worse  than  idly  spent,  even  thongh 
I  should  stumble  upon  the  precise  points  which 
hav  already  attracted  your  investigatorial  atten¬ 
tion. 

Speaking  of  the  Dongola  horse,  Mr.  Youatt  ob¬ 
serves  “  The  neck  is  long  and  slender,  the  crest 
fine,  and  the  withers  sharp  and  high,  giving  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Jorehand ;  but  the  breast  is  too  narrow,  the 
quarters  and  flanks  too  flat,  and  the  back  carped. 
They  constitute  excellent  war  horses,  from  their 
speed,  durability,  and  size."  Now,  if  the  “  withers 
be  sharp  and  high,"  the  back  cannot  be  carped ;" 
if  he  bach  be  carped,  the  horse  cannot  possess 
‘‘  speed ;"  take  it  which  way  you  will,  Mr.  Youatt. 
Further,  how  is  it  possible  a  horse  can  be  remark¬ 
able  for  “  durability, whose  breast  is  too  narrow, 
the  quarters  and  flanks  too  flat  ?" 

From  the  motley  garb  in  which  “  this  accom¬ 
plished  Veterinarian's”  notions  appear,  we  should 
strongly  suspect  that  his  knowledge  of  those  arti¬ 
ficial  signs  which  impress  upon  the  mind’s  eye  the 
beautiful  science  of  writing,  was  remarkably 
scanty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  can  scarcely  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mr.  Youatt  is  acquainted  with  the 
gramatical  construction  of  the  English  language ; 
yet  I  could  have  pardoned  that  sort  of  semi  hiatus, 
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had  sense  gleamed  through  his  hobbling  strain,” 
instead  of  his  book  being  replete  with  outrageous 
nonsense,  similar  to  the  delectable  specimen  quoted 
above.  Therefore,  in  order  not  to  tire  the  reader 
with  worse  than  nursery  tales  of  an  “  Arabian 
mare  travelling  hard  for  three  whole  days  succes¬ 
sively,  and  neither  she  nor  her  rider  tasting  food 
staggering  relations,  and  astounding  falsehood,  I 
shall  quote  a  short  paragraph,  and  finish  my 
lengthy  epistle,  by  a  few  elucidatory  observations 
which  it  imperiously  demands. 

“  Although  the  hunter  may  be  unwilling  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  chase,  he  who  is  merciful  to  his  beast 
will  soon  recognize  the  symptoms  of  excessive  and 
dangerous  distress.  To  the  drooping  pace  and 
staggering  gait,  and  heaving  flank,  and  heavy  bear¬ 
ing  on  hand,  will  be  added  a  very  peculiar  noise. 
The  unexperienced  person  will  fancy  it  to  be  the 
beating  of  the  heart ;  but  that  has  almost  ceased 
to  beat,  and  the  lungs  are  becoming  gorged  with 
blood.  It  is  the  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles 
of  the  belly,  called  into  violent  action  to  assist  hi 
the  now  laborious  office  of  breathing.”  The 
convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly  !” 
What  an  extraordinary  discovery!  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Youatfs  “  great  learning,”  I  suppose  :  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly,” 


against  the  Palatine  veins,”  for  a  hundred  !  I 
willingly  give  this  gentleman  merit  for  discursive¬ 
ness  of  fancy,  if  not  for  sublimity  of  genius  ;  al¬ 
ready  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution  (mark 
that !)  should  the  chair  at  the  College  become 
vacant,  what  more  efficiently-influential  recom¬ 
mendation  could  Mr.  Youatt  carry  in  his  hand  than 
his  erudite  remarks  on  the  “  Palatine  Veins,”  his 
potently-pathetic  disquisition  on  the  convulsive 
motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly !” 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  notions  of  those 
distinguished  characters  who  lent  themselves  to 
the  foundation  of  “  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,”  no  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  it  has  been  highly  injurious  to  the  legi¬ 
timate,  the  genuine,  the  fair  and  honest  trader  ; 
that  it  has  become  a  system  of  empyricism,  through 
the  medium  of  which  the  most  contemptible 
mountebanks  are  enabled  to  spread  their  dele¬ 
terious  and  death-dealing  quackery  far  and  wide. 
If  the  origin  of  the  establishment  seemed  feasible 
and  even  praiseworthy,  it  has  been  worked  by  cun¬ 
ning  knaves  into  a  manufactory  of  literary  impos¬ 
ture,  piracy,  and  fraud.  The  existence  of  such  an 
institution  is  equally  disgraceful  to  the  country, 
and  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  ! 

Hornet. 


REVIEW. 


The  Courser^s  Companion,  second  edition,  re^ 
vised  and  enlarged;  to  which  is  added  the 
Breeder’s  Guide,  or  Breeding  in  all  its 
Branches,  In  two  volumes.  By  Thomas 
Thacher, 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  small  volume  on 
Coursing  made  its  appearance  from  the  pen 
of  this  gentleman  ;  and,  as  we  tax  our  scanty 
circumstances  with  the  purchase  of  all  pub¬ 
lications  on  Field  Sports  which  fall  under 
our  notice,  so  the  “  Courser's  Manual,”  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Thacker,  passed  before  our  eyes 
as  a  matter  of  course.  We  felt  at  the  time 
that  something  of  the  sort  was  wanting  ;  that 
is,  we  felt  that,  as  far, as  relates  to  the  rules 
of  coursing,  or  laws  of  the  leash,  the  code 
put  together  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  well  calcu¬ 
lated,  perhaps,  for  the  period  in  which  they 
made  their  appearance,  were  not  exactly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  improvements  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  progress  of  time.  Mr.  Thacker 
simplified  these  rules,  and  rendered  them 
more  intelligible ;  and,  although  they  might 
be  considered  as  susceptible  of  further  im¬ 
provement,  still  the  little  volume  might  be 
deemed  an  acquisition,  inasmuch  as  by  it  a 
trifling  advance  in  the  progress  of  improve¬ 
ment  had  evidently  been  made. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  when  the 


present  volumes  reached  our  hands,  as  it 
seemed  strange  to  issue  a  second  edition  be¬ 
fore  the  first  was  sold  ;  but  then  we  are  told 
this  “  second  edition  ‘  is  revised  and  en¬ 
larged,'  and  the  Breeder’s  Guide”  added  to 
it.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Thacker 
did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  laurels  he  had 
acquired  with  his  previous  attempt  at  au¬ 
thorship,  as  the  volumes  under  consideration 
will  add  nothing  to  his  literary  reputation. 

In  a  Dedication  to  the  first  volume,  Mr. 
Thacker  thus  draws  his  own  portrait : — “I 
am  tolerably  fair,  not  very  choleric,  and  with 
near  three  scores  of  winters  over  my  head, 
am  yet  six  feet  and  upwards  high  ;  married, 
with  a  numerous  family  of  children;  and,  if 
I  may  add  a  further  description  of  myself,  as 
expressed  by  that  celebrated  amateur  of  the 
long  dogs,  Mr.  Hoskins,  when  recommending 
me  to  the  Newmarket  and  Swaflham  Clubs, 
as  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  officiate  as  a 
coursing  judge;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  the  late  Lord  Rivers,  ‘  what  were  my 
qualifications,’  he  said,  ‘  why,  my  Lord,  he 
has  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  is  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
and  he  rides  like  a  d-v-1 1’  ” — Very  good,  in¬ 
deed  ! 

This  dedication  is  drivellingly -lengthy ;  from 
which,  however,  we  quote  the  following : — 
“  Should  this  work  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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classical  amateur,  the  physiologist,  or  other 
learned  man,  I  must  trust  to  his  indulgent 
consideration  of  any  defect  in  elegance  of 
diction,  as  it  is  not  written  exclusively  forsuch, 
but  also  for  practieal  men,  who,  like  myself, 
may  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  so  mueh 
erudition  ;  and  though  I  trust  it  will  be  found 
tolerably  free  from  the  eharge  of  verbosity, 
(bravo!)  yet  it  necessarily  descends  further 
into  details  for  the  praetieal  man  than  would 
be  necessary  if  intended  for  the  classie,  the 
physiologist, or  the  philosopher  alone/’  Who, 
after  tliis,  would  expect  the  modest  Mr. 
Thaeker’s  exuberant  excogitations  to  be  nu¬ 
merously  emblazoned  with  classical  quota¬ 
tions,  his  wretchedly  eonstructed  English 
diction  embellished  with  Roman  ornament, 
with  an  affectation  of  depth  and  profundity  in 
physiological  and  philosophical  research? 

We  give  the  following  specimen  of  Mr. 
Thacker’s  physiology; — “The dog  approaches 
nearest  to  the  human  species  of  any  part  of 
the  brute  creation  ;  the  elephant  comes  next 
in  sagacity  to  the  dog  1”  What  ignorant  non¬ 
sense  !  The  brute  creation  will  be  found  to 
approximate  human  nature  precisely  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  cerebral  developement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  ;  and  thus  we  instantly 
perceive  the  monkey  tribe,  particularly  in 
that  ramification  of  it,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Ouran  Outang,  must  be  placed  next  to 
man  on  the  score  of  sagacity,  while,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  phrenologist,  the  mental 
manifestations  of  these  creatures  incontestibly 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  position.  Fur¬ 
ther,  no  person  can  have  watched  the  motions 
of  the  elephant,  marked  the  intelligent  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  eye,  without  feeling  a  perfect 
conviction,  that,  on  the  score  of  sagacity,  he 
leaves  every  other  quadruped  at  an  immea¬ 
surable  distance. 

On  the  subject  of  breeding,  Mr.  Thacker  is 
very  diffuse  ;  and  if  w^e  cannot  discover  any 
thing  like  a  masterly  stroke  of  genius,  we 
may  give  this  gentleman  credit  for  “  spinning 
a  long  yarn,  a  very  long  yarn  indeed  how¬ 
ever,  he  ventures  to  state  his  opinion  in  direct 
opposition  to  experience  and  the  evidence  of 
facts  : — “  Another  error  (he  observes)  is,  you 
may  by  chance  have  a  very  fast  dog,  not  of  a 
pure  or  good  breed,  and  breed  from  him  with 
a  well  bred  bitch  ;  this,  though  you  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  a  good  puppy  or  two,  will  never 
do  to  go  on  with.”  We  should  like  to  know 
what  this  learned  Theban,  this  elaborate  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Stagyrite,  means  by  “  good 
breed  ?*^  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that,  as  superior  speed  must  result  from  supe¬ 
rior  form  or  animal  conformation,  “  a  very 
fast  dog”  cannot  be  ill-bred  ;  and,  as  he  must 
necessarily  present  the  requisite  proportions, 
his  produce  is  likely  to  possess  the  same  pro¬ 
perties,  upon  the  well  acknowledged  princi¬ 
ple  of  “  like  producing  like.”  But,  that  our 
author  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
power  and  speed,  his  representation  of  the 
greyhound  Burgundy  proves  to  demonstra- 
tration.  An  engraving  of  “  Burgundy,  the 


property  of  Mr.  H.  Bates,”  faces  the  title  of 
the  second  volume  ;  and  this  dog  Burgundy 
is  represented  as  a  very  superior  greyhound  : 
now,  if  the  dog  in  question  be  correctly  deli¬ 
neated,  if  the  real  Burgundy  be  equally  long  in 
the  fore  legs,  and  equally  stilty,  as  the  pic¬ 
torial  representation,  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  very  slowest  of  the  slow. 

Mr.  Thacker,  in  the  delivery  of  his  oracles, 
is  sometimes  as  mysterious  as  his  prototype 
of  Delphi ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  “  blood,” 
if  we  gather  his  meaning  aright,  he  attributes 
the  speed  and  stoutness  of  the  greyhound  to 
the  purple  fluid  which  circulates  in  his  veins : 
he  says  “  the  deficiency  of  wind  and  stout¬ 
ness  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  blood  being 
deteriorated.”  Has  our  author  analyzed  the 
blood  of  the  greyhound  ?  Has  he  ascertained 
the  simple  elements  of  which  this  fluid  is 
composed?  If  so,  he  has  not  condescended 
to  enlighten  his  readers  on  the  subject.  Let 
him,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already,  subject  the 
blood  of  various  greyhounds  to  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis  ;  and  if  he  be  successful  in  shewing  the 
absolute  ditference  and  various  gradations, 
if  he  prove  that  the  power  and  speed  of  the 
greyhound  results  from  blood,  and  not  from 
form  or  animal  conformation,  we  cannot  do 
less  than  consider  him  a  conjuror.  To  breed, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  attributes  the  desir¬ 
able  qualities  in  a  greyhound  ;  to  blood  in  the 
second  :  which  of  these  are  we  to  choose  ? 

Again,  “  experience  (says  our  author) 
shows  that  those  greyhounds  of  a  form  and 
shape  most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  not 
always  the  most  swift ;  but  when  great 
muscular  strength  and  straight  good  limbs 
are  united  with  length  and  fineness  of 
head,  neck,  and  stern,  although  there  may 
not  be*that  beautiful  symmetry,  are  yet  de¬ 
ficient  in  none  of  those  performances  which 
constitute  a  real  good  greyhound.”  Without 
stopping  to  criticise  the  wretched  verbiage 
in  which  Mr.  Thacker  has  endeavoured  to 
convey  his  ill-arranged  ideas,  we  must  repeat 
our  previous  observation,  that,  as  speed  and 
power  result  from  animal  conformation,  so  a 
greyhound  of  “  form  and  shape  most  beauti¬ 
ful”  must  be  superior  in  the  qualities  just 
mentioned  to  one  that  does  “  not  present 
that  beautiful  symmetry  — this,  too,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  “  length  and  fineness  of  his 
stern!” 

We  pass  over  the  author’s  disquisition  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Dog:  it  is  too  contempti¬ 
ble  for  extended  notice. 

One  short  quotation  more,  and  we  have 
done.  Mr.  Thacker  recommends  “  coursers 
to  select  their  whelps  by  the  length  of  their 
sterns,  as  the  best  indication  of  good  breedJ 
We  were  previously  told  that  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  greyhound  resulted  entirely 
from  the  ireed,  then  the  blood:  we  are  now 
informed  that  the  proportion  of  these  quali¬ 
ties  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  tail! 
What  next?  But  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Thacker  has  witnessed  many  courses, 
we  have  no  doubt,  upon  Piston  Hills,  and  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Derby,  but  he  does  not  possess  a 
knowledge  of  coursing  in  some  other  parts  of 
England,  which  would  appear  necessary  to 
the  correct  elucidation  of  the  subject ;  while, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  perceptive  faculties, 
and  acuteness  of  observation,  our  author  is 
miserably  deficient — to  say  nothing  as  to  his 
egregious  ignorance  of  the  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  English  language,  and  his 
wretchedly  inadequate  powers  of  expression. 
In  fact,  with  scarcely  a  single  requisite  for 
such  a  task,  Mr.  Thacker  has  obtruded  on  the 
notice  of  the  public  an  ill-arranged  farrago 
of  the  most  contemptible  and  the  vilest  trash, 
fundamentally  unsound,  false  in  principle,  ig¬ 
norant  to  a  degree,  and  in  many  parts  unne¬ 
cessarily  and  vulgarly  indelicate ! 

Finally,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  with 
Mr.  Thacker,  personally,  we  have  nothing  to 
do :  but  having  placed  himself  before  the 
public  in  the  character  of  an  author,  his  lite¬ 
rary  effusions  become  a  fair  subject  of  legiti¬ 
mate  animadversion.  We  abhor  quackery  in 
every  form ;  and  as  far  as  relates  to  Field 
Sports  mountebank  scribblers  had  already 
appeared  more  than  sufficiently  numerous, 
without  Mr.  Thacker  tacking  himself  to  the 
fag  end  of  the  list. 


THE  WHITE  GOS  EAGLJ5. 


(From  Vaillaint.') 

If  intrepidity  and  courage  are  the  moral  charac¬ 
ters  which  distinguish  eagles  from  other  birds  of 
prey,  this  bird  is  as  much  an  eagle  as  that  which  I 
have  before  described  under  the  name  of  the  Grif- 
fard  :  he  is  a  tyrant  of  all  the  larger  birds  which 
inhabit  the  same  district, — a  true  despot,  who, 
abusing  his  power,  wages  war  against  all  who  sur¬ 
round  him,  and  immolates  all  who  approach  him. 
Destined  to  make  birds  his  prey,  nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  great  facility  of  flight  ;  a  very 
long  tail  serves  admirably  to  direct  his  course 
with  quickness,  and  accomodate  it  to  the  frequent 
and  sudden  veerings  of  the  birds  who  seek  to  es¬ 
cape  his  talons  :  a  rapid  zigzag  flight,  which  almost 
always  enables  them  to  escape  from  every  other 
bird  of  prey,  becomes  useless  when  pursued  by 
the  White  Gos  E^le.  It  is  while  in  pursuit  of 
wood-pigeons  that  I  have  had  most  occasion  to 
admire  the  address  of  this  eagle ;  he  seems  indeed 
to  prefer  to  hunt  those  birds  whose  flight  is  the 
most  rapid  and  irregular  ;  that  species  of  pigeon 
which  I  have  described  under  the  name  of  Ramron, 
and  which  is  remarkable,  in  this  respect,  forming 
his  ordinary  prey.  I  have  seen  falcons,  goss- 
hawks,  sparrow-hawks,  and  hobbies,  all  in  chace 
of  our  pigeons  in  Europe,  but  they  have  seldom 
succeeded  even  when  they  have  precipitated  them¬ 
selves  into  the  midst  of  an  entire  flock  of  these. 
Their  methods,  however,  are  very  different  from 
those  which  the  White  Gos  Eagle  so  successfully 
employs.  Birds  of  prey  generally  seek  to  overtake 
their  game  by  their  very  rapid  flight,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  attack  them  either  from  above,  or  on  one 
side.  This  eagle,  on  the  contrary,  controls  him¬ 
self,  measures  his  flight,  and  leaves  nothing  to 


fortune.  The  spotted  wood-pigeon, 'as  I  have  re¬ 
marked  in  giving  the  description  of  it,  rises  above 
tall  trees,  and  seems  to  amuse  himself  with  a  sin¬ 
gular  mode  of  flight  peculiar  to  himself;  while  the 
pigeon  is  thus  engaged,  our  eagle  darts  from  his 
ambuscade,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  beneath 
the  pigeon  before  he  can  manage  to  precipitate 
and  conceal  himself  in  the  wood,  it  is  all  over 
with  him  ;  all  his  turns  and  all  his  rapid  doublings 
will  avail  him  nothing :  his  enemy  meets  him  at 
every  turn,  and  seems  to  wish  rather  to  tire  his 
victim  out,  than  actively  to  pursue  him ;  always 
below  him,  his  only  care  seems  to  be  to  prevent 
him  from  gaining  the  trees  :  the  sooner  the  pigeon 
throws  himself  towards  them,  the  sooner  is  he 
taken ;  for  our  eagle,  traversing  the  shortest  line 
in  the  same  time,  is  sure  to  meet  him,  and  his 
prey  thus  falls  into  his  power  at  the  very  moment 
he  thought  to  have  escaped.  It  is  only  when  the 
pigeon  is  forced  to  betake  himself  to  the  open 
plain,  that  our  eagle  flies  straight  at  him,  when  he 
is  able  to  seize  him  in  an  instant,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  exhausted  ;  but  he  very  rarely  dares 
to  quit  the  wood,  knowing  that  his  only  resource 
is  to  get  into  the  thickest  of  the  trees,  where,  in 
consequence  of  our  eagle  not  having  free  scope  for 
action,  he  may  hope  to  escape.  The  White  Gos 
Eagle  strips  the  feathers  from  his  prey  before  he 
tears  it,  devouring  it  while  perched  under  the 
branches  of  some  large  tree,  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  one,  or  upon  a  rock,  or  other  high  spot,  but 
never  on  the  ground. 

The  White  Gos  Eagle  frequents  forests  only; 
and  seems  to  prefer  those  places  where  the  largest 
and  fewest  trees  are  found.  In  one  of  these,  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  branch,  he  lies  in  wait  for  pigeons 
and  wood  partridges,  among  the  latter  of  which  he 
precipitates  himself  downwards  with  much  noise. 
He  also  makes  prey  of  a  very  small  species  of 
gazelle,  which  is  only  found  in  forests,  and  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  ray  travels  under  the 
Hottentot  name  of  nometjes. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  a  pair  of  White  Gos  Eagles,  who  had 
established  themselves  near  my  camp  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  Anteniqua  country.  I  watched  them  for 
more  than  three  weeks  before  I  shot  them.  I 
used  to  pass  entire  mornings,  seated  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  in  observing  their  various  movements  and 
stratagems.  As  they  happened  to  be  hatching  at 
this  time,  I  was  always  sure  of  finding  them  in  the 
same  places  ;  when  one  of  them  had  mastered  any 
prey,  all  the  crows  of  the  vicinity  would  flock 
round  in  vast  numbers,  screaming  for  a  share  of 
the  booty,  but  the  eagle  would  appear  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  them,  and  they,  not  daring  to  ap¬ 
proach  too  near,  would  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
fragments  which  fell  from  the  tree.  When  any 
other  bird  of  prey  appeared  in  the  district,  the 
male  eagle  would  pursue  it  in  the  most  determined 
manner  till  out  of  his  domain.  The  very  small 
birds  might  approach  his  eyry,  and  even  alight 
upon  it  with  impunity  •.  the  eagle  would  do  them 
no  harm,  they  were  there  even  in  safety  against 
the  attack  of  any  inferior  bird  of  prey. 

The  wings  of  the  White  Gos  Eagle  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  extend  so  widely  as  those  of  the  other 
eagles  ;  for,  not  stretehing  farther  than  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  tail,  they  seem  to  be  shorter  in 
proportion  with  that,  which  is  very  long;  but  if 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  body,  the  expansion  of 
the  wings  will  be  found  sufficiently  great. 

The  White  Gos  Eagle  has  a  smaller  body  than 
the  European  eagles,  and  is  longer  and  of  a  lighter 
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figure.  He  is  admirably  constructed  in  every  re¬ 
spect  for  bird-hunting,  and  bears  to  our  European 
eagles  the  same  relation  that  harriers  do  to  wolf- 
dogs. 

The  White  Gos  Eagle  is  characterized  by  a  kind 
of  crest,  which  takes  its  origin  behind  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  {occiput,)  but  it  is  much  less  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  but 
slightly  perceptible  in  the  female ;  she  is  larger  by 
one-third  than  the  male;  her  colour  is  generally 
more  tinged  with  fawn-brown  over  the  mantle  and 
wing-coverts ;  both  of  them  are  booted,  that  is, 
feathered  to  the  toes.  The  tail  is  striped  across 
with  black  and  white.  The  great  e.xternal  plume¬ 
lets  of  the  wing-feathers  are  brownish,  and  striped 
in  all  that  pai  t  which  is  covered  when  the  wing  is 
folded.  The  iris  and  the  toes  are  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour !  the  talons,  which  are  very  strong,  are 
lead  coloured,  as  is  also  the  beak. 

All  the  feathers  of  the  White  Gos  Eagle  are 
white,  dashed  with  brownish  black  upon  the  man¬ 
tle  ;  they  are  soft,  and  not  rough  to  the  touch,  as 
those  of  eagles  are  in  general.  Its  cry  is  formed 
of  several  shrill  sounds,  uttered  hurriedly,  and 
which  may  be  expressed  by  cri-^iii-qui-qui~qui. 
When  perched  after  feeding,  it  may  be  heard  for 
entire  hours  repeating  these  sounds,  which  seem 
rather  feeble  for  a  bird  whose  size  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  Griffard. 

The  White  Gos  Eagle  builds  upon  the  top  of  tall 
trees.  The  male  and  female  take  it  in  turn  to  sit. 
I  have  never  met  with  more  than  two  eggs  in  the 
same  nest.  They  are  white,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
guinea-fowl’s,  but  rounder.  When  I  was  obliged 
to  quit  my  camp,  I  decided  upon  killing  the  old 
birds  ;  I  then  found  the  young  ones  were  covered 
entirely  with  a  whitish  fawn-coloured  down.  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  rear  them,  but  my  dogs  killed  them  be¬ 
fore  they  were  covered  with  all  their  feathers. 
Judging  by  those  they  already  had,  the  first  colours 
of  the  White  Gos  Eagle  seem  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  adult  bird,  excepting  that  the 
brown  is  fainter,  and  that  all  the  wing-coverts 
have  reddish  borders. 


ON  HAWKS,  HARES,  PHEASANTS, 
PARTRIDGES,  &c.,  &c. 


(  From  the  American  Turf  Register.) 

Mr.  Editor, — In  looking  over  one  of  the  late 
numbers  of  your  interesting  publication,  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  account  of  a  clergyman  in 
Fairfax,  who  is  described  as  taking  great  delight 
in  hawking.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that 
sport  was  practised  in  America.  Though  it  will 
certainly  never  become  general,  yet  it  might  afford 
an  idle,  but  not  unpleasing  recreation  to  the  sports¬ 
men  of  our  country.  We  have  Toxopholite 
societies,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  archery  should 
meet  with  more  favour  than  falconry.  The  fowl¬ 
ing  piece,  which  has  rendered  this  amusement  al¬ 
most  obsolete  in  Europe,  has  not  had  the  same 
effect  in  Eastern  countries.  In  China,  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  said  to  hunt,  frequently  attended  by  a 
thousand  falconers,  each  with  a  bird  upon  his  fist. 
In  Persia,  where  the  dog  is  held  to  be  an  impure 
animal,  hawking  is  at  this  time,  in  as  much  esteem 


as  it  was  in  Europe,  when  “  stately  dames  and 
knights  of  high  degree,’^  on  their  richly  caparisoned 
steeds,  spent  much  of  their  time  in  this  noble  diver¬ 
sion.  The  Persians  train  their  hawks  to  strike  the 
antelope.  The  bird  fastens  upon  his  head,  and  by 
flapping  its  wings  over  his  eyes  immediately  stops 
his  course,  and  he  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  his 
pursuers.  The  dominion  over  the  horse  is  said  to 
be  the  noblest  conquest  achieved  by  man.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  useful ;  but  I  know  not 
that  his  ascendancy  over  other  animals  appears 
more  wonderful  in  any  thing  than  his  being  able 
to  call  the  falcon  from  the  clouds,  to  make  him 
perch  on  his  hand  and  deliver  to  him  his  prey. 

Should  your  correspondent  be  inclined  to  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  diversion  is  practised  by  his  friend,  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  hawks,  and  mode  of  training  them, 
&c.,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  your  readers. 

An  anecdote  was  told  me,  by  a  gentleman, 
whose  pen  I  recognized  in  some  of  your  pages, 
which  shows  how  easy  it  would  be  to  tame  tlie 
hawk.  He  had  shot  one,  and  fearing  that  a  fa¬ 
vourite  dog  might  be  injured  by  the  bird,  he 
hastened  to  it,  and  found  it  only  winged.  Know¬ 
ing  that  gun-shot  wounds  produce  almost  instan¬ 
taneous  thirst,  he  dipped  his  ram-rod  in  a  stream 
that  ran  near.  The  hawk  was  preparing  for  battle, 
but  the  instant  he  perceived  the  clear  drop,  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  receive  it,  laid  his  ferocity 
aside,  and  in  a  few  days  was  becoming  quite  tame, 
when  he  was  unluckily  killed  (by  a  dog,  I  think), 
in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman.  I  have  twice 
since  this  was  related  to  me,  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  water  to  a  wounded  hawk.  He  swallowed 
it  greedily,  opened  his  mouth  as  desiring  more, 
and  seemed  to  be  immediately  gentle.  In  each 
case  the  bird  was  too  badly  wounded  to  survive 
many  hours,  or  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  tame 
him. 

I  will  give  you  another  instance  to  show  the  ease 
with  which  one  can  domesticate  the  wildest  bird. 
In  January,  1828,  I  fired  with  small  shot,  at  a 
flock  of  wild  geese,  just  as  they  rose  to  take  flight.. 
One  of  them  I  very  slightly  wounded  in  the  wing, 
and  secured  him.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  after 
I  brought  him  to  my  house,  he  ate  voraciously, 
and  within  aTortnight  was  suffered  to  go  at  large, 
and  would  borne  up  to  me  and  take  bread  from  my 
hand,  which  he  will  do  at  this  day,  though  it  is 
long  since  I  have  paid  any  particular  attention  to 
him.  He  has  never  shown  any  inclination  to 
breed  with  the  domestic  goose.  I  have,  however, 
heard  a  mongrel  race  is  not  uncommon.  That 
most  beautiful  bird,  the  Summer  Duck,  which  in 
the  richness  of  his  plumage,  surpasses  tlie  phea¬ 
sant,  and  vies  with  the  peacock,  is  easily  domesti¬ 
cated,  and  many  broods  have  been  reared  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  were  finally  lost  from 
neglect. 

How  does  it  happen,  that  the  grey  and  red 
legged  partridge,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pheasant, 
have  never  been  introduced  into  this  country  ?  I 
have  heard  that  some  attempts  to  breed  them  had 
been  made  near  Baltimore.  The  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  them  from  England,  on  account  of  the  game 
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laws,  has  discouraged  me  from  making  the  expe¬ 
riment. 

He  who  should  introduce  the  hare,  and  stock 
any  part  of  our  country  with  it,  would  indeed  be  a 
public  benefactor.  The  prolific  character  of  the 
animal  would  insure  success  to  one  who  could  pro¬ 
cure  a  few  of  them. 

I  have  never  seen  bat  shooting  mentioned  in  any 
sporting  work.  The  bird  is  a  caprimulgus,  or  goat 
sucker.  It  is  one  of  the  few  common  to  the  two 
continents,  and  is  known  in  England,  and  described 
by  Bewick,  by  the  name  of  Night  Jar.  In  the 
Northern  States,  it  is  called  the  Night  Hawk.  In 
Virginia,  it  affords  fine  sport  from  the  last  of  July 
to  the  first  of  October.  They  collect  in  immense 
numbers  just  before  sunset,  especially  after  a  light 
shower,  around  barns  or  wheat  stacks  ;  and  their 
wheeling  rapid  flight,  gives  a  fair  trial  to  the  skill 
of  the  gunner.  Notwithstanding  the  absurd  name 
of  Bat,  which  is,  in  this  state,  most  preposterously 
given  to  them,  they  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
With  us  bat  shooting  is  as  well  known  as  partridge 
shooting.  The  whip-poor-will  is  also  a  caprimulgus, 
and  I  have  heard  many  persons,  and  some  of  them 
old  sportsmen,  assert  that  it  was  the  same  with  the 
bat.  To  satisfy  an  incredulous  friend,  I  shot  a 
whip-poor-will,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  found  the 
difference  between  the  birds  to  be  exactly  as 
Wilson  describes  it.  The  colour  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  is  more  of  a  brown,  and  it  wants  the  white 
bars  that  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  wings  of  the 
other — but  flitting  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  it 
may  well  be  mistaken  for  the  bat. 

If  you  think  this  rambling  communication  de¬ 
serving  a  place  in  your  Register,  you  may  again 
hear  from  M. 


DEER  HUNTING  IN  AMERICA,  AT 
BERKLEY  SPRINGS. 


Mr.  Editor, — You  may  have  observed,  and  as 
a  sportsman,  I  have  no  doubt,  felt,  the  pleasure 
we  derive  in  recounting  our  exploits  to  the 
world.  Under  this  common  impulse  I  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  to  describe  our  last  deer- 
hunt,  though  I  cannot  but  sensibly  feel  how  in¬ 
competent  I  am  to  do  it  justice. 

With  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  hunt  I  shall 
not  trouble  you :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  were 
all  “  good  men  and  true.”  We  made  up  in  zeal 
our  want  of  experience,  for  before  the  “man¬ 
tle  of  night  had  been  lifted  from  the  earth,”  we 
were  ready,  anxiously  awaiting  the  approach  of 
day,  at  length 

“  Night  wanes,  the  vapours,  around  the  mountains 
curl’d, 

Melt  into  morn,  and  light  awakes  the  world.” 

It  was  one  of  those  soft,  mild  mornings  of  July, 
which  Thomson  loved  to  paint.  The  snowy 
mist  crowned  the  mountains  on  either  hand,  and 
floated  over  the  valley  in  a  thousand  fantastic 
shapes.  As  we  bounded  on  to  cover,  I  felt  the  full 
force  of  those  spendid  lines  of  Byron ; — 


“  But  mighty  nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens  and  life  on  earth. 

Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam. 

Heath  in  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream.” 

We  met  at  the  mill-pond  into  which  we  wished 
to  drive  the  deer.  Dr.  J.  and  Mr.  B.  of  Han¬ 
cock,  two  as  good  sportsmen  as  ever  backed  a 
horse,  or  sounded,  on  the  mellow  horn,  the  thril¬ 
ling  anthem  of  the  antlered  buck,  brought  with 
them  a  faithful  servant  who  had  charge  of  the 
dogs  and  acted  as  driver.  Nace,  like  Carey,  of 
the  Swallow  Barn,  had  grown  grey  in  the  service, 
and  like  him,  he  knew  the  wile  of  every  varmint  of 
the  woods,  for,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
dam,  around  which  we  took  our  stands,  he  roused 
a  fine  buck,  which  bounded  away  in  gallant  style. 
Then  opened  the  finest  cry  ever  heard ;  the  deep 
mellow  tones  of  the  hounds,  repeated  by  the 
echoes  of  the  mountains,  made  music  such  as 
Rossini  or  Paganini  never  heard.  The  noble  prey 
confident  in  his  strength,  ran,  like  a  grey  fox? 
within  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile,  confining  himself 
to  a  small  mountain  which  jutted  into  the  pond ; 
so  that,  remaining  stationary  as  we  were,  we 
always  had  the  dogs  within  hearing. 

As  the  pack  would  gradually  wind  round  the 
mountains,  we  enjoyed  every  modulation  of  the 
music,  from  the  loud  and  joyous  burst  as  they 
approached,  to  subdued,  yet  sweeter  tones,  in  the 
distance  ;  and  again,  as  they  climbed  towards  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  were  gradually  lost 
to  view  beneath  the  thick  mists  which  yet  lingered 
on  its  top,  the  cry,  like  a  powerful  organ  in  a  vast 
and  dim  cathedral,  assumed  a  tone,  at  once  rich, 
sublime,  and,  as  it  were,  unearthly. 

The  dogs  were  approaching  us  again,  for,  as 
we  thought,  the  last  time;  every  hunter  had  his 
rifle  ready,  anxiously  expecting  that  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  would  be  the  one  to  raise  it,  when  we  heard 
the  unlooked-for  and  unwelcome  crack  of  a  rifle 
on  the  hill.  The  cry  ceased  instantaneously,  and 
we  thought  the  deer  killed.  It  burst  forth  again, 
however,  but  took  a  new  direction  towards  the 
Potomac.  We  immediately  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
the  chase  coming  in  where  we  were ;  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  were  about  to  return  home,  when 
a  melancholy  sight  presented  itself,  superadding 
to  the  disappointment  which  every  sportsman 
must  learn  to  bear,  a  feeling  of  indignant  horror 
that  no  language  can  express.  Our  leading  dog, 
a  noble  animal,  true  to  the  line  of  his  game  as  the 
“  needle  to  the  pole,”  came  limping  towards  us 
covered  with  blood  !  He  had  been  shot,  and  by  a 
thing  which  we  are  obliged  to  call  a  man,  though 
he  showed  himself  by  this  cowardly  act,  devoid  of 
that  which  alone  distinguishes  man  from  the  mere 
brute,  a  soul.  Could  his  name  be  discovered  in 
your  Sporting  Annals,  should  it  be  “  damned  to 
everlasting  fame.”  W e  had  the  dog  taken  care  of, 
his  wound  being  carefully  dressed  by  Dr.  J.,  and 
had  been  gone  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  when  a  buck  and  a  doe  plunged  together 
into  the  water.  Some  boys,  who  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time,  pelted  them  with  stones,  until 
finally,  they  escaped,  regained  their  native  wilds, 
and  will,  I  doubt  not,  afford  sport  for  another 
day.  Your’.s,  &c.  S.  G.  F. 
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TOWERING  OF  BIRDS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  your  last  number  of 
the  Sportsman,  a  second  letter  signed  by  “  Medi- 
cus,”  concerning  the  probable  cause  of  towering 
of  birds ;  in  the  former  of  which  he  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  it  is  caused  by  a  pellet  striking  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head  obliquely,  producing 
concussion  of  the  brain  ;  my  curiosity  was  excited 
by  seeing  the  remarks  of  a  “  Gamekeeper,”  in  the 
November  number  of  your  valuable  magazine, 
and  was  determined  when  an  opportunity  offered 
of  satisfying  myself  as  to  its  cause.  Happening  to 
be  grouse  shooting  on  the  Breconshire  hills,  on  the 
3d  of  this  month,  I  fired  at  a  bird,  and  thought 
he  had  escaped  unhurt,  but  observed  that  he 
“  towered,”  after  flying  a  great  distance.  Being 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  I,  the  following  day, 
carefully  dissected  it,  and  found  that  a  pellet  had 
entered  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  the  brain  being 
untouched.  Since  then  an  occurrence  of  the  same 
kind  happened  to  me  in  a  pheasant,  in  which  the 
brain  was  uninjured,  but  the  lungs  were  perfo¬ 
rated  by  two  pellets.  A  brother  Medicus  who  is 
an  old  sportsman,  and  assisted  me  in  the  dissec¬ 
tions,  entirely  agrees  with  me  in  the  above  re¬ 
marks. 

I  have  seen  birds  when  wounded  in  the  head, 
making  a  sort  of  circle  in  the  air,  and  then  fall ; 
but  never  knew  of  one  so  wounded  to  “  tower.” 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CYMRO. 

Nedd-vechan,  Glamorganshire. 


The  Rifle. — Some  months  (nearly  twelve) 
have  elapsed,  since  Muc  Coonse,  the  Michigan 
Chief,  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  this  immense 
metropolis  by  his  extraordinary  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  Rifle ;  but,  surprising  as  his  performances 
might  appear,  we  saw  them  surpassed,  very  far 
surpassed,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  8,  at  the 
Pavilion  Theatre,  where  a  Signor  Givaldi  struck 
an  apple  six  times  in  succession,  (and  very  centri- 
cally  too)  held  by  his  son  at  the  greatest  distance 
the  stage  would  allow  !  and  this  feat  he  performed 
witliout  the  assistance  of  a  rest,  a  method  to  which 
the  Indian  uniformly  resorted.  Therefore,  taking 
into  consideration  the  advantage  of  a  rest,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Canadian  Chief  sinks  into 
nothingness  compared  with  that  of  the  well- 
whiskered  Signor  above  mentioned.  Nor  was  this 
all,  Givaldi,  by  way  of  a  finale,  we  suppose,  took 
from  his  pocket  a  common  Jew’s  harp,  and  drew 
from  it  a  delicateness,  as  well  as  a  fulness  and 
strength,  of  tone,  of  which  we  had  hitherto  thought 
it  utterly  insusceptible. 


Singular  Hare-Hunting. — Some  time  since, 
as  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Horndean,  was  going  a  few  miles 
on  foot,  in  the  forest  of  Bere,  to  visit  a  friend, 
he  observed  a  hare  come  into  the  green  road  be¬ 
fore  him,  which  seemed  to  be  listening, and  looking 
back  for  something  which  pursued  her.  He  stood 
still,  and  hearing  no  dog,  was  curious  to  discover 
the  cause  of  her  alarm ;  when,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  he  discovered  the  object  of  it  to  be  a  small 
yellow-red  and  white  stoat,  which  hunted  her 
footsteps  with  the  utmost  precision.  He,  wishing 


to  know  if  so  diminutive  an  animal  could  have  a 
chance  of  coping  with  the  great  speed  of  the  hare, 
retreated  to  a  holm-bush  hard  by,  where  he  was 
an  attentive  observer  of  this  silent  hunt  for  near 
two  hours,  during  which,  he  is  certain  to  have 
seen  both  hare  and  stoat  at  least  forty  times. 
They  were  frequently  gone  for  five  or  ten  minutes  ; 
but  the  hare,  still  unwilling  to  leave  the  place 
where  she  was  found,  came  round  again,  and  her 
little  pursuer  sometimes  close  at  her  heels.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  this  remarkable  chase,  which 
became  uncommonly  interesting,  the  hare  took 
advantage  of  the  thickest  covert  the  place  afforded, 
and  made  use  of  all  her  cunning  and  strength  to 
escape,  but  without  effect ;  till  at  length,  wearied 
out  by  the  perseverance  of  the  stoat  Mr.  C.  heard 
her  cry  for  some  time.  At  last,  the  cries  coming 
from  one  point,  he  concluded  she  was  become  the 
victim  of  the  chase  ;  on  which  he  went  to  the 
spot,  where  he  found  the  hare  quite  dead,  and  the 
stoat  so  intently  fastened  on  her  neck,  as  not  to 
perceive  his  approach.  The  stoat,  in  its  turn, 
now  fell  a  victim  to  Mr.  C.’s  stick  ;  after  which  he 
proceeded,  with  both  hare  and  stoat,  to  the  house 
*of  his  friend. 


A  Tame  Pig  mistaken  for  a  Wild  Boar. — 

General  H - r,  who  now  holds  a  situation  of  high 

military  trust,  was  formerly  a  captain  in  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons,  and,  like  most  young  officers, 
had  more  gallantry  than  cash.  An  intrigue  with 
a  married  lady  involved  him  in  the  consequences 
of  an  action  for  crim.  con.  and  a  verdict  against 
him,  with  5,000/.  damages,  when  he  had  not  as 
many  shillings,  compelled  him  to  quit  his  country, 
and  take  refuge  in  France.  He  repaired  to  Calais, 
at  that  time  the  resort  of  all  the  English  who 
found  it  convenient  to  reside  on  the  Continent. 

Lord  C.  H - n,  and  several  other  well-known 

sporting  characters,  had  their  head-quarters  at 
the  principal  hotel.  No  sooner  was  the  arrival  of 

Captain  H - r  announced,  than  a  deputation  was 

sent  to  invite  him.  The  invitation  was  immedi¬ 
ately  accepted,  and  Lord  H.  who  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Captain,  and  knew  how  passion¬ 
ately  fond  he  was  of  hunting,  promised  the  com¬ 
pany  a  good  joke  at  his  expence.  It  happened 
about  this  time  that  a  report  was  current  of  a 
couple  of  wolves  having  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Forest  of  Guines,  and  carried  off  a  score  of 
sheep  and  a  shepherd  or  two.  Upon  this  theme 
Lord  C.  H.  set  to  work.  He  told  the  Captain  that 
his  arrival  was  fortunate,  as  he  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  enjoying  his  favourite  diversion  in 
perfection.  He  added  that  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  was  almost  desolated  by  a  wild  boar  of  most 
portentous  size  and  appearance,  and  he  proposed 
a  hunting  match  to  take  place  the  next  morning. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  rapture,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  H.  prepared  himself  for  the  chase.  He  got 
his  hunter  and  rifle  gun  ready,  and  as  he  was  told 
the  boar  might  attempt  to  run  at  him,  he  fortified 
his  limbs  with  a  pair  of  high  boots  which  reached 
to  his  middle.  Thus  equipped,  he  was  prepared  at 
all  points  for  the  dreadful  rencounter.  In  the 
mean  time  Lord  H.  considered,  that  as  the  chance 
of  finding  a  wild  boar  in  the  forest  of  Guines  was 
precarious,  it  was  necessary  at  least  to  make 
sure  of  a  tame  one.  Accordingly  he  repaired  to  a 
Marchand  des  Cochons  in  Calais,  and  purchased  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  fed  boar  pigs  he  could  find. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  directed  his  servant  to 
proceed  with  the  boar  in  a  string  to  the  forest  of 
Guines,  and  stop  near  the  pillar  erected  to  com- 
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meraorate  the  fall  of  Pilatre  de  Rozier.  He  in¬ 
structed  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound  of 
hunting  horns,  to  slip  the  string,  let  the  pig  loose, 
and  conceal  himself  by  climbing  a  tree,  perfectly 
assured  the  animal  would  not  wander  far.  The 
lad  stationed  himself  as  was  ordered,  and  about 
ten  o’clock,  the  gallant  Captain,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  cavalcade,  advanced  to  destroy  the 
formidable  boar.  When  the  troop  neared  the 
designated  spot,  the  horns  certified  their  approach. 
The  hog  was  slipped,  and,  happy  in  regaining  his 
liberty,  contented  himself  with  taking  his  break¬ 
fast  precisely  where  he  was  set  free.  The  Captain 
rode  boldly  on  with  his  rifle  ready  cocked,  and  the 
noise  of  the  party  disturbing  the  harmless  repast 
of  the  boar,  he  began  grunting  and  snorting  in  the 
customary  manner  of  the  swinish  race.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  soon  perceived  him  ;  his  imagination  magni¬ 
fied  the  animal  into  “a  rugged  Hyrcanian  boar, 
the  the  tyrant  of  the  woods;”  and  he  conceited 
himself  about  to  rival  one  of  the  labours  of  Her¬ 
cules.  He  let  fly  and  missed — the  pig  made  off  a 
grandpas.  The  Captain  followed,  loaded,  fired, 
and  missed  again.  The  third  time  he  was  more 
fortunate.  He  hit  the  poor  pig  in  the  heck,  and 
down  he  dropped.  The  company  galloping  up, 
the  Captain  dismounted,  and  with  his  sabre,  dex¬ 
terously  cut  of  the  animal’s  head.  It  was  insisted, 
that  as  he  had  achieved  the  principal  honour  of 
the  chase,  he  should  carry  the  hoar’s  head  in  tri¬ 
umph  through  the  streets  of  Calais.  A  large 
stake  was  provided,  and  the  head  was  fixed  on  the 
top.  The  Captain,  exulting  in  his  victory,  re¬ 
mounted,  seized  the  standard,  and  resting  one  end 
on  his  foot,  displayed  the  terrific  symbol  of  his 
prowess.  He  entered  Calais  with  as  much  pride 
as  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  when  he  carried  the  head 
of  a  dragon  to  Athelstan  at  Lincoln.  The  good 
people  of  the  town  were  amazed  at  such  a  proces¬ 
sion,  and  the  Marchand  des  Cochons,  who  recogni¬ 
sed  the  head  of  his  old  acquaintance,  could  not 
refrain  from  laughter.  The  sons  of  Nimrod  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  hotel,  and  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  where  the  Captain  was  drank  to  as  the  vali¬ 
ant  English  man,  whohad  not  been  forty-eight  hours 
in  Calais,  before  he  had  slain  the  most  tremen¬ 
dous  boar  that  ever  ravaged  any  country.  The 
Captain  received  their  praises  with  becoming  mo¬ 
desty,  but  still  he  thought  within  himself  he  me¬ 
rited  ten  times  greater.  After  dinner,  when  the 
glass  had  circulated  freely,  the  whole  story  was 
developed,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  adventure 
made  manifest.  The  Captain  was  at  first  highly 
mortified  and  irritated,  but  at  length  he  was  fain 
to  purchase  the  seci’esy  of  the  company,  and  avoid 
being  made  the  talk  of  the  town,  by  coming  down 
a  handsome  treat,  and  entertaining,  at  his  own 
cost,  the  whole  of  the  hunting  party. 

Affecting  Fidelity  of  a  Dog. — Professor  Raff  in 
his  “System  of  Natural  History”  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  fact,  and  as  the  authenticity  of  that  elegant 
author  is  unimpeachable,  we  think  it  fully  entitled 
to  a  place  in  this  collectiom.  “A  French  merchant 
hiving  some  money  due  from  a  correspondent,  set 
out  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  receive  it.  Having  settled  the  business  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  tied  the  bag  of  money  before  him, 
and  began  to  return  home.  His  faithful  dog,  as  if 
he  entered  into  his  master's  feelings,  frisked  round 
the  horse,  barked,  and  jumped,  and  seemed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  his  joy.  The  merchant  after  riding  some 
miles,  alighted  to  repose  himself  under  an  agreeable 
shade,  and,  taking  the  bag  of  money  in  his  hand,  laid 


it  down  by  his  side  under  an  edge,  and,  on  remount¬ 
ing,  forgot  it.  The  dog  perceived  his  lapse  of 
recollection,  and  wishing  to  rectify  it,  ran  to  fetch 
the  bag,  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  drag  along. 
He  then  ran  to  his  master,  and  by  crying,  barking, 
and  howling,  seemed  to  remind  him  of  his  mistake. 
The  merchant  understood  not  his  language  ;  but  the 
assiduous  creature  persevered  in  its  eftbrts,  and,  after 
trying  to  stop  the  horse  in  vain,  at  last  began  to 
bite  his  heels.  The  merchant  absorbed  in  some 
reverie,  wholly  overlooked  the  real  object  of  bis 
affectionate  attendant’s  importunity,  but  waked  to 
the  alarming  apprehension  that  he  was  gone  mad. 
Full  of  this  suspicion,  in  crossing  a  brook,  he  turned 
back  to  look  if  the  dog  would  drink  ;  the  animal  was 
too  intent  upon  his  master’s  business  to  think  of  it¬ 
self  ;  it  continued  to  bark  and  bite  with  greater 
violence  than  before.  ‘  Mercy  i  cried  the  afflicted 
merchant,  it  must  be  so,  my  poor  dog  is  certainly 
mad  ;  what  must  I  do  ?  I  must  kill  him,  lest  some 
greater  misfortune  befall  me ;  but  with  what  regret ! 
Oh,  could  I  find  any  one  to  perform  this  cruel  office 
for  me  !  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  I  myself  may 
become  the  victim,  if  I  spare  him.’  W  ith  these  words, 
he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  hand  took  an  aim  at  his  faithful  servant.  He 
turned  away  in  agony  as  he  fired,  but  the  aim  was 
too  sure  :  the  poor  animal  falls  wounded  and  welter¬ 
ing  in  his  blood,  and  still  endeavours  to  crawl  to- 
Avards  his  master,  as  if  to  tax  him  with  ingratitude. 
The  merchant  could  not  bear  the  sight ;  he  spurred 
on  his  horse  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,  and  lamented 
he  had  taken  a  journey,  which  had  cost  him  so  dear. 
Still,  however,  the  money  never  entered  his  mind  ; 
he  only  thought  of  his  poor  dog,  and  tried  to  console 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  had  prevented  a 
greater  evil  by  dispatching  a  mad  animal,  than  he 
had  suffered  a  calamity  by  his  loss.  This  opiate  to 
his  wounded  spirit  was  ineffectual.  ‘  I  am  most  un¬ 
fortunate  (said  he  to  himself ;  :  I  had  almost  rather 
have  lost  my  money  than  my  dog.’  Saying  this,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  his  treasure  ;  it  was 
missing  !  no  bag  was  to  be  found  !  In  an  instant  he 
opened  his  eyes  to  his  rashness  and  folly.  W retch 
that  I  am  !  I  alone  am  to  blame  :  I  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  admonition  which  my  innocent  and 
most  faithful  friend  gave  me,  and  I  have  sacrificed 
him  for  his  zeal.  He  only  wished  to  inform  me  of 
my  mistake,  and  he  was  paid  for  his  fidelity  with  his 
life.  Instantly  he  turned  his  horse,  and  w'ent  oflf 
with  a  full  gallop  to  the  place  where  he  had  stopped. 
He  saw  with  half-averted  eyes  the  scene  where  the 
tragedy  was  acted  ;  he  perceived  the  traces  of 
blood  as  he  proceeded :  he  was  oppressed  and 
distracted,  but  in  vain  did  he  look  for  his  dog — he 
was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  road.  At  last  he  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  he  had  alighted.  But  what  were 
his  sensations  !  his  heart  was  ready  to  bleed — he 
cursed  himself  in  the  madness  of  despair.  The  poor 
dog,  unable  to  follow  his  dear,  but  cruel,  master, 
had  determined  to  consecrate  his  last  moments  to 
his  service.  He  had  crawled,  all  bloody  as  he  was, 
to  the  forgotten  bag,  and  in  the  agonies  of  deatli  he 
lay  watching  beside  it.  When  he  saw  his  master, 
he  still  testified  his  jov  by  the  wagging  of  his  tail — 
he  could  do  no  more — he  tried  to  rise,  but  his 
strength  w^as  gone ;  the  vital  tide  was  ebbing  fast, 
even  the  caresses  of  his  master  could  not  prolong 
his  fate  for  a  few  moments :  he  stretched  out  his 
tongue  to  lick  the  hand  that  was  now  fondling  him 
in  the  agonies  of  regret,  as  if  to  seal  forgiveness  for 
the  deed  that  had  deprived  him  of  life.  He  then 
cast  a  look  of  kindness  on  his  master,  and  closed  his 
eyes  for  ever.” 
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But  to  return  to  Thurso.  We  took  up  our 
quarters  at  Mrs.  Stewart's,  the  principal  inn, 
where  we  experienced  every  attention ;  an 
Englishman,  however,  would  form  a  very  er¬ 
roneous  notion  of  the  inns  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  if,  in  his  imagination,  he  compared 
them  to  those  of  his  own  country :  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  waiter  who  attended  us  was  a 
good-lookingblack-eyed  lassie shoes  or 
stockings;  this  is  not  usual  in  England:  and 
in  fact  the  whole  establishment  is  as  different 
as  possible.  We  found  ourselves  comfortable 
nevertheless;  but  perhaps  of  all  countries 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  is  not  one 
where  comfort  is  so  much  studied,  or  so  well 
understood,  as  in  England,  or  where  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues. 

It  appears  strange  to  an  Englishman  to 
observe  the  females  descend  the  banks  of  ri¬ 
vers  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  family 
linen,  &c.,  yet  the  river  Thurso  was  scarcely 
ever  free  from  women  busily  employed  with 
their  washing  tubs ;  and  instead  of  using 
their  hands  for  the  purpose,  as  in  England, 
they  perform  this  operation  with  their  feet. 

My  friend  Mr.  F.  and  I,  rambled  one  even¬ 
ing  along  the  shore,  in  the  direction  of  an  old 
ruins,  called  Scrabster  Castle.  The  tide  was 
fast  rolling  in,  and  seeing  some  persons  amus- 
ing  themselves  with  fishing  among  the  rocks 
at  a  short  distance,  we  endeavoured  to  pass 
the  crags  in  order  to  reach  them.  We  found 
this  no  easy  task,  as  well  from  the  difficulty 
of  climbing  the  rocks  as  from  passing  over 
the  intervening  water,  which  frequently  to  a 
considerable  depth  presented  itself  in  the  fis¬ 
sures.  We  had  proceeded  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  however,  when  our  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  the  shouts  of  a  boy, 
who  called  to  us  to  return  immediately,  or  we 
should  be  in  great  danger  from  the  setting  in 
of  the  tide.  We  at  first  thought  the  boy  was 
playing  off  a  joke  upon  us;  but  a  survey  of 
our  situation  immediately  convinced  us  of  the 
earnestness  and  good  intentions  of  the  lad, 
who  approached  us,  and  showed  us  the  road 
by  which  to  make  the  safest  and  and  speediest 
retreat. 

We  proceeded  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
beach  till  we  reached  the  place  where  the 
fishers  were  employed.  These  were  youths, 
who,  with  very  ordinary  tackle  indeed  (merely 
a  small  stick  with  a  thread  and  bended  pin), 
were  catching  small  fish  which  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  among  theerags,  and  which,  it  seems, 
bite  very  freely  towards  the  dusk  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  These  fish  were  about  as  long  as  one's 
finger,  and  consisted  of  young  cod,  and  the 
young  of  other  fish,  which  I  suppose  seek 
shelter  in  shallow  water,  and  particularly 
among  the  crags,  from  that  wholesale  destruc¬ 


tion  which  awaits  them  from  the  larger  tribes 
even  from  their  own  progenitors  ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  amidst  tlie 
still  and  solemn  gloom  of  twilight,  we  sur¬ 
veyed  the  ruins  of  Scrabster  Castle,  which 
are  situated  on  an  eminence  close  to  the  sea, 
and  awfully  overhang  the  crags,  which  op¬ 
pose  the  rolling  of  the  foaming  surges  below. 
The  moon  rose  from  behind  the  adjacent 
Orkneys  in  size  and  splendour  far  superior  to 
anything  of  the  sort  which  I  ever  before  wit¬ 
nessed.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
evening  was  still ;  but  the  sea  was  loud,  more 
so  than  ordinary,  or  at  least  so  it  appeared  to 
me  ;  nor  could  1  help  figuring  to  my  imagina¬ 
tion  a  vessel  driven  upon  the  frightful  Orkney 
rocks,  the  crew  in  vain  imploring  assistance 
from  the  unfeeling  and  savage  inhabitants  of 
these  islands.  This  may  appear  harsh  ;  but 
I  was  informed  by  a  very  respectable  gentle¬ 
man  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thurso,  and  w'hose  authority  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  rejoice  at  the  idea  of  a  wreck,  as  if  it 
were  a  blessing  sent  by  Providence  ;  and,  in¬ 
tent  only  on  plunder,  with  the  most  fiendlike 
indifference,  suffer  the  wretched  mariner, 
clinging  to  the  rocks  perhaps,  and  calling  to 
them  for  assistance,  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  relentless  fury  of  the  waves!  Dreadful 
as  this  barbarous  thirst  for  plunder  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rocks  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and 
which  seem  in  terrific  frowning  grandeur  to 
rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  exists  in  England,  even  in  the  county 
in  which  I  reside.  I  know  that  on  some  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  the  barbarous  in¬ 
habitants  calculate  the  season  as  fortunate  or 
otherwise  according  to  the  number  of  wrecks; 
and  I  have  heard  them  lament  their  ill-fortune 
when  the  winter  has  passed  without  being 
thus  dreadfully  productive  I  The  inhabitants 
of  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  England  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  same  horrid  practice  of  plunder¬ 
ing  a  wreck  instead  of  assisting  the  perishing 
crew.  These  remarks  are  strongly  applicable 
to  the  Welsh  coast ;  and  it  is  only  education 
which  can  induce  barbtirians  voluntarily  to 
abandon  a  practice  which  no  feeling  or  well 
regulated  mind  can  contemplate  without 
horror. 

The  coast  of  Caithness,  as  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  Scotch  coast,  abounds  with  fish  ;  but 
in  Caithness  the  herring  fishery  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  town 
of  Wick,  distant  something  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Thurso,  is  the  principal  place  to 
which  the  herrings  are  brought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  curing  and  barrelling  up  ;  it  possesses 
a  convenient  harbour  for  the  fishing  boats, 
and  other  requisite  accommodation.  The 
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town  itself  in  consequence  of  the  fishery  nei¬ 
ther  smells  well,  nor  does  it  appear  inviting  : 
we  visited  it  nevertheless  ;  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  were  informed  that  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  boats  were  out  at  sea  at  that  very 
moment?  The  oeean  indeed,  for  some  miles 
from  the  shore,  was  very  thickly  dotted  with 
lierring  boats,  and  from  personal  observation 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  num¬ 
ber  mentioned  was  not  an  exaggeration. 

I  have  mentioned  Wick  as  the  grand  focus 
of  the  herring  fishery ;  but  there  are  other 
places  of  minor  importance  occasionally  met 
with  all  along  the  coast  of  Caithness,  and 
even  in  Sutherlandshire,  where  the  fish  are 
gutted,  &c.,  and  packed  up.  It  is  only  for  a 
few  weeks  that  these  vast  shoals  of  herrings 
appear  off  the  coast,  during  w  hich  period  all 
is  animation  and  bustle  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  ;  during  the  other  portions  of  the  year, 
I  make  no  doubt  the  neighbourhood  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  dull. 

The  herring  nets  are  made  by  the  fishermen 
and  their  children  ;  and  as  they  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  leisure  during  a  very  long  vacation, 
the}’^  are  always  well  provided;  indeed,  this 
is  highly  necessary,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  oc¬ 
currence  for  the  net  to  be  totally  destroyed, 
owing  to  the  immense  weight  or  quantity  of 
fish  which  it  has  enveloped.  From  inquiries 
which  I  made  on  the  spot,  I  found  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  intelligent  and  the  best  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject,  that  the  herrings  an¬ 
nually  visit  these  shores  in  order  to  deposit 
their  spawn  ;  that  they  always  are  to  be  found 
otf  the  coast  in  deep  water ;  but  at  this  season 
approach  the  shallows  forthepurposejust  men¬ 
tioned.  This  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  most  fish  approach 
the  shore  for  the  same  purpose.  If  so,  what 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  is  erroneous  ; 
since  we  are  told,  that  “  herrings  are  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  highest 
northern  latitudes.  “  In  those  inaccessible 
seas  that  are  covered  with  ice  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  the  herring  finds  a  quiet  and 
sure  retreat  from  all  its  numerous  enemies  : 
thither  neither  man,  nor  their  still  more  de¬ 
structive  enemy,  the  fin-fish,  or  the  cachalot, 
dares  to  pursue  them.  The  quantity  of  insect 
food  which  those  seas  supply  is  very  great  ; 
whence,  in  that  remote  situation,  defended 
from  the  icy  rigours  of  the  climate,  they  live 
at  ease,  and  multiply  beyond  expression. 
From  this  most  desirable  retreat,  Anderson 
supposes,  they  would  never  depart,  but  that 
their  numbers  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
migrate  ;  and,  as  with  bees  from  a  hive,  they 
are  compelled  to  seek  for  other  retreats.  For 
this  reason  the  great  colony  is  seen  to  set  out 
from  the  icy  sea  about  the  middle  of  winter, 
composed  of  numbers,  that  if  all  the  men  in 
the  world  were  to  be  loaded  with  herrings, 
they  would  not  carry  the  thousandth  part 
away.  But  they  no  sooner  leave  their  re¬ 
treats,  but  millions  of  enemies  appear  to  thin 
their  squadrons.  The  fin  fish  and  the  cacha¬ 
lot  swallow  barrels  at  a  yawn ;  the  porpoise, 


the  grampus,  the  shark,  and  the  whole  nume¬ 
rous  tribe  of  dog-fish  find  them  an  easy  prey, 
and  desist  from  making  war  upon  each  other  ; 
but  still  more  the  unnumbered  flocks  of  sea- 
fowl,  that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  pole,  watch 
the  outset  of  their  dangerous  migration,  and 
spread  extensive  ruin.  In  this  exigence  the 
defenceless  emigrants  find  no  other  safety 
than  by  crowding  together,  and  leaving  to 
the  outmost  the  danger  of  being  first  de¬ 
voured  ;  thus,  like  sheep  when  frighted,  that 
always  run  together  in  a  body,  and  each  find¬ 
ing  some  protection  in  being  but  one  of  many 
that  are  equally  liable  to  invasion.  They  are 
seen  to  separate  into  shoals,  one  body  of 
which  moves  to  the  west,  and  pours  down 
along  the  coast  of  America,  as  far  as  South 
Carolina,  and  but  seldom  farther.  In  Chesa- 
peak  Bay,  the  annual  inundation  of  these  fish 
is  so  great,  that  they  cover  the  shores  in  such 
quantities  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  Those 
that  hold  more  to  the  east,  and  come  down 
towards  Europe,  endeavour  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  their  merciless  pursuers  by  ap¬ 
proaching  the  first  shore  they  can  find  ;  and 
that  which  first  offers  in  their  descent  is  the 
coast  of  Iceland,  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coast,  their  pha¬ 
lanx,  which  has  already  suffered  considerable 
diminutions,  is  nevertheless  of  amazing  ex¬ 
tent,  depth,  and  closeness,  covering  an  extent 
of  sh&re  as  large  as  the  island  itself.  The 
whole  water  seems  alive,  and  is  seen  so  black 
with  them  to  a  great  distance,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  seems  inexhaustible.  There  the  porpoise 
and  the  shark  continue  their  depredations  ; 
and  the  birds  devour  what  quantities  they 
please.  By  these  enemies  the  herrings  are 
cooped  up  into  so  close  a  body,  that  a  shovel, 
or  any  hollow  vessel,  put  into  the  water, 
takes  them  up  without  further  trouble.  That 
body  which  comes  upon  our  coast  begins  to 
appear  off' the  Shetland  Isles  in  April.  These 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  shoal  which 
descends  in  June;  while  its  arrival  is  easily 
announced,  by  the  number  of  its  greedy  at¬ 
tendants,  the  gannet,  the  gull,  the  shark,  and 
the  porpoise.  When  the  main  body  is  arrived, 
its  breadth  and  depth  are  such  as  to  alter  the 
very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided 
into  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
length  and  three  or  four  broad  ;  while  the 
water  before  them  curls  up  as  if  forced  out  of 
its  bed.  Sometimes  they  sink  for  the  space 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise  again  to 
the  surface,  and  in  bright  weather  reflect  a 
variety  of  splendid  colours,  like  a  field  be¬ 
spangled  with  purple,  gold,  and  azure.  The 
fishermen  are  ready  prepared  to  give  them  a 
proper  reception  ;  and  by  nets  made  for  the 
occasion,  they  take  sometimes  above  two 
thousand  barrels  at  a  single  draught. 

“  From  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  it  divides 
another  body  of  this  great  army,  goes  off  to 
the  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  they 
meet  with  a  second  necessity  of  dividing. 
The  one  takes  to  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is 
soon  lost  in  that  extensive  ocean ;  the  other 
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passes  into  the  Irish  sea,  and  furnishes  a  very 
considerable  capture  to  the  natives. 

In  this  manner  the  herrings,  expelled 
from  their  native  seas,  seek  those  bays  and 
shores  where  they  can  find  food,  and  the  best 
defence  against  the  unmerciful  pursuers  of 
the  deep.  In  general,  the  most  inhabited 
shores  are  the  places  where  the  larger  animals 
of  the  deep  are  least  fond  of  pursuing  ;  and 
these  are  chosen  by  the  herrings  as  an  asylum 
from  great  dangers.  Thus,  along  the  coasts 
of  Norway,  the  German  shores,  and  the 
northern  shores  of  France,  these  animals  are 
found  punctual  in  their  visitations.  In  these 
different  places  they  produce  their  young ; 
which,  when  come  to  some  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity,  attend  the  general  motions.  After  the 
destruction  of  such  numbers,  the  quantity 
that  attempts  to  return  is  but  small ;  and  An¬ 
derson  seems  to  entertain  some  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  they  ever  return.^' 

Such  is  the  account  given,  and  I  quote  it 
as  being  interesting,  of  the  migration  of  these 
fish,  by  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  best 
acquainted  with  their  history ;  and  yet  it  is 
at  best  but  a  fanciful  theory,  and  erroneous 
in  many  respects.  The  first  known  great 
bank  for  herrings  was  along  the  shores  of 
Norway.  Before  the  year  1584,  the  number 
of  ships  from  all  parts  of  Europe  that  resorted 
to  that  shore,  amounted  to  some  thousands  ; 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  Olaus  Mag¬ 
nus,  the  quantity  of  herrings  assembled  there 
was  such,  that  a  spear  put  in  the  water  among 
them  would  stand  on  end.  Soon  after  this 
period,  however,  these  animals  were  seen  to 
desert  the  Norway  shores,  and  took  up  along 
the  German  coast,  where  the  Hanse  Towns 
drove  a  very  great  trade  by  their  capture  and 
sale ;  but  about  two  centuries  ago  forsook 
them,  in  a  great  degree,  and  have  since  been 
met  with  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  the 
British  Channel,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Herrings  are  to  be  found  not  only,  however, 
there,  but  in  many  of  the  lakes  ;  Loch  Broom, 
in  Ross-shire,  for  instance,  is  considered  a 
great  resort  for  the  largest  and  best  herrings 
in  the  world.  Since  the  time  of  Anderson 
(if  his  account  can  be  relied  on),  the  herrings 
have  changed  the  period  of  their  visit  to  the 
land  of  the  thistle ;  it  was  in  the  month  of 
August  when  I  saw  the  coast  of  Caithness 
and  Sutherlandshire  so  thickly  dotted  with 
herring  boats,  and  the  women  on  shore  so 
busied  in  curing  them  ;  while  the  nets  which 
the  fishermen  use  are  not  calculated  to  lift 
“  above  two  thousand  barrels  at  a  single 
dranghty’  or  the  boats  used  in  the  fishery  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  a  twentieth  part  of  that 
quantity.  The  nets  (and  I  saw  a  great  num¬ 
ber  spread  upon  the  grass)  appeared  about 
ten  yards  square,  perhaps  not  so  much;  and 
though  the  season  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  which  had  occurred  for  some  years,  yet 
I  did  not  observe  that  they  “  altered  the  very 
appearance  of  the  oceanf  or  that  the  water 
before  them  curled  up,  “  as  if  forced  out  of  its 


bedJ*  That  the  birds  attend  the  movements 
of  the  fish  is  evident :  for  I  saw  them  (princi¬ 
pally  of  the  gull  tribes)  by  thousands  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  water,  particularly  near  and  in  the 
Firth  of  Cromarty. 

All  circumstances  considered,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  herrings  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  seas  at  all  times  in  deep  water,  and 
that  they  approach  the  shores  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  spawn¬ 
ing. 

On  the  16th  of  August  we  dined  with  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Mr.  George  Sin¬ 
clair,  at  Thurso  Castle,  on  which  occasion 
we  met  a  Dr.  Torrence,  a  well-informed  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  who  is  introduced  in  this  place, 
as  one  of  those  sportsmen  who  are  unable  to 
acquire  the  art  of  shooting  flying.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  been  much  attached  to 
shooting ;  that  he  had  followed  it  for  many 
years,  and  yet  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
sporting  career  had  never  been  able  to  bring 
down  a  bird  !  I  am  certainly  surprised  at 
such  a  circumstance,  as  there  is  no  great 
mystery  in  shooting  flying : — in  fact,  any  per¬ 
son  of  common  sense  may  easily  acquire  it ; 
and  as  Dr.  Torrence  possessed  much  more  of 
that  essential  quality  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
men  in  general,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  was 
astonished  at  his  insurmountable  awkward¬ 
ness.  The  fundamental  principle  of  shooting 
flying  is  self-possession  ;  if  a  man  can  so  far 
command  himself  as  to  approach  a  steady 
point  without  that  anxious  trepidation  which 
is  so  often  witnessed — if,  in  fact,  he  can  ap¬ 
proach  with  comparative  indifference,  he  will 
be  sure  to  succeed  in  his  object ;  but  it  gene¬ 
rally  happens  with  beginners,  that  they  walk 
up  to  the  pointing  dog  with  that  intensity  of 
anxious  expectation  that  scarcely  allows  them 
to  breathe ;  they  frequently  tremble  from  head 
to  foot ;  and  when  at  length  the  game  springs, 
they  fire  without  selecting  an  object,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  I  have  no  doubt,  before  they  fairly 
see  the  birds.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  an  indif¬ 
ferent  shot  whose  awkwardness  did  not  arise 
from  being  in  too  great  a  hurry.  The  spring¬ 
ing  of  partridges  is  attended  with  very  start¬ 
ling  bustle  to  a  stranger  —  the  birds  are 
alarmed,  and  by  communicating  in  some  de¬ 
gree  a  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  sportsman, 
they  succeed  in  making  their  escape. 

“  Up  spring  the  dog-trac’d  covey  with  a  sound 
Of  many  wings  swift  whirring  through  the  air. 

The  tyro-sportsman,  at  thg  rushing  noise. 

Starts  back  astonished,  and  almost  forgets 
The  object  of  his  aim.  In  haste  he  fires. 

And  not  a  feather  falls — ” 

Caithness  has  in  general,  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Lowland  than  a  Highland  country ; 
and  though  there  is  much  corn  grown  there, 
it  presents  a  dreary  aspect.  The  greater  part 
of  Sutherlandshire  has  much  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  upon  its  brown  moorlands  ex¬ 
cellent  grouse  shooting  may  be  obtained.  On 
approaching  Berrydale  (Caithness)  appear¬ 
ances  very  much  improve.  There  is  a  good 
inn  at  Berrydale  (or  Berridale)  situated  in  a 
most  picturesque  glen,  the  sides  of  the  adjoin- 
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ing  mountains  are  beautifully  fringed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  neighbourhood  ap¬ 
pears  well  caleulated  for  the  black  cock  :  but 
we  met  with  no  black  game,  though  red  grouse 
are  plentiful  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Inn. 
From  this  place,  the  coast  of  the  counties  of 
both  Caithness  and  Sunderland  assume  some¬ 
what  the  appearance  of  the  county  of  Ross 
which  joins  Sutherlandshire.  The  immediate 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  (who 
owns  the  principle  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
Sutherlandshire)  is  well  wooded,  though  the 
trees,  in  defiance  of  all  the  care  and  pains 
which  have  been  taken  in  their  cultivation, 
plainly  indicate  the  hostile  influence  of  a 
northern  latitude  and  a  sterile  soil.  I  was 
informed  that  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  an¬ 
nually  expended  the  whole  of  the  rents  of  his 
extensive  property  in  this  quarter  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  land.  The 
alterations  are  in  consequence,  evident,  great 
and  extensive ;  but,  as  they  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  results  somewhat  disastrous  to 
many  poor  Highland  families,  so  of  course 
they  are  unpopular  except  with  those  who 
have  derived  great  benefits  from  them.  Mac- 
culloch  states  them  flippantly,  yet  forcibly, 
and  a  short  extract  from  his  work  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  business,  as  well  as  exhibit 
a  correct  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Sutherland.  He  thus  proceeds: — “It 
had  been  a  long,  tedious,  vacant,  dreary,  un- 
ideal  day ;  one  bog  succeeding  another  bog, 
one  stone,  one  rush,  one  bush  of  heath,  being 
like  every  other  one,  and  even  the  very  sky 
standing  still,  as  if  it  scorned  to  smile  at  any 
thing.  As  I  descended  the  brow  of  a  long 
and  dreary  mountain  moor,  where  nothing 
but  the  brown  heath,  intermixed  with  scatter¬ 
ed  fragments  of  grey  rock,  had  for  many  miles 
met  my  view,  there  began  at  last  to  appear 
the  traces  of  a  brook ;  in  some  places  dried 
up,  in  others  struggling  with  difficulty  in 
twenty  channels,  through  black  peat,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  scanty  tufts  of  rushes  and  coarse 
grass.  This  was  the  only  guide  to  the  only 
path  which  existed  ;  if  that  could  be  called  a 
path  where  a  thousand  fragments  of  sheep 
tracks  were  seen  crossing  each  other  in  all 
directions,  and  where,  after  a  few  yards  of 
dry  ground,  or  a  narrow  line  of  black  plashy 
peat  stagnating  among  huge  stones,  and  in¬ 
tersecting,  like  a  ditch,  the  uneven  and  un- 
practicable  mixture  of  bog  and  rushes  on  each 
side  of  it,  all  traces  of  a  road  were  at  every  in¬ 
stance  lost ;  leaving  me  again  to  try  where  it 
might  be  recovered  next.  But  the  descent  soon 
began  to  increase  in  rapidity  ;  the  ground 
became  drier,  as  it  was  more  easily  drained  ; 
the  brook  assumed  somewhat  more  of  the  form 
of  a  stream ;  and  the  path,  now  becoming 
more  decided,  was  edged  by  lumps  of  scattered 
and  green  turf.  By  slow  degrees  these  symp¬ 
toms  of  human  existence  increased;  and  the 
downward  track,  still  wider  and  greener,  and 
at  length  skirted  by  detached  spots  of  pasture 
among  the  heath,  pronounced  in  no  long  time 
the  sight  of  human  habitations.  Shortly  a 


stray  horse  appeared  perched  on  a  knoll 
more  verdant  than  the  rest,  gazing  at  the  in¬ 
truder,  who  now  began  to  accelerate  the 
wearied  pace  that  promised  a  speedy  ter¬ 
mination  to  his  labours.  The  sun  was  just 
gleaming  beneath  the  cloud  of  approaching 
evening  ;  the  brook  was  increased  to  a  river, 
brawled  along  its  pebbly  bed,  over  whieh  a 
few  scattered  birehes  were  bending  their  light 
foliage  ;  and  marks  of  the  plough  were  seen 
in  the  green  ridges  that  rose  in  a  gentle  slope 
from  its  banks.  The  village  was  now  elose  at 
hand;  for  a  few  broken  enclosures  began  to 
appear,  and  the  top  of  an  aneient  ash,  gilded 
by  the  Ia,st  rays  of  yellow  light,  hung  with  all 
its  drooping  branches  over  the  high  bank,  which 
still  intercepted  the  view  of  the  houses  that 
occupied  the  well  known’green  hollow,  waiting 
the  traveller’s  arrival.  I  turned  the  last  an¬ 
gle  of  the  winding  path,  and  the  village  was 
in  my  view  ;  a  shapeless  heap  of  black  ruins. 
All  was  silent  and  dead  ;  the  turf  was  still 
verdant,  but  the  ancient  mazes  in  the  green 
“  for  lack  of  tread  were  indistinguishable.^’ 

“  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  this  portion  of 
Sutherland  is  the  greatest  and  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  experiment  on  the  transplantation  of  the 
interior  population  which  has  been  made.  To 
shut  our  eyes  to  its  success,  and  to  its  benefi¬ 
cial  consequences,  is  to  be  hopelessly  pre¬ 
judiced,  or  incurably  dull :  to  treat  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  obloquy,  is  to  add  anger  to  pre¬ 
judice,  and  ill  temper  to  ignorance.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  so  much  of  personality  has  been 
intermixed  with  the  discussions  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  that  it  is  unpleasing  to  enter  on 
it.  Defence  or  explanation  it  can  no  longer 
require  to  those  who  have  sense  to  understand 
and  coolness  to  judge ;  and,  for  those  of  op¬ 
posite  qualifications,  that  labour  would  be 
thrown  away.” 

The  fact  is,  that  large  farms  were  establish¬ 
ed,  and  the  small  portions  of  land  occupied 
by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Highlanders  were 
converted  into  extensive  sheep  walks ;  the 
cottagers  were  in  consequence  constrained  to 
seek  for  subsistence  elsewhere,  which  was 
provided  for  them,  in  some  degree,  by  the  in¬ 
creased  employment  created  at  Brora  by  the 
coal  works,  at  Helmsdale,  by  the  fishery,  &c. 

Proceeding  onwards  in  the  direction  of 
Ross-shire,  we  reached  a  place  called  the 
Fleet,  formerly  a  lake  or  loch,  across  which 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford  has  thrown  a  mound 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a  considerable 
,  tract  of  land  from  the  sea.  In  this  respect 
the  .scheme  has  not  been  successful,  but  the 
mound  forms  an  excellent  road,  and  has  thus 
superseded,  as  I  was  informed,  a  disagreeable 
ferry.  As  soon  as  we  passed  the  mound,  we 
came  to  the  residence  of  a  Dr.  Ross,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  it  seems,  who  is  very  much  attached  to 
shooting,  and  who  has  taken  up  his  residence 
in  a  very  sequestered  and  romantic  spot  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  his  favourite  amuse¬ 
ment  more  conveniently.  The  house  is  situat¬ 
ed  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  and  so 
shaded  by  short  trees  that  it  is  scarcely  dis- 
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cernible  from  the  road.  The  neighbourhood 
is  well  stocked  with  black  and  red  grouse ; 
though  the  game  seems  to  retire  to  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  road,  as  it  was  not  till  we  had 
crossed  the  range  of  mountains  at  the  foot  of 
which  Dr.  Ross's  house  is  situated,  that  we 
met  with  a  single  bird.  We  bagged  two  brace, 
and  proceeded  towards  Cla^shmore  Inn,  leav¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Dornoch  on  our  left. 

For  some  miles  prior  to  reaching  Clash- 
more  Inn,  the  ground  (Moorland)  is  uncom¬ 
monly  barren — not  a  grouse  was  to  be  met 
with.  In  some  parts,  attempts  had  been  made 
to  cultivate  what  from  appearances  would 
seem  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  hu¬ 
man  industry  and  human  genius — and  so  it 
proved;  as  I  found,  that,  after  much  labour, 
the  undertaking,  though  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
was  abandoned.  We  reached  the  Inn  at  Clash- 
more,  which  has  a  neat  appearance — there  is 
something  English  about  it — it  is  situated  on 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  estate,  and  at  the 
door  hangs  the  sign  of  the  wild  cat,  the  crest 
of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  *  if  my  infor¬ 
mation  be  correct.  The  name  of  the  Landlord 
is  Mackintosh,  a  very  civil  obliging  man. 
His  two  handsome  daughters  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  waiters,  and,  though  well  dressed, 
appeared  without  stockings  and  shoes.  But 
Hebe  was  a  cupbearer,  and  she  wore  nature's 
garb.  Here  we  got  some  of  our  grouse  broil¬ 
ed,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  two 
very  pleasant  Scots  Gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
informed  me  that  he  had,  the  year  before, 
killed  thirty-eight  brace  of  black  cocks  in  one 
day,  at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot. 

After  sojourning  here  all  night,  we  thought 
it  necessary,  despite  of  our  pleasant  accom¬ 
modations,  to  shift  our  quarters,  as  the  Land¬ 
lord  appeared  rather  uneasy,  or  at  least  so 
we  conceived,  on  our  account ;  the  game  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  understood  to  be 
strictly  preserved. 

We  proceeded  to  a  cottage  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  Firth  of  Dornoch  where  we  met 
with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  cheerfulness. 
It  was  not  a  splendid  mansion,  but  there  was 
a  sort  of  unfeigned,  hearty  welcome  which 
gave  an  increased  zest  to  every  thing  of  which 
we  partook. 

The  sporting,  however,  in  this  quarter  did 
not  equal  our  expectations,  having  met  with 
only  a  few  black  cocks,  and  killed  but  three 
brace  of  red  grouse.  During  our  excursions 
in  this  neighbourhood  we  crossed  the  Dornoch 
Firth  several  times,  by  what  is  called  the 
Muckle  Ferry. 

I  must  confess  I  am  by  no  means  partial  to 
crossing  extensive  ferries,  and  the  one  in 
question  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  as 
I  found  upon  inquiry,  was  considered  danger¬ 
ous,  unless  the  weather  was  fine  and  little 
wind  stirring.  The  ferry-man  was  attended 
by  two  boys,  his  sons,  one  apparently  fifteen 


*  The  Marquis  of  Stafford  married  the  Countess 
of  Sutherland. — I  am  speaking  of  the  late  Marquis. 


years  of  age,  and  the  other  eight  or  nine ;  the 
latter  a  very  pleasant  active  lad;  he  was 
dressed,  as  indeed  most  of  the  lesser  Highland 
boys  are,  in  the.  kilt,  or  short  petticoat,  and 
was  barefooted  and  bare  legged.  The  elder  boy 
had  on  trowsers,  but  neither  shoes  nor  stock¬ 
ings.  The  father  had  on  trowsers  also,  as 
well  as  stockings  and  shoes.  As  the  boats 
were  uniformly  run  as  much  on  sliore  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  purpose  of  affording  facility  in 
landing,  and  going  on  board,  so,  on  pushing 
off  again,  while  the  father  used  the  longboat 
hook,  the  sons  entered  the  water  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  in  the  operation  :  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  waves  sometimes  reached  to  the 
middle  of  the  lesser  boy,  and  more  than  half 
way  up  the  thigh  of  the  other.  As  soon  as  the 
vessel  was  sufficiently  afloat  the  boys  jumped 
into  it,  and  assisted  in  its  navigation  across 
the  Firth.  The  lesser  boy  was  communicative 
— he  told  me  his  name  was  John  Patience, 
and  that  in  winter  he  was  clothed  in  the  same 
way  in  which  I  then  saw  him,  and  had  fre¬ 
quently  to  wade  into  the  water  in  the  same 
manner : — the  boys  as  well  as  their  father,  ap¬ 
peared  healthy  and  vigorous — and  of  course 
their  mode  of  life  may  be  considered  as  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  old  saying,  that  use 
becomes  second  nature. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Muckle  ferry  is 
romantic  and  beautiful ;  and  some  parts  of 
it  being  well  wooded,  I  expected  to  have 
seen  more  black  game.  On  the  very  margin 
of  the  Firth,  one  of  my  dogs  made  a  very 
steady  point.  I  advanced  to  the  spot,  which 
was  covered  with  rushes,  from  under  a  bunch 
of  which  a  hare  moved  and  made  ofl' ;  I  could 
easily  have  shot  her,  but  prodigious  slaughter 
was  not  the  object  of  my  visit  to  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  ;  and  above  all,  I  felt  little 
inclination  to  shoot  hares,  *  as  they  are 
sufficiently  plentiful  in  my  own  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Sportsmen,  however,  who  visit  these  parts, 
though  few  English  sportsmen  reach  so  far, 
may  find  tolerably  good  amusement  both  with 
red  grouse  and  black  game ;  and  if  they  are 
not  disposed  to  put  up  with  cottage  accom¬ 
modation,  they  may  procure  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  at  the  George  and  Dragon,  Tain,  where 
they  will  find  a  very  civil  obliging  Landlord, 
a  pleasant  well-fed  little  fellow,  who  will  lend 
the  weary  sportsman  every  collateral  assist¬ 
ance,  such  as  packing  up  his  game,  &c.  The 
Lady  of  the  house  is  equally  civil,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  domestics,  while  the  charges  are 
by  no  means  exorbitant.  I  quitted  the  George 
and  Dragon,  at  Tain,  with  regret. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  packing,  &c.,  of  grouse, 
— The  summer  of  1824,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  remarkably  warm,  the  month  of  August 


*  There  is  no  legal  specified  time  when  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  hare  shall  commence  or  end.  Our  fea¬ 
thered  indigenous  game  are  under  regular  legal  re¬ 
straint,  hut  the  same  protection  is  not  extended  to 
the  “  poor  timid  hare.”  There  is  a  penalty,  however, 
against  shooting  a  hare  at  any  period. 
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in  particular;  and  the  grouse  in  consequence, 
sent  from  the  north  to  London,  was  princi¬ 
pally  spoiled  :  or,  at  least,  so  said  those 
periodical  luminaries,  the  newspapers,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  spoke  the  truth.  Of  all 
the  various  kinds  of  game,  none  fades  or  be¬ 
comes  putrid  so  soon  as  grouse ;  but  still  they 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  palatable  when  some 
persons  might  be  apt  to  suppose  they  were 
too  fa}'  gone.  Even  after  maggots  have  made 
their  appearance,  which  they  will  very  soon 
in  August,  if  the  birds  are  suffered  to  remain 
in  an  exposed  situation,  they  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  away — they  should  be  well  cleaned 
and  well  washed  in  vinegar,  and  they  will 
thus  not  only  be  rendered  fit  for  the  table,  but 
extremely  delicious.  In  regard  to  packing 
grouse,  one  method,  in  common  use,  is,  to  put 
them  in  latticed  wooden  boxes  made  for  the 
purpose,  surrounded  or  packed  in  heath  ; 
another  plan  is  to  lay  them  in  small  or  large 
hampers,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
pack  them  in  heath  or  straw.  There  may  be 
no  particular  objection  to  either  of  these  ways, 
but  so  long  as  the  grouse  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,whichisthecase  with 
the  plans  just  described,  putrefaction  will 
very  quickly  ensue,  particularly  if  the  birds 
have  been  much  cut  with  the  shot,  or  have 
fallen  in  the  water,  or  been  otherwise  wet. 
It  would  hence  result  that,  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  grouse  may  be  much 
longer  kept  than  otherwise;  if,  therefore, 
each  bird  were  placed  in  a  bladder,  and  the 
neck  of  it  closely  sealed,  I  have  little  doubt 
they  would  remain  good  for  a  week  or  per¬ 
haps  more,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  Any 
other  contrivance  by  which  the  air  is  com¬ 
pletely  excluded  would  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  bladders.  At  all  events,  whatever 
system  may  be  adopted,  the  feathers  of  the 
birds  should  be  placed  as  regular  and  as 
straight  as  possible  before  they  are  packed  ; 
this  in  fact  should  be  done  immediately  on 
the  sportsman's  return  from  shooting. 

We  experienced  some  inconvenience  with 
regard  to  our  luggage ;  for  though,  in  this 
respect,  we  had  provided  ourselves  with  no¬ 
thing  beyond  mere  necessaries,  yet,  from  the 
scarcity  of  conveyances  in  Scotland,  we  had 
already  been  obliged  to  forward  it  repeatedly 
in  peat  carts,  or  similar  vehicles,  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants.  We  very  much  and  very 
frequently  regretted  that  we  had  not  brought  a 
gig,  and,  when  quitting  Tain,  we  had  still 
more  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  such  a  con¬ 
veyance.  It  might  at  first  seem  an  awkward 
appendage  for  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Scotland  ;  but  even  in  the  most  rugged  parts 
of  Perthshire  and  Argyleshire,  excellent  car¬ 
riage  roads  are  to  be  met  with.  These,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  were  principally  formed  after  the 
rebellion,  by  the  English  military,  for  the 
conveyance  of  artillery,  troops,  &c.  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Highlands.  That  they  are 
good  roads  will  excite  no  surprise,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered,  as 
the  materials  for  making  them  were  every 


where  at  hand,  and  since  their  first  formation 
they  have  been  but  little  used — heavy  car¬ 
riages  have  rarely,  if  ever,  passed  over  them. 
A  gig,  therefore,  with  a  convenience  below, 
or  rather  behind  the  seat,  for  a  couple  of 
pointers  would  appear  to  be  the  best  mode  for 
two  private  gentlemen  to  make  a  sporting 
tour  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  gig 
could,  whenever  requisite,  be  sent  forward 
by  means  of  these  roads  to  any  particular 
point,  by  Highland  boys  or  men,  while  the 
sportsmen  traversed  the  mountains  or  moors, 
and  when  fatigued  by  or  tired  of  shooting, 
the  gig  would  be  a  most  acceptable,  as  well 
as  a  most  pleasant  mode  of  conveying  them 
to  their  intended  quarters  for  the  night. 

In  England,  stage-coaches  have  reached  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which,  even  forty  years 
ago,  could  not  have  been  contemplated  ;  but 
a  long  journey,  with  pointers  and  other  shoot¬ 
ing  appendages,  by  these,  is  remarkably  un¬ 
pleasant  ;  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  no  such  thing  is  to  be  met 
with ;  the  want  of  a  gig,  therefore,  we  felt 
very  much  ;  particularly  when  fatigued  with 
prior  exertion ,  we  had  eight  or  ten  miles  perh  aps 
to  walk  to  our  accommodations  for  the  night. 
If  two  sportsmen  (and  an  excursion  to  the 
Highlands  without  company  would  be  rather 
tedious,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
game,  which  is  to  be  met  with,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  conspiring  circumstances  which  give 
a  much  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  inte¬ 
rest  to  these  parts  ;)  have  to  travel  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
they  would  perform  the  journey  sooner  by  the 
stage-coaches,  but  with  little  comfort:  while 
a  gig  would  place  every  accommodation 
within  their  reach,  without  greatly  enhancing 
the  expense.  A  few  more  days  would  be  in¬ 
dispensable,  but  on  occasions  of  this  sort, 
a  liitle  time  ought  to  be  no  consideration. 

Two  good  pointers  would  be  sufficient, 
where  the  object  is  to  see  the  country  and 
make  shooting  an  amusement ;  but  if  pro¬ 
digious  slaughter  be  the  leading  feature,  more 
dogs  of  course  will  be  requisite.  During  our 
excursion,  I  repeatedly  met  with  game  in 
sufficient  plenty  to  have  enabled  me  to  kill 
ten  brace  in  a  few  hours  : — some  sportsmen, 
who  visit  these  parts,  kill  from  forty  to  eighty 
brace  per  day !  But  our  object  was  to  see  a 
country  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  and 
which,  in  a  sporting  point  of  view,  at  least 
as  far  as  relates  to  shooting,  is  perhaps  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  in  the  world. 

In  almost  every  valley,  there  is  a  stream,  a 
river,  or  a  lake,  the  whole  uncommonly  well 
stocked,  and  in  particular  with  the  very  finest 
salmon  and  trout.  We  found  the  meanest 
cottage  we  entered  well  supplied  with  fish  ; 
and  I  very  frequently  had  to  lament  my  un¬ 
conquerable  aversion  to  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacies  of  the  table.  My  friend  F.  did  not 
labour  under  such  a  disadvantage,  and  he 
uniformly  and  loudly  praised  the  dishes 
which  were  placed  before  him.  But  on  one 
occasion  during  our  journey,  do  I  recollect 
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him  turning  up  his  nose  at  some  salmon  ;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  this  circumstance 
occurred  at  the  Black  Bull,  Glasgow. 

But  to  return.  The  mail-coach,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  passes  through  Tain  on 
its  way  to  Inverness  ;  and,  though  the  direct 
distance  from  these  two  places  is  not  very 
great,  yet  as  it  has  to  go  round  the  farther¬ 
most  point  of  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  the  road 
is  thus  lengthened  to  upwards  of  seventy 
miles.  To  cross  the  Firth,  therefore,  would 
have  lessened  the  distance  more  than  one- 
half,  but  I  felt  no  way  inclined  for  more  trips 
by  sea;  the  Brilliant  steam-packet  was  still 
fresh  in  ray  recollection,  and  will  not  very 
soon  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  At  the 
veiy  contemplation  of  a  sail  across  the  Firth 
of  Cromarty,  the  dirty,  though  good-natured 
cook,  the  knowing  look  of  the  cunning  old 
captain,  as  well  as  the  rapid  glance  of  sharp- 
nose,  the  money-taker,  all  rose  in  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  two-horse  mail,  though  it  almost  encir¬ 
cled  the  Firth,  to  the  short  trip  across  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Sea  voyages,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  do 
not  agree  with  my  constitution  ;  and  though, 
during  my  abode  in  the  Brilliant,  I  was  ne¬ 
ver  sick,  yet  I  am  in  no  way  anxious  to  try 
another. 

At  half-past  six  o^clock,  the  coach  drove 
up  to  the  George  and  Dragon,  where  it  stop¬ 
ped  for  half  an  hour,  and  we  prepared  to  de¬ 
part.  My  principal  anxiety  was  respecting 
my  pointers.  They  were  two  most  faithful 
and  most  obedient  servants,  one  of  them  is 
the  best*  pointer  I  ever  saw  ;  and  she  pos¬ 


*  A  common  jeering  remark  among  sportsmen  is, 
that  “  there  is  but  one  good  dog,  and  every  man  has 
him  this  trite  observation  is  remarkably  applica¬ 
ble  in  regard  to  pointers.  But,  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  quality  of  a 
pointer  must  essentially  depend,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  is  bred,  and,  in  the  next, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  is  trained  or  broken. 
Gamekeepers  in  general  are  very  ignorant  in  both 
these  respects,  in  the  latter  particularly,  (see  Johnson’s 
Shooter’s  Companion.)  Colonel  Thornton’s  dog  Dash 
was  said  to  be  the  best  pointer  ever  seen  in  this 
kingdom.  He  had  a  close  cross  of  the  fox-hound,  it 
seems — from  his  size,  a  heavy  fox-hound  I  have  little 
doubt — out  of  a  light  high-bred  pointer  bitch.  This 
dog  was  sold  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Symonds  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds’  worth  of  Champaign 
and  Burgundy,  which  had  been  bought  at  the  French 
Ambassador’s  sale,  a  hogshead  of  claret,  an  elegant 
gun,  and  a  pointer ;  with  a  stipulation  that  if  any 
accident  befel  the  dog,  that  might  render  him  unfit 
for  hunting,  he  was  to  be  returned  to  the  Colonel  at 
the  price  of  fifty  guineas.  The  extraordinary  style 
of  Dash’s  ranging  upon  the  moors,  and  his  superior 
manner  of  finding  when  hunting  inclosures  for  par¬ 
tridges,  shewed  an  instinct  almost  incredible,  added 
to  his  steadiness  in  backing  other  dogs,  rendered 
him,  it  is  said,  a  phenomenon.  He  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune,  we  are  told,  of  breaking  his  leg,  and  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Colonel  Thornton,  who  paid  the  fifty  gui¬ 
neas,  according  to  agreement,  and  considered  him  in 
that  state  a  great  acquisition  as  a  stallion. 

I  should  think  the  manner  in  which  Dash  was  bred 


sesses  other  qualities,  which  render  her  high¬ 
ly  interesting :  she  knows  all  my  ducks, 


very  likely  to  produce  good  pointers ;  and  I  should 
further  suppose,  that  by  breeding  from  Dash  and  a 
strong  well-flewed  pointer  bitch,  pointers  equally 
good,  if  not  better,  might  have  been  pi-oduced.  Col. 
Thornton  has  been  frequently  accused  of  drawing 
the  long  bow ;  but,  whatever  might  have  been  this 
gentleman’s  failings,  few  will  be  disposed  to  dis¬ 
pute  that  he  produced  sporting  dogs  equal  at  least, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  nay,  to  any 
in  the  world.  Dash  may  be  regarded  as  one  in¬ 
stance  ;  of  fox-hounds,  his  Merkin,  Madcap,  and 
Lounger,  deserve  particular  notice.  Merkin  chal¬ 
lenged  to  run  any  hound  of  her  year,  five  miles  over 
Newmarket  for  10,000  guineas,  giving  220  yards. 
Merkin  had  run  a  trial  of  four  miles,  and  the  time  in 
which  she  performed  it  was  seven  minutes  and  half 
a  second.  Madcap,  at  two  years  old,  challenged  all 
England  for  500  guineas.  Lounger,  brother  to 
Madcap,  did  the  same  at  four  years  old  :  the  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted,  and  a  bet  made  of  200  guineas, 
to  run  Mr.  Meynell’s  Villager  ;  the  parties  were  also 
allowed  by  Colonel  Thornton  to  start  ary  other  of 
Mr.  Meynell’s  hounds,  and  Lounger  was  to  beat 
both;  but,  upon  Lounger  being  seen  at  Tattersall’s, 
by  many  of  the  first  sportsmen,  his  bone  and  form 
were  thought  so  superior,  that  the  match  was  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  Colonel  received  the  forfeit  of  a  pair 
of  golden  couples. 

It  has  happened  (I  think  unfortunately  for  hunt¬ 
ing)  to  have  been  the  rage  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
to  breed  hounds  as  fleet  as  possible;  and  a  hunts¬ 
man,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  season,  triumph¬ 
antly  remarked  to  me,  that  several  of  his  hounds 
would  run  four  miles  in  less  time  than  a  greyhound ! 
Such  speed,  however,  is  incomptatible  with  the  very 
nature  of  true  and  genuine  hunting — no  hound  can 
carry  a  scent  regularly  at  such  rate  ;  and  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  these  swift  dogs,  if  the  atmosphere  happen 
to  be  harsh,  and  the  scent  consequently  bad,  cannot 
hunt  at  all :  even  with  the  scent  breast  high,  they 
are  very  apt  indeed  to  overrun  it,  and  would  very 
seldom,  under  any  circumstances,  reach  the  chase, 
unless  they  receive  more  assistance  perhaps  from  the 
huntsman  than  is  consistent  wdth  the  genuine  laws 
of  the  chase.  I  have  seen  but  few  very  swift 
hounds  that  possessed  good  noses.  On  the  contrary, 
slow  hunting  dogs  are  almost  uniformly  far  superior 
in  this  respect ;  and  though  the  latter  may  not  run 
so  fast  for  a  burst,  yet,  by  coming  to  a  check  much  less 
frequently,  they  will  perhaps  kill  more  foxes  or  hares. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  I  am  aware,  that  if  hounds 
are  too  slow  to  press  him ;  if  he  is  able  to  regulate 
his  own  pace,  they  will  not  reach  him  very  soon  ; 
but  this  extreme  I  would  avoid  equally  with  the 
other.  The  hounds  to  suit  my  taste  (that  is,  fox¬ 
hounds)  should  be  as  well  formed,  as  powerful  and 
as  active  as  possible  ;  but  I  would  have  the  broadest 
largest  heads  I  could  possibly  place  upon  then- 
shoulders  :  the  narrow  head  and  sharp  nose,  I  would 
by  all  means  avoid. 

Under  every  view  of  the  case,  I  feel  a  perfect  con¬ 
viction,  that,  however  fleet  a  hound  may  be,  he  can¬ 
not  be  excellent,  unless  his  head  is  large  and  capa¬ 
cious.  Thus  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  mere  speed 
should  be  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  excellence  in 
a  hound  ;  and  though  Merkin,  Madcap,  and  Lounger, 
might  be  the  swiftest  fox-hounds  in  the  world,  they 
could  not,  in  my  estimation,  be  regarded  as  capital 
dogs,  if  they  had  not  the  requisite  olfactory  organs, 
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poultry,  and  pigs,  and  will  liot  suffer  any 
strange  poultry,  &c.  to  come  upon  my  pre¬ 
mises.  She  forbids  the  approach  of  a  beggar 
with  signs  too  unequivocal  to  be  mistaken  ; 
nor  will  she  suffer  a  mean-looking  or  suspi¬ 
cious  person  to  touch  my  children.* 

- - 

and  for  this  purpose,  a  large  and  capacious  head  is 
indispensable. 

In  respect  to  the  sporting  dogs  of  Colonel  Thorn¬ 
ton,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  his  greyhounds 
were  of  a  very  superior  kind — his  celebrated  dog 
Major,  brother  to  the  still  more  celebrated  Snowball, 
was  thought  to  be  the  swiftest  dog  in  the  world :  he 
was  regarded  as  a  shade  or  two  more  fleet  than 
Snowball ;  but,  taken  for  all  in  all.  Snowball  was 
allowed  to  be  the  best  and  most  perfect  greyhound 
ever  produced. 

*  The  above  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  A  few 
years  back  I  was  in  possession  of  a  young  pointer 
dog  that  was  still  more  remarkable  in  these  respects. 
He  evinced  extraordinary  sagacity  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  and  at  the  age  of  seven  months  manifested 
the  most  determined  hostility  to  all  beggars  or  rag¬ 
ged  persons  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  discovered  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  affection  for  my  children, 
as  well  as  for  their  mother.  The  dog  grew  large  and 
powerful,  and  when  he  was  about  twelvemonths 
old,  he  began  to  accompany  my  daughter  (six  years 
old)  to  school,  which  was  distant,  perhaps,  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  After  practising  this  for  some  weeks, 
he  attended  her  from  school  also.  Regularly  a  few 
minutes  before  twelve  o’clock,  the  dog  was  seen  to 
take  his  station  in  front  of  the  seminary,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  wait  till  the  door  opened — he  then  selected 
his  charge  from  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  guarded 
her  home  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  At  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  repeated  the  operation, 
and  thus  continued  to  attend  the  child  to  and  fi’om 
school.  In  going  and  returning,  he  never  left  her 
many  yards  ;  whenever  he  perceived  the  approach 
of  a  person,  if  meanly  dressed  in  particular,  he  im¬ 
mediately  walked  close  by  her  side,  and  would  suf¬ 
fer  none  to  touch  her.  The  dog  knew  every  living 
creature  about  the  premises,  and  he  would  suffer  no 
intruders.  A  strange  duck  being  once  placed  in  the 
yard,  he  regarded  it  for  a  short  time  very  intently, 
when  he  sprang  at,  and  would  have  killed  it,  had  he 
not  been  prevented.  I  drove  the  duck  in  question 
to  the  kitchen  door  along  with  the  rest,  and  fed  it 
there.  The  dog  stood  by  me — I  pointed  the  duck 
out  to  him,  speaking  to  him  at  the  same  time  in  an 
angry  tone — he  never  more  attempted  to  molest  it. 
I  have  known  him  to  hold  suspicious  persons  (who 
happened  to  come  about  the  premises)  by  the  skirts, 
though  without  doing  them  further  injury,  till  their 
cries  have  brought  some  of  the  family  to  their  assist¬ 
ance.  He  would  allow  strangers  to  place  any  thing 
upon  the  premises,  but  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
take  the  identical  articles  away  ;  and  though,  during 
the  day,  he  evinced  friendship  and  good-nature  to- 
wards  several  neighbours,  yet,  on  the  approach  of 
night,  he  would  not  suffer  even  these  to  enter  or  leave 
the  house,  except  by  the  frontdoor.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  dirty-looking  though  inoffensive  old  man 
happened  to  approach  my  youngest  child  and  its 
mother  nearer  than  pleased  him,  he  flew  upon  the 
old  fellow,  got  him  down,  and  bit  him  severely  be¬ 
fore  he  could  be  taken  away — in  fact  he  displayed 
most  extraordinary  sagacity  on  many  occasions  ;  and 
it  was  completely  intuitive. 


Dogs  are  very  sagacious  and  very  affec¬ 
tionate  :  there  are  few  persons  that  are  not 
partial  to  these  animals ;  and  whenever  I 
meet  with  an  individual  of  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  a  dog-hater,  I  honestly  confess,  what¬ 
ever  the  man  may  be,  this  very  circumstance 
lowers  him  considerably  in  my  estimation. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


GREAT  HORNED-OWL 

OF  AMERICA. 


This  noted  and  formidable  owl  is  found  in  al¬ 
most  every  quarter  of  the  United  States.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  residence,  however,  is  in  the  dark  soli¬ 
tudes  of  deep  swamps  covered  with  a  growth  of 
gigantic  timber ;  and  here,  as  soon  as  evening 
draws  on,  and  mankind  retires  to  rest,  he  sends 
forth  such  sounds  as  seem  scarcely  to  belong  to 
this  world,  startling  the  solitary  pilgrim  as  he 
slumbers  by  his  forest  fire, 

“  Making  night  hideous.” 

Along  the  mountainous  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and 
amidst  the  deep  forests  of  Indiana,  alone,  and  re¬ 
posing  in  the  woods,  this  ghostly  watchman  has 
frequently  warned  me  of  the  approach  of  morn¬ 
ing,  and  aroused  me  with  his  singular  exclama¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  sweeping  down  and  around  my 
fire,  uttering  a  loud  and  sudden  Waugh  0 ! 
Waugh  0  I  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  a  whole, 
garrison.  He  has  other  nocturnal  solos,  no  less 
melodious,  one  of  which  very  strikingly  resembles 
the  half-suppressed  screams  of  a  person  suffocat¬ 
ing,  or  throttled,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  entertaining  to  a  lonely  benighted  traveller 
in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  wilderness. 

This  species  inhabits  the  country  round  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay ;  and,  according  to  Pennant,  who  con¬ 
siders  it  a  mere  variety  of  the  Eagle  Owl  (Strix 
bubo,)  of  Europe,  is  found  in  Kamtschatka  ;  ex¬ 
tends  even  to  the  arctic  regions,  where  it  is  often 
found  white ;  and  occurs  as  low  as  Astrakan.  It 
has  also  been  seen  white  in  the  United  States  ;  but 
this  has  doubtless  been  owing  to  disease  or  natural 
defect,  and  not  to  climate.  It  preys  on  young 
rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  partridges,  and  small 
birds  of  various  kings.  It  has  been  often  known 
to  prowl  about  the  farm  house,  and  carry  off 
chickens  from  roost.  A  very  large  one,  wing- 
broken  while  on  a  foragiug  excursion  of  this  kind, 
was  kept  about  the  house  for  several  days,  and  at 
length  disappeared  no  one  knew  how.  Almost 
every  day  after  this  hens  and  chickens  also  disap¬ 
peared,  oue  by  one,  in  an  unaccountable  manner, 
till  in  eight  or  ten  days  very  few  were  left  remain¬ 
ing.  The  fox,  the  minx,  and  weasel  were  alter¬ 
nately  the  reputed  authors  of  this  mischief,  until 
one  morning,  the  old  lady  herself  rising  before  day 
to  bake,  in  passing  towards  the  oven,  surprised 
her  late  prisoner  the  Owl  regaling  himself  on  the 
body  of  a  newly  killed  hen  !  The  thief  instantly 
made  for  his  hole  under  the  house,  from  whence 
the  enraged  matron  soon  dislodged  him  with  the 
brush  handle,  and  without  mercy  dispatched  him. 
In  this  snug  retreat  were  found  the  greater  part  of 
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the  feathers,  and  many  large  fragments,  of  her 
whole  family  of  chickens. 

There  is  something  in  the  character  of  the  Owl 
so  recluse,  solitary  and  mysterious,  something  so 
discordant  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  heard  only 
amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  night,  and  in  the 
most  lonely  and  sequestered  situations,  as  to  have 
strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral  with  sensations  of  awe  and  abhorrence  of  the 
whole  tribe.  The  'poets  have  indulged  freely  in 
this  general  prejudice;  and  in  their  descriptions 
and  delineations  of  midnight  storms  and  gloomy 
scenes  of  nature,  the  Owl  is  generally  introduced 
to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  picture.  Ignorance 
and  superstition,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries, 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Owl  and  even  contem¬ 
plate  its  physiognomy  with  feelings  of  disgust,  and 
a  kind  of  fearful  awe.  The  priests,  or  conjurors, 
among  some  of  our  Indian  nations,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  reverential  horror  for  this  bird, 
and  have  adopted  the  Great  Horned- Owl,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  account,  as  the  symbol  or  em¬ 
blem  of  their  office.  “  Among  the  Creeks,”  says 
Mr.  Bartram,  “the  junior  piiests,  or  students, 
constantly  wear  a  white  mantle,  and  have  a  Great 
Owl-skin  cased  and  stufted  very  ingeniously,  so 
well  executed  as  almost  to  appear  like  the  living 
bird,  having  large  sparkling  glass  beads,  or  but¬ 
tons,  fixed  in  the  head  for  eyes.  This  insignia  of 
wisdom  and  divination  they  wear  sometimes  as  a 
crest  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  at  other  times  the 
image  sits  on  the  arm,  or  is  borne  on  the  hand. 
These  bachelors  are  also  distinguished  from  the 
other  people  by  their  taciturnity,  grave  and  solemn 
countenance,  dignified  step,  and  singing  to  them¬ 
selves  songs  or  hymns  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  as 
they  stroll  about  the  town.” 

Nothing  is  a  more  effectual  cure  for  superstition 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  and  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature  ;  nor  more  forcibly  leads  our  re¬ 
flections  to  the  first,  great,  self-existent  cause  of 
all,  to  whom  our  reverential  awe  is  then  humbly 
devoted,  and  not  to  any  of  his  dependent  creatures. 
With  all  the  gloomy  habits  and  ungracious  tones 
of  the  Owl,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bird  superna¬ 
tural  or  mysterious,  or  more  than  that  of  a  simple 
bird  of  prey  formed  for  feeding  by  night,  like 
many  other  animals,  and  of  reposing  by  day.  The 
harshness  of  its  voice,  occasioned  by  the  width 
and  capacity  of  its  throat,  may  be  intended  by 
heaven  as  an  alarm  and  w'arning  to  the  birds  and 
animals  on  which  it  preys  to  secure  themselves 
from  danger.  The  voices  of  all  carnivorous  birds 
and  animals  are  also  observed  to  be  harsh  and 
hideous,  probably  for  tliis  very  purpose. 

The  Great  Hoimed  Owl  is  not  migratory,  but  re¬ 
mains  with  us  the  whole  year.  During  the  day  he 
slumbers  in  the  thick  evergreens  of  deep  swamps, 
or  seeks  shelter  in  large  hollow  trees.  He  is  very 
rarely  seen  abroad  by  day,  and  never  but  when 
distui’bed.  In  the  month  of  May  they  usually  be¬ 
gin  to  build.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the 
fork  of  a  tall  tree,  and  is  constructed  of  sticks 
idled  in  considerable  quantities,  lined  with  dry 
leaves  and  a  few  feathers.  Sometimes  they  choose 
a  hollow  tree,  and  in  that  case  carry  in  but  few 
materials.  The  female  lays  four  eggs,  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  a  hen,  almost  globular,  and  of  a 
pure  white.  In  one  of  these  nests,  after  the  young 
had  flown,  were  found  the  heads  and  bones  of  two 
chickens,  the  legs  and  head  of  the  golden-winged 
woodpecker,  and  part  of  the  wings  and  feathers 


of  several  other  birds.  It  is  generally  conjectured 
that  they  hatch  but  once  in  the  season. 

The  length  of  the  male  of  this  species  is  twenty 
inches  ;  the  bill  is  large,  black  and  strong,  covered 
at  the  base  with  a  cere ;  the  eyes  golden  yellow  ; 
the  horns  are  three  inches  in  length,  and  very 
broad,  consisting  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feathers, 
their  webs  black,  broadly  edged  with  bright 
tawny  :  face  rusty,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
band  of  black  ;  space  between  the  eyes  and  bill 
whitish  ;  whoie  lower  parts  elegantly  marked 
with  numerous  transverse  bars  of  dusky  on  a 
bright  tawny  ground,  thinly  interspersed  with 
white  ;  vent  pale  yellow  ochre  barred  with  narrow 
lines  of  brown ;  legs  and  feet  large  and  covered 
with  feathers  or  hairy  down  of  a  pale  brown  color ; 
claws  very  large,  blue  black  ;  tail  rounded,  ex¬ 
tending  about  an  inch  beyond  the  tips  of  the 
wings ,  crossed  with  six  or  seven  narrow  bars  of 
brown,  and  variegated  or  marbled  with  brown  and 
tawny ;  whole  upper  parts  finely  pencilled  with 
dusky,  on  a  tawny  and  whitish  ground  ;  chin 
pure  white,  under  that  a  band  of  brown  succeeded 
by  another  narrow  one  of  white  ;  eyes  very 
large. 

The  female  is  full  two  feet  in  length,  and  has 
not  the  white  on  the  throat  so  pure.  She  has  also 
less  of  the  bright  ferruginous  or  tawny  tint  below  ; 
but  is  principally  distinguished  by  her  superior 
magnitude. 


AMERICAN  FOX  HUNTING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Eleven  dogs  are  a  convenient  pack,  though  1 
would  prefer  thirteen,  including  two  bitches. 

Dogs  confined  in  kennels  do  not  run  as  well  as 
those  allowed  to  go  abroad. 

Ash  cake  is  their  best  food — one  quart  of  In¬ 
dian  meal  (unsifted)  baked  in  the  ashes,  will  keep 
a  dog  in  order  during  the  hunting  season,  and  one 
pint  at  other  seasons.  Some  prefer  mush. 

Young  dogs  get  the  strongest  puppies,  and  I 
prefer  young  bitches  to  breed  from.  Purity  of 
blood  and  celebrity  for  performances  are  the  es¬ 
sentials  for  breeders — colour  is  a  matter  of  fancy. 
Moderate  sized  dogs  are  best  for  our  thick  covers, 
indeed  they  are  faster  than  large  dogs. 

Four  puppies  are  enough  for  a  bitch  to  raise, 
and  they  should  be  fed  on  the  ash  cake  as  soon  as 
they  will  eat  it.  Break  them  by  running  rabbits 
when  six  to  nine  months  old,  and  if  not  run  hard 
their  first  season,  they  are  in  their  prime  the  se¬ 
cond. 

Avoid  straw,  use  pine  leaves  for  bedding,  and 
to  keep  clear  of  fleas,  &c.  throw  a  few  tobacco 
leaves  in  the  beds. 

The  only  medicine  I  use  is,  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  sulphur,  in  milk,  three  mornings  in  succession, 
when  the  scratches  or  mange  appears  ;  a  bath  or 
two  afterwards,  in  the  tanner’s  vats,  stops  it. 

Dogs,  if  gelded,  are  apt  to  keep  too  fat,  and  be 
lazy. 

A  pack  well  kept  will  hunt  three  days  in  every 
week,  during  the  season,  with  spirit. 

A  foxhunter  never  gives  away  a  good  dog.> 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 


THE  STIRRUP. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  stirrup 
is  of  the  most  essential  service ;  and  as  I 
differ  in  opinion  from  all  preceding  writers 
respecting  its  general  utility,  I  shall,  before 
I  proceed  further,  give  the  reasons  upon 
which  I  maintain  my  doctrine,  produce  those 
in  opposition  to  it,  and  thus  enable  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  or  decide 
for  himself. 

Those  who  have  given  their  opinions  to  the 
world  were  military  and  manege  horsemen, 
and  the  language  they  hold  respecting  the 
stirrup  is  this,  that  “  it  should  he  of  that 
length  so  that  the  weight  of  the  foot  only  rests 
in  it  ;  the  foot  placed  no  further  in  the  stirrup 
than  the  hall ;  and  that  the  stirrup  conduces  not 
in  the  least  to  the  safety  of  the  rider.”  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  perused,  with 
much  surprise,  the  maxims  here  laid  down. 
Of  their  incorrectness  I  have  been  perfectly 
convinced  by  very  considerable  practical 
experience,  which  has  mainly  influenced  me 
in  publishing  the  observations  contained  in 
the  present  essay. 

The  ancients  would  appear  not  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  stirrup  ; 
at  least  if  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed  by  the 
statues  which  have  reached  the  present  times. 
Yet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  stirrup,  they  made  use 
of  some  substitute  ;  but,  as  antiquarian  re¬ 
search  is  not  called  for  in  this  place,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  in  view. 
The  Turks,  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Cos- 
sacs,  and,  indeed,  all  barbarous  nations 
where  the  horse  is  found,  make  use  of  the 
stirrup ;  and,  in  opposition  to  our  professed 
riding-masters,  use  it  short.  I  am  not  point¬ 
ing  out  the  mode  of  riding  just  noticed  as  a 
pattern  of  imitation  ;  I  mention  it  to  show 
that  these  barbarous  people,  directed  by  ease 
and  convenience,  find  the  short  stirrup  an¬ 
swer  these  purposes  better  than  the  long  stir¬ 
rup.  Let  it,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  I 
am  an  advocate  for  a  very  short  stirrup  ;  as 
the  old  proverb  says,  there  should  be  reason 
in  ail  things  ;  the  middle  course  will 
generally  be  found  the  best ;  I  advocate  nei¬ 
ther  the  very  long,  nor  the  very  short,  stirrup ; 
but  that  precise  length  which  I  have  found 
most  consistent  with  ease  and  safety,  from 
many  years’ experience,  as  well  as  from  num¬ 
berless  practical  experiments,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  point  in  question. 

According  to  the  instruction  of  the  riding 
masters,  the  foot  should  be  placed  in  the  stir¬ 
rups  as  far  as  the  ball,  or  roots  of  the  toes, 
the  bearing  of  which  should  be  merely  the 


weight  of  the  foot,  or  less  if  possible  ;  we  are 
then  told  something  about  the  muscles  of  the 
thighs  grasping  the  saddle,  or  operating  to 
secure  the  seat  by  the  firmness  of  their  hold, 
the  riding  masters  forgetting,  that,  by  the 
extension  or  elongation  of  the  muscles  caused 
by  the  weight  of  the  lower  extremities,  they 
are  utterly  deprived  of  the  power  of  contrac¬ 
tion,  which  can  alone  enable  them  to  have 
any  hold  of  the  saddle.  Let  any  person  who 
feels  interested  in  the  business,  ride  a  horse 
over  a  leap  (or  jump,  according  to  modern 
phraseology)  having  the  stirrup  of  that  length 
so  that  the  ball  of  the  foot  merely  rests  in  it ; 
if  the  rider  has  a  good  balance,  and  the  jump 
merely  mechanical,  as  at  the  bar,  tor  in¬ 
stance,  he  will  get  over  without  a  fall ;  but, 
let  the  same  person  then  shorten  the  stirrups 
one  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  and  repeat  the 
jump,  he  will  find  that  his  seat  is  not  only 
more  pleasant,  and  more  firm,  but  by  thus 
bearing  more  weight  in  the  stirrup,  the  mus¬ 
cles  contract,  and  enable  him  to  sit  so  close 
to  the  horse  as  to  appear  of  one  piece.  Fur¬ 
ther,  should  there  be  any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  horse,  or  any  thing  awry  in  the 
jump,  he  will  still  maintain  his  seat,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  almost 
impossible  with  the  long  stirrup. 

The  learned  professors  thus  express  them¬ 
selves  : — “  the  knees  must  be  stretched  down 
and  kept  back,  which  will  occasion  the  rider 
to  sit  on  his  fork  or  twist ;  the  legs  are  to 
hang  near  the  horse’s  side,  but  not  to 
touch  ;  the  heel  is  to  be  sunk  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  toe  raised.  This  will  give  firm¬ 
ness  and  strength  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
thighs I  have  lived  many  years  in  the 
world  ;  I  have  read  much  ;  but  I  never  re¬ 
collect  any  thing  more  absurd  having  fallen 
under  my  notice.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  resting  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  “  fork  or  twist”  cannot  well  fail 
to  produce  rupture  in  many  instances ;  and 
hence  we  see  the  cause  which  has,  at  times, 
thinned  the  ranks  of  our  eavalry,  and  which 
it  is  endeavoured,  at  this  moment  to  counter¬ 
act  with  belts,  &c.  Further,  when  the  thighs 
and  legs  are  stretched  down,  the  heels  sunk 
as  low  as  possible,  and  the  toes  raised,  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
thighs  can  acquire  firmness  and  strength, 
when,  by  being  thus  stretched  out,  they  al¬ 
together  lose  their  compressive  force  ! 

The  fact  is,  that  the  stirrup,  without  being 
unreasonably  short,  should  be  of  that  length 
that  will  enable  the  rider  to  sit  with  his  knee 
a  little  raised,  thus  giving  him  in  reality 
“  firmness  and  strength  in  the  muscles  of  his 
legs  and  thighs,^'  while  he  is  fundamentally 
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Supported  by  the  bearing  of  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup. 

I  never  saw  a  single  instance  of  a  hunts¬ 
man  or  whipper-in  riding  with  long  stirrups, 
and  they  are  continually  placed  in  situations 

where  the  strength  of  their  seat  is  tried.  - 

Goossy,  huntsman  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
rides  with  remarkably  short  stirrups,  as  did 
his  predecessor,  Shaw,  one  of  the  best  riders 
across  a  country  I  ever  saw.  Sebright,  who 
some  years  since  hunted  the  Quorndon  pack, 
is  at  present  huntsman  to  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam,  rides  as  well  as  Shaw,  and,  like  him, 
uses  short  stirrups.  Similar  remarks  will  apply 
to  Richards,  Payne,  Shirley,  Head,  and  many 
other  huntsmen  whose  performances  I  have 
witnessed. 

On  the  race  course  a  firm,  strong,  and 
steady  seat  is  indispensably  necessary — but 
who  ever  saw  a  jockey  ride  in  long  stirrups, 
and  his  heels  sunk  as  low  as  possible  ? 

Consequently,  if  long  stirrups  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  riding  after  hounds,  on  the 
race  course,  and  in  all  critical  and  trying 
situations,  they  cannot  be  advisable  for  the 
road,  or,  indeed,  for  any  useful  purpose, 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  stirrup  should  be  of  that  precise 
length  by  which  the  rider  will  perceive  that 
he  can  accomplish  the  firmest  grasp  with  his 
knees  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  without 
loosening  the  thighs  from  the  saddle.  The 
foot  home  in  the  stirrup,  and  plaeed  horizon¬ 
tally,  that  is,  the  heel  not  sunk  lower  than 
the  toe. 

As  to  the  idea  entertained  by  timid  and  bad 
horsemen  of  the  danger  of  placing  the  foot 
home  in  the  stirrup,  it  is  quite  unfounded. 
The  seat  will  be  much  firmer  with  the  foot 
home ;  and,  in  order  to  dispel  all  kind  of 
apprehension,  in  case  of  a  fall,  of  the  foot 
becoming  entangled,  let  the  drop  or  spring 
stirrup  be  used,  and  the  spring  bar  at  the 
saddle  also,  articles  which  may  be  procured 
at  any  saddler’s  shop,  and  a  glance  at  which 
will  convey  a  much  more  correct  idea  to  the 
mind,  than  can  be  accomplished  in  several 
pages  of  description.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
the  foot  of  a  man  could  become  entangled  in 
the  common  stirrup,  unless,  indeed,  he  wore 
buckles,  or  something  improper  about  his 
feet.  A  boy’s  foot  might  perhaps  go  through 
the  stirrup.  The  greater  part  of  such  accidents 
have  happened  to  boys,  who  have  placed  their 
feet — not  in  the  stirrup,  but  in  the  stirrup- 
leathers. 

THE  SEAT  AND  THE  BALANCE. 

The  seat  is  the  conformation  or  disposition 
of  the  several  parts  or  members  of  the  rider 
in  correspondence  with  the  position  or  motion 
of  the  horse.  For  instance,  when  a  horse 
plunges,  kicks,  or  jumps,  if  you  have  not  a 
strong  muscular  hold  with  your  legs  and 
thighs,  assisted  by  a  corresponding  motion  or 
exertion  of  the  body,  you  will  be  unhorsed. 


The  very  perfection  of  the  seat  is,  to  be  ready 
and  prepared  for  every  emergency  without 
much  effort :  and,  by  way  of  contradis¬ 
tinction,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  person 
may  sit  prepared  for  a  horse’s  rearing,  and 
would  tumble  over  his  head  should  the  ani¬ 
mal  fall  on  his  knees.  Again,  a  person  pre¬ 
pared  against  kicking  only,  would  be  in 
danger  should  the  horse  rear.  The  art 
of  horsemanship,  therefore,  is  to  give  the 
rider  confidence  and  safety  in  all  positions, 
and  under  every  circumstance. 

When  seated  in  the  saddle,  the  body  should 
be  upright,  and  the  shoulders  thrown  back, 
the  foot  well  home  in  the  stirrup,  and  the 
latter  of  such  length  as  to  elevate  the  fork  of 
the  rider  above  the  pommel  of  the  saddle 
when  he  raises  himself  or  stands  in  the  stir¬ 
rup.  He  will  thus  have  an  easy,  pleasant 
seat,  his  knee  somewhat  bent,  and  his  foot 
placed  horizontally  in  the  stirrup.  The  rider 
thus  acquires  an  easy,  elegant,  and  firm  seat, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  bring  the  muscular 
strength  of  his  legs  into  operation  in  a  sort  of 
involuntary  or  spontaneous  manner,  and  is 
consequently  prepared  for  every  emergency. 
It  is  true,  this  position  of  the  rider  diflers 
from  that  of  the  manege,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
neither  so  stiff,  so  formal,  nor  so  insecure. 
The  disciples  of  the  manege  will  start  at  this, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  on  that  account ; 
for,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  manege  riding 
is  systematic  to  a  mechanical  degree,  and 
that  the  rider  is  always  prepared  for  the 
operation  of  the  horse  ;  even  the  capriole,  the 
most  difficult  and  most  notable  feat  in  the 
whole  system,  is  rendered  easy  to  sit,  since 
the  ridei,  aware  of  what  is  coming,  delibe¬ 
rately  prepares  himself  for  it ;  it  takes  place 
too  in  the  school,  upon  an  animal  trained 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  But  on  the  road, 
and  in  the  field,  the  case  is  different  ;  for 
instance,  in  trotting  smartly  along  the  road, 
a  spirited  horse,  in  high  condition,  will  start 
occasionally  at  the  sudden  flight  of  a  bird  from 
the  hedge,  or  other  trifling  circumstance  ;  the 
animal  will  start  on  one  side  so  suddenly  as 
to  disarrange  the  seat  or  position  of  the  rider, 
and  he  will  be  very  apt  to  come  to  the 
ground  with  the  long  stirrup  and  the  stiff 
perpendicular  position  of  the  manege,  or 
may,  perhaps,  receive  a  serious  injury  from 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  In  the  field,  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances  are  constantly  occurring 
against  which  manege  riding  is  but  a  poor 
protection. 

The  great  security  of  a  horseman’s  seat  is 
the  grasp  of  the  knee  and  the  calf  of  the  leg ; 
and  of  the  decided  superiority  of  the  position 
which  I  have  described,  compared  to  that  of 
the  manege,  any  person  may  easily  convince 
himself  by  getting  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and 
trying  the  experiment.  With  the  stirrup  the 
length  I  have  pointed  out,  and  the  foot 
placed  in  it  according  to  my  directions,  he 
will  perceive  he  has  a  firm  bearing,  and  a 
strong  grasp  of  the  horse’s  sides  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  with  the  stirrup  long,  and  heel  sunk  as 
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low  as  possible,  he  will  find  himself  unable 
firmly  to  grasp  the  sides  of  the  horse,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  of  exerting  the  mucles  of  the  legs  and 
thighs  laterally,  as  they  are  rendered  incapa¬ 
ble  of  it  by  that  perpendicular  stretch  or  ex¬ 
tension,  which  they  cannot  fail  to  experience 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  head  should  be  upright,  chest  thrown 
a  little  out,  back  a  little  hollow ;  the  arms, 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  elbows,  should  hang 
perpendicularly  by  your  side  ;  the  elbows 
bent,  so  that  the  left  hand  should  be  situated 
about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle ;  the  arm  above  the  wrist,  may 
lightly  rest  against  the  body  ;  and  the  wrist 
so  bent  that,  the  thumb  being  upwards,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  first  joint  of  the  fore  finger,  may 
point  between  the  horse’s  ears.  The  right 
hand,  holding  the  whip,  should  be  placed 
rather  lower  than  the  other,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  bridle. 
Hence  you  will  perceive  the  nose  and  the 
breast  will  be  perpendicular,  the  knee  and 
toe  advanced  a  trifle  beyond  this  imaginary 
perpendicular  line.  The  sight  of  the  foot 
should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  obstructed  by 
the  knee.  The  whip,  if  carried  with  the  lash 
downward,  should  not  touch  the  hind  quarter 
of  the  horse ;  it  may  be  carried  with  the  lash 
upward,  near  the  rider’s  shoulder,  the  hand 
taking  the  other  end  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  after  the  manner  in  which  a  pen  is 
held. 

A  person  will,  no  doubt,  feel  stiff  and  awk¬ 
ward  when  first  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  which,  however,  will  subside  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  might  be  expected. 
Nor  is  it,  indeed,  necessary  that  a  person 
should  always  ride  strictly  in  the  above  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  science  of 
horsemanship,  the  rider  should  well  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  can  afterwards  exercise  his 
Judgment  when  to  use  the  power  of  which  he 
feels  himself  capable. 

When  seated  in  the  saddle,  the  thighs 
should  be  inclined  as  much  inwards  as  feels 
pleasant  to  the  rider  ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  legs  and  the  toes.  There  are,  however, 
situations  on  horseback  where  a  trifling  devi¬ 
ation  of  the  legs  and  toes  becomes  advisable, 
which  will  be  pointed  out  in  their  proper 
places. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  the  seal 
which  I  have  described  removes  the  weight 
of  the  body  (in  a  great  degree)  from  resting 
on  the  absolute  fork,  and  consequently  rup¬ 
tures  become  much  less  liable,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  superior  ease,  gracefulness,  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  rider.  In  the  position  in  which 
the  horseman  is  placed  in  the  book  published 
under  the  name  of  Allan  (already  noticed)  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  ride  without  great 
pain  and  great  danger. 

The  rider  should  always  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  the  seat  and  preserve  the  balance 
also ;  by  the  latter  is  meant  the  preservation 


of  the  body  from  inclining  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  seat  is  keeping  firm  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  at  such  times  as  the  body  is  liable  to  be 
thrown  on  the  horse's  neck,  or  over  his  head, 
tumbling  backwards,  &c. 

To  preserve  the  balance,  the  bodj'  must 
keep  in  the  same  direction  as  the  horse’s  legs  ; 
for  instance,  in  trotting  or  galloping  round  a 
course,  the  horse  will  be  found  to  lean  in¬ 
wards,  and  therefore  to  preserve  the  balance 
the  body  of  the  rider  must  take  a  correspond¬ 
ing  position.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable 
should  the  horse  move  in  a  circle,  &c. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  correct  balance, 
practice  in  circles  (the  longe)  is  very  useful, 
beginning  on  large  circles,  and  an  easy  trot, 
contracting  the  circles  and  extending  the  pace 
by  degrees.  The  tyro  should  practice,  in  the 
first  instance,  without  stirrups;  and,  when  he 
has  acquired  confidence,  let  him  quit  the 
bridle-reins,  (the  master  or  an  assistant  at¬ 
tending  to  the  longe),  and  he  not  will  fail  to 
acquire  a  good  balance  and  firm  seat.  The 
circles  should  be  worked  both  to  the  right  and 
left.  A  little  practice  with  the  hands  placed 
behind  the  back,  will  throw  up  the  chest,  and 
give  the  rider  an  elegant  position. 

THE  HANDS  AND  THEIR 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  essential 
principle  of  horsemanship  mainly  consists  in 
the  corresponding  motion  or  position  of  the 
rider  with  that  of  the  horse ;  that  is,  the 
motions  of  horse  and  rider  should  be  in 
unison,  or  complete  correspondence  with 
each  other ;  and  for  the  attainment  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  this  desirable  object,  the  rider 
must  be  principally  indebted  to  the  operation 
of  his  hands. 

The  judicious  application  of  the  hands 
constitutes  the  excellence  of  horsemanship. 
In  the  case  of  restive  or  vicious  horses,  the 
hands  are  the  principal  security  of  the  rider, 
and  baffle  or  counteract  the  efibrts  of  the 
horse. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  ease, 
the  grace,  and  elegance  of  horsemanship 
arise  from  the  hand.  By  it  the  rider  lightens 
the  mouth,  raises  the  forehand,  and  directs 
the  motion  of  the  horse. 

This  subject  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
by  horsemen  in  general,  and  by  grooms  in 
particular;  indeed,  a  groom  is  rarely  seen 
who  understands  the  correct  application  of 
the  hands;  and  the  same  observation  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  many  of  those  who  make  a  living 
by  horse-breaking.  Most  of  the  latter  are, 
indeed,  persons  who  have  been  originally 
grooms,  and  either  from  bad  conduct,  or  some 
other  cause,  having  lost  their  situations,  re¬ 
sort  to  horse-breaking  as  the  means  of  a  live¬ 
lihood. 

The  circumstance  of  defective  hands  origi¬ 
nates  a  preference  to  what  are  called  snaffle- 
bridle  horses.  Persons  who  prefer  snaffle- 
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bridle  horses  know  not  how  to  handle  the 
reins,  since  there  are  no  horses  but  what  will 
ride  much  pleasanter  with  a  double  bridle, 
when  the  rider  understands  the  proper 
management  of  it. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  correct  and  complete 
operation  and  effect  of  the  hands,  an  expert¬ 
ness  in  managing  the  reins  is  indispensable. 
Like  other  operations,  it  requires  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  rider  can  well  understand  the  business 
— before  he  can  accommodate  his  hand  to  the 
mouth  of  the  horse.  For  instance,  it  can 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  per¬ 
son,  as  the  circumstance  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  that  when  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  or  awkward  horseman  has  hold  of  the 
curb-rein,  it  prevents  the  horse  from  standing 
quiet,  owing  to  the  pain  which  the  animal 
experiences.  He,  at  length,  loosens  the  curb- 
rein,  when  the  horse  becomes  quiet,  because 
the  irritation  and  pain  ceases.  Now,  to  what 
does  this  amount.^  Not  that  the  curb  was 
improper,  but  that  the  rider  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  management  of  it ;  he  held  the 
curb-rein  too  tightly  for  the  feeling  or  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  horse's  mouth,  and  consequently 
rendered  the  animal  uneasy.  The  same  de¬ 
gree  of  tightness  or  pull  at  the  curb  with  a 
horse  of  a  less  delicate  mouth  would  have 
produced  no  uneasy  sensations  in  the  horse, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  have  remained  quiet. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  accommodating  the 
hand  to  the  feeling  of  the  horse’s  mouth  ;  and 
as  this  feeling  varies  in  different  horses,  so 
the  operation  of  the  hand  should  vary  accord¬ 
ingly.  What  are  called  hard-mouthed  horses 
are  unpleasant  to  ride  ;  but,  as  their  mouths 
have  been  rendered  insensible  from  improper 
treatment,  the  defect  may  be  remedied  by  the 
judicious  operation  of  the  hand. 

In  my  observations,  I  have  had  the  com¬ 
mon  double  bridle  in  view  ;  yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  other  bridles  are  used, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter  ;  and  in  the 
management  of  which  the  rider  could  be  at 
no  loss,  after  having  made  himself  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  previous  instructions 

If  it  be  thought  desirable  to  change  the 
reins  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand,  it  should 
be  performed  in  the  following  manner:  turn 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  towards  the  right, 
put  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  down¬ 
wards,  between  the  reins  in  the  place  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  lay  the  reins 
smoothly  through  the  right  hand  ;  by  which 
the  fore-finger  separates  the  left  reins  from 
the  right,  and  the  superfluous  reins  hang 
downward  through  the  hand ;  the  thumb 
presses  the  left  reins  between  the  first  and 
second  joint  of  the  fore- finger.  The  whip 
still  remains  in  the  right  hand,  but  may  be 
easily  shifted  if  the  rider  wish  it.  Should  the 
reins  become  shorter  by  this  method  of  shift¬ 
ing  them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  slip  to 
their  proper  length.  Shifting  them  again  to 
the  left  hand  is  performed  by  placing  the 
third  finger  of  the  left  hand  downwards  be¬ 


tween  the  left  and  right  reins,  laying  them 
smoothly  through  the  hand  and  letting  the 
ends  hang  over  the  fore-finger  (as  at  first) 
secured  by  the  thumb.  Practice  of  this  sort 
is  advisable  ;  and  shifting  the  reins  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  left  hand  when  cramped  or  tired. 

Occasionally  the  reins  must  be  separated, 
and  held  in  both  hands,  in  order  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  rider.  When  a  horse  refuses 
obedience  to  one  hand,  the  other  should  be 
applied  to  the  reins ;  hence  all  raw  young 
horses  are  rode  with  both  hands  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  both  the  hands  are  called  into  action  at 
the  reins,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  off 
bridoon  (snaffle)  rein  into  the  right  hand  ;  put 
the  three  first  fingers  over  the  rein  in  ques¬ 
tion,  by  which  you  will  receive  it  between 
your  little  and  third  finger,  pressing  it  be¬ 
tween  the  fore-finger  and  thumb. 

When  a  horse  is  passing  over  slippery, 
stony,  or  uneven  ground,  the  safest  method  is 
to  apply  both  hands  to  the  reins,  which  will 
enable  you  to  give  much  more  support  to  the 
horse  in  case  of  his  stumbling.  Applying 
both  hands  to  the  reins  is  requisite  in  the  case 
of  restive  or  vicious  horses,  a  subject  which 
has  been  noticed. 

Shortening  and  lengthening  the  reins  are 
operations  too  obvions  to  need  detail ;  in  fact, 
where  redundant  verbosity  is  used  in  the 
description  of  evident  trifles,  it  serves  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  reader,  and  render  unintelligible 
what  was  already  sufficiently  plain.  Yet 
such  is  the  case  in  all  the  publications  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
horsemanship. 

The  judicious  operation  of  the  hand  is  a 
great  attainment  in  horsemanship.  The  hand 
is  connected  with  the  reins,  the  reins  to  the 
bridoon  (snaffle)  and  curb  ;  the  latter  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  bars  of  the  horse’s  mouth,  and  the 
former  on  his  lips  ;  hence,  scarcely  a  finger 
can  be  moved  but  the  mouth  of  the  horse  is 
affected  by  it ;  this  constitutes  what  is  teeh- 
nically  and  justly  termed  the  corsespondcnce. 

A  good  and  masterly  hand  will  make  the 
hard  untutored  mouth  partake  of  its  sensibi¬ 
lity,  which  is  what  the  professed  masters  would 
call  dressing  the  horse ;  but  as  the  highest 
dressed  horses,  when  rode  by  heavy  insensi¬ 
ble  hands,  become  as  heavy  and  dead  as  the 
hand  of  the  rider,  so  may  the  tutored  hand, 
if  neglected,  abandon  its  excellent  quality, 
and  conform  itself  to  the  deadness  or  callosity 
of  the  horse’s  mouth.  Hence  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  horses  which  gave  their  owners 
every  satisfaction  at  first,  so  alter  from  the 
bad  hands  of  themselves,  or  their  servants, 
that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  parting 
with  them. 

In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  in  what 
manner  the  hand  operates  to  produce  the 
proper  effect  on  the  mouth  of  the  horse,  1 
must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  reins 
should  be  held  in  the  manner  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  hand  so  placed  that  the  ends 
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of  the  fingers  are  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
rider's  body,  about  the  height  of  the  elbow ; 
the  reins  collected  to  that  precise  length, 
that  contracting  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
would  rein  the  horse  back,  and  the  eas¬ 
ing  of  them  would  enable  him  freely  to 
advance.  I  am,  of  course,  supposing  the 
horse  has  a  good  and  delicate  mouth  ;  or 
what  the  French  would  call  un  cheval  du  bon 
appui. 

If  the  hand  be  held  steady  as  the  horse  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  trot,  the  finger  will  perceive,  by 
the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  reins,  a 
trifling  pull  occasioned  by  the  measure  or 
cadence  of  every  step.  This  trifling  pull  or 
sensation,  which  is  equally  felt  in  the  hand 
of  the  rider  and  the  mouth  of  the  horse,  (by 
means  of  the  correspondence)  is,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  school  called  the  appui  ;*  and 
while  this  appui  is  strictly  maintained  or  con¬ 
tinued,  the  horse  is  in  perfect  obedience  to  the 
rider,  and  is  directed  with  so  much  ease,  that 
he  seems  to  obey  the  will  (as  it  were)  rather 
than  the  hand  of  the  rider. 

For  preserving  a  medium  effect  on  the 
mouth,  the  hand  should  be  only  half  shut, 
the  joints  of  the  finger  next  the  wrist  or 
knuckles  being  nearly  open.  Hence,  by  ex¬ 
tending  and  shutting  the  fingers,  you  acquire 
sufficient  power  to  control  or  direct  a  well- 
broken  and  obedient  horse. 

The  power  and  effect  of  the  hand  will  soon 
be  perceived  by  a  little  practice.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  appui  depends  on  the  relative  situation 
of  the  hand,  and  position  of  the  horse  :  the 
raising  of  your  hand  increases  your  power, 
and  the  raising  of  the  horse's  head  di¬ 
minishes  his  power  ;  and  as  the  situation  of 
the  hand,  in  point  of  elevation,  so  power¬ 
fully  operates  on  the  mouth  that  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  has  a  perceptible  effect ;  so 
has  its  situation  if  carried  to  right  or  left.  In 
order,  however,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible, 
moving  the  arm  or  hand,  the  motion  of  the 
wrist  will  produce  such  positions  of  the  hand, 
as,  being  accompanied  by  the  corresponding 
aids  of  the  body,  &c.,  will  effect  whatever 
may  be  required  for  a  well  broken  horse. 

Aids  are  certain  positions  of  the  hand, 
body,  legs,  and  sometimes  the  whip,  which 
direct  the  horse  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the 
rider  ;  the  hand  is  the  principal,  the  others 
are  called  accompaniments,  which  increase 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  hand.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  positions  of  the  hand  are  described, 
the  corresponding  aids  will  also  be  pointed 
out. 

The  first  position  of  the  hand  (the  left 
hand)  is,  the  thumb  upwards,  the  little  finger 
downwards,  so  that  you  can  just  see  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  and  placed  as  already  observed 
a  little  higher  than  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 


*  Appui — which  may  be  translated,  in  this  case, 
the  rest  of  the  horse’s  mouth  upon  the  hand. 


The  aids  applied  to  this  position  of  the  hand 
are  such  as  affect  the  action  and  position  of 
the  horse,  as  raising  his  head,  and,  in  the 
school,  working  the  croup,  &c. 

The  second  position  of  the  hand  directs  the 
horse  to  the  right ;  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  turn  the  little  finger  to  the  right,  the 
thumb  to  the  left,  the  nails  upward,  which 
will  carry  the  operation  of  the  reins  nearly 
three  inches  more  to  the  right,  by  which  the 
left  reins  will  press  the  neck,  and  the  right 
reins  will  become  slack,  and  the  horse  will 
move  to  the  right.  To  give  greater  efficacy 
to  the  motion,  the  body  aids  by  turning  to  the 
right,  and,  if  necessary,  likewise  inclines, 
the  right  leg  aiding,  at  the  same  time,  by 
pressing  it  against  the  side  of  the  horse  be¬ 
hind  the  girths. 

The  third  position  of  the  hand  is  the  second 
reversed,  and  consequently  directs  the  horse 
to  the  left.  It  is  thus  performed  ;  turn  the 
little  finger  to  the  left,  the  thumb  to  the  right, 
when  the  back  of  the  hand  will  be  upwards. 
The  right  reins  will  press  the  neck,  the  left 
reins  become  slack,  and  the  effect  will  be  to 
move  the  horse  to  the  left.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  aid  is  turning  the  body  to  the  left  and 
pressing  the  left  leg  against  the  horse’s  side, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which  was  direct¬ 
ed  for  the  right. 

These  aids  are  to  be  applied  in  proportion 
to  the  effect  you  wish  to  produce,  and  great 
exactness,  uniformity,  and  delicacy,  are  re¬ 
quisite  to  correctness  of  execution.  By  way 
of  illustration  :  these  aids,  properly  managed, 
will  turn  the  horse  on  three  distinct  and 
separate  pivots;  first,  on  his  centre,  by  which 
is  meant  that  point  directly  under  the  seat  of 
the  horseman,  in  which  the  fore-feet  take  the 
place  of  the  hind,  and  the  hind  of  the  fore. 
Secondly,  on  the  fore-feet,  in  which  the  fore¬ 
feet  keep  their  ground,  and  the  hind-feet  move 
round  them.  Lastly,  on  the  hind-feet,  which 
keep  the  centre,  whilst  the  fore-feet  describe 
the  circle.  Further,  conceive  a  circle  of 
twenty  yards  diameter,  and  the  number  of 
circles  which  can  be  described  within  its  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  hence  it  will  be  easily  perceived 
that  so  many  degrees  of  operation  these  aids 
will  have  to  perform.  The  smaller  the  circle, 
the  greater  must  be  the  degree  of  aid,  and 
vice  versa ;  and  although  upon  a  large  circle, 
the  aids  are  scarcely  perceptible,  yet,  if  they 
were  not  called  into  operation  the  horse  would 
move  in  a  straight  line. 

Whether  you  move  to  the  right  or  left,  let 
the  aids  of  the  hand,  body,  and  legs,  exactly 
correspond,  and  practice  as  much  to  the  one 
hand  as  the  other ;  or,  at  least,  practice  till 
you  are  equally  expert  with  both.  At  first  pro¬ 
ceed  slowly,  for  you  will  thus  much  sooner 
acquire  the  proper  method ;  and  v/hen  you 
turn  rapidly,  the  aids  must  be  strongly  given 
accordingly. 

Many  horses  will  at  first  testify  reluctance 
to  being  thus  twisted  about;  (and,  indeed,  it 
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will  never  be  absolutely  neeessary,  except  in 
the  manege  or  military  riding,)  in  which  case 
apply  the  other  hand  to  the  reins ;  for 
though  the  delicacy  of  the  operation  will  be 
superseded,  that  is  of  much  less  consequence 
than  the  non-performance  of  it.  Should  the 
resistance  of  the  horse  require  a  considerable 
strength  of  the  hand,  your  power  to  force  him 
to  compliance  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
hand  is  taken  from  the  body  ;  so  that  when 
you  pull  in  the  direetion  from  the  horse’s 
mouth  to  the  horse’s  croup,  your  power  is 
very  much  greater  than  when  you  pull  in  a 
line  to  the  centre  of  your  body.  The  other 
aids  must  be  given  in  proportion,  and  the 
rider  must  be  guided  in  a  great  degree  by  his 
own  discretion. 

The  fourth  operation  of  the  hand  is  to  in¬ 
duce  the  horse  to  rein  back.  The  first  posi¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  reins 
being  properly  adjusted,  the  pressure  of  the 
finger,  or  closing  the  hand  will  be  sufficient 
for  delicate  mouthed  horses  ;  but,  in  order  to 
give  greater  efficacy,  turn  the  knuckles  a  little 
down,  and  draw'  in  the  belly,  the  body  rather 
inclining  forward,  which  will  give  the  hand 
greater  effect,  without  provoking  the  horse  to 
rear,  which  would  be  likely  enough  to  hap¬ 
pen  with  horses  which  do  not  readily  obey 
the  hand,  particularly  if  the  rider  lean  back 
to  acquire  more  power,  which  would  place 
him  in  great  danger,  because  he  would  not  be 
in  a  situation  to  act  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  The  horse  would,  perhaps,  be  pulled 
backward  upon  the  rider. 

In  reining  back,  should  the  horse  not  rea¬ 
dily  obey,  play  with  his  mouth  by  moving  the 
fingers.  This  will  induce  him  to  raise  his 
head ;  gently  close  your  legs,  which  will 
bring  him  together,  (make  him  unite )  and 
then  the  closing  of  the  fingers  will  induce  him 
to  rein  back.  The  instant  the  horse  is  con¬ 
strained  to  back,  the  body,  if  in  a  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  will  incline  forward,  and  tho  fingers 
must  be  eased,  otherwise  the  horse  must  be 
backed  till  he  falls.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
the  horse  yields  to  the  hand,  the  body  and 
hand  should  yield  to  the  horse,  that  he  may 
recover  his  balance,  and  the  little  alarm  the 
operation  has  occasioned  him,  when  you  may 
gently  invite  him  to  back  again.  ' 

Reining  back  is  principally  required  in  the 
army  and  the  school ;  practising  it  a  little, 
however,  will  tend  to  make  any  person  a 
more  complete  or  finished  horseman.  But 
the  practice  must  be  conducted  with  mild¬ 
ness  and  good  temper,  and  not  continued  too 
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long  at  a  time,  lest  the  horse  should  beeome 
impatient. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  hand  must  al¬ 
ways  maintain  a  determined  firmness ;  it  must 
not  yield  to  the  craving  of  the  horse  to  get 
the  ascendency.  For  instance,  a  horse  will, 
if  permitted,  abandon  that  delicate  corres¬ 
pondence  which  produces  the  appui,  and 
loll  a  dull  weight  on  the  hand.  A  horse, 
however,  well  broke,  after  being  ridden  for  a 
while  with  a  dull  heavy  hand,  will  generally 
fall  into  this  habit,  and  is  consequently  liable 
to  fall  down  and  break  his  knees,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  rider’s  neck  or  limbs.  A  horseman, 
therefore,  should  always  use  a  light  and  lively 
hand.  Should  the  horse  persevere  in  his 
attempts  to  attain  the  ascendency,  the  reins 
should  be  shaken  to  induce  him  to  raise  his 
head,  the  correction  of  the  hand  must  be 
given  severely,  in  the  following  manner : 
yield  the  hand  so  that  the  reins  become  slack, 
then  give  them  a  smart  pull  or  snatch  in  an 
upward  direction,  which  will  make  him  raise 
his  head,  and  the  apprehension  of  your  re¬ 
peating  it  will  deter  him  from  putting  it 
down  again. 

Having  spoken  of  the  firmness  of  the  hand 
in  a  direct  sense,  a  few  words  more  on  the 
subject,  collaterally,  or  by  way  of  qualifica¬ 
tion,  become  necessary  ;  since,  although  the 
hand  must  be  sufficiently  firm  and  decisive  to 
enforce  the  requisite  submission,  yet  it 
should  be  susceptible  of  a  delicate  and  sen¬ 
sitive  feeling,  soft,  pliant,  and  discriminat¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  horse  under 
every  circumstance.  By  the  feeling  of  the 
hand  the  rider  should  become  aware  whether 
the  horse  wishes  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  restriction  of  the  hand,  or  whether  he 
desires  a  momentary  freedom  for  his  own 
ease.  For  instance,  he  will  remove  your 
hand  if  he  wants  to  cough  ;  he  will  move  his 
head  if  cramped  by  too  long  confinement,  to 
drive  off  flies,  &c,  under  such  circumstances 
the  horse  is  entitled  to  all  reasonable  indul¬ 
gence. 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  properties 
already  enumerated,  the  hand  should  possess 
an  enlivening,  animating  quality,  which  the 
horse  will  easily  understand  and  readily 
obey.  This  is  a  light  movement  of  the 
fingers  and  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  which 
is  communicated  to  the  mouth  of  the  horse, 
raises  his  expectations,  and  keeps  him 
lively.  It  also  eases  and  refreshes  the 
horse’s  mouth. 
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MILITARY  EQUITATION.— THE  ENGLISH  CAVALRY. 


In  consequence  of  some  observations  which 
appeared  in  our  publication  for  September, 
on  Peters’s  Military  Equitation,  “  A  Riding 
Master,”  has  addressed  us  on  the  subject,  and 
we  give  him  credit  for  much  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  temerity,  in  boldly  advancing  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  system,  which  will  not  endure  the 
test  of  investigation,  which  for  ‘  the  sake  of 
the  cavalry  soldier  we  wish  to  see  exploded, 
and  which,  being  in  direct  opposition  to  sense 
and  reason,  we  consider  as  disgraceful  to  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  ! 

“  A  Riding  Master  ”  says  he  “  was  very 
much  snprised  on  reading  an  article  in  the 
Sportsman  for  September,  purporting  to  be  a 
review  of  a  work  on  Military  Equitation,  and 
written  by  J.  G.  Peters,  late  Lieutenant  Col¬ 
onel  and  Superintendant  of  the  Military  Rid¬ 
ing  Establishment  at  Pimlico,^'  &e.  We 
know  not  why  such  a  circumstance  should 
excite  the  surprise  of  “  ^4  Riding  Master,” 
since  the  avowed  object  of  our  publication, 
is,  amongst  other  motives,  to  expose  that 
baneful  system  of  empyricism  which  has 
been  so  long  suffered  to  mislead  the  unreflect¬ 
ing  in  whatever  relates  to  the  horse,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  Horsemanship  or  the 
Art  of  Riding.  Mr.  J.  G.  Peters  was  not 
content  with  mangling  the  King’s  English 
(though  assisted  by  the  self-denominated 
mighty  hunter,  Mr.  G.  Apperley)  in  his  rigid 
and  perpendicular  notions  of  Military  Equi¬ 
tation,  but  must,  forsooth,  bespatter  the  noble 
English  fox  hunter  with  low  scurrility  and 
vulgar  abuse ;  for,  he  says  the  “  gentlemen  of 
England  know  nothing  about  horsemanship, 
except  from  the  imperfect  tuition  of  their  fa¬ 
thers’ grooms,  than  whom  a  more  ignorant  set 
of  men  cannot  well  be  imagined:”  we  can 
imagine  Mr.  J.  G.  Peters  much  more  igno¬ 
rant  ;  since  no  man  of  common  sense  would 
have  deliberately  penned,  and  unblushingly 
published,  the  calumnious  falsehood,  the 
gross  and  vulgar  libel,  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  Our  remarks  on  the  work  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Peters,  ushered  into  the  world,  after  hav¬ 
ing  undergone  the  polishing  supervision  of  that 
garrulous  literary  old  woman,  Mr.  Apperley, 
appeared  in  our  number  for  September,  as 
already  stated  ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
defend  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  are  able, 
from  the  charges  with  which  “  A  Riding 
Master”  has  deemed  it  indispensable  to  as¬ 
sail  us. 

“  A  Riding  Master,”  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  can  flourish  the  sword  much  better  than 
he  can  handle  the  pen ;  and  though  a  little 
puerile  sortoi  ill  temper  characterises  what  he 
has  thought  |)roper  to  clothe  in  the 
magpie  garb  of  black  and  white,  he  may  rest 
assured  we  shall  bear  him  no  malice  on  that 


account :  no,  nor  would  we  have  testified  the 
least  ill  will  had  he  infused  the  bitterness  of 
gall  into  his  voluntary  recriminatory  compo¬ 
sition.  Having  constituted  ourselves  censors 
of  the  press,  in  those  departments  of  literature 
which  we  profess  to  discuss,  we  consequently 
become  legitimate  subjects  of  animadversion 
— always  keeping  in  ndnd  that  personality  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  with  writers 
personally ,  we  have  nothing  to  do  :  what  they 
choose  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  is  fair  game; 
like  the  genuine  hound  we  will  endeavour  to 
run  up  to  it ;  and  therefore,  should  any  seem¬ 
ing  severity  appear  in  our  remarks,  it  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  writing,  not  to  the  writer. 
We  proceed  to  our  immediate  object,  the 
didactic  and  censorious  production  of  A 
Riding  Master  ” 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that, 
“  A  Riding  Master  ”  is  as  gallant  a  soldier  as 
ever  drew  a  sword ;  and  we  gave  him  full 
credit  for  that  full  share  of  esprit  du  corps 
which  he  evidently  possesses:  as  a  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  elements  of  com¬ 
position,  we  cannot  award  him  our  meed  of 
praise,  but  we  will  be  generous  ;  and  setting 
aside  the  defects  of  style,  pass  on  to  the 
points  in  dispute.  He  says,  “  Had  the 
writer  confined  himself  to  a  review  of  the 
book  in  question  (Peters’s  Military  Equitation) 
I  should  not  have  noticed  it  ;  but  I  conceive 
the  reviewer  to  have  taken  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  by  attacking  the  whole  British  Cavalry, 
which  he  disignates  by  the  term  acknowledged 
inferiority  ”  It  hence  results  that  “  A  Riding 
Master”  found  the  literary  rubbish  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Peters  absolutely  indefensible,  since  he 
says,  “  had  the  writer  confined  himself  to  a 
review  of  the  book  in  question,  I  should  not 
have  noticed  it;  ”  but  when  he  accuses  us  of 
“attacking  the  whole  British  cavalry” — 
mercy  on  us !  the  “  vdiole  British  cavalry  !”  he 
gives  us  credit  for  a  desperate  and  reckless 
hardihood  as  foreign  as  possible  to  our  dis¬ 
position,  and  which  could  animate  the  bosom 
of  no  human  being,  if  we  except  the  renowned 
and  romantic  knight  or  La  Mancha. 

“  The  British  cavalry  (observes  A  “  Riding 
Master”)  are  known  to  be  good ;  (to  be  sure 
they  are) — and  consequently  they  are  the  best 
horsemen  in  the  world.”  No,  no  !  this  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence ;  nor  can  the  British 
cavalry  become  “  the  best  horsemen  in 
the  world  ”  while  they  are  compelled  to 
adopt  Mr.  J.  G.  Peters’  system  of  Military 
Equitation.  How  can  the  British  dragoon  or 
trooper  become  a  good  horseman,  not  to  say 
“  the  best  in  the  world,”  when  he  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  assume  to  the  corresponding  motion  of 
the  animal  which  carries  him,  but  constrained 
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to  adopt  an  equestrian  position,  not  merely  un¬ 
sightly,  but  in  direct  violation  of  sense,  rea¬ 
son,  and  nature?  Mark  the  sequel,  gentle 
reader,  “  I  consider  it  possible  Uays  our 
“  Riding  Master’^)  to  make  them  very  much 
superior  to  what  the  cavalry  arm  is  at  present  !  ’’ 
So,  so  !  out  comes  the  secret !  Then,  why  are 
they  not  made  so  by  adopting  a  system  of  rid¬ 
ing,  not  dictated  by  the  grossest  caprice,  and 
the  mostfastidiousignorance,  but  which  should 
be  consistent  with  the  principles  so  forcibly 
pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which 
is  so  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  art?  If  we  cannot  agree  with  our 
controversialist,  that  “  the  British  cavalry  are 
the  best  horsemen  in  the  world,”  we  ha\e  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  expressing  our  unqua¬ 
lified  conviction,  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
best  materials  in  the  world ;  but  as  these  very 
superior  materials  are  very  improperly  united 
(if  union  it  can  be  called),  we  speak  it  vvith 
heartfelt  regret,  some  of  the  bravest  spirits 
that  ever  animated  the  human  form  have  been 
led  to  the  onslaught  under  the  most  grievous 
and  the  most  unnecessary  disadvantages.  To 
say  nothing  of  those  nonpareils  the  Life 
Guards,  and  the  Horse  Guards  Blue,  in  what 
part  of  the  known  world  can  such  well-formed, 
active,  and  vigorous  specimens  of  human  na¬ 
ture  be  found  as  those  of  which  our  dragoons, 
hussars,  and  lancers,  are  composed?  While 
in  regard  to  horses,  the  English  are  not  only 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  immeasurably  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  that  can  be  brought  against  them, 
particularly  to  those  small  long-tailed  animals 
upon  which  the  French  cavalry  are  mounted. 
It  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  that,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  the  English  Life  Guards  advanced  to 
the  charge  ;  they  bore  down  the  French  cuiras¬ 
siers  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  their 
horses,  rather  than  routed  them  with  the 
sword  :  how,  indeed,  can  a  horseman  use  the 
latter  effectually  with  a  stirrup  outrageously 
long,  “  legs  and  thighs  well  stretched  down, 
heels  sunk  two  inches?'^  With  the  finest  men, 
and  incomparably  the  finest  horses  in  the 
world,  the  British  cavalr}-  would  become  as 
invincible  as  the  Grecian  phalanx,  prior  to 
the  time  of  Paulus  Emilius,  if  the  proper 
system  of  riding  were  introduced  and  prac¬ 
tised  ; — and  we  may  add,  the  use  of  the  sword 
properly  taught.  The  French  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  handle  the  brand  with  superior 
dexterity  and  effect, — for  the  best  possible 
reason — their  system  is  superior,  very  supe¬ 
rior  ;  the  French  are  taught  to  thrust,  the 
English  to  cut. 

“  A  Riding  Master'*  accuses  us  of  posses¬ 
sing  “  but  a  very  inferior  knowledge  of  mili¬ 
tary  equitation  without  recollecting  that 
mere  flimsy,  unsupported  assertion,  amounts 
to  nothing  in  an  argument  of  this  kind  :  we 
can,  however,  afford  to  make  him  a  present 
of  the  few  ill-assorted  words  in  which  he  has 
limpingly  expressed  his  positive  affirmation: 
particularly  as,  a  few  lines  further,  he  admits 
the  truth  of  our  position,  the  acknowledged  in¬ 


feriority  of  the  British  cavalry,  in  the  misera¬ 
ble  apology,  “  of  sending  the  men  out  in  wa¬ 
tering  order,  lounging  on  their  horses  on  the 
road,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  mouths,  &c.” 

Our  worthy  friend,  who  fires  his  literary 
squibs  at  us  from  behind  the  ambush  of 
“  A  Riding  Master,**  in  speaking  of  the 
“  stiff  perpendicular  principle,**  represents  it  as 
essential  to  the  “  phalanx  appearance’^  of  the 
corps,  and  says  “  the  easy,**  that  is,  the  easy 
stiff  perpendicular  (!)  position  gives  “great 
facility  to  dressing.”  But  he  forgot  to  inform 
us  how  he  reconciles  or  harmonizes  the  easy 
and  stiff  perpendicular  position  ;  he  has  omitted 
to  mention  the  manner  in  which  he  identifies 
these  outrageous  anomalies. 

“  A  Riding  Master,*'  by  way  of  illustrative 
elucidation,  very  sagaciously  and  very  sa- 
piently  remarks,  that  riding  upon  the  “  stiff’ 
perpendicular  principle  will  have  a  much 
more  imposing  appearance  than  the  hunting 
or  post-boy  style  of  riding,  which  would  dis¬ 
organize  by  the  jostle  (what  an  elegant 
expression  !)  any  body  of  men,  however  de¬ 
sirous  they  might  be  of  keeping  together.” 
Now,  if  we  put  manege  riding  (which  was 
the  invention  of  an  ass,  and  continued  only 
by  fools)  out  of  the  question,  the  principle  of 
riding  on  the  road,  after  hounds,  and  in  the 
battle  field,  must  be  essentially  the  same,  if 
correctly  practised ;  since  what  imparts 
strength  and  activity  in  the  one  case,  must 
afford  it  equally  in  the  other:  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  stress  laid  upon  the  “  phalanx 
appearance  and  the  compact  order,”  it 
amounts,  if  possible,  to  much  less  than  no¬ 
thing — if,  for  the  sake  of  this  “  appearance,** 
the  vigorous  activity  of  the  soldier  is  neutral¬ 
ized,  rendered  abortive,  and  his  life  unneces¬ 
sarily  placed  in  Jeopardy.  “  A  Riding  Mas- 
ter**  roundly  asserts,  that  the  “  hunting  or 
post-boy  style  of  riding  w'ould  disorganize 
any  body  of  men  but,  since  this  is  mere 
assertion,  unsupported  even  by  the  evanescent 
shadow  of  argument  or  reasoning,  we  ask 
him  whether  he  has  ever  tried  the  experiment  ? 
We  feel  assured  that  he  has  not,  or  he  would 
not  have  ventured  upon  the  unqualified  con¬ 
demnation  of  what  he  certainly  does  not  under¬ 
stand ;  let  him  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  and 
then  give  us  his  unbiassed  opinion. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Peters  thus  describes  his  eques¬ 
trian  position  :  “  The  heels  should  be  stretched 
straight  down ;  the  toes  a  little  inwards,  and 
bent  upwards  from  the  instep.  In  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  heel  should  remain 
downivards,and  be  laid  flat  to  the  horse* s  sides.** 
Now,  if  “  the  heel  is  to  remain  downwards,” 
how  can  it  be  laid  flat  to  the  horse’s  side  V* 
Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  I  More¬ 
over,  if  “  the  heel  be  stretched  down  two 
inches**  below  the  horizontal  line  of  the  stir¬ 
rups,  and  “  the  toes  bent  upwards,’^  how  is  it 
possible  for  the  rider  to  perform  or  accom¬ 
plish  that  '‘^application  <f  the  calf  of  the  leg,** 
so  essential  to  his  ease  and  safety  ?  Then, 
again,  Mr.  J.  G.  Peters  directs  that  the  rider, 
with  his  “  heels  sunk  at  hast  tivo  inches,  is 
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not  to  stand  upon  the  stirrups,  but  to  bear 
lightly  on  them,  (why  not  state  the  exact 
weight, the  precise  number  of  ounces?)  and  as 
soon  as  the  horse  begins  to  trot  and  shake  him 
upwards,  he  must  have  the  instep-joint  so 
loose  and  supple,  as  to  allow  the  whole  body 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  horse's  actions  and 
motions."  How  monstrously  ridiculous !  The 
fultilment  of  such  absurd  instructions  (if,  in¬ 
deed,  their  fulfilment  be  possible,)  could  not 
fail  to  disunite  the  horse  and  his  rider.  To  be 
brief,  according  to  the  directions  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Peters,  the  rider  is  to  get  “  well  down  on  his 
fork”  to  use  the  language  of  the  school,  his 
legs  and  thighs  elongated  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  his  heels  sunk  two  inches,  his  seat  and 
position  consequently  as  loose  as  possible;  he 
is  thus  to  be  jolted  up  and  down,  and  in  every 
form,  according  to  the  paces  of  the  horse,  his 
whole  weight  bearing  on  the  fork  or  twist, 
with  nothing  but  an  uncertain  and  very  in¬ 
secure  balance  for  his  safety.  Surely  any 
person  possessing  but  a  trilling  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  will  clearly 
perceive  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tottering 
position  just  described,  depriving  the  soldier 
of  the  effective  use  of  his  weapons,  it  cannot 
fail  to  produce  those  ruptures  which  so  very 
frequently  occur  in  the  British  cavalry.  This  is 
a  bold  assertion  to  make  in  the  face  of  “  A 
Riding  Master* s”  declaration  that  “  in  the  corps 
to  which  he  has  the  honour  to  belong,  not  one 
man  has  been  injured  by  riding  in  ten  years." 
Now,  without  for  one  moment  impugning  the 
veracity  of  the  gentleman  who  merits  our  best 
thanks  for  affording  us  so  eligible  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recording  our  opinions  upon  an  art 


which  for  many  years  formed  one  of  our 
favourite  studies,  we  cannot  admit  unsup¬ 
ported  assertion  as  conclusive  evidence. 
Could  the  arm  of  the  law  ever  reach  the  cul¬ 
prit,  if  assertion  or  affirmation  were  allowed 
to  supersede  the  evidence  of  facts  ?  Had  “  A 
Riding  Master*  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
corps  to  which  he  “  has  the  honour  to  belong," 
had  he  invited  us  to  an  inspection  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  book,  wherein  the  surgeon  makes  his 
entries,  we  should  have  been  presented  with 
something  in  a  tangible  shape  ;  and  if,  on  in- 
ve.stigation,  we  found  ourselves  in  error,  our 
frank  avowal  should  not  fail  to  appear  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  Our  present 
impression  is,  that  an  examination  of  the 
regimental  books  of  all  our  cavalry  regiments, 
from  the  year  1812  to  the  present  time,  would 
furnish  cases  of  rupture  to  a  terrific  aggre¬ 
gate  !  Perhaps  “  A  Riding  Master”  conlA  give 
us  some  information  as  to  the  number  of 
living  pensioners  disabled  by  ruptures,  as  well 
as  of  recruits  and  raw  soldiers  who,  becoming 
victims  to  the  baneful  system  of  military 
equitation  at  an  early  period,  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  without  pensions. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat  our  observa¬ 
tions,  which  appeared  in  a  former  number, 
that  the  military  equitation  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Peters  is  founded  upon  an  unsound  and  pre¬ 
posterous  basis,  is  grossly  incorrect  in  all  its 
ramifications;  is  not  only  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  rupture,  but  to  render  the  seat  and 
position  of  the  soldier  very  uneasy,  very  in¬ 
secure,  and  his  operations  comparatively 
ineffective. 


THE  TURF. 


It  is  commonly  remarked,  that  racing  is  a 
genuine  English  amusement,  and  this  generally 
and  justly  received  opinion  might  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  so  as  to  embrace  whatever  relates  to  the 
horse  in  form  and  manner ;  for,  although  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  breeders  of  this  country  has  been 
mainly  directed  to  the  saddle  and  the  harness 
horse,  yet  our  heavy  draught  horses,  though  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  great  improvement,  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  country.  It  is  true,  tie  persevering 
Bakewell,  to  whom  the  English  farmer  is  originally 
indebted  for  the  present  improved  state  of  his 
stock,  committed  an  unfortunate  mistake  when  he 
imported  the  huge  Norman  marsh  horse  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Leicestershire  breed ;  it  was 
an  error  in  judgment ;  which,  however,  proved 
his  ignorance  of  the  physiology  of  the  animal 
whose  valuable  qualities  he  was  anxious  to  in¬ 
crease.  Mr.  Bakewell  was  evidently  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  bone,  tendon,  and  muscle 
of  the  varieties  of  the  tribe  ;  he  was  not  aware, 
that,  even  in  regard  to  mere  bulk,  to  leave  solidity 
Qut  of  the  question,  the  leg  bone  of  the  thorough¬ 


bred  was  superior  to  that  of  the  dray  horse.  Wc 
are  of  opinion,  there  is  not  a  brewer’s  horse  to  be 
found  whose  bone  below  the  knee  would  measure 
so  much  as  the  same  part  in  his  Majesty’s  horse. 
The  Colonel,  Mr.  Theobald’s  Laurel,  Sir  T.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Battledore,  or  Mr.  Batson’s  Plenipo.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  leave  the  farmer  to  the  improvement 
of  cattle  for  heavy  draught,  while  we  take  a  review 
of  the  subject  more  immediately  the  object  of  our 
miscellany. 

That  like  produces  like  is  a  generally  admitted 
axiom,  the  truth  of  which  is  borne  out  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts ;  thus  the  Americans  evince  as 
ardent  an  attachment  to  whatever  relates  to  the 
horse  as  their  English  progenitors  ;  and,  although 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  enumeration  in 
this  place,  they  have  not  yet  equalled  the  English 
racer,  or  brought  the  various  ramifications  of  the 
Turf  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  charac¬ 
terizes  its  various  departments  in  this  country,  they 
have  made  rapid  strides  in  the  progress  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  have  been  successful  in  producing  a 
sort  of  horses,  which,  in  that  almost  everlasting 
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pace,  the  trot,  leaves  those  of  every  other  country 
at  an  immeasurable  distance.  This  perfection  in 
the  trot  has  not  been  attained  so  much  by  the 
kind  of  horse  used  for  the  purpose,  as  to  the  mode 
of  his  education  ;  from  the  time  the  young  animal 
is  handled,  he  is  subjected  to  this  pace,  and  not 
being  allowed  to  gallop,  the  trot  becomes  so  ha¬ 
bitual,  that  if  urged  to  greater  speed,  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  increase  this  pace,  but  never  breaks 
from  it. 

Since  the  peace,  which  put  a  period  to  the  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  war  which  ever  desolated 
Europe,  the  intercourse  of  the  natives  of  England 
and  France  has  been  more  cordial,  and  friendship 
more  sinceiely  cultivated,  than  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed 
that  partial  or  local  zest  for  racing,  which  has 
been  lately  manifested  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  However,  the  taste  of  the  two  countries 
is  essentially  different ;  and  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  induce  the  French  to  adopt 
the  English  style  of  pursuing  the  fox,  we  are  of 
opinion,  notwithstandingpresent  appearances, that, 
should  any  circumstance  transpire  to  induce  the 
numerous  English  residents  to  leave  that  country, 
horse  racing  would  entirely  fade  away. 

In  the  present  dull  and  languid  state  of  racing  af¬ 
fairs,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  winter,  and  other 
causes  which  we  noticed  in  our  preceding  publica¬ 
tion,  we  may  at  least  discuss  suggested  improve¬ 
ments,  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  prevailing  upon 
those  more  deeply  interested  in  Turf  affairs  than 
ourselves  to  adopt  them. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  it  as  our  opinion  that 
the  racer  is  brought  upon  the  Turf  at  too  early  a 
period  of  life  ;  and  we  may  here  observe  that, 
owing  to  the  premature  exertions  to  which  he  be¬ 
comes  thus  subjected,  he  is  often  driven  from  it 
before  he  has  attained  maturity — frequently  so 
shattered  as  to  be  rendered  useless  or  of  trifling 
value  ever  afterwards.  If  what  may  be  called  the 
trading  part  of  the  Turf  are  determined  to  per¬ 
severe  in  this  pernicious  system,  what  possible  ob¬ 
jection  can  be  offered  to  the  provision  of  good 
stakes  for  racers  beyond  the  age  of  three  years  ? 
The  most  important  stakes  in  the  country,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  Doncaster 
St.  Leger,  are  specifically  appointed  for  three-year 
olds  ;  and  the  superior  competitors  in  these  races 
are  afterwards  excluded  from  any  splendid  prize, 
if  we  except  a  few  of  the  Cups,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  handicapped,  and  a  superior  horse 
thus  deprived  of  his  fair  and  legitimate  pretensions. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  a  horse  of  well-known 
and  acknowledged  superiority,  would  run  away  with 
every  thing,  if  some  means  were  not  adopted  for 
counteracting  his  superior  powers ;  but,  as  these 
are  generally  over-rated  in  the  handicap,  a  grievous 
punishment  is  inflicted]  on  a  noble  animal  merely 
on  account  of  his  excellent  qualities.  Surely  a 
more  eligible  method  might  be  adopted  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  these  matters  than  that  so  commonly 


resorted  to  at  the  present  moment.  But,  above 
all,  why  not  provide  good  stakes  for  horses  beyond 
the  age  of  three  years  ;  such  a  system  would  no^ 
operate  injuriously  on  the  present  three-year  old 
stakes,  but  would  increase  the  interest  of  the  race 
course,  and  most  likely  prevent  many  good  horses 
from  retiring  so  early  from  the  active  operations 
of  the  Turf.  Plenipo  and  Queen  of  Trumps, — are 
they  to  be  broken  down  by  unreasonable  weight, 
or  abandon  a  calling  in  which  they  have  so  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished  themselves  ? 


THE  NEWMARKET  AND  SWAFFHAM 
MEETING. 


A  trial  main  between  these  Clubs  was  run  at 
Newmarket  (Allington  Hill)  on  Thursday  week, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  S  waif  ham,  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Fyson’s  Farmer  beat  Lord  Stradbroke’s 
Memina  (*),  Mr.  Bucksworth’s  Bran  (*)  beat 
Mr.  Weatherby’s  Weippert,  Mr.  Gillett’s  Glee 
beat  Mr.  Chute’s  Hugo  (*),  Mr.  Gurney’s  Augus¬ 
tus  (*)  against  Mr.  Finch’s  Gipsy  (undecided), 
Mr.  Gueney’s  Abigal  (*)  beat  Mr.Vipan’s  Vanish, 
Mr.  Dobede’s  Daisy  beat  Mr.  Bagge’s  Kinsman  (*) 
Mr.  Gurney’s  Ajax  (*)  beat  Mr.  Fyson’s  Fairy, 
Mr.  Bucksworth’s  Barrister  (*)  beat  Mr.  King’s 
Regina  (undecided),  Mr.  Burrough’s  Cannon 
Ball  (*)  beat  Mr.  King’s  Richmond,  Mr.  Bur- 
rough’s  Cabin  Boy  (*)  beat  Mr.  Vipan’s  Vivid, 
Mr.  Vipan’s  Vesta  beat  Mr.  Caldwell’s  Rose 
Roche  (*),  Mr.  Dobede’s  Diamond  beat  Lord 
Stradbroke’s  Margery  (*),  Mr.  Gurney’s  Alexan¬ 
der  (*)  beat  Mr.  Vipan’s  Violet,  Mr.  Vipan’s 
Verity  beat  Mi'.  Burrough’s  Counseller  (*),  and 
Lord  Saradbroke’s  Metropolis  (*)  beat  Mr.  Do¬ 
bede’s  Delight. 

Matches. — Lord  Stradbroke’s  Mischief  (*)  beat 
Mr.  Edwards’s  Apropos,  Mr.  Gurney’s  Agent  (*) 
beat  Mr.  Edwards’s  Anthony,  Mr.  Burrough’s  Co- 
mus  (*)  beat  Mr.  Dobede’s  Dunkirk,  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well’s  Robin  Adair  (*)  against  Mr.  Dobede’s 
Diadem  (undecided),  Mr.  King’s  Royalist  beat  Mr. 
Bagge’s  Knobstick  (*),  and  Mr.  Fison’s  Fanny 
beat  Mr.  Gurney’s  Anson  (*),  Lord  Stradbroke’s 
b  d  p  Memnon  (*)  beat  Mr. Dobede’s bl bp  Diana, 
Lord  Stradbroke’s  r  d  p  Majesty  (*)  agst  Captain 
Daintree’s  w  d  p  Kite,  (undecided)  ,  Mr  Vipan’s 
w  b  Verity  beat  Mr.  Gurney’s  bk  b  Agnes  (*), 
Mr.  Gurney’s  bl  d  p  Agent  (*)  beat  Captain 
Daintree's  bk  d  p  Kidnapper,  Mr.  Burrough’s  r  d 
p  Counseller  (*)  agst  Captain  Daintree’s  bk  and  w 
d  p  King  Cole  (undec.),  Mr.  Wetherby’s  bk  d 
Weippert  beat  Mr.  Burrough’s  r  d  Countryman  (*)t 
Cap  Daintree’s  r  b  p  Kate  beat  Ld  Stradbroke’s  bk 
b  p  Mischief  (*),  Mr.  Gurney’s  r  b  p  Asp  (*)  beat 
Mr.  Whetherby’s  bk  b  p  Witch,  Lord  Stradbroke’s 
r  b  Margery  (*)  beat  Mr.  Dobede’s  bk  and  w  d  p 
Diamond,  Mr.  Gillett’s  f  and  w  b  Glee  beat  Mr. 
Bryant’s  d  d  Elliot,  Mr.  Gillett’s  r  b  p  Gavotte 
beat  Mr.  Bryant’s  bk  and  w  d  p  Exning,  Mr. 
Finch’s  bk  b  Grace  beat  Mr.  Dobede’s  r  d  p  Dun¬ 
kirk,  Mr.  Vipan’s  bk  b  Velocity  beat  Mr.  Dobede’s 
r  d  p  Diadem,  Lord  Stradbroke’s  br  d  p  Mem¬ 
non  (*)  bear  Mr.  Dobede’s  bl  b  p  Diana,  and  Lord 
Stradbroke’s  r  d  p  Majesty  (*)  beat  Captain  Dain¬ 
tree’s  w  d  p  Kite. 

fThose  marked  (*)  are  of  the  Swaifham  Club. ) 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  WINNING 
HORSES,  IN  1835. 

THE  winners’  stakes  DEDUCTED - GOLD  CUPS  TO  BE 

TAKEN  AS  OF  100  SOVS.  VALUE,  UNLESS  OTHERWISE 
SPECIFIED. 

(Concluded  from  page  324,  Vol,  11.) 


Age.  By  FIGARO.  Prizes, 

a  Barber  (The)  :  Sir  J.  Boswell’s. — 60  at  Liver¬ 
pool  Craven .  1 


3  Chesnut  Gelding,  dam  by  Soothsayer :  Mr. 

Cooper’s. — 20  in  the  Newmarket  Houghton  1 

4  Count  (The)  :  Mr.  S.  Fox’s. — 105  at  York  Au¬ 

gust,  170  and  100  at  Stockton,  and  235  at 


Pontefract .  4 

—  Forester :  Mr.  Carfrae’s. — 50  at  Cupar,  and 

70  at  Caledonian  Hunt .  2 

4  Her  Ladyship  ;  Mr.  Richardson’s. — A  stake  at 

Knutsford .  1 

3  Mozart :  Mr.  S.  Stanley’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 

Second  Spring . 1 

6  Prince:  Mr.  Dawson’s. — 50at  the  Pottery  ..  1 

FITZ-ORVILLE. 

3  Brown  Colt,  dam  by  X  Y  Z  :  Mr.  Watt’s. — 50 

at  Perth  .  1 

a  Paul  Pry  :  Lord  Eglington’s. — 41  at  Caledo¬ 
nian  Hunt .  1 

FLEXIBLE. 

4  Brown  Filly:  Mr.  Sayer’s, — Farmers’ Stakes 

at  Bishop’s  Castle  .  1 


FUNGUS. 

Reliance  :  Mr.  Rawlinson’s. — twice  150  at  Bi- 
bury,  59  and  50  at  Oxford,  and  45  at  Lich¬ 
field  . 5 

Retaliator ;  Mr,  Rawlinson’s. — 110  at  Bath  . .  1 
Revenge  :  Mr.  Etwall’s. — King’s  Plate  at 
Salisbury,  Leamington  Stakes  of  385  and 
King’s  Plate  at  Warwick,  110  and  King’s 
Plate  at  Lichfield,  Cup  Stakes  of  90  and  50 

at  B  andford,  and  154  at  Devizes . 8 

GAINSBOROUGH. 

Brown  Mare,  out  of  Grimaldi’s  dam. — Mr. 


Hawkes’s. — 50  at  Southampton .  1 

a  Brown  Mare  :  Mr.  Walter’s.. — 60  at  Abingdon  1 
GABERLUNZIE. 

3  Amina :  Cap.  Gardner’s. — 110  at  Egham  . .  .  1 
3  Grammont:  Gen.  Yates’s. — 70  at  Newton,  St. 

Leger  of  100  at  Wolverhampton  . 2 

GENERAL  MINA. 

a  Cognovit :  Captain  Houston's. — 100  at  Caledo¬ 
nian  Hunt .  1 

GODOLPHIN. 

3  Brown  Filly,  out  of  Jewess  :  Mr.  J.  Day’s. — 

65  at  Egham  .  1 

4  Trinket:  Mr.  G,  Edwards’s. —  60  at  Chelms¬ 

ford  . 1 


GREYLEG. 

3  Lurcher  :  Mr-  W.  Edward’s. — King’s  Plate  at 

Hampton,  85  at  Rochester  and  Chatham, 

and  50  at  Hastings . . . 

GRIMALDI. 

4  Slang :  Mr.  Iven’s. — £62  10s  at  Coventry,  50 

and  60  at  Warwick  Spring . 

GUSTAVUS. 

5  Chantilly :  Mr.  Pettit’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 


July,  and  two  fifties  at  Ipswich . 3 

3  Sister  to  Forester  :  Capt.  Hunter’s. — 50  at 

Newmarket  Second  Spring .  1 

GUERILLA. 

4  Enchantress :  Capt.  Pott’s. — 50  at  Sunderland  1 
4  Jeannie  Deans :  Mr.  Fawcus’s. — A  stake  at 

Kelso  Spring,  and  a  stake  at  Alnwdck .  2 


Age.  Prizes. 

4  Locksley :  Mr.  Fawcus’s. — A  stake  at  Kelso 
Spring,  a  stake  at  Alnwick,  a  Silver  Cup  at 

Blythe,  and  a  stake  at  Belford  . . 4 

HAMPDEN. 

a  Guildford :  Mr.  Morris’s. — 50  at  Brecon,  and 

a  stake  at  Bath  Autumn  . .  2 

HELENUS. 

3  Hyderabad :  Duke  of  Richmond’s. — 200  at 

Newmarket  First  Spring,  50  and  60  at  Good- 
wood,  ('Mr.  Shackell’s),  and  50  at  Lewes  4 
HUMPHREY  CLINKER. 

4  Bran  :  Sir  E.  Baker’s. — 100  at  Ascot,  and 

King’s  Plate  at  Winchester . 2 

4  Escape,  out  of  The  Swindler :  Mr.  Knagg’s. — 
Farmer’s  Cup  at  Holderness  Hunt  .......  1 

4  Rush  :  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s. — Gold  Cup  of  200, 

with  320  and  45  at  Heaton  Park .  3 

5  Rockingham  :  Mrs  Theobald’s. — Gold  Cup, 

value  300,  with  620  at  Goodwood,  Gold 
Cup,  with  90,  at  Brighton,  King’s  Plate  at 
Lewes,  and  King’s  Plate  at  Canterbury  ...  4 
IRISH  HORNER. 

5  Algiers:  Mr.  Townley’s. — 80  at  Heaton  Park 


and  47  at  York  Union . . .  2 

JERRY. 

2  Black  Diamond  :  Mr.  Blakelock’s. — 345  and 

and  50  at  Newcastle .  2 

3  Brown  Colt,  out  of  Purity  :  Lord  Kelburne’s. 

— 50  at  Carlisle .  1 

5  Fanny :  Col.  Cradock’s. — 70  at  Richmond  . .  1 
2  Fair  Jane  :  Mr.  Dawson’s. — 280  at  Liverpool 

July .  1 

2  Florentia:  Mr.  Smith’s. — 100  at  Lancaster,  100 
and  40  at  Stockton,  and  40  at  Northallerton  4 
2  Jericho  :  Duke  of  Leeds’s. — 125  at  Catterick, 
and  225  at  York  Spring .  2 

4  Mayflower :  Mr.  W.  Crompton’s. — 50  at  Liver¬ 

pool  Craven,  70  at  Lancaster,  two  fifties  at 
Pontefract,  65  and  60  at  Doncaster,  50  at 
Dumfries,  65,  with  a  Tea  Service  and  100  at 


York  October .  9 

5  Miss  Whip  :  Lord  Kelburne’s. — 70  and  75  at 
Caledonian  Hunt,  and  a  stake  at  Carlisle  ..  3 
4  Oblivion:  Mr.  Bowes’s. — 50  and  78  at  New- 

‘ KING*  OF* DIAMONDS* . 

a  King  of  Trumps  :  Mr.  Shelley’s. — 90  at  the 

Hoo,  and  50  at  Goodwood . 2 

LAMPLIGHTER. 

3  Brown  Colt,  out  of  Spinning  Jenny  :  Lord 
Berners’ — Cup  stakes  of  70  at  Huntingdon, 
and  50  at  Yarmouth  . . 2 


3  Flame  :  Duke  of  Rutland’s. — 50  at  New¬ 
market  Second  Spring,  60  and  55  at  Epsom  3 
3  Luminary:  Mr.  Batson’s. — 200  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  50  and  300  at  Newmarket  Houghton  3 
3  Plaything  :  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s. — 50  at  Good- 

w’ood  .  1 

LAMBTONIAN. 

3  Tauntonian :  Mr.  Tobin’s. — 50  at  Blandford  .  1 

LAP-DOG. 

4  Blenheim:  Mr.  Finch’s. — 40  and  55  at  Wey¬ 

mouth  .  2 

4  Pincher :  Capt.  Mostyn’s. — 50  and  60  at  Ro¬ 
chester  and  Chatham  .  2 

LANGAR. 

3  Brown  Colt,  out  of  Giovanni’s  dam  :  Mr. 

Powlett’s. — 150  at  York  Spring .  1 

a  Bras  de  Fer:  Mr.  Chase’s. — 40  at  Bedford 

Spring .  1 

3  Bodice:  Lord  Orford’s. — 250  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  £312  10s,  being  half  of  the  New- 
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Age.  Prizes, 

market  First  Spring,  and  lOO  at  the  Hough¬ 
ton  Meeting . 

2  Colt,  dam  by  Whisker :  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 
Nursery  Stakes  of  225  in  Newmarket  Hough¬ 
ton  .  1 

2  Elis  :  Mr.  Greville’s. — Chesterfield  Stakes  of 

780  at  Newmarket  July,  Molecomb  Stakes  of 
500  at  Goodwood,  Clearwell  Stakes  of  780  at 
Newmarket  Second  October,  Criterion 
Stakes  of  960,  and  475  at  the  Houghton  ..  5 

3  Jupiter  :  Mr.  Johnson’s.' — St.  Leger  of  175  at 

Liverpool  Craven,  and  the  St.  Leger  Stakes 
of  375  at  Liverpool  July . .  2 


3  Lady  Albert :  Mr.  East’s. — 50  at  Barnet .  1 

3  Leander  :  Mr.  Goring’s. — 50  at  Reigate,  and 
60  at  Epsom  October .  2 

2  Lady  Anne  :  Mr.  G.  Clark's. — 70  at  New¬ 

market  First  October .  1 

3  Miss  Camarine  :  Mr.  Tilburn’s. — 40atMalton, 

Worcestershire  Stakes  of  175,  60  and  the 
Cup  Stakes  of  120  at  Worcester,  40  and 
Cup  Stakes  of  100  at  Stourbridge  ........  6 

5  Ratcatcher:  Mr.  Nanney’s. — 60gs  at  Chester, 
two  fifties  at  the  Pottery,  Gold  Cup  at  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  55  at  Oswestry,  and  50  at 

Wrexham  .  6 

3  Stockport  :  Mr.  Robinson’s. — 100  at  Don¬ 
caster  .  1 

2  Vulture:  Mr.  Allanson’s. — 250  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton  . .  1 


LONGWAIST. 

4  Brown  Colt,  out  of  Lacerta  :  Mr.  W alley’s. — 

A  stake  at  Penrith .  1 

4  Brown  Filly,  out  of  Lucinda  ;  Mr.  Beards- 
worth’s. — 100  at  Stafford,  26  at  Burton-on- 

Trent,  and  50  at  Walsall .  3 

3  Conservative :  Mr.  Lushington’s. — Two  fifties 

at  Canterbury . 2 

3  De  Beriot:  Mr.  Bigg’s. — A  stake  at  Win¬ 
chester  .  1 

3  Longinus  :  Duke  of  Leeds’s. — 70  at  Rich¬ 

mond,  and  a  Silver  Cup  at  Northallerton. . .  2 

4  Louisa:  Mr.  Forth’s. — Surrey  and  Middlesex 

Stakes  of  355  at  Egham .  1 

4  Vestment:  Mr.  Ramsay’s. — 50  and  40  at 
Caledonian  Hunt,  50  at  Dumfries,  and  41  at 
Carlisle . 4 


LOTTERY. 

3  Butterfly :  Lord  Eglinton’s. — Caledonian  St. 
Leger  of  225  at  Caledonian  Hunt .  1 

3  Brown  Filly  :  out  of  Dolly’s  dam;  Mr.  Field¬ 

ing’s. — 80  at  Warwick  Spring .  1 

Brown  Filly,  out  of  - - :  Mr.  Welsh’s. — 40 

at  Holderness  Hunt  .  . .  1 

4  Brother  to  Chorister :  Mr.  Smith’s. — Gold 

Cup  at  Durham . 1 

3  Brother  to  Hope  :  Mr.  Golden’s. — 150  at 
York  Spring,  and  Cup  Stakes  of  110  at  Lin¬ 
coln .  2 

5  Blank  :  Colonel  Charritie’s, — 60  at  Chelten¬ 

ham .  1 

a  Consol:  Mr.  Walker’s. — 100  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  and  King’s  Plate  at  Newmarket 

First  Spring .  2 

3  Durham  :  Mr.  Field’s. — 50  at  Durham,  and 
85  at  Stockton .  2 


5  Eagle  :  Mr.  Moss’s. — 65  at  Leominster,  and 

50  at  Stourbridge .  2 

4  Fearnhurst :  Mr.  Turner’s. — 95  at  Newton. .  1 
4  Inheritor  ;  Mr.  Ramsay’s. — Gold  Cup  with 
40  gs.  King’s  Plate  and  a  Whip  with  50  at 
Caledonian  Hunt,  a  Gold  Cup  with  20  at 


Age.  Prizes. 

Dumfries,  the  Gold  Cup  and  the  King’s 

Plate  at  Carlisle .  6 

4  Lydia  Languish  (late  Isabella)  :  Mr.  Hesel- 

tine’s. — 50  at  Stockton .  1 

3  Lucifer :  Mr.  Forth’s. — 170  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  Cup  Stakes  of  90  at  Epsom,  the 
King’s  Plate  at  Ascot,  King’s  Plate  at  Good- 
wood,  Cup  Stakes  of  80  at  Egham,  Cup 


Stakes  of  110  and  195  at  Abingdon . 7 

5  Littlego :  Mr.  Alexander’s. — 100  and  a  Gold 
Cup  at  Cupar . . .  2 


2  Miss  Laura:  Mr.  S.  Fox’s. — 40  at  Beverley, 

ST I  10s  at  Richmond, and  85  at  Carlisle. ...  3 

5  Miss  Wilfred :  Mr.  Harrison’s. — Gold  Cup 

with  30  and  60  at  Lancaster,  and  King’s 

Plate  at  Richmond . 3 

Miss  Golboine  :  Mr.  Turner’s. — 50  atKnuts- 
ford,  and  54  at  the  Pottery . 2 

6  Miss  Chance  :  Mr.  Greenwood’s. — A  stake 

at  York  October .  1 

4  Red  Rover :  Mr.  G.  Cook’s. — Trade  Cup 
with  325  at  Manchester,  80  at  Burnley,  Cup 
Stakes  of  120,  and  King’s  Plate  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Cup  Stakes  of  100  and  110  at  Wrex¬ 
ham,  20,  50,  and  40  at  Newcastle  (Stafford¬ 


shire)  . 9 

5  Satan  .  Sir  T.  Haggerstone’s. — 245  at  New¬ 
castle  .  1 


a  Solon:  Mr.  Robinson’s. — 70  at  Liverpool 
Craven,  and  Gold  Cup  with  145  at  Brixton 
4  Speed  :  Mr.  Frankland’s, — 50  at  Penrith. . . . 

4  Timothy  :  Mr.  Farmer’s. — 110  at  Coventry, 

50  and  a  stake  at  Ludlow,  a  stake  at  Elles¬ 
mere,  and  48  at  Carmarthen . 

5  Turfcutter:  Mr.  Coleman’s. — 50  at  St.  Al¬ 

ban’s,  and  50  at  Hampton . 

4  Zohrab :  Duke  of  Leeds’s. — The  Gold  Cup 
at  Catterick,  80  at  Liverpool  July,  Gold  Cup 
at  Stockton,  and  King’s  Plate  at  Doncaster 
LUZBOROUGH. 

8  Termagant;  Mr.  Wreford’s. — 50  at  Totnes, 

65  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  35  at 

Newton  Abbotts . 

2  Wilberforce  :  Mr.  Wreford’s. — 250  at  Ascot 

MALEK. 

8  Marianne  :  Duke  of  Leeds’s. — Oaks  Stakes 
of  200  at  York  Spring,  and  750  at  York 

August . 2 

4  Myrrha  :  General  Sharpe’s. — King’s  Plate  at 
Edinburgh,  Gold  Cup  at  Caledonian  Flunt, 
and  50  at  Dumfries . 3 

4  Matilde:  General  Sharpe’s. - 200  at  York 

August .  1 

MARMION. 

a  Negro:  Mr. Topham’s. — A  Stake  at  Middleham  1 
MAMELUKE. 

2  Goldfinch:  Mr.  Finch’s. — 50  at  Stockbridge  1 

3  Jack:  Captain  Lamb’s. — 50  at  Buxton . 1 

MASTER  HENRY. 

6  Lady  Harrington  :  Mr.  Fuller’s. — A  Stake  at 

Tenbury,  and  45  and  55  at  Aberystwith ...  3 
6  Miser  ("The)  :  Mr.  Green’s. — Two  Stakes  a 
Kington  (Mr.  Powell’s),  50  at  Taunton,  and 
40  at  Devon  and  Exeter . 4 

5  Nothing-at-All  :  Mr.  Lowe’s.  —  Farmer’s 

Purse  at  Tenbury .  1 

5  Nell  G Wynne  :  Mr.  Fuller’s*— 115  and  50  at 
Hereford,  50  at  Swansea,  and  60  at  Carmar¬ 
then  . 4 

MEMNON. 

2  B.  C.,  out  of  Forester  Lass  :  Mr.  Giffard’s.-— 
25  at  Lichfield . 1 


f-k  05  to  Or  to 
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Age.  Prizes. 

3  Ch.  F.,  dam  by  St.  Patrick  :  Mr.  Fox’s. — 135 
at  Catterick .  1 

2  Mummy  (The)  :  Mr.  E.  Peel’s. — 100  at  Bur¬ 

ton,  and  200  at  Warwick .  2 

MERLIN. 

3  Rustic  (The)  :  Mr.  Etwall’s. — 55  and  50  at 

Bibury,  100  at  Bath,  65  at  Abingdon,  and 

40  at  Devizes . 5 

MIDDLETON. 

6  Cyclops ;  Mr.  Ody’s. — 62  at  Clifton  and 
Bristol,  a  Stake  at  Upton,  and  a  Stake  at 

Devizes . 3 

3  Pelops  :  Lord  Warwick’s.— 45  at  Newcastle 

(Staffordshire) .  1 

MILITIAMAN. 

5  Emily  :  Mr.  Whalley’s.— 45,  90,  and  30,  at 

N  orthampton .  3 

MONREITH, 

3  Queensberry  :  Mr.  Wilkins’s.— 80  at  Liver¬ 

pool  July,  45  at  Carlisle . . .  2 

MIDDLEHAM. 

a  Miner  (The)  :  Mr.  Hall’s. — 56  at  Holderness 

Hunt . 1 

MULEY. 

2  B.  C.,  out  of  Bequest :  Lord  Wilton’s. — 325 

at  York  August,  and  37  at  Heaton  Park ....  2 

5  Muley  Molock :  Duke  of  Cleveidand’s. — lOO 

and  Cup,  wdth  50,  at  Newcastle,  and  115  at 
Doncaster . . 

4  Tarick  ;  Mr.  E.  Peel’s.— 100  at  Cheltenham, 

90  at  Gloucester,  and  60  at  Wolverhampton  3 
MULATTO. 

3  Outcast :  Mr.  Finch’s. — 160  at  Bath  Spring, 

50  at  Salisbury,  and  the  King’s  Plate  at  Wev- 
mouth . ^  ^  3 

2  Promise  :  Mr.  Allen’s.— 310  at  York  Spring, 

and  60  at  Stockton .  2 

NEGOCIATOR. 

6  Camilla:  Mr.  C.  Booth’s. — The  Farmer’s 

Plate  at  Lichfield  Spring .  1 

NORTH  STAR. 

4  Creeper :  Mr.  Edwards’s. — A  Stake  at  Lio- 

minster  : .  1 

3  Comet  (The)  ;  Mr.  Burlton’s. — A  Stake  at 

Leominster .  1 

OISEAU.  ’ 

a  Revolution:  Mr.  Reynard’s.— The  Swelter 
Cup  of  110  at  Holderness  Hunt,  56  at  Mal- 

ton,  and  60  at  Liverpool  July . 3 

ORVILLE,  Jun. 

4  Charlotte :  Mr.  Henderson’s. — 40  at  Haver¬ 

fordwest .  1 

OSCAR. 

3  B.  C.,  out  of  Schedam  :  Lord  Berner’s. — 50 

at  Beccles,  and  50  at  Yarmouth . 2 

ORVILLE,  Jun. 

Rufus:  Mr.  Webb’s. —  A  Stake  at  Bilbury 
Spring,  85  at  Brecon,  a  Stake  at  Upton*on- 
Severn,  47  at  Devizes,  and  45  at  Dorchester  5 
OLYMPUS. 

2  B.F.,out  of  Calfacaratadaddera :  Mr.  R.  Tur¬ 
ner’s.— The  Champagne  Stakes  of  375  at 
Heaton  Park . . . 

ORION. 

4  Quicksilver:  Mr.  Standwell’s. — Twice  25  at 

Stamford . . 

PANTALOON. 

2  Columbine:  Mr. GifFard’s.—£l37  lOsatLich- 
field  Spring,  70  at  Stafford,  and  half  of  175 
at  Worcester .  gj. 

5  Miss  Charlotte  :  Captain  Lamb’s. — 60  at*  Shifl  ^ 

nail ,,  . .  . .  1 


Age.  Prizes. 

3  Presto:  Mr.  T.  Evans’s. —  40  at  Lichfield 

Spring . 1 

PALMERIN. 

3  Miss  Ball:  Mr.  Simpson’s. — King’s  Plate,  and 

70  gs  at  Lincoln .  2 

PARTISAN. 

3  Advocate  :  Mr.  Biggs’s. — 65  at  Bath  Spring, 
the  Cup,  with  70,  at  Bibury,  and  105  at 

Bath . 3 

2  Alfred:  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 50  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  First  Spring  .  1 

2  Athenian  (The)  :  Mr.  W.  Chifney’s. — July 

Stakes  of  1,020  at  Newmarket,  and  Lavant 
Stakes  of  690  at  Goodwood .  2 

3  Deva  :  Mr.  Chamberlayne’s. — 50  at  Winches¬ 

ter,  and  50  at  Southampton  .  2 

4  Florence:  Mr.  Messers’. — 55  at  St.  Alban’s,  a 

Stake  at  Enfield,  and  25  at  Devizes . 3 

5  Glaucus  :  Lord  Chesterfield’s.  —  Goodwood 

Stakes  of  940  at  Goodwood,  and  75  at  Don¬ 
caster  . 2 

3  Juliana:  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 25  and  60  at 

Newmarket  Second  October,  and  100  at 
Newmarket  Houghton. . . .  3 

4  May  Day  :  Mr.  Sheppard’s. — 45  and  50  at  St. 

Albans . 2 

2  Skilful :  Mr.  W.  Scott’s. — 70  at  Malton .  1 

PAVILION  (YOUNG). 

a  Dandina  :  Mr.  Gough’s. — 40  at  Swansea .  1 

PAUL  POTTER.  ’ 

—  Ch.  Mare,  Mr.  Cooke’s. — A  Stake  at  Wem. .  1 
PETER  LELY. 

3  Br.  Colt,  out  of  Sister  to  Spartan  :  Mr.  Hine’s. 

A  Stake  at  Hedgford .  1 

4  Fearnhurst:  Mr.  R.  Turner’s. — 60  at  Man¬ 

chester  .  1 

4  Intruder:  Sir  J.  Gerard’s. — 44  at  Rugeley  ..  1 

a  Lely  :  Air.  Gough’s — 55  at  Bath  Spring.^ — 

Colonel  Gilbert’s:  65  at  Devon  and  Exeter, 

and  65  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport . 3 

3  Yorick:  Lord  Westminster’s. — 100  at  Holy- 

well  Hunt . .  1 

PICTON. 

3  Alattadore  :  Mr.  — ’s. — A  Stake  at  Shifnall  . .  1 

5  Raven  :  Mr.  Saour’s. — 50  at  Lewes,  and  50  at 

Canterbury . 2 

PHANTOM. 

6  Amesbury:  Sir  M.  Wood’s. — 40  and  60  at 

Newmarket  July,  and  80  at  Newmarket  First 
Oc'ober .  3 

4  Bon  Ton:  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 50  at  Stam¬ 

ford  . 1 

PHANTOM  (young;,  Son  of  Emmeline. 

4  Lady  Le  Gros:  Mr.  W.  Richardson’s. — The 
Oatlands  of  350  at  Newmarket  Craven,  170 
at  Doncaster,  350  and  195  at  Heaton  Park, 

and  65  at  York  October . 5 

5.  Shepherdess:  Air.  Alarson’s. — 50  at  Beverley, 

and  50  at  Lincoln,  (disputed) .  2 

PHANTOM  (YOUNG),  Son  of  Blue  Stockings, 
a  Conservative  :  Mr.  Codrington’s. — 75  at  Salis¬ 
bury  . 1 

POLLIO. 

3  B.  Filly,  out  of  Libra:  Mr.  Clift’s. — 40  at  Bre¬ 
con  . ,  .  .  1 

3  Griselda :  Mr.  Greville’s. — Derbv  Stakes  of 

275  at’ A  scot,  and  50  at  Wolverham])ton  ...  2 

4  Pussy  :  Air.  Cosby’s  : — 20  at  Ascot,  50  at  Eg- 

ham,  and  100  and  50  at  Newmarket  Hough¬ 
ton  .  4 

POLYGAR. 

3  Alchester :  Mr.  J. Treadwell’s. — Farmers’ Cup 
at  Cottisford . . . . .  . . .  i 
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5  Pagoda :  Mr.  Bristow’s. — A  Stake  at  Bibury 

Spring,  and  50  at  Clifton  and  Bristol* .  2 

PRIME  MINISTER. 

6  Premier  :  Mr.  Codrington’s. — A  Stake  at  Cot- 

tisford .  1 

SAV'ERNAKE. 

4  Snake:  Mr.  Collett’s. — 60 at  Knighton, and  45 

at  Worcester . 2 

4  Schoolmistress  :  Mr.  Shelley’s.' — 100  at  Good- 
wood,  50  at  Lewes,  and  a  Cup,  with  25,  at 

Hastings .  3 

RAJAH. 

4  Vision:  Mr.  Wise’s, — A  Stake  at  Totnes,  35 
and  40  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  49 

at  Newton  Abbott .  4 

RED  CROSS. 

■ —  The  Young  Duke  :  Captain  Witham’s. — 50  at 
Portsmouth  Garrison .  1 

REMNANT. 

4  Ch.  Filly  :  Mr.  Chilton’s. — 50  at  Durham,  and 

a  Stake  at  Newcastle . 2 

REVELLER. 

3  Ascot:  Lord  Orford’s. —  675  at  Newmarket 

Craven,  400  at  Ascot,  and  St.  Leger  of  200 

at  Newmarket  First  October . 3 

6  Datura:  Lord  Exeter’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 
Second  Spring,  Cup  Stakes  of  90  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  50  at  Brighton,  King’s  Plate  at  North¬ 
ampton,  and  50  at  Warwick .  5 

4  Festival:  Mr.  W.  Day’s. — A  Cuj)  of  50  at 

Tonbridge  Wells  .  1 

4  Intriguer:  Sir  T.  Stanley’s. — 65  at  Newton, 

120  at  Liverpool  July,  80  at  Knotsford,  80 
at  Worcester,  and  Gold  Cup,  with  200  at 
Burton-on-1  rent .  5 

5  Land’s  End :  Mr.  Trelawney’s. — 50  at  Ply¬ 

mouth  and  Devonport .  1 

3  Mischief  :  Mr.  Gold’s. — 50  at  Epsom .  1 

4  Olympic  :  Mr.  Robertson’s. — Gold  Cup  of  150 

gs,  with  371.  10s.,  at  Reigate,  and  King’s 
Plate  at  Guildford . 2 

5  Rambler  :  Mr.  Griffiths’ — 55  at  Hereford  ....  1 
4  Revelry  :  Mr:  Batson’s. — King’s  Plate  and  50 

at  Newmarket  First  Spring,  King’s  Plate  at 
Chelmsford,  and  100  at  Newmarket  S.  O.  .. .  4 

6  Revealer  :  Mr.  Lambden’s. — 40  at  Hunting¬ 

don,  40  at  Pinner,  50  at  Ashford,  and  twice 

50  at  Enfield .  5 

4  Rioter  :  Lord  Lowther’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 
Craven. — Mr.  Sow^erby’s  :  50  at  Newmarket 
Second  Spring,  a  Cup  Stakes  of  120  at 
Northampton,  King’s  Plate  at  Leicester, 


and  King’s  Plate  at  Bedford  .  5 

2  Sherry  :  Mr.  W.  Edw’ards’s. — 50  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  Houghton .  1 

4  Zitella ;  Mr.  Crommelin’s. — 50  and  80  at 
Southampton .  2 


ROBIN  HOOD. 

6  Agatha :  Mr.  Ellman’s. — 82  at  the  East  Sussex 

Hunt  . 

a  Br.  Gelding:  Mr.  Tilt’s. — A  Cup  at  Canter-  1 

bury  Spring .  1 

a  Speculation  :  Mr.  Thompson’s. — 55  and  Pic¬ 
nic  Cup  at  the  East  Sussex  Hunt .  2 

ROLLER. 

6  Shamrock  :  Lord  Loughborough’s.  —  50  at 

Edinburgh  .  1 

4  Spume;  Sir  E.  Baker’s.— 90  at  Bibury,  190 
and  50  at  Taunton,  a  Stake  at'  Devon  and 
Exeter,  twice  50  and  100  at  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  95  at  Abingdon,'  and  100  at 
Blandford  . 9 


Age.  ROYAL  OAK.  Prizes. 


3  Oak  Apple :  Lord  Tavistock’s. — The  Riddles- 
worth  Stakes  of  1,900,  and  150  and  475  at 

Newmarket  Craven  . . .  3 

RUBENS. 

5  Peregrine  Pickle  ;  Mr.  J.  Peel’s. — 80  at  Stock- 

bridge,  and  a  Stake  at  Bath . 2 

a  Vandyke  :  Mr.  Bennett’s. — 60  at  Abingdon  . .  1 

SAILOR. 

3  Bessy :  Mr.  J.  Bayly’s. — 50  at  Bath  Spring 

and  50  at  Bath  . .  2 

3  Old  Joe:  Mr.  Harris’s. — 25  at  Bath  Spring, 
and  50  at  Clifton  and  Bristol .  2 

3  Westbury:  Mr.  Allies’s. — 85  at  Clifton  and 

Bristol,  a  Stake  at  Cheltenham,  and  70  at 

Hereford  .  3 

SARACEN. 

2  Alumnus:  Duke  of  Grafton’s. —  Prendergast 
Stakes  of  900  at  Newmarket  Second  Oc¬ 
tober  . .  1 

5  Radical :  Mr.  Hobson’s. — 100  and  65  at  Crox- 

ton  Park .  2 

6  Saccharina :  Mr.  Hill’s. — 50  at  Pytchley  Hunt, 

and  Yeomanry  Cup  at  Northampton .  2 

SCIPIO. 

4  Br.  Colt,  out  of  Cantelope  :  Mr.  Saour’s. — 50 

at  Brighton .  1 

SHAVER. 


2  Br.  Filly  out  of  Angelica  ;  Mr.  West’s. — Half 

of  175  at  Worcester .  .J- 

SHERWOOD. 

4  Freedom:  Mr.  Wreford’s. — Twice  100  at 
Devon  and  Exeter,  50  and  30  at  Plymouth 
and  Devonport,  and  50  and  a  Stake  at  New¬ 
ton  Abbott  .  6 

SIR  GREY. 

4  Lofty:  Mr. Robbins’s. — A  Stake  atCottisford, 
100  at  Cheltenham,  50  at  Bridgnorth,  50  at 
Worcester,  50  at  Leominster,  30  at  Stour¬ 
bridge,  and  a  Cup  at  Carmarthen . 7 

SKIM. 

3  Ethilda :  Lord  Egremont’s. — 300  at  Ascot,  50 

at  Brighton,  (Mr.  Gardnor’s),  45  at  Egham, 

80  at  Newmarket  Second  October,  and 


50  and  80  at  Newmarket  Houghton  . 6 

SKIFF. 

2  Cabin  Boy  :  Mr.  Sowerby’s. — 40  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  Houghton . 1 

5  Catalonian  :  Mr.  Sowerby’s. — 45  at  Enfield, 

and  70  at  Bedford .  2 

4  Skimmer:  Mr.  Payne’s. — 500  at  Newmarket 
Craven .  1 


SLIGO. 

3  Altamont:  Sir  G.  Pigot’s. — 70  and  60  gs  at 

Chester,  50  and  Gold  Cup  at  Bridgnorth, 
125  and  250  at  Wolverhampton,  and  the 

Guy  Stakes  of  450  at  Warwick . 7 

5  Caroline  •  Mr.  Hornsby’s.— 40  at  St.  Albans  .  1 

4  Syren  :  Mr.  E.  Peel’s. — 50  at  Rugeley .  1 

SPECTRE. 

4  B.  Filly:  Mr.  Price’s, — A  Stake  at  Knighton  .  1 
a  Brownie:  Mr.  Gough’s. — A  Stake  at  Swansea  1 
a  Forester :  Mr.  Hudson’s. — A  Gold  Cup  at 


Holderness  Hunt  .  1 

STUMPS. 

3  Fop  :  Ml'.’  Cooke’s. — 200  at  Newmarket  Cra¬ 

ven,  and  twice  50  at  Worcester .  3 

STREPHON. 

4  Catamaran:  Mr.  Walmsley’s. — 50  at  Newcas¬ 

tle,  (Staftbrdshire) .  1 

—  B.  Gelding  :  Mr.  Walmsley’s. — A  Stake  at 
Wem  . 1 


CO  CO  CO  0^10  Ol  CO 
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Age.  ST.  NICHOLAS.  Prizes. 


2  St.  Laurence:  Major  Yarburgh’s. —  650  at 

York  August .  1 

ST.  PATRICK. 

4  Airy :  Mr.  Hornsby’s. — Cup  Stakes  of  80  at 
Lewes,  and  50  at  Hastings .  2 

3  Daniel:  Lord  Stradbroke’s,  200  at  Newmarket 

Craven,  King’s  Plate  at  Ipswich,  100  and 
50  at  Canterbury,  120  at  Rochester  and 
Chatham,  and  thrice  50  at  Swaffham  ......  8 

4  Pholus :  Mr.  Greville’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 

First  Spring. — Mr.  Goring’s  :  50  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  45  at  Egham  . 3 

4  Lrick:  Duke  of  Grafton’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 
Second  October,  and  100  at  Newmarket 

Houghton  .  2 

SWAP. 

Gab:  Mr.  J.  Day’s. — 55 at  Gloucester . 1 

Tell  Tale:  Mr.  Lucas’s. — 50  at  Abingdon  and 

110  at  Bedford . 2 

SULTAN. 

Amadou ;  Mr.  Coleman’s. — 45  at  St.  Alban’s, 

65  at  Newport  Pagnel,  and  50  at  Northamp¬ 
ton  . 3 

Aurelius :  Lord  Exeter’s. — 300  at  Ascot  ....  1 
Albania:  Lord  Exeter’s. — 40  at  Stamford. — 
Colonel  Peel’s  :  100  at  Newmarket  Hough¬ 
ton  .  2 

Calantha :  Colonel  Peel’s. — 60  at  Huntingdon  1 
Despot:  Mr.  Watson’s. — Gold  Cup  with  20, 
and  40,  at  Edinburgh,  45  at  Cupar,  110  at 
Perth,  and  90  at  Caledonian  Hunt  5 

Emineh :  Mr.  Walker’s — 45  at  York  August .  1 

Eva  :  Lord  Chesterfield’s — 100  at  Ascot,  and 
100  at  Newmarket  S.  0 . 2 


3  Free  Will :  Mr.  Wreford’s. — 450  and  100  at 
Stockbridge,  375  at  Bath,  75  and 25  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  30,  100,  and  75,  at  Abingdon. .  8 
3  Florin  :  Duke  of  Grafton’s. — 50  at  Newmarket 


First  Spring . 1 

4  Glencoe  :  Lord  Jersey’s. — Gold  Cup  of  300, 
with  550,  at  Ascot,  and  the  Whip  at  New¬ 
market  Second  October .  2 

2  Ginnums:  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 400  at  New¬ 

market  First  October,  and  50  at  Newmarket 
Houghton  .  2 

3  Hectic  ;  Mr.  Houldsworth’s. — 125  at  Man¬ 

chester,  and  200  at  Liverpool  July  .  2 

3  Ibrahim:  Lord  Jersey’s. — Tuesday’s  Riddles- 


worth  of  1,400,  and  400,  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  2,000  Guinea  Stakes  of  1,400  at 
Newmarket  First  Spring,  450  at  Ascot,  and 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes  of  900  at  New¬ 


market  First  October . 5 

4  Little  Cassino  :  Lord  Verulam’s. — Cup  Stakes 

of  60  and  43  at  the  Hoo  .  2 

3  Sister  to  Zulima :  Mr.  Stonehewer’s. — 50  at 

Newmarket  F.  S . 1 

3  Turban ;  Mr.  Houldsworth’s. — St.  Leger  of 
200  at  Manchester,  and  225  at  Newton. . . .  2 
Waresti :  Mr.  Wreford’s. — 600  at  Newmarket 

Craven .  ± 

2  Wish:  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 100  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  First  October .  1 

2  Zenana :  Colonel  Peel’s.  —  750  at  New¬ 
market  First  October,  and  100  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  Houghton .  2 

SWISS. 

5  Lustre :  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 60  gs  at  Ches¬ 

terfield  .  1 

TAMWORTH. 

2  Young  Tam  worth :  Major  Rice’s. — 50  at  Lud- 
1  ow,  and  King’s  Plate  of  50  gs  at  Carmar¬ 
then  . .  , , , . ....  2 


Age.  TARRAGON.  Prizes. 

4  Young  Tarragon :  Sir  T.  Stanley’s. — 50  at 

Owestry .  1 

TARRARE. 


4  Stockwell  Lass  :  Mr.  Theobald’s. — Twice  50  at 

Rochester  and  Chatham .  2 

TENIERS. 

2  Tom  Shipman :  Mr.  Mostyn’s. — 240  at  Liver¬ 

pool  Craven .  1 

THEODORE. 

6  Confederate :  Mr.  Thompson’s. — 45  at  Malton, 

and  70  at  York  Union . 2 

TIMOUR. 

3  Bucephalus :  Mr.  Bower’s. — 150  and  45  at 

Lichfield .  2 

3  Tom  Basford  :  Mr.  Bower’s. — 56  at  the  Pot¬ 

tery  . 1 

TIGRIS. 

4  Ganges:  Mr.  W.  Smith’s. — 205  and 50  at  Clif¬ 

ton  and  Bristol,  a  Stake  at  Cheltenham,  twice 
50  at  Newport  Pagnel,  50  at  Northampton, 
and  100  and  39  at  Bedford . 8 


TRAMP. 

3  Br.  Filly,  out  of  Ridotto :  Colonel  Peel’s. — 

50  at  Huntingdon . *• .  1 

3.  B.  Filly,  dam  by  Orville  :  Mr.  St.  Paul’s. — 
150  at  Newcastle .  1 

3  Democracy :  Mr.  Gully’s. — 50  at  Beverley  . .  1 

a  Donnegani :  Mr.  Hewitt’s. — 54  at  South¬ 
ampton  .  1 

4  Hannah :  Mr  Gilfard’s. — 120  at  Wenlock  ....  1 


5  Lady  Moore  Carew  ;  Mr.  Allanson’s. — 110  at 
the  Pottery,  half  of  235  at  Wolverhampton, 
60  at  Shrewsbury,  50  at  Oswestry,  twice  50 


at  Wrexham,  and  50  at  Carlisle .  6| 

3  Stargazer :  Lord  Orford’s. — Half  of  Chester¬ 

field  Dinner  Stakes  of  350  at  Newmarket. .  * 

6  St.  Giles :  Mr.  Karby’s. — 80  at  Catterick,  and 

50  at  York  Spring . . .  2 

a  Traveller  :  Mr.  Giffard’s. — Half  of  235  at  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  Cup  Stakes  of  90  at  Lichfield, 
and  60  (disputed)  at  Shrewsbury. .........  2^ 

TRUANT. 

4  Brother  to  Derby :  Mr.  Beardsworth’s. — 50  at 

Bridgnorth,  50  at  Stourbridge,  50  at  War¬ 
wick,  and  45  at  Walsall . . .  4 

VELOCIPEDE. 


3  Ainderby  :  Captain  Taylor’s. — The  Derby  of 
625  at  York  Spring,  60  and  Cup  Stakes  of 
90  at  Pontefract,  and  230  at  Doncaster  ....  4 
3  Calista:  Mr.  Short’s. — 50  at  Morpeth,  45  gs  at 
Penrith,  and  two  Plates  and  a  Cup  at  Har¬ 
tlepool  .  5 

3  DeRoos:  Mr.  Foulis's. — 130  at  York  August  1 
3  Diana:  Mr.  W.  Richardson’s. —  60  at  Man¬ 
chester  .  1 

3  Hornsea:  Mr.  W.  Richardson’s. — St.  Leger  of 
275  at  Newcastle,  King’s  Plate  at  York 
August,  and  (Lord  Chesterfield’s)  St.  Le¬ 
ger  of  250  at  Heaton  Park . 3 

3  Jacob  Faithful :  Sir  T.  Stanley’s. —  350  at 

Chester,  and  £50  at  Liverpool  July .  2 

3  Newton:  Duke  of  Cleveland’s. — 250  at  New¬ 
market  Craven  .  1 

3  Madame  Pelerine  :  Mr.  Allen’s. — Half  of  80 
at  Doncaster,  and  50  at  Northallerton  ....  1^ 

3  Peter  Simple  :  Sir  T.  Stanley’s. — 125  at  Ches¬ 
ter  .  1 

3  Queen  of  Trumps  :  Mr.  Mostyn’s. — The  Oaks 
of  2,450  at  Epsom,  750  at  Liverpool  July, 

St.  Leger  of  1,800,  and  half  of  80,  at  Don¬ 
caster,  and  175  and  50  at  Holywell  Hunt  ..  5^ 
3  Van :  Mr.  Armitage’s, — 50  at  Lancaster  .....  1 
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Age.  Prizes. 

3  Valentissimo ;  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s. — 200  at 

Ascot,  and  50  at  Brighton .  2 

4  Valiant ;  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 60  at  Newmar¬ 

ket  Craven,  and  90  at  the  Houghton . 2 

2  Vesper:  Mr.  Armitage’s. — 200  at  Catterick  . .  1 

3  Verbena:  Lord  Derby’s. — 40  and  90  at  Liver¬ 

pool  Craven,  and  80  and  155  at  Newton. ...  4 

3  Veronica;  Lord  Stradbroke’s. — 50  at  Beccles  1 

4  Vulpes  :  Mr.  Lacey’s. — 60  at  Nottingham _  1 

2  Willsdeii;  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s. — SOatEgham  1 

3  Winkley:  Mr.  Wilson’s. — 50  at  Beverley ... .  1 

VAMPIBE. 

6  Lady  Emily  :  Mr.  D.  HadclifFe’s. — 50  and  35 
at  Bedford  Spring,  50  at  St.  Alban’s,  621 10s 
at  Bibury,  45  at  Winchester,  and  50  and  80 

at  Southampton .  7 

VANISH. 

2  Sunbeam:  Sir  J.  Boswell’s. — 125  at  York 

August,  and  150  at  Dumfries .  2 

VIVALDI. 

—  Conservative  :  Dr.  Quarrie’s. — 72  and  a  Stake 
at  Portsmouth  Garrison,  and  a  Stake  at  Gos¬ 
port . 3 

The  Chancellor. — My  Lady  won  a  Stake  at  Wen- 
lock,  in  addition  to  the  50  at  Knighton. 

Fencer. — In  Vivian’s  winnings,  we  omitted  “  50 
and  45  at  Bibury,’  which  increase  the  number  of 
his  prizes  to  12. 

Rustic  ('See  Merlin)  also  won' a  Stake  at  Dorches- 


tor. 

WAVERLEY. 

2  B.  Colt,  out  of  Minima  :  Mr.  Dawson’s. — 640 
at  Doncaster . .  1 

2  Br.  Colt,  out  of  Comedy:  Mr.  Jacques’s. — 

87 A  10s.  at  Catterick  .  1 

3  B.  Filly,  out  of  Britannia:  Mr.  Ellis’s. — 71  at 

York  October .  1 

2  Elizabeth :  Mr.  Peirse’s. — 200  at  Catterick, 

170  at  Manchester,  and  280  at  Newton .  3 

3  Fergus  :  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 700,  and  (half 

of  Newmarket  Stakes  of)  312/.  10s.  at  New¬ 
market  First  Spring,  and  100  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  Second  October  . 21 

WAMBA. 

3  Ludford  ;  Mr.  Price’s. — 40  at  Shrewsbury  ...  1 
WAXY  POPE, 

5  Tiara  :  Mr.  Moss’s. — Hack  Stakes  at  Reigate. 


Mr.  Bacon’s :  50  at  Chelmsford,  a  Cup  at 


Lee,  and  55  at  Tonbridge  Wells . 4 

WANTON. 

5  Chance:  Mr.  Wilson’s. — A  Stake  at  Balford  .  1 
5  Sailor  Boy  :  Mr.  Clarke’s. — A  Purse  at  Dur¬ 
ham  .  1 

WATERLOO. 

4  Paris :  Lord  Orford’s.' — 50  at  Newmarket  First 

October. — Captain  Berkeley’s  :  265  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  170,  and  Cup  Stakes  of  160,  at 

Oxford  .  4 

WHALEBONE. 

5  Balleine  ;  Mr.  Kent’s. — 50  at  Goodwood  ....  1 
4  Bodice :  Captain  Stracey’s. — 50  at  Ashford, 

and  50  at  Dover .  2 

4  Comet:  Captain  Gardner’s. — 50  at  Ascot. .. .  1 
4  Jonas  :  Captain  Gardner’s. — 50  at  Brighton , .  1 
a  Merman:  Lord  Warwick’s. — 50 at  Epsom  ..  1 


5  Myrrha  :  Captain  Gardner’s. — 65  at  Hampton. 

■ — Mr.  Carter’s)  50  at  Dover,  and  50  at 

Hastings . . .  3 

4  Myrina;  Mr.  J.  Finch’s. — 60  at  Weymouth. .  1 
WHISKER. 

4  B.  Filly, out  of  Young  Mary  :  Duke  of  Leeds’, 

200  at  Doncaster .  1 

5  Catharina :  Mr.  Barrow’s — Stand  Cup,  with 


Age.  Prizes. 

20  and  80,  at  Liverpool  Spring,  70,  60,  and 
a  Stake,  at  Chesterfield,  the  Cup,  and  50,  at 
Northallerton,  and  80  and  70  at  Burneley . .  9 
6  Manchester  :  Sir  J.  Gerard’s. — 50  at  Chester..  1 

WOFUL.  i 

5  Weeper;  Lord  Chesterfield’s. — 45  at  Croxton 

Park .  1 

WORTHY. 

a  Flower  of  Tosson  :  Mr.  Thompson’s. — A  Cup 
at  Morpeth  Spring,  and  50  at  Morpeth  Low 

Common . . .  2 

WRANGLER. 

—  Hokee  Pokee  (late  Cantab)  :  Mr.  Seifert’s. — 

A  Stake  at  Lee,  and  a  Stake  at  Pinner,  and 
(Mr.  Pannell’s)  two  Plates  at  the  Surrey 

Yeomanry  Races  .  4 

X  Y  Z. 

a  Mermaid:  Mr.  Hedley’s. — A  Cup,  with  a 

Purse  added,  at  Morpeth  S .  1 

Y'OUNG  CAMILLAS. 

—  Anne :  Mr.  Walmsley’s. — A  Stake  at  Bishop’s 

Castle,  and  a  Stake  at  Wem  .  2 

ZINGANEE. 

2  Calmuck;  Duke  of  Grafton’s. — 200  at  New¬ 

market  First  October .  1 

BLACKLOCK,  or  LANGAR. 

3  Sir  Felix  ;  Mr.  Copeland’s. — 130  at  Newmar¬ 

ket  Craven  .  1 

DR.  EADY,  OR  VIRGILIUS. 

5  Caldecot :  Mr.  Pryse’s. — 50  at  Northampton, 

and  50  at  Abingdon . 2 

FILHO,  OR  SHERWOOD, 
a  Independence:  Mr.  Beardsworth’s. — 70  at 

Stafford,  and  75  at  Leicester  .  2 

HEDLEY^  OR  MANFRED. 

—  Bilberry  :  Mr.  Farmer’s. — 45  at  Knighton,  a 

Stake  at  Ludlow,  45  at  Haverfordwest,  50 
at  Brecon,  50  at  Monmouth,  and  a  Stake  at 


Ellesmere .  6 

LANGAR,  OR  FALCON. 

2  B.  Filly,  out  of  Lady  Georgiana  :  Mr.  Gully’s. 

60  at  Pontefract,  and  700  at  Doncaster . 2 

LITTLE  JOHN,  or  SKIM. 

3  Skim  Milk  :  Duke  of  Portland’s, — 50  at  New¬ 

market  First  October*,  and  50  at  Newmarket 
Houghton  . 2 


PHANTOM,  OR  WATERLOO. 

4  Goldfringe  :  Mr.  Etwall’s. — 205  at  Bibury,  50  • 
at  Winchester,  235  and  50  at  Devon  and 
Exeter,  and  265  and  the  Gold  Cup  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  Devonport . . .  6 

TOPSY  TURVY,  or  POSTHEEN. 
a  Aldsworth:  Colonel  Gilbert’s. — A  Stake  at 
Warwick  Spring,  and  a  Stake  at  Bibury 
Spring. — Mr.  Parson’s :  The  Town  Cup  at 


Devizes,  and  a  Plate  at  Warminster  _ ...  4 

WHALEBONE,  or  LITTLE  JOHN. 

4  Victoria :  Mr.  Messer’s. — 55  at  Barnet . 1 


HORSES  WHOSE  PEDIGREES  ARE 
NOT  KNOWN. 


—  All  Pipes  ;  Mr.  Lucas’s. — £52  10s.  at  War¬ 

wick  Spring,  and  a  Stake  at  Leamington  ...  2 

—  Antelope  :  Captain  Pettat’s. — A  Stake  at  Bi¬ 

bury  Spring  .. . . 1 _  1 

—  Amitie  :  Mr.  Wilkins’s. — A  Purse  at  Tiverton  1 
6  Antelope  :  Mr.  Barber’s. — A  Cup  at  Solihull  1 
3  Agitator :  Mr.  Balchin’s. — 52  at  Tunbridge 

Wells . 1 

a  Atlas  :  Mr.  Munroe’s. — A  Stake  at  Beccles.  1 
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a  Ace  of  Diamonds  :  Mr.  Matthews’s. — 45  at 

Abingdon,  Stake  at  Lee .  2 

a  Agnes  :  Mr.  Thompson’s. — 44  at  Dover _  1 

—  Busy  Body  :  Mr.  V owlass’s. — A  Stake  at  W ar- 

minster .  1 

6  B.  Gelding  :  Mr.  Harrison’s. — A  Cup  at  Tar- 
porley  Hunt .  1 

—  Br.  Mare :  Mr.  J.  Dixon’s. — 25  at  Carlisle , .  1 

6  B.  Horse  ;  Mr.  Cookson’s. — 40  at  Denham. .  1 

4  Brother  to  Asps  :  Mr.  H.  llobins’s. — 50  at 

Warwick  Spring  .  1 

—  B.  Mare  :  Mr.  Portway’s. — A  Stake  at  Solihull  1 

—  Buffer  :  Mr.  Neville’s. — Three  Stakes  at  Mon¬ 

mouth  .  3 

—  Bugler  :  Mr.  Powell’s.— A  Stake  of  Mon¬ 

mouth . 1 

—  Beppo  ;  Mr.  A.  Ashton’s. — The  Gold  Cup  at 

Liverpool  October .  1 

—  B.  Gelding :  Lord  Dorchester’s. — A  Cup  at 

King’s  Meadows  .  1 

—  Bugle  Boy  :  Captain  Witham’s. — 30  at  Ports¬ 

mouth  Garrison .  1 

—  Caroline :  Mr.  Luff’s. — Two  Stakes  at  Gos¬ 

port .  2 

—  Chance :  Mr.  Allen’s. — A  Stake  at  Ellesmere  1 

5  Cobbler  (The)  :  Mr.  Williams’s. — 50atHedg- 

ford .  1 

—  dies.  Mare  :  Mr.  Herbert’s. — 50  at  Worces- 

cester  N  o vember . i 

—  Camel :  Mr.  Carr’s. — A  Cup  at  Chester-le- 

Street .  1 

—  Creeping  Kate  :  Mr.  Clarke’s. — ’A  Stake  at 

Hartlepool .  1 

4  Counsellor: — Mr.  Haddy’s. — 200  at  Bath  Au¬ 

tumn  .  1 

a  Camel :  Mr.  Harris’s. — A  Stake  at  Bath  Au¬ 
tumn  .  1 

5  Claret :  Mr.  Collett’s. — 40  at  Upton .  1 

~  Cadger  :  Mr.  Balfour’s. — A  Stake  at  Cupar. .  1 

—  Cottager  :  Mr.  King’s. — A  Stake  at  South¬ 

ampton,  Stake  at  Gosport .  2 

6  Cognovit:  Mr.  Clay’s. — A  Stake  at  Bishop’s 

Castle .  1 

a  Charles  :  Mr.  Wathen’s. — A  Stake  at  Brom¬ 
yard  .  1 

5  Charity:  Mr.  William’s. — A  Stake  at  Brom¬ 
yard  .  1 

4  Cricket  Ball :  Mr.  Shaw’s. — 45  at  Newport 

Pagnel  (disputed),  and  a  Stake  at  North 
amp  ton .  2 

5  Cannon  Ball:  Mr.  Sollway’s.— 40  at  Pytch- 

ley  Hunt . 1 

a  Cassius  :  Captain  Barton’s. — 75  at  Bedford 
Spring .  1 

6  Cannon  Ball:  Mr.  Grant’s. — 45  at  St.  Alban’s, 

and  Gold  Cup,  with  £57  10s.  at  Reigate  . .  2 

—  Cannon  Ball :  Mr.  Norris’s. — A  Stake  at  Soli¬ 

hull .  1 

—  Coquette  :  Mr,  Fowler’s. — A  Stake  at  Soli¬ 

hull,  and  two  Stakes  at  Stone .  3 

4  Durham  :  Mr.  Standbank’s. — A  Cup  at  Knuts- 

ford .  1 

—  Diana:  Mr. Morgan’s. — A  Stake  at  Monmouth  1 

—  Dimity  :  Mr.  Griffin’s. — A  Stake  at  Leaming¬ 

ton  .  1 

a  Doctor  (The)  :  Mr.  Mason’s. — A  Stake  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .  1 

5  Ellen  Brown  :  Mr.  Sweet’s. — A  Stake  at  Ti¬ 

verton  .  1 

4  Eveline  Berenger  :  Mr.  Morris’s. — 50  at  Lud- 
low^ .  1 

—  Exquisite:  Mr.  Powell’s.— A  Stake  at  Mon¬ 

mouth  . 1 


Age.  Prizes. 

—  Emeliana  :  Mr. - ’s. — A  Cup  at  Lee .  1 

a  Fanny  :  Mr.  Meacher’s. — A  Cup  at  the  Hoo  1 

—  Fiddlestick  :  Lord  Loughborough’s. — 40  at 

Cupar .  1 

5  Fairy:  Mr.  Shrapnell’s. — A  Cup  at  Salisbury  1 

—  Fanny  :  Captain  Mitchell’s. — A  Stake  at  Lea¬ 

mington  .  1 

a  Fanny  :  Mr.  Hampson’s. — A  Stake  at  Elles¬ 
mere  .  1 

3  Finesse:  Mr.  Thompson’s. — A  gold  cup,  with 

75,  at  York  Union .  1 

—  Gibletts :  Mr.  Fosbrooke’s. — A  Stake  on  New¬ 

castle  Moor .  1 

4  Gossamer:  Mr.  Robinson’s. — A  Stake  at 

Bishop’s  Castle .  1 

a  Glantivy  :  Captain  Davies’s. — A  Cup,  with 
18,  at  Carmarthen .  1 

6  Happy  Jack:  Mr.  Huish’s. — A  Purse  at  Ti¬ 

verton,  a  Stake  at  Totnes .  2 

—  Haphazard  :  Lord  Rothe’s. — A  Stake  at  Cupar  1 
a  Hempston  Vale :  Mr.  Michelmore’s. — A  Stake 

at  Totnes  .  1 

—  Happy-go-Lucky  :  Mr.  Richardson’s. — 50  at 

Caistor  .  1 

4  Isaac  :  Mr.  Lynn’s — 35,  with  a  Piece  of  Plate 

at  Liverpool  October — Mr.  Stanton’s  :  A  Cup 
at  Ellesmere. — Mr.  Cottrill’s  :  75  at  Wor¬ 
cester  November  . 3 

6  Jack  Hatch:  Mr.  Sharratt’s. — 50  at  Not¬ 
tingham  .  1 

a  Jewess  :  Mr.  Friend’s. — A  Stake  at  Walsall  .  1 

—  Juliet:  Mr.  Gage’s. — A  Cup  at  Hampshire 

Hunt .  1 

—  Kate:  Mr.  Fosbrooke’s. — A  Stake  on  New¬ 

castle  Moor .  1 

—  King  Arthur  :  Mr.  Hawarth’s. — A  Stake  at 

Burneley .  1 

5  Little-bo-Peep  :  Mr.  Dickins’s. — 50  atPytch- 

ley  Hunt  (disputed) .  1 

—  Lewis  Lass  :  Mr.  Nightingale’s. — A  Purse  at 

the  Hoo .  1 

a  Lady  Jane  :  Mr.  Jones’s. — 25  at  Bath  Spring  1 
•5  Little  John  :  Mr.  Turner’s. — A  Cup  at  Rei¬ 
gate  .  1 

—  Leather  Luggs :  Mr.  W ascoe’s. — 50  at  Knuts- 

ford .  1 

—  Little-thought-of :  Mr.  Pegg’s. — 45  at  Tun¬ 

bridge  W  ells .  1 

—  Lady  Evelyn  :  Captain  Forester’s. — A  Stake 

at  Weymouth .  1 

a  Leary  Cove ;  Mr.  Carr’s. — A  Stake  at  Beccles, 
a  Cup  and  55  at  Yarmouth,  and  a  Stake  at 

Swaffham .  4 

a  Lazy  Bet :  Mr.  Bailey’s. — A  Cup,  wdth  20,  at 
Brecon .  1 

—  Little  John;  Mr.  W.  Lamb’s. — 50  and  a  Stake 

at  Sandbach. — Mr.  Jennings’s  :  a  Plate  at 
Hartlepool .  3 

—  Lady  Emily  :  Mr.  Roberts’s. — 50  at  York 

October .  1 

—  Miss  Witz:  Mr.  Barton’s. — A  Plate  at  Not¬ 

tingham  October .  1 

—  Mystery  :  Mr.  Campbell’s. — 45  at  Hampshire 

Hunt .  1 

—  Manager:  Mr.  Robertson’s. — Cup  at  Sunder¬ 

land,  a  Stake  at  Blythe .  2 

6  Middlesex  :  Mr.  Moore’s. — 59  at  Tiverton  . .  1 

4  Miss  Hawthorn  :  Mr.  Hope’s. — A  Cup  at  Ips¬ 
wich  . 1 

a  Merryman:  Mr.  West’s. — A  Stake  at  Solihull. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  :  45  at  Weymouth .  2 

—  Mount  Eagle  : — Mr.  Packwood’s. — A  Stake  at 

Solihull. . 1 
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Age.  Prizes, 

a  Maggie  Lauder  :  Mr.  Wilson’s. — 50(disputed) 

at  Edinburgh . . .  1 

3  Maria;  Captain  Pott’s. — A  Stake  at  Wenlock  1 
a  Miss  Fanny  :  Mr.  Bradford’s. — 40  at  the  Pot¬ 
tery  .  1 

—  Matilda:  Mr. - ’s. — A  Stake  at  Pinner. .  1. 

—  Malibran  :  Mr.  Bacon’s. — 49  at  Tunbridge 

W ells,  a  Purse  at  Lee  .  2 

5  Mimic  (late  Victim);  Mr.  Wilkins’s. — 30  at 
Totnes,and  a  Stake  at  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port . 2 

—  Moses  :  Mr.  Holland’s. — A  Stake  at  Sandbach  1 

—  Mussulman  :  Mr.  Vaughan’s. — A  Stake  at 

Monmouth .  1 

' —  Mazourka :  Mr.  C.  Trelawney’s. — A  Stake  at 

Newton  Abbot .  1 

3  Nonsense:  Mr.  Agate’s. — 50  at  Beigate _  1 

a  Profligate  :  Mr.  H.  Browne’s. — 25  at  Pytch- 

ley  Hunt .  1 

3  Pilot :  Mr.  White’s. — A  Cup  at  Haverfordwest  1 
.5  Pilgrim ;  Mr.  Lawes’s. — A  Cup  at  Beccles, 
and  40  at  Yarmouth .  2 


6  Pro  Tempore  :  Captain  Stracey’s. — 50  and  a 
Stake  at  Dover .  2 

—  Peter:  Mr.  Skerrett’s. — A  match  at  Sandbach  1 

—  Pleader :  Mr.  Moggeridge’s. — Two  Stakes  at 

Monmouth . . .  2 

4  Plenipo  :  Mr.  Berrington’s. — A  Stake  at  Ash- 

by-de-la-Zouch . 1 

—  Pilot:  Mr.  Macquarrie’s. — A  Stake  at  Bur 

neley .  1 

—  Proserpine :  Sir  J.  D.  King’s. — A  Stake  at 

Gosport .  1 

—  Ro.  Mare:  Lord  Chesterfield’s — 75  at  Ascot.  1 

a  Rustic  :  Mr.  Bosley’s. — 40  at  Hereford .  1 

3  Rose;  Mr.  Daniel’s. — 50  at  Wem .  1 

a  Runt ;  Mr.  Parr’s. — 71  at  Haverfordwest ...  1 

—  Robin  Hood  :  Mr.  James’s. — 50  at  Canterbury  1 

a  Robin  Gray: — Mr.W.  Brown’s. — 50  at  En¬ 
field  .  1 

—  Homer:  Mr.  Gage’s. — 50  at  Hampshire  Hunt  1 

—  Rosalie  :  Mr. - ’s. — B  Stake  at  Totnes ....  1 

—  Red  Rover:  Capt.  Witham’s. — A  Stake  at 

Gosport  .  1 

a  Rebecca  :  Mr.  G.  Phillips’s. — A  Stake  at  Ash- 

by-de-la-Zouch .  1 

a  Splendour:  Mr.  J.  Day’s.— 60  at  Bibury  Spring  1 

—  Sportsman :  Mr.  Hodges’s. — A  Stake  at  Bibury 

Spring .  1 

—  Shepherdess  ;  Mr.  C.  Webb’s. — 71  at  Reigate  1 

(  5  Stonesby  :  Mr.  Wilder’s. — 45  at  Stamford  ...  1 

a  Sultana;  Mr. Cramp’s. — A  Cup  at  Tunbridge 
Wells .  1 

—  Susan’s  Watch  :  Mr.  Wotton’s. — A  Cup  at 

Canterbury .  1 

—  St.  Peter  :  Mr.  Wilson’s. — A  Plate  at  Hartle¬ 

pool  .  1 

—  Turpin  :  Mr.  Harris’s. — 25  at  Pytchley  Hunt  1 
5  Theodore  ;  Mr.  Worsley’s. — 50  and  44  at 

Holderness  Hunt .  2 

—  Trebartha  ;  Mr.  Brendon’s. — A  Stake  at  New¬ 

ton  Abbott . 1 

5  Tom  Leedham  :  Mr.  Charmer’s. — 53  at  Stone  1 

a  Tib  :  Mr.  Robinson’s. — A  Purse  at  Elles¬ 
mere  .  1 

a  Upstart;  Mr.  Elmslie’s. — 50  at  Brecon .  1 

5  Vixen  :  Mr.  Standwell’s. — 43  at  Stamford. .  .  1 

a  V  estris  ;  Mr.  Macquarris’s. — 60  at  Burneley  1 
3  Why  Not:  Sir  J.  Buller’s. — 59  at  Tiverton, 

49  at  Totnes,  and  a  Stake  at  Newton  Abbott  3 

—  Will.o’-the-Wisp  :  Mr.  Rowley’s. — A  Stake 

at  W em,  a  Stake  at  Sandbach,  and  a  Stake 
at  Ellesmere  i  .  3 


Age.  Prizes. 

3  Woodbine:  Mr.  Peyton’s. — A  Stake  at  Dor- 

chestei*! .  1 

SWestry;  Mr.  J.  Reed’s. — A  Stake  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  Devonport .  1 

—  Witch  (The)  :  Mr.  Simmonds’s. — 50  at  Can¬ 

terbury  .  1 

—  Wallsend:  Captain  Pott’s. — 50  at  Sunderland, 

and  2  Stakes  at  Blyth .  3 

—  Win-if-she-can  ;  Mr.  - ’s. — A  Stake  at 

Totnes .  1 

a  Walker :  Mr.  Joyce’s. — A  Cup  and  a  Stake  at 
Warminster . 


Mr.  Allgood’s  Harriers. — On  Friday  week,  tlie 
liarriers  of  Mr.  Allgood,  of  Felton,  threw  off  on  the 
farm  of  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  at  Hadstom,  and,  after 
some  good  running,  started  a  hare  near  Bondicarr, 
which,  taking  up  the  country,  turned  short  down  again 
to  the  coast ;  but  finding  no  rest  for  her  feet  on  terra 
firma,  she  put  boldly  to  sea,  through  a  heavy  surf,  closely 
followed  by  the  whole  pack,  which,  however,  was  soon 
driven  back  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  daring  adventurer,  which,  after  a  violent 
effort,  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the  range  of  break¬ 
ers,  and,  after  a  smart  chace,  came  up  with  and  cap¬ 
tured  poor  puss,  and  bore  her  back  in  triumph  to  shore, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  a  large  body  of  gentlemen, 
whom  the  excellence  of  the  hounds,  and  the  respect  of 
their  spirited  and  gentlemanly  proprietor,  had  drawn  to 
the  field. 


Captain  Weir’s  gallant  pack  of  harriers  had  a  field 
day  on  Wednesday  week,  when  Sir  Ralph  Lopex  gave 
permission  for  the  annual  run  over  Roborough  and 
Rickleigh  Downs.  The  party  assembled  at  Jump,  and 
shortly  after  the  start  forty  horses  were  in  the  field. 
Puss  made  at  a  furious  rate  across  the  Downs,  and 
having  a  fair  start,  evaded  her  pursuers.  Without  loss 
of  time  a  second  hare  was  turned  out,  and  the  dogs 
speedily  in  full  scent.  Puss  first  made  a  run  for  a 
short  distance  across  the  Downs  against  the  wind,  but 
soon  turned  and  made  over  the  side  of  the  hills  into  the 
lovely  valley  below,  and  her  course  was  for  some  time 
only  known  by  the  tonguing  of  the  dogs.  Suddenly 
she  came  through  the  fence  of  the  wood,  and  made  for 
her  starting  place,  but  was  so  closely  pursued,  that  she 
made  a  straight  run  across  the  moor  to  the  valley  to¬ 
wards  Tamerton,  on  the  other  side,  skirting  the  side  of 
the  hills  for  at  least  two  miles,  and  returning  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  a  short  distance  north  of  the  lodge,  and  on 
towards  Bickham  House,  and  the  Down,  where  they 
had  three  other  good  runs,  in  two  of  which  they  killed 
their  game. 


On  Monday  a  hare  afforded  much  sport  to  the 
Brighton  harriers.  She  ran  over  six  miles  of  ground, 
through  an  open  country,  closely  pressed  by  the  hounds, 
till  she  reached  the  turnpike  whieh  runs  by  Shoreham 
harbour.  Having  crossed  the  road  slie  jumped  over  a 
cliff  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and,  having  reached 
terra  firma  in  safety,  plunged  boldly  into  Shoreham 
harbour,  at  the  moment  the  hounds  arrived  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  cliff.  The  pack  would  have  fallen  headlong 
over  the  cliff,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  the 
whipper-in  and  huntsman.  After  crossing  the  harbour 
the  hare  took  to  the  beaeh,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
plunge  into  the  sea,  but  was  forced  back  by  the  violence 
of  the  waves.  She  was  observed  to  make  several  at¬ 
tempts  ;  but  at  length,  becoming  nearly  exhausted  by 
repeated  swamping,  she  lay  panting  for  breath  on  the 
fall  of  the  beach.  In  the  mean  time  the  hounds,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  came  within  a  few  rods  of  her,  when 
the  animal,  utterly  exhausted,  slowly  moved  along  the 
beach  a  short  distance,  and  the  hounds  ran  into  her  and 
put  an  end  to  her  suffering’s. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cymro  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  “  thorough-bred 
English  grey-hound”  to  cross  with  the  “  rough  Welsh 
greifhonnd and  wishes  for  our  opinion  as  to  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  accomplishing  his  object.  We 
thank  him  for  the  honour  which  we  have  received  at 
his  hands  in  thus  soliciting  our  advice,  particularly 
as  we  clearly  perceive  he  is  actuated  by  the  feelings 
of  a  genuine  sportsman.  We  suppose  he  is  anxious 
to  remedy  the  evil  habit,  very  frequently  contracted 
by  rough  wirey-haired  greyhounds,  of  running  false, 
lurching,  and  meeting  the  hare  unfairly,  but  yet  to 
retain  very  considerable  bone  and  strength,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quality  of  the  country.  Highly  bred 
and  excellent  greyhounds  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire,  as  W'e  know  from 
experience,  especially  in  the  latter  country ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  goodness  of  these 
dogs,  we  think  our  much-esteemed  Correspondent 
would  find  his  purpose  fully  as  well,  if  not  better, 
answered  by  application  to  Lord  Molyneux,  of 
Croxteth  Hill,  near  Liverpool ;  or  to  Mr.  Lynn,  of 
the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Liverpool :  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Wrenbury,  near  Nantwich,  officiates  as  judge  at  the 
principal  Coursing  Meetings  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  those  where  the  greyhounds  be¬ 
longing  to  Lord  Molyneux  and  Mr.  Lynn  exhibit 
their  extraordinary  powers  ;  to  Mr.  Holland,  there¬ 
fore,  we  advise  Cymro  to  apply,  who  will,  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  very  willingly  meet  his  wishes. 

The  Old  Sporting  Mag. — A  correspondent,  who  signs 
“  Censor,”  asks  our  opinion  of  the  portraits  of  two 
“  no7i-descripts”  which,  under  the  names  of  Forester 
and  Whipsey,  embellish  the  December  number  of 
that  periodical  mass  of  literary  imposition  which 
emanates  from  W arwick  Square  !  The  originals  are 
said  to  belong  to  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Sundorne  Castle, 
near  Shrewsbury  ;  and  the  animals,  of  which  the  em¬ 
bellishment  processes  to  be  a  “  counterfeit  represen¬ 
tation,”  we  are  given  to  understand,  are  the  crack 
dogs  of  his  pack.  We  know  Mr.  Corbett  and  also 
his  harriers :  we  have  scanned  the  latter  in  the  ken¬ 
nel,  and  witnessed  their  exertions  in  the  field.  This 
gentleman  commenced  hare  hunter  with  a  pack  of 
what  are  fashionably  termed  “  Dwarf  Fox-  Hounds,” 
which  proving  an  overmatch  for  their  game  in  the 
beautifully  picturesque  country  which  they  hunted, 
Mr.  Corbett  disposed  of  them,  and  supplied  their 
place  with  deeper-flewed  hounds  from  Lancashire, 
principally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale  and 
Ashton,  three  or  four  years  since.  The  Editor  of  the 
literary  swilling  tub  in  question  (who  might  have 
attained  distinction  as  a  fellmonger,  but  who  under¬ 
stands  no  more  of  the  doctrine  he  professes  to  teach 
than  a  coalheaver  of  the  science  of  geology)  informs 
his  readers,  that  “  Forester  is  considered  a  pure  blood 
hound” — mercy  on  us  !  ^  “  p^ire  blood  hound.”  Why, 
judging  from  the  pictorial  representation,  we  had  set 
it  down  in  our  own  minds  as  intended  to  convey  the 
notion  of  the  tiny  Turkish  dog  without  hair  !  Then 
the  form  and  figure  of  “  Whipsey  !”  this  part  of  the 
elaborate  embellishment  beggars  description  !  So 
let  it  pass.  But  then  follows  “  The  Warrener’s 
Enemy,”  which  we  are  given  to  understand  is  a 
“  Scotch  terrier”  in  pursuit  of  a  “  Milk-white  Bur- 
rower  !”  We  should  have  thought  the  weasel  a  much 
greater  enemy  to  the  warrener  than  a  Scotch  terrier  ; 
and  as  to  the  Milk-white  Burrower !  the  egregiously 
ignorant  long  eared  animal  who  has  thus  exercised 
his  didactic  powers,  is  not  aware  that  a  “  milk-white 
burrower  was  never  seen  in  a  warren  !  nor  can  there 

be  a  “  milk-white  burrower,”  as  the  white  rabbit  can¬ 


not  be  induced,  under  any  circumstances,  to  form  a 
subterranean  retreat !  A  few  words  more  and  we  have 
done.  In  addition  to  the  marvellous  pictorial  miscon¬ 
ceptions  already  noticed,  the  W arwick  Square  literary 
scavenger  has  treated  his  readers  with  what  he  calls 
the  portrait  of  “  Baron,”  a  super-excellent  greyhound ! 
In  this  case,  however,  the  burin  representation 
and  the  goosey  description,  so  far  from  harmonizing, 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  The  latter 
tells  us  the  dog  is  remarkable  for  speed,  by  the 
former  he  is  represented  as  roach-backed! 

which  implies  the  most  direct  and  unqualified  con¬ 
tradiction,  as  a  roach-backed  greyhound  is  necessarily 
slow,  very  slow  indeed !  How  long  will  the  public 
tolerate  such  gross  and  contemptible  imposture ! 

The  New  Sporting  Mag. — “  Hornet’s”  commu¬ 
nication  is  very  spiritedly  caustic,  but  not  the  least 
objectionable  on  that  account ;  it  is,  however,  more 
elaborate  than  the  case  requires,  and  rather  too  lengthy 
for  our  present  number :  nevertheless,  we  quite 
agree  wnth  him,  that  those  monstrous  and  arrogantly 
ignorant  productions,  “  The  Crack  Riders  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  “  The  Craners  of  England,”  are  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  Sportsman ;  and,  as  to  the  prosy  penny-a- 
line  composition,  yclept  “  Nimrod’s  Northern  Tour,” 
which,  “  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length 
along,”  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  manifests  those 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  literary  dotage,  which  pal¬ 
pably  indicate  a  speedy  dropsical  dissolution.  The 
garrulous  twiddle-twaddler  in  question  is  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  the  peculiar  polish  with  which  his  dri- 
vellings  are  so  filthily  finished,  by  the  introduction 
of  such  expressions  as  funked”  which,  no  doubt, 
convey  an  exact  impress  of  the  extraordinary  mind 
from  which  they  emanated. 

We  beg  leave  to  inform  “An  Old  Sportsman,” 
that  we  have  frequently  met  with  woodcocks  of  three 
distinct  sizes,  varying  in  plumage  in  no  very  great 
degree ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  they 
formed  three  distinct  varieties  of  the  species. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  “  A  Cambrian”  who 
resides  near  W rexham. 

The  “Scraps”  from  “Will  Scarlet”  are  very 
well,  and  very  pointedly  written  ;  but  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  their  insertion  is  rendered  unnecessary  from 
what  has  been  already  stated  respecting  “  literary 
empyricism.” 

The  Gallery  of  Practical  Science. — The  judicious 
notices  of  this  interesting  establishment  shall  have  an 
early  insertion. 

“  Inquirer”  is  informed  that  we  consider  Edwin 
Landseer’s  delineations'of  the  Horse,  as  pre-eminently 
superior  to  those  of  every  other  person:  Ferneley 
can  neither  draw  nor  paint  a  horse.  Judging  from 
the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  this  gentleman’s 
handy-work,  and  particularly  from  his  large  picture 
of  “  The  Meeting  at  Kirby  Gate,”  we  sliould  say 
that  as  a  sign  painter  he  might  attain  some  little  dis¬ 
tinction  perhaps,  but  he  has  no  notion  of  the  higher 
departments  of  the  art. 

“  Cutemclosk’’  seems  very  well  calculated  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  himself. 

“  An  Archer,”  evidently  draws  a  long  how ; 
however,  we  will  duly  consider  his  proposal. 

“  Factotum”  asks  a  strange  question  :  “  Is  Bria- 
reua  Nimblefves  which  appeared  in  the  Sportsman  a 
month  or  two  back,  the  genuine  portrait  of  a  living 
swindler?”  We  must  leave  him  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion. 

“Toby  Tickle”  may  have  his  manuscript  re¬ 
turned  by  calling  at  the  office. 
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THE  VETERINARY  RECORDER. 


PREDISPOSING  AND  EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

Extracted  from  the  Practical  Treatise  of  Mr.  R.  Vines,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  at  the 

Royal  Veterinary  College. 


Having  in  the  progress  of  this  work  already  al¬ 
luded  to  most  of  the  predisposing,  as  well  as  the 
exciting  causes  of  glanders  and  farcy,  I  shall  here 
only  shortly  recapitulate  them  :  alluding  to  such 
others  as  are  of  importance. 

I  consider  those  symptoms  of  disease  termed 
glanders  and  farcy,  both  when  there  is  slight  as 
well  as  extensive  disorganization,  as  when  directly, 
or  zW/reciZy  following  strangles,  colds, inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  dropsy,  grease,  injuries,  &c.,  and 
also  when  either  glanders  or  farcy,  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  occur  in  unhealthy  animals  independent  of 
any  of  the  above  named  diseases,  to  arise  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  system  ; 
the  effect  of  a  variety  of  predisposing  and  exciting 
canses,  to  which  horses  in  a  highly  domesticated 
state,  are  so  frequently  exposed.  The  causes 
which  produce  glanders  and  farcy,  as  well  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases  they  are  found  to  follow,  are  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  of  clothing,  of  food,  of  air, 
and  of  exercise,  as  well  as  the  improper  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases.  Unfortunately  many  persons 
suppose  they  possess  sufficient  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  prescribe  bleeding,  phyisic,  diuretics,  &:c., 
for  their  horses,  but  they  are  often  deceived,  and 
generally  suffer  severely  for  their  presumption.  For 
when  these  remedies  are  too  frequently  or  other¬ 
wise  improperly  administered,  they  become  the 
cause  of  both  glanders  and  farcy,  equally  when 
the  animal  is  in  health  as  when  he  is  labouring 
under  disease,  by  producing  a  general  debility,  as 
extreme  as  if  they  had  become  diseased  from  im¬ 
pure  air,  bad  food,  musty  hay,  or  oats,  hard  or  ex¬ 
cessive  work,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  poor 
keep,  &G,* 


*  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  here  to  introduce 
the  following  letter,  which  will  show  how  extensive 
the  mortality  is  which  sometimes  happens  amongst 
horses  from  glanders  and  farcy,  in  some  seasons. 

‘•Sir,  April  15,  i8S0. 

Having  engaged  to  give  you  some  information 
relative  to  glanders  as  it  prevailed  in  the  year  1826, 


In  addition  to  my  own  experience  I  shall  also 
adduce  some  extracts  in  support  of  my  opinions, 


and  the  beginning  of  1827,  the  following  are  the 
particulars,  as  near  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

“The  summer  w^as  dreadfully  hot,  with  a  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  without  a  single  shower 
being  known  to  occur  for  months ;  green  food  be¬ 
came  so  scarce  that  people  -were  obliged  to  feed 
their  cattle  on  dry  meat  ;  in  the  following  winter 
the  scarcity  of  hay  and  corn  w^as  unprecedented,  it 
was  also  very  unwholesome  :  I  have  seen  out  of  one 
load  of  oats  ('twenty  bags,^  four  of  them  winnowed 
away,  by  the  separation  of  small  lumps  of  the  soil, 
&CC.  This  appeared  to  arise  from  the  straw  being  so 
short,  that  the  oats  were  literally  pulled  up  to  make 
the  most  of  the  straw,  instead  of  being  mown,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  a  great  deal  of  dirt,  &c„ 
went  to  market  with  the  grain. 

“  After  the  horses  had  been  fed  on  this  sort  of 
food  for  a  few  months,  glanders  made  its  appearance 
in  the  stables  of  many  of  the  coach  and  posting 
establishments  ;  within  my  own  range  of  practice,  I 
knew  of  the  loss  of  nearly  five  hundred  horses.  Mr. 
R.  Evans,  of  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire,  lost  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred ;  and  it  is  an  important  fact 
that  those  horses  which  were  in  the  highest  con- 
ditition,  broke  out  first,  and  in  many  of  them  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  ushered  in  apparently  by  symptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  and  after  these  symptoms 
subsided  the  horses  began  to  discharge  at  the  nose ; 
the  sub-maxillary  glands  on  one  or  both  sides  be¬ 
came  enlarged,  and  occasionally  there  appeared  ex¬ 
tensive  ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and 
farcy  was  frequently  the  consequence  ;  in  others  the 
disease  was  so  acute  as  to  destroy  the  animal  ia 
forty-eight  hours,  from  the  time  the  inflammation 
within  the  chest  commenced  ;  this  being  the  general 
precursor  of  glanders. 

“  The  disease  (though  contagious)  appeared,  in 
the  generality  of  cases  that  came  under  my  ex¬ 
amination,  (sometimes  amounting  to  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  horses  in  the  day  for  weeks  together,)  to  be 
generated  in  the  system,  In  a  great  number  of  the 
post-mortem  examinations  I  found  the  lungs  very 
much  tuberculated,  with  vomica?  and  ulceration. 
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from  a  valuable  modern  author,  on  glanders,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  and  also  some  few  others  from  the 
French  writers.  Smith  enumerates  six  principal 
causes  of  glanders  ;  Is?,  General  debility; — 2dly, 
A  previous  disease; — 3d/j/,  Breathing  an  impure 
pir ; — Athly,  Exposure  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  or 
being  permitted  to  drink  cold  water,  when  hot ; — 
5thli/,  A  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  and 
vice  vers^ ; — Qthly,  Infection.* 

Among  the  opinions  of  the  French  writers  we 
find  ascribed,  as  the  cause  of  glanders  and  farcy, 

damaged  provender,  over-fatigue,  the  influence 
of  cold  and  humidity ;  low,  wet,  dark  habitations, 
infested  with  currents  of  air,  charged  with  effluvia 
from,  the  animal  matters  accumidated  about  the  door 
and  windows  of  stables,  the  atmosphere  cf  which  is 
nat  siijfieiently  often  renewed,  and  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  by  the  side  of  rivers,  rampart  walls,  garrison 
towns,  &c.,’'t  They  also  consider  glanders  as 
“an  untoward  termination  of  strangles,  bastard 
strangles,  cynanche  maligna,  farcy,  water-farcy, 
catarrh,”!  &c. 

I  have  introduced  these  valuable  remarks  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  my  own  notions  are 
not  singular,  but  are  borne  out  by  many  of  the 
French  practitioners,  who  with  me,  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  M.  Dupuy,  This  gentleman  states 
that  glanders  is  a  specific  disease  ;  and  not  a  termi¬ 
nation  of  strangles,  bastard-strangles,  cynanche 
maligna,  farcy,  water-farcy,  catarrh,  &c.  When 
the  lungs  are  affected,  it  is  a  sequel  of  the  tuber¬ 
culous  disposition,  and  not  a  termination  of  perip- 
neumony.  On  the  contrary,  acute  or  chronic 
peripneumonies  are  very  often  consequences  of  the 
tuberculous  affection  .§  From  the  remarks  of  M. 
Dupuy,  it  evidently  appears,  that  he  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  tubercles,  and 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  their  being  cellular  abs¬ 
cesses,  or  the  efect  only  of  inflammation,  he  having 
distinctly  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were 
the  cause,  and  the  effect  of  disease.  Thus,  there¬ 
fore,  he  has  fallen  into  a  great  error,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  depreciation  of  all  preceding  writers,  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle  down  to  that  of  his  own. 

M.  Dupuy  has  also  stated,  that  “two  leading 
hypotheses  are  discoverable  (in  these  works  ;)”  al¬ 
luding  to  all  preceding  writers;  “the  one  attri. 
buting  glanders  to  an  acrimony,  circulating  in  the 
blood  ;  to  which  account  they  lay  all  disorders  that 
may  supervene  upon  it.  The  partisans  of  this 
proofless  supposition  imagine  that  they  will  achieve 
a  cure  if  they  can  but  manage  to  eliminate  or  ex¬ 
pel  this  pretended  morbific  humour,  to  the  ful- 


Tbat  the  disease  was  produced  by  unwholesome  food 
in  these  instances  is  a  fact  which  in  my  mind  requires 
no  argument  to  substantiate. — I  am,  your  obliged 
servant,  R.  Pritchard. 

W olverhamptan ,  Staffordshire. 
To  Mr.  R.  Vines,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

.  *  A  Treatise  on  Glanders.  By  Thos.  Smith, 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards. 
1813.  page  17. 

t  Translation  of  M.  Dupuy’s  work  on  Glanders, 
&c,  1817.  Mr.  Percivall’s  Lectures,  Part  III, 
page  498. 

!  Ibid,  page  484. 

§  Ibid,  page  484. 


filment  of  which  grand  desideratum  every  remedy 
employed  is  directed.  According  to  the  second 
supposition,  glanders  is  viewed  as  a  local  affec¬ 
tion,  attacking  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
Those  who  have  adopted  this  opinion  employ  fu¬ 
migations,  and  trepan  the  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses. 

“  Moreover,  they  have  invented  instruments  to 
conduct  these  vapours  and  fumigations  into  the 
different  windings  of  the  nasal  cavities,  with  the 
intention  of  locally  affecting  and  bathing  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts,  and  in  the  end  of  cicatrizing  the  chan¬ 
cres  by  vapours  charged  with  medicinal  exhala¬ 
tions  ;  but  unfortunately,  all  these  means,  whose 
combinations  appear  so  happy,  have  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  anticipated  success.  It  certainly  is 
surprising  to  one  who  has  attentively  perused  the 
different  works  on  glanders,  from  the  time  of  Aris¬ 
totle  to  tlie  present,  that  he  has  met  with  nothing 
but  a  multiformity  of  suppositions,  and  not  one 
author  who  has  busied  himself  about  the  nature  of 
this  mortal  malady.  They  have  all  disregarded 
this  important  part  of  pathology.*” 

Now  I  consider  M.  Dupuy  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  as  those  writers  whom  he  condemns,  for 
he  describes  glanders  and  farcy  with  many  other 
diseases,  as  the  result  of  hereditary  tuberculous 
affection,  and  asserts  that  tubercles  are  “  the  effect 
of  an  unknown  cause f'  that  the  only  means  of  era¬ 
dicating  this  disposition  in  animals  is  to  couple 
and  cross  with  such  breeds  as  are  well  known  to 
inherit  the  least  disposition  towards  tubercular  dis¬ 
ease.  In  the  latter  notion  I  perfectly  ^coincide 
with  him,  as  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  after  all,  it  will  avail  but  little  or  nothing 
unless  the  animals  are  so  treated  as  to  be  secured 
from  all  the  various  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  which  tend  to  produce  glanders  and  farcy, 
and  when  they  labour  under  those  inflammatory 
diseases  which  these  follow. 

(  To  be  continued.') 
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TRANSLATION  OF  HURTREL  D’ARBOVAL’S  ‘‘  DICTIONNAIRE  DE  ME¬ 
DICINE  ET  DE  CHIRURGIE  VETERINAIRE 

By  Mr.  Bailey. 


DIVISION  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  GLAN¬ 
DERS. 

( Continued  from  page  144,  Vol.  11.) 

Chronic  glanders  is  either  primary  or  a 
degeneration  of  the  acute.  In  the  first  case 
it  exists  for  some  time  without  producing 
any  marked  derangement  in  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  the  parts  ;  the  horse  eats, 
drinks,  and  works  as  usual.  The  skin,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  discharge  its  duties  properly  ; 
the  coat  stares,  the  animal  becomes  dull,  and 
loses  his  strength  :  the  mucous  membranes, 
that  of  the  nose  especially,  lose  their  Vermil¬ 
lion  tint  and  become  pale.  The  submaxillary 
glands  soon  swell ;  and  when  the  disease  has 
made  some  progress,  or  has  succeeded  to  the 
acute  stage,  the  discharge  becomes  foetid,  grey, 
or  blackish,  and  mixed  with  blood,  it  Hows 
from  both  nostrils.  It  may  occasionally  di¬ 
minish  in  quantity,  or  even  entirely  cease,  as 
w'^e  see  in  cases  where  it  has  penetrated  into 
the  maxillary  sinus,  from  whence  it  cannot 
flow  until  that  cavity  is  full.  In  this  case  the 
breath  is  always  of  a  bad  odour.  Further, 
the  chronic  inflammation  which  constitutes 
this  species  of  glanders,  generally  commences 
on  the  superfices  of  the  turbinated  bones 
and  the  septum  of  the  nose,  from  whence  it 
extends  to  the  sinuses  of  the  head.  Nasal 
hemorrhages  are  frequently  observed,  and  ul¬ 
cerations  are  found  on  several  parts  of  the 
pituitary  membrane,  presenting  appearances 
which  have  caused  them  to  be  considered  as 
chancrous.  We  have  already  seen  that  these 
appearances  arisefrom  the  mucous  follicules  of 
the  pituitary  membrane,  which  although  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perceive  in  a  state  of  health,  become 
very  apparent  when  the  animal  is  affected 
with  this  disease.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
inordinately  developed,  red,  and  gorged  with 
their  secretion,  but  the  membrane  still  ap¬ 
pears  perfect :  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
however  ulcerations  appear  ;  at  first  small  in 
size,  and  extending  along  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics.  As  the  disease  proceeds  these 
enlarge,  covering  a  greater  surface  of  the  pi¬ 
tuitary  membrane,  and  eating  through  it. 
They  then  very  often  are  combined  with  ne¬ 
croses,  which  attack  the  inferior  turbinated, 
vomer,  and  nasal  bones,  and  the  septum  nasi. 
The  swelling  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and 
forehead  becomes  more  considerable ;  the 
disease  even  spreads  into  the  lachrymal  ducts; 
generally  there  is  epiphora,  and  tumefaction 
of  the  lower  eyelid  ;  the  eye  corresponding 
to  the  affected  nostril  becomes  bleared.  Such 
organic  lesions,  to  which  we  must  add  the 
increasing  size  of  the  tumefied  glands,  and 
their  stronger  adherence  to  the  maxillary 


bone,  in  our  opinion,  exhaust  the  animal,  and 
cause  his  death.  Towards  the  close,  we  find 
nausea,  dulness,  prostration  of  strength, 
poverty,  swelling  of  the  legs  and  testicles  ; 
and  sometimes  even  lameness  without  any 
apparent  cause.  When  these  symptoms  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  others  we  may  calculate  on  the 
speedy  death  uf  the  animal.  Besides,  the 
little  care  taken  of  animals  so  afl'ected,  the 
bad  provender  given  to  them,  the  forced 
work  to  which  they  are  subjected,  together 
with  the  ill-treatment  they  receive,  do  not 
fail  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
However  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
chronic  glanders  proceed  very  slowly,  making 
but  very  little  progress,  even  though  the  ani¬ 
mal  be  worked  hard  ;  but  if  no  accident  hap¬ 
pen,  a  time  comes  when  the  local  malady 
appears  to  become  constitutional,  acting  by 
sympathy  upon  the  rest  of  the  organization. 
The  above  recited  symptoms  appear ;  some¬ 
times  preceded  by  a  nasal  hemorrhage  more 
or  less  considerable  ;  at  last,  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever  are  seen,  conducting  the  animal 
more  or  less  speedily  to  marasmus  and  death. 

All  these  derangements  are  the  results  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  ;  and  the  prognosis  which  we  should 
draw  from  them  will  be  more  unfavourable, 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  structure  of  the  part.  The  ulcers  of 
which  this  membrane  is  the  seat,  are  merely 
the  consequences  of  the  inflammation  of  which 
we  speak,  but  they  certainly  increase  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  their 
appearance  shews  that  it  has  taken  deep  root, 
and  that  it  is  probably  incurable. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  good  apparent  condition  of  the 
glandered  horse ;  of  his  fine  coat,  referable 
to  the  defect  of  perspiration  ;  and  of  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  flux  to  the  external  orifice  of 
the  nostrils,  as  symptoms  of  glanders:  we  are 
however  obliged  to  state  that  we  find  many 
errors  in  these  consecrated  assertions  ;  and 
we  are  not  the  only  party  of  this  opinion.  In¬ 
deed,  a  lengthened,  or  often  repeated  exposure 
to  cold  or  moisture  after  excessive  fatigue  ; 
bad  provender,  and  that  in  too  small  quantity, 
after  bivouacs  or  encampments;  and  in  com¬ 
bination  with  these,  unhealthy  stables,  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  cause  such  flattering  ap¬ 
pearances.  These  particular  symptoms  are 
not  generally  observed,  although  they  have 
been  spoken  of  for  so  long  a  time :  besides 
they  cannot  exist,  as  the  causes  by  which  the 
animals  are  acted  on  cannot  produce  so  satis¬ 
factory  results.  We  at  least  have  observed 
to  the  contrary  in  the  great  number  of  glan- 
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dered  horses  which  have  fallen  under  our  no¬ 
tice  ;  we  have  always  found  them  poor,  re¬ 
duced  in  condition,  perspiring,  even  more 
profusely  than  others  upon  the  slightest  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  and  having  their  coats  dull  and  star¬ 
ing.  At  the  time  of  the  glanderous  attack  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  in 
1807  and  1808,  we  found  that,  according  to 
the  particular  accounts  we  then  and  there  ob¬ 
tained,  the  horses  with  which  the  infection 
first  originated,  those  of  the  baggage  waggons, 
suffered  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  want  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  often  from  cold  dew  falling  on 
the  roofs  of  their  stables,  which  were  other¬ 
wise  also  very  cold :  their  forage  water  had 
also  been  bad  in  quality,  and  in  too  small  a 
quantity:  the  drivers  had  been  careless,  tra¬ 
velling  at  random,  loitering,  and  then  has¬ 
tening  the  horses  without  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  state,  leaving  them  entirely  with¬ 
out  care.  These  horses  did  not  present  any 
of  these  seducing  signs  of  health  ;  on  the 
contrary,  many  among  them  were  in  a  directly 
opposite  stale,  and  all  were  more  or  less  im¬ 
poverished.  When  the  disease  spread  to  the 
farms,  the  horses  lost  their  condition,  and  be¬ 
came  dull,  heavy,  and  nauseated  ;  and  their 
coats  became  unhealthy  in  appearance,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  greater  care  taken  of  them, 
and  the  better  food  with  which  they  were  sup¬ 
plied:  yet  they  had  contracted  the  glanders 
only  by  accident,  and  not  from  any  cause 
connected  with  their  regimen,  stabling,  or 
habits.  As  to  the  adherence  of  the  nasal 
flux  as  a  symptom,  we  consider  it  equally  de¬ 
ceptive,  as  it  is  always  observed  where  horses 
are  affected  with  any  species  of  discharge 
from  the  nostril,  and  left  without  proper  at¬ 
tention  ;  the  matter  being  allowed  even  to 
excoriate  the  parts.  It  is  this  surely  which 
has  caused  the  discharge  to  be  considered 
acrid  and  caustic,  whereas  the  ulcerations  and 
other  lesions  of  the  parts  are  merely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  progress  and  intensity  of  the  in¬ 
flammation. 

Post  mortem  appearances  of  Glandered 
Horses. — The  acute  glanders,  when  hut  slight, 
terminating,  in  a  few  cases,  in  resolution,  but 
more  generally  passing  into  the  chronic  stage, 
it  becomes  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  point  out  the  pathological  alterations 
which  the  autopsy  of  the  carcases  of  animals 
dying  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  may  pre¬ 
sent,  In  very  acute  glanders  we  find  the  pi¬ 
tuitary  membrane  thickened  and  in  many 
parts  covered  by  ulcers,  called  chancres, 
which  have  disorganized  or  destroyed  its  tis¬ 
sue.  These  ulcers,  which  are  large  and  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  are  incrusted,  and  have  raised 
edges  :  sometimes  there  are  a  few  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  in  this  case  they  appear  as  large  tu¬ 
mours,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  taken  for 
tubercles.  The  surfaces  which  are  not  ulce¬ 
rated  are  of  a  violet  or  purple  hue,  the  false 
nostrils  and  turbinated  bones  are  occasion¬ 
ally  clogged  with  matter.  Sometimes  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chiie  is  affected  by  a  number  of  these  ulcers, 


which  even  go  so  far  as  to  alter  the  structure 
of  the  cartilages.  At  other  times  the  lungs 
are  attacked  ;  their  parenchyma  is  red  and 
softened,  and  presents  a  number  of  yellowish 
white  scattered  spots,  beneath  which  the 
membrane  appears  disorganized,  and  some¬ 
times  destroyed  as  if  by  fire.  The  glands  of 
the  throat  are  always  more  or  less  enlarged, 
and  sometimes  hard  and  red ;  at  others 
they  are  soft,  with  abscesses  in  the  centre, 
containing  a  dirty  puriforra  matter.  Of  these 
different  lesions,  those  found  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  submaxil¬ 
lary  glands,  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  only 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease ; 
since  these  are  always  found  and  with  some 
slight  modifications  the  same  in  every  case  : 
when  we  do  not  find  these  appearances  after 
death,  we  may  rely  upon  it  we  have  been 
wrong  in  viewing  the  disease  as  glanders. 
The  other  lesions  are  merely  secondary  or 
sympathetic  effects,  and  are  frequently  not 
to  be  observed. 

Chronic  glanders  also  presents  a  membrane 
thickened  and  covered  with  the  same  species 
of  ulcers,  which  have,  however,  only  partially 
disorganized  and  destroyed  it.  Their  edges 
are  slimy.  The  membrane  is  inflamed  as  in 
the  preceding  case.  Towards  the  sinuses  it 
is  thickened  and  paler  in  colour;  it  is  uneven 
and  covered  with  a  stratum  of  thick  matter. 
The  turbinated  bones  as  well  as  the  sinuses 
arc  most  frequently  filled  with  this  matter. 
The  expanse  of  bones  forming  these  sinuses 
is  spongy  and  thickened,  and  seems  in  some 
instances  to  have  suffered  from  a  cancerous 
affection  ;  and  the  turbinated  bones  so  deli¬ 
cate  in  their  normal  state  are  much  thickened, 
spongy,  and  greatly  resembling  flesh.  There 
are  cases  in  which  these  osseous  and  cartila¬ 
ginous  parts  have  become  much  thinner,  and 
have  even  been  perforated  by  and  covered 
with  ulcerations.  The  lymphatic  ganglions 
of  the  jaw  are  hard  and  larger  than  in  a  na¬ 
tural  state,  sometimes  presenting  little  specks 
of  ulceration  or  suppuration  in  the  intervals 
between  them ;  their  internal  structure  is 
thick  and  firm.  Those  of  the  bronchiae  are 
sometimes  altered,  and  appear  to  have  lost 
their  colour ;  but  we  notice  here,  that  this 
last  derangement,  as  well  as  those  following, 
are  to  he  regarded  as  sympathetic  and  not  as 
idiopathic  ;  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  nor,  indeed, 
till  after  those  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  ;  an  opinion  which  every  thing  tends 
to  confirm.  It  is  to  this  point  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  in  general  in  the 
dissection  of  glandered  horses :  the  greater 
number  of  veterinarians  have  certainly  de¬ 
scribed  all  these  symptoms,  but  have  not 
been  particular  in  tracing  their  course  and 
connexion,  and  in  distinguishing  the  primary 
and  secondary.  Here,  however,  is  a  most  ma¬ 
terial  point,  and  we  do  not  know  how  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  instructed  and  profit  by  it.  The 
other  lesions,  of  which  we  have  to  speak  and 
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which  we  cla«s  as  secondary  or  sympathetic, 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  cerebral  and 
thoracic  cavities. 

When  we  find  them,  the  lungs  are  of  a 
reddish  purple  or  brownish  hue,  gorged,  and 
without  consistence,  and  sometimes  enclosing 
hydatids  or  tubercles ;  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  whole  muscular  structure  is  pale  and 
flaccid ;  the  encephalon  is  softer  than  in  |a 
healthy  animal ;  the  ventricles  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  serous  fluid  ;  the  meninges 
are  pale  and  infiltrated,  especially  the  pletus 
choroides,  which  is  sometimes  swelled  and 
covered  with  concretions,  more  or  less  volu¬ 
minous,  We  seldom  find  the  abdominal 
viscera  affected  in  cases  of  glanders,  unless 
the  disease  has  been  one  of  long  standing, 
and  accompanied  by  indigestion,  marasmus, 
staring  coat,  &c. ;  in  such  cases  we  sometimes 
meet  with  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  the 
mesenteric  glands  suppurate  ;  the  liver  in¬ 
creases  in  size,  and  sometimes  abscesses  are 
formed  in  this  viscus.  Occasionally  there  are 
enlargement  and  induration  of  the  axillary, 
subscapular  and  inguinal  glands.  We  have 
in  some  instances  found  foreign  bodies  some 
distance  within  the  nasal  cavities.  In  one 
case  which  occurred  more  than  twelve  years 
ago  at  the  school  of  Lyons,  there  was  found  a 
sponge,  which  without  doubt  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  stop  the  discharge  in  a  temporary 
manner  ;  this  had  pierC/Cd  the  septum  nasi  in 
two  places,  without  thehorse  indicating  pain. 
On  another  occasion,  also,  at  the  same  school, 
on  opening  the  head  of  a  glandered  horse, 
two  pieces  of  wood  were  found  in  the  frontal 
sinuses  above  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ; 
they  were  applied  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
transversely  to  the  length  of  the  head,  resting 
on  the  ethmoid  bone,  near  to  the  separation 
of  the  cranial  and  nasal  cavities.  A  firm 
whitish  matter  enveloped  them.  It  could  not 
be  ascertained  in  what  way  these  foreign 
bodies  had  obtained  admission  to  these  parts. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  pathological  altera¬ 
tions  vary  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease.  At  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
we  observe  but  little;  if  of  longer  standing, 
and  if  the  animal  dies  from  it,  we  find,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  local  characteristic  lesions,  se¬ 
veral  others  which  are  merely  secondary. 
When  we  destroy  a  horse  that  has  been  glan¬ 
dered  but  a  short  time,  we  merely  see  the 
mucous  membrane  thickened  and  gorged, 
and  wdth  small  ulcerations  here  and  there 
upon  the  septum  or  turbinated  bones  ;  no 
morbid  appearance  in  the  head  or  brain  ;  no¬ 
thing  in  the  ehest,  with  the  exception  of  some 
albuminous  concretions ;  nothing  whatever 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  disease  is  of  longer  standing,  the  ge¬ 
neral  disorder  is  greater;  in  the  sinuses  we  have 
a  larger  quantity  of  matter,  which  is  some¬ 
times  caseous,  sometimes  thin  and  clotted  in 
parts :  there  is  more  serous  fluid,  its  colour  is 
greyish,  whitish,  or  milky,  and  generally  it  is 
of  a  disagreeable  odour.  This  state  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the 


membrane  of  the  sinuses,  and  by  many  ex¬ 
tended  and  often  deep  ulcers  ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  enlarged  glands  we  sometimes  find 
hard  bodies  and  sometimes  suppuration.  If 
we  meet  with  tubercles  on  the  lungs,  we  must 
not  draw  any  conclusion  from  thence  that 
they  are  the  cause  of,  or  that  they  constitute 
the  disease ;  they  are  but  the  effects  or  a  com¬ 
plication  of  it;  they  are  but  the  result  and 
product  of  a  morbid  alteration  in  the  nutri¬ 
tive  organs,  referabl&  itself  to  a  secondary 
irritation :  and  what  proves  this  view  to  be 
correct  is,  that  glanders  exists  previous  to 
the  disorganization  of  which  we  treat,  and 
that  if  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  arrested, 
these  appearanees  are  not  found.  If  tubereles 
constituted  glanders,  it  would  follow  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  disease  should  never 
appear  without  the  existence  of  these  concre¬ 
tions  ;  this,  however,  we  know  not  to  be  the 
case,  as  many  glandered  horses  are  opened 
which  present  no  such  objects  to  the  view. 

Of  the  Cure  and  Treatment  of  Glanders, 
— In  the  practice  of  the  veterinary  art  we 
can  try  experiments,  even  of  the  boldest 
kind,  and  such  as  would  be  highly  criminal, 
if  applied  to  the  human  subject;  and  here, 
perhaps,  was  the  proper  method  to  determine 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  curing  a 
disease  considered  incurable  by  most  writers 
on  the  subject,  from  the  highest  antiquity 
even  to  the  present  day  ;  although  regarded 
by  some  as  admitting  of  cure,  in  certain 
cases,  and  at  its  commencement  only.  In 
lieu  of  proceeding  in  this  way,  however,  each 
one  viewing  the  disease  in  his  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  has  adopted  a  treatment  analagous  to 
the  idea  he  formed  of  the  afl'ection :  these 
methods  of  treatment  have  varied  as  much  as 
the  systems  of  the  parties,  and  these  being 
principally  built  upon  hypotheses,  have  dif¬ 
fered  according  to  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  formed  them. 

The  ancients  especially  present  us  many 
instances  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Masse, 
while  he  admits  that  confirmed  glanders  is 
incurable,  proposes  bleeding  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  attack,  and  also  injections  into 
the  nostrils,  composed  of  infusion  of  absin¬ 
thium,  peucedanum,  or  colocynth,  in  wine, 
and  draughts  of  nitrous  water,  or  wild  cu¬ 
cumber.  Jourdain  indicates  the  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  of  eggs,  the 
brine  of  fish,  honey,  old  oil,  pepper,  and  pow¬ 
dered  iris  root  —  the  whole  of  these  to  be 
bruised  and  mixed  together;  and  also  to  give 
gentian  in  powder  and  hartwort  infused  in 
mead.  We  must  remember  that  Masse  and 
Jourdain  have  made  use  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  hippiatrists.  Absyrthus,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  celebrated,  advises  the 
pulp  of  the  bitter  apple  ;  this  was  tried  with 
some  hopes  of  success,  but  was  ultimately 
abandoned  as  ineffectual.  Vegetius,  for  the 
treatment  of  the  humid  malady,  which  is 
doubtless  the  glanders,  adheres  to  the  use  of 
oily  injections  ;  he  further  recommends  pow¬ 
dered  asarabacca  to  be  blown  into  the  nos- 
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trils,  and  tlie  ears  to  be  anointed  witli  warm 
oil,  as  also  infusion  of  cresses,  and  aromatic 
powder  in  wine  to  be  given  the  animal  to 
drink  ;  finally,  to  bleed  and  mix  the  blood 
with  strong  vinegar,  to  rub  over  the  body. 
The  author  of  the  Grand  Marechal  FrangaiSy 
in  order  to  cure  the  chancrous  glanders,  as  he 
terms  it,  takes  three  yolks  of  eggs  steeped  for 
a  night  in  strong  vinegar,  and  ginger,  cloves, 
grains  of  paradise,  marsh  mallows,  sarcocolla, 
and  white  hellebore,  of  each  one  drachm  :  he 
gives  in  a  draught  one  fourth  of  this  compo¬ 
sition,  and  of  the  rest  he  makes  injections 
into  the  nostrils  night  and  morning.  Solley- 
sel  states  that  he  has  never  discovered  any 
specific  against  glanders,  and  cites  two  in¬ 
stances  out  of  a  hundred  to  prove  that  a  horse 
considered  to  be  cured  of  this  disease  is  in  a 
mueh  worse  state  than  is  really  thought.  He 
tried  with  two  horses  as  an  experiment  emetic 
wine  and  cordial  powder  in  draughts  and  in¬ 
jections,  purgatives,  and  the  removal  of  the 
enlarged  glands.  The  horses  seemed  cured, 
but  glanders  re-appeared  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  Further,  Solleysel  blames  the 
use  of  purgatives  as  pernicious.  Garsault 
asserts  that  well-declared  glanders  is  incura¬ 
ble.  He,  however,  employs  the  same  reme¬ 
dies  as  for  strangles,  and  \<here  he  finds  these 
to  be  insufficient,  he  gives  a  gargarism  of 
verjuice,  honey,  and  salt,  and  he  adds  five  or 
six  handfuls  of  perriwinkle  herb  chopped 
small,  or  some  antimony,  with  the  intention 
of  promoting  transpiration  and  digestion. 
Lafosse,  sen.,  says,  that  in  order  to  explain 
the  glanders,  they  formerly  had  imagined 
some  fault  or  defect  in  the  intestines,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  was  indicated  by  the  nasal 
fossoe  ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  this  view 
they  had  administered  a  number  of  different 
draughts,  which  he  classes  in  three  divisions, 
viz.,  alteratives,  sudorifics,  and  expectorants  ; 
and  he  is  not  astonished  that  none  before  him 
had  ever  cured  a  case  of  glanders.  The  treat¬ 
ment  proposed  by  him  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  system  he  established  respecting  the 
disease,  and  consists  in  injections  made  by 
means  of  the  trepan. 

{To  he  continued). 


THE  THRUSH  IN  HORSES. 


The  Thrush  is  a  disease  which  manifests 
itself  chiefly  in  the  winter  months,  when  the 
horse  is  confined,  and  occurs  alike  in  horses 
of  all  ages,  though  chiefly  in  aged  ones.  The 
immediate  causes  of  the  disease  are  somewhat 
obscure; — it  is  however,  evidently  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  sensitive  frog,  which  is  situated 
deeply  in  the  foot,  and  causes  a  flow  of  puru¬ 
lent  matter,  and  soon  interferes  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  horny  or  insensitive  frog  ; — 
the  cleft  of  the  frog  becomes  deepened  and 
somewhat  extended  in  length ; — dirt  and 
gravel  find  way  to  the  inflamed  part,  which 


increases  the  original  irritation  and  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  excresent  tumors,  and  eventually 
canker  succeed.  Some  attribute  the  inflam¬ 
mation  to  the  effects  of  the  ammonia  which  is 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  dung 
and  urine,  and  with  which  the  hind  feet  of 
too  many  horses  during  the  winter  quarter  of 
the  year,  are  constantly  saturated : — a  state 
no  doubt,  highly  prejudicial,  but  the  disease 
cannot  thus  be  accounted  for  in  the  fore-feet, 
which  seldom  come  in  contaet  with  it,  and 
yet  they  are  frequently  as  much  or  more  af¬ 
fected,  as  the  other.  Some  think  it  contagi¬ 
ous,  because  it  generally  happens  to  all  the 
horses  in  a  stable  at  one  time,  but  this  of 
course  will  refer  equally  to  any  stable  mis¬ 
management.  I  think  it  is  referable  to  pres- 
siircy  occasioned  by  neglect  in  cleaning  out 
the  feet  of  the  horses  occasionally  worked, 
and  the  earth  accumulated  hardens,  presses 
upon  the  frog,  which  pressure  is  eontinued 
to  the  inner  or  sensitive  frog,  and  in¬ 
flammation  ensues.  The  general  process  is  to 
stop  the  discharge,  and  promote  the  healthy 
secretion  of  horn,  and  the  inflammation  will 
speedily  subside  if  taken  in  the  first  stage, 
but  should  the  horse  be  in  high  condition,  the 
inflammation  will  sometimes  extend  to  the 
skin  of  the  heels  and  terminate  in  grease. 
A  ball  of  7  or  8  drachms  of  aloes,  preceded 
by  a  bran  mash,  will  diminish  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  considerable  pain  the  foot 
should  be  washed,  and  fomented  with  warm 
water.  Astringent  applications,  hut  not  too 
strong,  will  be  useful.  The  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  will  dispose  the  discharge  to  subside, 
which  may  be  combined  with  the  sulphate  of 
Zinc,  to  allay  the  irritation ;  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  of  the  former,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  latter.  Tar  is  found  highly  use¬ 
ful  in  all  diseases  of  the  foot,  and  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  healthy  secretion  of  horn  ;  to  which 
lard  must  be  added,  to  prevent  the  too  hasty 
drying  up  of  the  discharge,  and  to  soften  the 
parts.  Half  a  pound  of  the  former,  and  one 
pound  of  the  latter,  maybe  incorporated  with 
the  other  preparations,  and  a  pledget  of  tow 
dipped  into  it,  and  introduced  into  the  cleft. 
Sand,  and  wet,  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
horse  will  in  general  amend  in  a  few  weeks. 
Should  the  smell  be  very  oflensive,  half  a 
drachm  of  charcoal  may  be  added  as  an  anti¬ 
septic,  and  if  the  fungus  flesh  has  appeared, 
chloride  of  antimony  must  be  freely  used.  I 
believe  this  is  the  safest  mode  of  treatment. 
Three  horses  in  one  stable  came  under  my 
notice  ; — the  discharge  was  somewhat  offen¬ 
sive,  and  a  consider  portion  of  the  frog  was 
destroyed,  or  in  loose,  and  almost  detached 
pieces  ; — these  were  removed,  and  the  above 
mixture  applied,  and  no  part  of  their  work 
given  up,  but  the  inflammation  soon  ceased, 
though  the  frog  did  not  assume  its  usual  ap 
pearance  until  the  spring.  Tar  alone,  was 
used  first,  in  this  instance,  but  failed.  I  once 
saw  a  horse  when  at  work  suddenly  become 
lam®  of  a  fore  foot,  and  was  evidently  in  con¬ 
siderable  pain  ; — this  was  in  the  month  of 
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April  or  May.  On  examining  the  foot,  the 
sole  was  found  filled  with  hardened  earth ; 
— on  clearing  it  away,  all  appeared  quite 
healthy,  but  upon  pressing  upon  the  frog,  a 
quantity  of  oftensive  pus  arose  from  the  bars ; 
— the  pressure  had  evidently  caused  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  sensitive  sole,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  collected.  A  pledget  of  tow  dipped 
in  tar  was  introdueed,  and  the  foot  kept  clean ; 
the  horse  was  worked  as  usual,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  quite  well. 

Thorpjield,  M.  M.  M. 


PROFESSOR  COLEMAN’S  BUST. 


For  the  gratification  of  our  Veterinary 
Readers,  we  have  caused  an  engraving  to  be 
made,  for  our  present  number,  of  a  marble 
bust  of  Edward  Coleman,  Esq.,  the  Professor 
at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  presented 
to  that  gentleman  in  March  last.  The  bust, 
the  expense  of  which  was,  we  understand, 
defrayed  by  subscription,  is  by  Sevier,  and 
is,  we  think,  a  good  likeness.  It  is  placed  on 
a  Scagliola  pedestal,  having  the  following 
inscription  : — “  This  Bust  of  Professor  Cole¬ 
man  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Members  of 
the  Veterinary  Profession,  in  1835,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  and  in  admiration  of  his  talents.” 

We  subjoin  a  very  brief  account  of  Mr. 
Coleman^s  professional  career,  premising 
that  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  was  insti¬ 
tuted  about  1791,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sainbel, 
a  talented  Frenchman,  was  appointed  profes¬ 
sor.  In  1793  Mr.  Sainbel  died,  and  the  Insti¬ 


tution,  then  in  its  infancy,  seemed  destined 
to  premature  dissolution  tor  the  want  of  a 
master-hand  to  conduct  it.  Mr.  Coleman, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Mr.  Cline,  was  then  practising  as  a  surgeon, 
and  was  reported  to  have  made  many  care¬ 
ful  dissections  of  the  horse’s  eye,  and  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  suspension  of  respiration  in 
animals,  and  to  him  the  Professorship  of  the 
Veterinary  College  was  offered,  not  so  much, 
as  he  has  himself  very  candidly  admitted,  on 
account  of  his  being  then  profoundly  skilled 
in  the  veterinary  art,  as  of  the  difficulty  there 
would  at  that  time  'have  been  in  procuring 
any  persen  equally  skilled  to  take  the  vacant 
chair.  This  offer  Mr.  Coleman  accepted 
having,  as  we  understand,  and  as  we  think 
very  much  to  his  credit,  first  stipulated  for 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Moorcroft,  a  very  ex- 
peri  need  veterinary  practitioner,  who  was, 
therefore,  made  his  colleague. 

For  some  time,  the  joint-professors  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  great  cordiality,  and  an  increase 
of  patients  and  pupils  at  the  college  was  the 
result  of  their  labours,  but,  subsequently,  Mr. 
Moorcroft  suddenly  resigned,  alleging  ill- 
health  to  be  the  cause  of  his  retirement.  Soon 
afterwards,  Mr.  Coleman,  modestly  conceiv¬ 
ing  himself  not  sufficiently  experienced  to 
conduct  the  Institution  single-handed,  also 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Governors,  but 
they  were  unwilling  to  accept  it,  and,  at  their 
solicitation,  he  then  undertook,  and  has  ever 
since  continued  to  have  the  sole  care  of  the 
Institution,  which,  when  he  first  became  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  could  scarcely  boast  of  a 
dozen  pupils,  and,  under  his  auspices,  now 
receives  annually  from  fifty  to  seventy. 


SUBJECT  OF  POISONS  AND  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  POISONS. 

(Continued from  Page  276,  Vol.  II.) 


ARTICLE  VI. 


Mr.  Editor, — My  engagements  prevented  me 
from  getting  ready  for  your  last  month’s  publica¬ 
tion  the  present  article  on  the  poisonous  effects  of 
yew. 

The  Yew-tree,  Taxus,  belongs  to  the  class  dioecia 
mo/jaefe/pAia  of  botanists.  The  calyx  of  the  mafe 
flower  is  composed  of  three  leaves  ;  the  stamina 
are  numerous  ;  the  seed  is  single,  and  surrounded 
by  an  undivided  baccated  calyx :  the  tree  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  is  gradually  becoming  scarce ; 
its  wood  was  in  great  request  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fire  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  making  bows 
for  the  “  English  archers  it  used  to  form  a  com¬ 
mon  appendage  to  church-yards,  and  thrives  well 
on  some  barren  cold  soils,  in  different  parts  of 
England. 

I  have  not  made  an  especial  experiment  for  tlie 
present  occasion,  as  my  object  at  all  times  has 
been  to  spare  as  much  as  possible  animal  suffer¬ 
ing.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  by  detailing 
an  experiment  which  I  made  under  the  directiop 
of  Professor  Coleman,  when  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  and  by  recording  a  few  cases  of  acci¬ 


dental  poisonings  which  one  or  two  of  my  kind 
neighbours  have  favoured  me  with.  So  little  is 
yew  thought  of  as  a  dangerous  poison  by  writers 
on  medicine,  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  a  work  which  does  more  than  cursorily  al¬ 
lude  to  it  as  a  poison,  and  so  great  is  the  diversity 
of  opinion  that  exists  as  to  its  being  a  poison  at 
all,  that  I  should  have  foregone  noticing  it  alto¬ 
gether,  had  I  not  been  experimentally  convinced 
of  its  extreme  poisonous  qualities.  A  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  has  a  pasture  nearly  enclosed  by  a  yew 
hedge,  which  he  has  seen  cattle  crop  with  impu¬ 
nity.  Mr.  Arthur  Biddell,  of  Playford  (a  short 
distance  from  the  residence  of  the  preceding  gen¬ 
tleman),  found  dead  in  his  yard  some  time  ago, 
four  fine  heifers ;  upon  investigating  the  circum- 
siance  he  discovered  that  they  had  all  partaken  of 
the  partly  withered  clippings  of  a  yew  hedge.  The 
Rev.  C.  H.  Browne,  of  Blo-Norton,  Norfolk,  had 
frequently  noticed  a  donkey  eating  yew  from  a 
hedge  without  sustaining  any  apparent  injury,  but 
to  his  astonishment  he  one  day  found  the  ass  poi¬ 
soned  by  taking  a  quantity  of  the  partly  dried 
clippings  from  the  hedge ;  after  eating  them  the 
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ass  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  short  time  died :  upon 
inquiry  he  ascertained  that  the  common  opinion 
entertained  in  his  neighbourhood  was,  that  the 
withering  leaves  only  were  poisonous,  and  not  the 
fresh  plant.  Mr.  Biddell  likewise  found  the  same 
opinion  to  be  prevalent  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
the  first-mentioned  gentleman  was  always  very 
particular  not  to  have  any  clippings  from  his  hedge, 
or  any  broken  parts  from  the  yews  scattered  about, 
as  he  considered  the  shrub  when  drying  to  be  very 
poisonous. 

The  experiment  alluded  to  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  article,  was  one  requested  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coleman  to  be  madfe,  in  consequence  of  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  residing  in  the  country, 
writing  to  him  to  know,  whether  yew  was  poi- 
sonous,’'  relating  at  the  same  time  the  following 
circumstance,  that  “  he  had  the  day  before  turned 
out  two  fine  carriage  horses  into  a  field  which  had 
a  yew  hedge  bounding  it ;  a  few  hours  after  being 
turned  into  the  field,  the  horses  were  found  dead, 
and  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  their  deaths, 
excepting  that  they  had  been  noticed  to  eat  some 
of  the  yew  hedge.'' 

For  our  experiment  we  procured  from  Covent 
Garden  Market  a  large  branch  of  fresh  yew,  the 
leaves  of  which  I  was  very  particular  in  stripping 
from  the  wood ;  I  then  took  the  leaves  and  beat 
them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  meal  to 
form  a  paste,  making  altogether  a  mass  as  large  as 
a  man’s  head  ;  the  mass  was  then  divided  into 
common  sized  balls,  and  four  of  the  grooms  as¬ 
sisted  in  giving  them  to  a  horse  which  had  been 
pftsented  to  the  college  for  the  purpose  of  experi¬ 
ment.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  giving  the 
balls,  the  head  groom  came  round  with  his  feed¬ 
ing  barrow,  and  this  horse  had  his  feed  given  to 
him,  which  he  ate  in  his  usual  way,  he  had 
scarcely  finished  it  (a  lapse  of  time  not  exceeding 
half  an  hour),  when  the  groom  came  and  informed 
me  that  the  horse  had  “  dropped  down  dead  with¬ 
out  a  struggle."  The  suddenness  of  the  death 
excited  my  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  - 
man’s  atatement,  but  on  going  to  the  stable  I 
found  his  account  to  be  true.  Supposing  that 
death  might  have  been  caused  by  distension  of  the 
stomach,  we  examined  that  organ  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  found  it  neither  unnaturally  dis¬ 
tended,  nor  in  an  unhealthy  state,  and  its  contents 
were  in  the  commencing  stage  of  digestion.  The 
yew  was  in  complete  admixture  with  the  food  last 
taken.  The  large  and  small  intestines  were  in  a 
natural  state. 

This  experiment,  along  with  the  accidental 
deaths  of  the  two  carriage  horses,  prove  the  fresh 
leaves  of  yew  to  be  a  dangerous  and  speedily  fatal 
poison,  and  that  whatever  opinions  individuals 
may  entertain  respecting  the  fresh  leaves  not  being 
poisonous,  that  such  opinions  are  founded  on  false 
suppositions. 

Why  cattle  eating  the  green  leaves  have  not  been 
poisoned,  when  the  partly  dried  leaves  have  after¬ 
wards  destroyed  them,  perhaps  can  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  the  green  leaves  to  be  more  of¬ 
fensive  to  cattle,  than  what  the  partly  dried  leaves 
are,  consequently  the  cattle  would  under  similar 


circumstances  eat  a  greater  quantity  of  the  partly 
dried  leaves. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state  precisely  what  the 
poisonous  principle  of  yew  is,  but  its  effects  cor¬ 
respond  more  with  the  effects  of  prussic  acid,  than 
with  those  of  any  other  poison  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Brande,  in  his  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  says, 
— “  From  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  mode  in  which  death  is  immediately  produced 
by  prussic  acid  and  analagous  poisons,  it  would 
appear  that  they  operate  upon  the  nervous  system ; 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  poison  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  the 
functions  of  which  are  more  or  less  impaired  ;  that 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  thus  secondarily  af¬ 
fected,  but  that  the  action  of  the  heart  continues 
for  a  long  time  unimpaired,  circulating  venous 
blood.  Hence,  if  respiration  be  artificially  per¬ 
formed,  so  as  to  aerate  the  blood,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  animal  permanently  recovers. 

That  the  brain  of  the  horse  in  question  was  not 
examined,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  regret,  as  perhaps 
its  appearance  might  have  thrown  some  light  on 
the  “  modus  operandi"  of  the  poison.  I’he  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  termination  of  the  experiment  did 
at  the  time  make  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  has  since  been  the  subject  of  much  reflection 
to  me,  from  supposing  the  poisonous  principle  of 
yew  to  be  something  similar  to  prussic  acid  :  I 
cannot,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
prussic  acid  alone,  if  existing  in  the  yew,  would 
have  had  power  enough  over  the  animal  to  produce 
its  death,  for  on  contrasting  this  experiment  with 
several  other  experiments  which  I  have  made  on 
the  horse  with  prussic  acid,  I  find  that  it  does  not 
altogether  correspond  with  them.  For  instance, 
on  one  occasion  I  gave  to  a  horse  a  considerable 
dose  of  medicinal  prussic  acid  of  Scheele’s 
strength,  more  than  two  drachms,  I  think  nearly 
four  drachms  (not  having  the  minutes  of  the  expe¬ 
riment  by  me,  I  cannot  positively  state  that  the 
quantity  was  four  drachms),  the  effect  of  this  was 
not  immediate  death,  but  prostration  of  strength 
with  intervals  of  convulsions,  which  shortly  termi¬ 
nated  in  death.*  I  cannot  conceive,  supposing  yew 
to  contain  prussic  acid,  that  there  could  be  as  great  a 
quantity  of  it  in  the  yew  given,  as  would  equal  the 
dose  that  was  given  to  this  horse,  which  was  much 
smaller  than  the  horse  which  took  the  yew ;  still 
the  effects  of  the  two  on  the  animal  economy  must 
have  been  nearly  similar,  for  it  is  self-evident,  that 
the  speedy  action  of  both  would  not  admit  of 
organic  alteration  of  any  of  the  vital  parts.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  consider  that  yew  is  very  de¬ 
serving  of  examination  by  some  clever  analytical 
chemist,  who  may  have  the  convenience  and  time 
for  conducting  the  research,  so  as  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  true  principle  of  its  poison. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  respectfully, 

FRANCIS  CUPISS, 

Diss,  Dec.  3,  1835.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

*  Individuals  acquainted  with  prussic  acid  may 
have  doubts  as  to  the  quality  of  the  prussic  acid  used, 
and  to  its  proper  administracion ;  I  purchased  the 
acid  of  Garden,  a  well  known  operative  chemist,  of 
Oxford-street,  London,  and  administered  it  myself 
to  the  horse. 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  the  weather,  which,  during  the  ante¬ 
rior  period  of  the  season  had  been  remark¬ 
ably  mild  and  moist,  underwent  one  of  those 
sudden  and  severe  changes  for  wliich  our  cli¬ 
mate  is  so  remarkable  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  fox-hunter,  who  had  hitherto  pursued  his 
game  under  the  disadvantage  of  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  depth  of  country  or  heavy  riding, 
was  compelled  to  suspend  his  operations  by 
the  severity  of  the  frost.  Occasionally  we 
have  heard  it  remarked,  that  a  respite  of  this 
sort  is  beneficial  both  to  horses  and  hounds  ; 
we,  however,  entertain  a  different  opinion : 
at  the  first  blush  of  the  case,  such  an  observ¬ 
ation  might  naturally  enough  emanate  from 
an  unrefiecting  mind,  but  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  soon  show  the  futility  of  so  crude 
and  so  thoughtless  a  notion.  A  suspension 
from  the  active  pursuits  of  the  fox-hunter 
implies  rest  to  the  horse  and  the  hound  ;  and 
the  erroneous  idea  to  which  we  have  alluded 
has  evidently  arisen  from  the  extension  of  the 
implication,  or,  in  other  words,  that  rest  ne¬ 
cessarily  produces  re-invigoration.  Generally 
speaking,  such  is  the  case  ;  but,  as  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  rule  or  principle  laid  down 
without  exceptions,  so  the  present  case  must 
be  classed  under  the  latter  description. 

When  severe  frost  prevents  the  pursuit  of 
the  fox,  it  forms  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  requisite  exercise  of  the  animals  men¬ 
tioned  above,  without  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  be  kept  in  good  wind ;  and, 
therefore,  at  the  expiration  of  such  a  period 
of  repose,  the  horse  and  the  hound  will  be 
less  calculated  for  their  avocations  than  they 
were  prior  to  its  commencement. 

During  such  suspensive  periods  physic  is 
generally  administered  to  the  animals  just 
mentioned  ;  and,  in  fact,  something  in  the 
form  of  a  cathartic  must  be  considered  re¬ 
quisite,  if  not  indispensable — as  a  substitute 
indeed  for  that  degree  of  exercise  which  the 
state  of  the  ground  has  rendered  impossible. 
About  ten  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  our  recol¬ 


lection,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  frost 
had  continued  for  some  days,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  continuance  of  severe  weather  ; 
we  went  into  the  Quorndon  kennel,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston, 
where  we  found  Dick  Burton  very  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  physic  to  the 
hounds.  We  were  astonished  to  find  him 
drenching  them  with  a  horn  ;  and,  while  we 
watched  his  irksome  proceedings  (dogs  seldom 
take  physic  willingly  unless  it  be  disguis^) 
we  were  amused  at  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  an  old  bitch,  who  for  some  time  contrived 
to  baffle  the  efforts  of  Burton  and  his  assistant 
(one  of  the  kennel  men),  and  bit  their  fingers 
into  the  bargain  ;  they  richly  deserved  such 
treatment  for  pulling  the  sagacious  old  hound 
about,  where  a  different  and  a  very  simple 
method  of  proceeding,  and  one  with  which 
Burton  ought  to  have  been  acquainted,  would 
have  spared  the  punishment  of  the  bitch  as 
well  as  the  bloody  fingers  of  the  wooden¬ 
headed  operators  :  the  physic  should  have 
been  mixed  in  thin  lap,  and  the  hounds  let 
in  to  it,  without  the  usual  restraint,  when  they 
were  hungry. 

In  an  almanack  which  was  put  into  our 
hands  a  few  days  ago,  opposite  the  27th  of 
February  we  observed  “  Hare-hunting  ends,' 
and  we  heartily  wish  the  verbal  gnomon  were 
a  true  index  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  “  poor 
timid  hare’^  is  destined  to  pursuit  till  a  later 
period  of  the  season,  and  the  manifold  de¬ 
struction  which  thus  frequently  ensues  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  injurious  to  future  pros¬ 
pects.  The  frost,  which  occurred  in  December, 
came  very  opportunely  to  prevent  that  very 
early  approximation  of  the  sexes  which 
would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  open¬ 
ness  of  the  season  ;  and,  when  a  hare  is  in  a 
state  of  gestation,  perhaps  of  advanced  ges¬ 
tation  (we  have  repeatedly  seen  Leverets  in 
March)  she  is  but  ill-calculated  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  harriers  or  greyhounds,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  destruction  of  the  embryo,  or  nascent 
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progeny.  It  is  customary  to  kill  a  March 
hare,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  coursers,  or 
those  who  follow  harriers,  are  content  with  a 
March  hare;  on  the  contrary  they  generally 
pursue  their  diversion  during  the  first  week 
in  March,  or  even  longer.  If  the  male  could 
be  always  distinguished  from  the  female,  the 
mischief  which  generally  results  might  be 
neutralized  ;  but  this  is  not  possible,  and  till 
such  time  as  legal  enactment,  or  some  ef¬ 
fective  regulation  shall  limit  the  pursuit,  we 
can  only  deplore  that  irresistible  impulse 
which  carries  the  sportsman  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason. 

The  best  runs  we  ever  enjoyed  with 
harriers  have  occurred  with  Jack  hares 
towards  the  close  of  the  season.  At  this 
period  the  males,  particularly  the  young 
males,  will  occasionally  ramble  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  home,  under  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  influence  of  the  genial  feeling,  in 
search  of  a  mate.  These  ramblers,  upon 
being  pursued,  make  directly  for  home,  with¬ 
out  any  of  those  doubles  and  circles  for  which 
the  hare,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  so 
remarkable,  and  upon  which,  in  fact,  her 
safety  essentially  depends :  as,  when  a  hare 
runs  straight,  like  a  fox,  her  escape  from 
harriers  very  rarely  occurs,  and  indeed  is  al¬ 
most  impossible.  The  first  time  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  this  sort  fell  under  our  observation 
was  at  an  early  period  of  life,  when  Shaw 
(so  celebrious  afterwards  as  huntsman  to  Sir 
T.  Mostyn  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland)  made 
his  debfit  with  the  harriers  of  the  late  Earl 
Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings.  In 
returning  from  the  large  and  beautiful  village 
of  Melburn  (Derbyshire)  to  Belton,  (in  Leices¬ 
tershire)  when  we  had  reached  the  short  ab¬ 
rupt  ascent  which  still  marks  the  main  road  a 
short  distance  from  the  village  of  Tongue, 
our  ears  were  saluted  by  the  charmingly- 
welcome  cry  of  the  hounds  :  directing  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  quarter  whence  the  exquisite 
^melody  seemed  to  proceed,  we  observed  pussy 
stretching  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Langley  (the  iseat  of  Richard  Cheslyn,  Esq. 
but  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking 
the  delightful  residence  of  his  uncle).  It 
was  nearly  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
Shaw  and  his  wipper-in,  Tom  Peach,  made 
their  appearance,  and  might  be  said  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  field,  as  no  other  person  was  to  be 
seen.  However,  as  the  chase  approached  the 
village  of  Tongue,  the  frame-work-knitters, 
{Stockingers,  locally,)  might  be  seen  quitting 
their  shops,  and  hurrying  towards  the  scene, 
followed  by  the  village  boys,  &c.  &c.  Thus 
sings  the  poet  of  the  chase  : — 

Hark  !  from  yon  covert,  where  those  tow’ring  oaks 
Above  the  humble  copse  aspiring  rise. 

What  glorious  triumphs  burst  in  every  gale 
Upon  our  ravish’d  ears  ?  the  hunter’s  shout 
The  clanging  horns  swell  their  sweet  winding  notes, 

The  pack,  wide  opening,  load  the  trembling  air 
With  various  melody  ;  from  tree  to  tree 
The  propagated  cry  redoubling  bounds. 

And  winged  zephyrs  waft  the  floating  joy 
Thro’  all  the  regions  near:  Afllictive  birch 
No  more  the  schoolboy  dreads  ;  his  prison  broke. 
Scampering  he  flies,  nor  heeds  his  master’s  call ; 


The  weary  traveller  forgets  his  road. 

And  climbs  th’  adjacent  hill  ;  the  ploughman  leaves 
Th’  unfinish’d  furrow ;  nor  his  bleating  flocks 
Are  now  the  shepherd’s  joy  !  Men,  boys,  and  girls. 
Desert  th’  unpeopl’d  village  ;  and  wild  crowds 
Spread  o’er  the  plain,  by  the  sweet  phrenzy  seiz’d. 

We  very  distinctly  saw  the  hare  cross  the 
field  next  the  road  where  we  reined  in  for 
a  short  space,  and  we  clearly  perceived,  from 
the  ruddy  appearance  of  the  shoulder,  that  it 
w'as  a  male.  Pussy  crossed  the  road  about 
thirty  yards  below  us,  directing  her  coursefor 
the  further  end  of  Spring  wood,  the  hounds 
coming  on  at  best  pace  ;  they  rattled  her 
through  the  wood,  making  it  ring  with  their 
inspiring  music.  The  nag  which  carried  us 
was  merely  the  hack  of  a  highly  respectable 
farmer,  and  occasionally  formed  part  of  the 
team  ;  she  was  slow,  a  bad  jumper,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  experienced  no  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  sight  of  the  pack,  which  ran  in 
beautiful  style.  Before  we  reached  the  wood 
already  mentioned,  a  stile  presented  itself, 
over  which  it  w'as  necessary  we  should  pass, 
the  very  high  quickset  fence  on  each  side 
being  impracticable.  We  run  the  mare  at  it 
— she  carried  away  the  top  bar,  and  fell  on  her 
nose:  we  had  a  roll  of  course  ;  however,  we 
surmounted  the  difficulty,  without  sustain¬ 
ing  the  least  injury,*  and  were  remounted 
in  a  few  seconds. — Leaving  Worthington 
village  considerably  to  the  right,  the  hare 
passed  close  by  Osgathorpe,  and  was  killed 
in  the  township  of  Gracedieu,  after  a  very 
smart  run  of  more  than  half  an  hour. 

We  have  repeatedly  witnessed  something 
of  a  similar  kind  during  our  peregrinations 
through  life,  particularly  on  one  occasion 
in  the  north-west  of  England,  where,  trying 
unsuccessfully  for  several  hours,  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  a  blank  day  :  it  is 
true,  the  hounds  were  still  questing,  but  in 
that  careless  manner  which  is  uniformly  pro¬ 
duced  under  such  circumstances.  We  had 
dismounted  in  a  lane,  the  bridle  rein  over  our 
arm,  indulging  half  an  inclination  to  return 
home,  when  the  ravishing  deep-toned  note  of 
I^ilot  reached  us,  and  we  well  knew  he  al¬ 
ways  spoke  the  truth.  We  were  quickly  in 
the  saddle  again ;  the  chorus  increased  ;  we 
knew  she  was  at  hand,  and  up  she  rose  from 
a  field  of  wheat,  making  directly  for  the  lane 
already  mentioned.  There  happened  to  be  two 
well  dressed  females  a  few  score  yards  lower 
down  it,  who  testified  considerable  alarm  ;  we 
therefore  approached  them  to  quiet  their 
fears,  and  remained  by  them  while  “  the 
thunders  of  the  chase  passed  along.’^  We 
were  well  mounted  ;  but  not  starting  directly 
with  the  hounds,  it  required  hard  galloping  to 
get  well  placed.  We  never  saw  harriers  go 
faster ;  the  run  continued  straight  for  about 


*  Boys  come  down  light,  and  are  seldom  hurt  by 
falls  :  we  were  then  14  years  of  age,  and  it  was  not 
till  an  after  period  that  we  experienced  those  little 
fractures  and  bruises  that  so  painfully  remind  us 
ot  atmospheric  fluctuations,  or  changes  in  the 
weather. 
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six  miles  without  a  check,  and  pussy  was 
picked  up  on  a  fallow  field. 

Before  the  present  number  reaches  our 
readers,  the  pursuit  of  winged  game,  strictly 
speaking  (that  is,  the  grouse,  the  partridge, 
and  the  pheasant,)  will  have  ceased.  Wood¬ 
cocks  and  snipes,  however,  are  still  to  be 
found  ;  and  we  recollect,  upon  one  occasion, 
killing  two  couple  of  woodcocks  on  the  10th 
of  February  on  the  borders  of  Walesw  But, 
should  frost  return  and  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  an  apology  for  diversion  may 
be  obtained  from  the  pursuit  of  the  aquatic 
tribes,  and  particularly  from  those  wcb-footed 
wanderers  which  the  ice-bound  surface  of  the 
northern  regions  has  forced  to  more  southern 
latitudes  in  search  of  food.  A  few  of  the 
varieties  of  the  duck  tribe  breed  on  our  own 
shores,  in  the  fens,  and  on  the  fringed  margins 
of  the  larger  lakes  which  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  common  wild  duck 
indeed  (that  from  which  our  domestic  duck 
has  been  derived)  may  be  seen  in  consi¬ 
derable  numbers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  while  a  variety  of  the  kind  is  found 
in  prodigious  numbers  on  the  sea-shore,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  muscle-beds, 
where  they  principally  feed,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  where  they  are  well  known, 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mus¬ 
cle  Ducks.  These  ducks  are  frequently  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  more  interior  parts  of  England, 
and  sold  as  the  genuine  wild  duck  ;  from 
which,  however,  they  differ  in  form,  emd  very 
much  in  flavour.  The  genuine  wild  duck  we 
consider  as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of 
the  table ;  but  we  never  yet  met  with  a  muscle 
duck,  that,  when  cooked,  was  endurable.  We 
once  joined  a  party  of  gentlemen  to  celebrate, 
by  a  dinner  and  the  usual  et  ceteras,  what 
was  foolishly,  and  we  most  firmly  believe 
very  incorrectly ,  denominated  the  triumph  of 
injured  innocence  (alluding  to  the  very  sus¬ 
picious  and  semi-acquittal  of  the  wife  of 
George  IV.)  and,  being  situated  near  a  gen¬ 
tleman  remarkable  for  an  insatiable  appetite, 
and  a  dislike  of  carving,  we  busied  ourselves 
in  administering  to  his  craving  (he  was  in¬ 
deed  a  /eer/er  .'’^)  till  at  length,  one 

of  the  waiters  placed  a  dish  near  to  us  which 
he  announced  as  containing  a  couple  of  wild 
ducks  :  and  the  sound  no  sooner  reached  the 
auricular  organs  of  our  incessantly  voracious 
neighbour  than  he  requested  me  to  supply 
him  with  a  portion  of  the  expected  delicious 
fare.  Feeling  an  inclination  for  a  wing  of  a 
wild  duck  ourselves,  in  supplying  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  question,  we  loaded  his  plate  much 
beyond  ordinary  custom,  lest  we  should  be 
again  called  upon  for  our  services  before  we 
had  time  to  swallow  a  morsel.  A  very  un¬ 
savoury  odour  affected  our  olfactory  organs, 
but  we  did  not  suspect  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  wild  ducks,  our  attention  being  in  some 
degree  occupied  in  observing  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  rapidity  with  which  our  voracious 
table  companion  lessened  the  enormous  load 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  plate ;  how¬ 


ever,  no  sooner  did  the  flavour  of  these  ducks 
impress  itself  upon  our  palate  than  we  drop¬ 
ped  the  knife  and  fork,  accompanying  the 
action  with  the  vociferous  ejaculation,  that 
they  were  more  intolerable  than  “  a  sow’s 
stomach  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the  an¬ 
cients!”  Up  to  this  moment,  our  greedy- 
feeding  neighbour  had  never  lifted  his  eyes 
from  his  plate,  but  he  no  sooner  heard  my 
expression  condemnatory  of  the  ducks  than 
he  eagerly  solicited  further  information.  We 
told  him  they  were  muscle  ducks,  and  scarcely 
fit  for  human  food  in  any  form,  when  he  im¬ 
mediately  abandoned  what  he  had  appeared 
to  relish  so  highly,  and  fell  to  work  with 
roasted  beef. 

The  muscle  duck  is  more  chubby  in  form 
than  its  kinsman  of  the  fresh  waters  ;  its  neck 
is  shorter,  it  is  altogether  less  shapely,  and 
considerably  heavier.  The  common  wild  duck 
will  at  times  feed  on  fish  ;  and,  whenever  this 
happens,  its  flesh  imbibes  a  nauseous  taste. 
A  few  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  September, 
on  returning  from  partridge  shooting,  we 
happened  to  pass  a  pit,  out  of  which  rose  two 
young  wild  ducks.  We  brought  them  both 
down,  one  with  each  barrel.  On  being  served 
up  to  table,  one  was  as  finely  flavoured  as 
possible,  the  flesh  of  the  other  had  imbibed  a 
fishy  taste,  and  though  it  might  be  said  to  be 
savoury,  its  savour  did  not  suit  our  palate. 

We  know  the  tame  duck  is  not  over  nice 
or  select  in  its  food  ;  and,  for  aught  we  could 
prove  to  the  contrary,  its  wild  progenitor  may 
evince  something  approaching  to  a  similar 
disposition  or  propensity  ;  but  the  wild  ducks 
found  in  the  fenny  countries,  on  extensive 
sheets  of  water,  and  in  sedgy  pits,  feed  on 
insects,  worms,  and  vegetable  productions; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  unlimited  free¬ 
dom,  their  flesh  attains  a  higher  flavour  than 
that  of  their  domestic  descendants. 

“  Oft  as  the  sun’s  last  ling’ring  ray 

Gleams  faintly  o’er  the  fading  scene, 

By  some  still  lake  I  bend  my  way, 

Where  deck’d  in  plumage  brown  and  grey 
The  mallard  oft  is  seen  ; 

With  glossy  neck  of  emerald  hue. 

And  wing  hair’d  with  the  deepest  blue 
That  sapphire  gives  :  and  ruddy  breast 
By  the  clear  dimpling  waters  prest : 

To  sedgy  covert  swimming  near, 

Where  on  her  nest  of  rushes  made. 

His  mate,  in  humble  garb  array’d. 

Broods  o’er  her  eggs  with  anxious  care.” 

When  pits  and  sheets  of  water  happen  to 
be  frozen  during  the  severity  of  winter,  wild 
ducks  will  frequently  be  found  in  those  small 
streams,  which  are  sheltered  by  overhanging 
banks  or  brushwood,  where  the  water  still 
continues  to  flow.  They  are  very  shy,  sus¬ 
picious  birds :  those  therefore,  who  pursue 
them  under  such  circumstances,  should  walk 
as  silently  up  the  stream  as  possible,  and,  if 
accompanied  by  a  canine  companion,  he 
should  be  kept  behind.  On  the  near  approach 
of  the  sportsman,  the  bird  is  sure  to  rise,  and 
will  present  a  very  easy  mark :  large  shot 
(No.  2.)  should  be  used  for  this  purpose  ;  for, 
should  the  bird  get  up  with  its  head  towards 
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the  shooter,  the  feathers  of  its  breast  would 
perhaps  be  proof  against  the  shot  generally 
used  for  partridges. 

Although  the  wild  duck  breeds  commonly 
enough  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  yet  a 
severe  winter  brings  great  numbers  from  more 
northern  parts,  in  company  with,  or  at  least 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  various  web-footed 
birds  which  we  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

The  swan,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  lar¬ 
gest,  bird  of  flight  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  breeds  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
north,  and  never  visits  us  but  when  constrained 
to  seek  subsistence  in  a  milder  climate.  Like 
most  large  birds,  its  numbers  increase  but 
slowly,  never  bringing  forth  (we  believe)  more 
than  two  cygnets  at  a  time,  and  these  only 
once  a  year ;  consequently,  as  it  is  not  nu¬ 
merous  in  its  native  country,  few  are  likely 
to  be  observed  here.  We  have  seen  wild 
swans  some  scores  of  times,  but  never  saw 
more  than  thirteen  in  company,  and  that 
number  only  once. 

The  Grey  Lag,  or  common  wild  goose,  like 
the  swan,  brings  forth  its  young  near  the  pole 
for  the  most  part;  yet,  after  visiting  our  cli¬ 
mate,  it  would  appear  as  if  some  of  these  birds 
deemed  a  longer  journey  unnecessary,  and 
set  about  the  important  business  of  nestling 
and  incubation  in  the  Orkney  islands,  where, 
it  seems,  they  breed  every  year.  Immense 
flocks  of  geese  visit  us,  if  the  winter  happen 
to  be  long  and  severe,  confining  themselves 
for  the  most  part  to  the  fenny  districts. 

Geese  are  found  in  all  the  cold  and  milder 
regions  of  the  globe ;  and  in  America  may  be 
said  to  be  numerous  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
South  Carolina ;  the  latter  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  they  frequent  during  the  winter,  particu¬ 
larly  the  rice  grounds,  where  they  glean  the 
droppings  of  the  harvest.  They  breed  in  the 
plains  along  the  coast  of  the  more  northern 
parts  of  North  America;  moult  in  July  ;  and, 
being  thus  rendered  incapable  of  flight,  are 
easily  killed  or  taken  by  the  inhabitants. 
Some  are  reserved  alive,  and  fed  on  corn  for 
winter  use  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  young 
will  never  learn  to  eat  corn  unless  some  of 
the  old  birds  are  kept  with  them. 

The  Indians  snare  swans,  geese,  and  ducks, 
in  the  water,  by  making  a  number  of  hedges 
or  fences  into  it  at  right  angles,  from  the  banks 
of  a  river,  lake,  or  pond  ;  for  it  has  been  as¬ 
certained  that  there  birds  generally  swim 
near  the  margin,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  on  the  grass  and  vegetation  with 
which  the  waters  they  frequent  are  almost 
uniformly  fringed.  The  fences  are  continued 
for  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  two  or  three  yards  from  each  other,  so 
that  openings  are  left  sufficiently  large  for  the 
birds  to  swim  through.  In  each  of  these 
openings  a  snare  is  hung,  and  fastened  to  a 
stake,  which  the  bird,  when  entangled,  can¬ 
not  drag  from  the  bottom ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  snare  from  being  blown  out  of  its  proper 
t^osition  by  the  wind,  it  is  secured  to  the 
stakes  which  form  the  opening  with  tender 


grass,  whieh  is  easily  broken  when  the  bird  is 
caught.  To  snare  these  birds  in  these  nets 
requires  considerable  art,  and,  as  the  natives 
report,  great  cleanliness  also ;  for,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  when  snares  have  been 
set  with  filthy  hands,  the  birds  would  not  go 
into  the  nets ;  the  Indians  are  well  aware 
that  if  the  eggs  are  breathed  on,  the  goose 
will  forsake  them.  All  birds  which  form  their 
nests  on  the  ground,  go  into  it  at  one  particu¬ 
lar  side,  and  out  of  it  at  the  opposite  side  ; 
the  Indians,  aware  of  this  peculiarity,  always 
fix  their  snares  on  the  side  on  which  the  bird 
enters  the  nest,  and  rarely  fail  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  object. 

Geese  breed  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Iceland.  Early  in  the  spring,  they 
are  observed  flying  over  Sweden  to  the  Lap- 
land  moors  ;  and,  in  faet,  are  found  thence  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  are  frequent  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  China, 
they  are  met  with  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
the  Falkland  Islands,  and  in  New  Holland. 

The  Grey- Lag  is  the  souree  whence  our  do- 
mestie  goose  has  been  derived.  It  weighs 
about  ten  pounds,  though  one  was  shot  at 
Horning  Ferry,  in  1799,  whieh  weighed 
twenty-three  pounds.  In  length  it  measures 
about  two  feet  nine  inches;  breadth  five  feet. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  wild  geese  unite 
in  large  floeks,  and  are  frequently  compelled 
to  change  their  abode  in  seareh  of  food.  At 
such  times,  they  appear  to  be  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  vigilant;  for,  whenever  they  descend 
to  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  rest  or  re¬ 
freshment,  they  always  place  centinels  who 
give  the  alarm  on  the  most  distant  approach 
of  danger.  Except  in  thick  fogs,  the  flight  of 
these  birds  is  very  elevated  ;  their  rising  from 
the  ground  appears  to  be  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  exertion ;  but,  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  the  requisite  altitude,  their  motion  be¬ 
comes  easy,  smooth,  and  regular.  The  exact 
order  with  which  they  are  marshalled  would 
seem  to  imply  a  degree  of  intelligenee  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  other  birds  which  migrate  in 
irregular  bodies.  It  might  appear  that  the 
arrangement  observed  by  geese,  is  calculated 
to  preserve  the  ranks  entire,  as  well  as  to 
throw  off  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

The  Canada  Goose  has  been  domesticated 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  seems  to  breed  as 
freely  as  the  common  goose.  Pennant  says, 
the  English  at  Hudson's  Bay  depend  greatly 
on  geese  of  this  and  other  kinds  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  and,  in  favourable  winters,  kill  three  or 
four  thousand,  which  are  salted  and  barrelled. 
Their  arrival  is  anxiously  expected  by  the 
inhabitants  ;  as,  independently  of  the  supply 
of  food  which  they  afford,  they  are  regarded 
as  the  harbingers  of  spring,  and  the  time  is 
named  by  the  Indians  the  Goose  Moon.  They 
appear  usually  at  our  settlements  in  numbers 
about  St.  George’s  Day,  O.  S.  and  fly  north¬ 
ward  to  nestle  in  security.  For  this  purpose  they 
prefer  the  islands  to  the  continent,  as  further 
removed  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Thus  Mar- 
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ble  Island  was  found,  in  August,  to  swarm 
with  swans,  geese,  and  ducks:  tire  old  birds 
moulting,  and  the  young  unfledged,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  flying. 

These  birds  are  shot  by  the  English  and 
also  by  the  Indians  on  their  passage.*  As  it 
is  in  vain  to  pursue  them,  a  row  of  huts  is 
formed  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other, 
made  of  boughs,  which  are  placed  in  a  line 
across  the  vast  marshes  of  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  geese  are  expected  to 
pass.  Each  hut  is  occupied  by  a  single  per¬ 
son,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  birds,  imi¬ 
tates  their  call  or  cackle  so  well,  that  they  will 
answer,  wheel,  and  approach  the  hovel.  The 
shooter  keeps  on  his  knees,  motionless,  with 
his  gun  ready  cocked,  but  never  fires  till  he 
can  perceive  the  eyes  of  the  geese.  He  pulls 
the  trigger  as  they  are  going  from  him,  then 
seizes  another  gun,  which  is  lying  by  him, 
and  discharges  that  also.  The  birds  killed  he 
fixes  up  on  poles,  as  if  alive,  for  the  purpose 
of  decoying  others  within  his  reach.  Some¬ 
times  one  person  will  kill  two  hundred  in  a 
single  day. 

The  Canada  Goose  measures  three  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  and  weighs  about  nine 
pounds. 

The  Brent  Goose  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
shores  of  this  country,  and  during  the  severity 
of  winter  appears  in  great  numbers,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  Hampshire  coast.  In  some  parts 
they  are  called  Barnacles,  and  it  is  said 
present  themselves  very  numerously  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Sister  Kingdom,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  August, 
and  continue  till  March. 

These  birds  feed,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
sort  of  long  grass  growing  in  the  water,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  root  and  some  part  above  it,  for 
which  they  frequently  dive.  They  abound 
near  Londonderry  and  Belfast,  are  taken, 
during  flight  time,  in  nets  placed  across  the 
rivers,  and  are  said  to  be  much  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy  for  the  table.  We  cannot  say  the 
flavour  of  the  brent  goose  is  agreeable  to  our 
palate  ;  as,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
stated  of  their  feeding  on  grass,  we  have  no 
doubt,  they  swallow  fish  and  marine  sub¬ 
stances,  which  impart  a  strong  unpleasant 
flavour  to  their  flesh. 

The  winter  of  1802  brought  vast  quantities 
of  these  birds  to  our  shores  and  waters,  a 
punt  shooter  on  the  river  between  Malden 
and  Bradwell,  killed  seventy-four  at  one  shot ; 
and  such  indeed  was  the  abundance,  that  they 
sold  upon  the  spot  for  two  shillings  a  couple. 

Of  all  the  marvellous  productions  which 
ignorance,  ever  credulous,  has  substituted  for 
the  operations  of  nature,  the  most  absurd  is 
the  assertion  of  the  growth  of  these  birds  in  a 
kind  of  shell  called  lepas  anatifera  (goose¬ 
bearing  shell)  on  certain  trees  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  rotten 
timber  of  old  ships.  Various  writers  have 
rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  mentioning 
these  circumstances  with  an  air  of  authen¬ 
ticity  ;  and  one  of  them,  Maier,  who  has  writ¬ 


ten  a  treatise  on  this  bird,  unhesitatingly  as¬ 
serts  that  it  originates  from  these  shells  ;  and 
that  he  himself  opened  a  hundred  of  them  in 
the  Orkneys,  and  found  in  all  the  rudiments 
of  the  bird  completely  formed  ! 

The  Gannet  or  Soland  Goose  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  domestic  goose,  while  its  wings 
are  longer,  being  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The 
bill  is  six  inches  long,  straight  almost  to  the 
point,  where  it  inclines  downward,  and  the 
sides  are  serrated  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  prey 
with  greater  security.  It  appears  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  gull  than  the  goose  tribe,  or  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  family  of  cormorants,  though  it 
differs  in  colour  from  the  last-mentioned 
birds,  being  white  ;  as  well  as  in  size,  being 
larger  than  the  largest  variety  of  them. 

The  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  the 
Skeleg  islands  off  the  coast  of  Kerry  in  Ireland, 
and  those  that  lie  in  the  north  sea  off  Norway, 
abound  with  these  birds;  on  Bass  island,  in 
the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  they  appear  in  great 
numbers.  They  are  not  less  frequent  on  the 
rocks  of  St.  Kilda.  We  are  told  by  Martin, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  island  an¬ 
nually  capture  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
young  birds,  besides  securing  an  amazing 
quantity  of  eggs.  They  preserve  both  the 
fowls  and  eggs  in  small  pyramidical  stone 
buildings,  coveringfthem  with  turf  ashes,  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  moisture. 

In  winter,  the  gannet  seeks  the  more  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  Cornwall,  liovering  over  the 
shoals  of  herrings  and  pilchards  that  come 
down  at  that  period  from  the  northern  seas  ; 
and  its  motions  seem  regulated  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  by  the  migrations  of  the  immense  shoals 
of  herrings  that  come  pouring  down  at  that 
season  through  the  British  Channel,  and 
which  supply  all  Europe,  as  well  as  this  bird, 
with  their  spoil. 

The  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the 
quickness  of  its  sight;  yet  in  this  respect  the 
gannet  would  seem  to  excel  him.  It  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  transparent  membrane  under  the 
eyelid  with  which  it  covers  the  whole  eye  at 
pleasure,  without  obscuring  the  sight  in  the 
smallest  degree.  This  appears  a  necessary 
provision  for  the  security  of  the  sight  of  so 
heavy  a  bird,  which,  like  the  cormorant,  darts 
down  from  a  very  considerable  height  to  seize 
its  piey.  These  birds  are  sometimes  taken 
at  .sea,  by  fastening  a  herring  to  a  board, 
which  is  left  floating.  The  gannet  pounces 
down  upon  the  board,  and  is  killed  or  maimed 
by  the  shock  of  a  body  where  it  expected  o 
resistance. 

The  Pintail  is  less  than  the  wild  duck  ;  and 
is  common  enough  during  winter  on  our 
coasts,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  severe, 
and  its  flesh  is  reckoned  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  wild  fowl. 

The  Wiyeon  is  about  the  size  of  the  pintail  : 
it  abounds  on  many  parts  of  our  coast  during 
the  winter,  and  is  often  taken  in  decoys.  We 
have  several  times  met  with  wigeon  on  the 
north  west  coast  of  the  kingdom,  in  pits,  many 
miles  from  the  shore.  Writers  tell  us  the 
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flesh  of  this  bird  is  much  esteined  ;  but  vve  do 
not  admire  it. 

The  Teal  is  smaller  than  the  wigeon,  and 
its  plumage  is  more  beautiful.  When  dress¬ 
ed,  this  bird  forms  a  real  delicacy  for  the  table, 
as  we  well  know  from  experience.  Teal  are 
found  in  this  country  in  summer  as  well  as  in 
winter,  but  more  numerously  met  wdth  during 
the  latter  period.  Like  most  of  the  web-foot¬ 
ed  tribes,  they  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  ; 
though  we  have  repeatedly  shot  them  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  inland.  We  have  several 
times  met  with  their  nests ;  but  are  neverthe¬ 
less  of  opinion,  that,  although  some  few  of 
these  pretty  little  birds  breed  in  this  country, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  retire  more  to 
the  north  for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  object,  in  fen  shooting,  is  the 
wild  duck ;  it  is  true,  wigeon  and  teal  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  ;  and,  at  certain  seasons,  all 
those  birds  which  we  have  mentioned  ;  yet, 
from  their  more  migratory  disposition,  and  the 
inferiority  of  their  number,  they  do  not  so  con¬ 
stantly  present  themselves  to  the  shooter.  In 
Wild  Fowl  shooting  the  sportsman  is  con¬ 
strained  to  pursue  his  game  in  situations 
where  wet  feet  are  unavoidable,  unless  the 
marshes  will  admit  small  boats,  which  renders 
this  shivering  diverson  much  more  pleasant. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  we 
have  seen  sportsmen  endeavour  to  keep  their 
legs  and  feet  dry  by  enormous  boots,  which 
are  very  uncomfortable,  and  excessively 
fatiguing.  Wet  feet,  we  have  uniformly 
found,  are  of  little  consequence  while  the 
sportsman  keeps  moving  ;  but  the  moment  he 
arrives  at  any  place  where  he  intends  to  stop 
for  a  time,  he  should  always  put  on  a  pair  of 
dry  stockings  and  a  pair  of  dry  shoes  also  ; 
with  which  he  should  of  course  take  care  to 
provide  himself  if  at  a  distance  from  home. 

In  wild  fowl  shooting,  a  retriever  should  be 
considered  an  indispensable  accompaniment; 
and  a  water  spaniel,  which  has  been  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry,  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  kind  of 
dog ;  though  some  years  ago,  we  frequently 
used  an  old  pointer  bitch  for  this  purpose. 
The  first  day  the  writer  took  her  into  the  field 
upon  a  shooting  excursion,  he  happened  to 
kill  a  bird  as  it  flew  across  a  pit.  He  had 
two  other  pointers  with  him,  which  had  been 
shot  over  several  seasons,  but  which  he  could 
not,  after  every  kind  of  entreaty,  induce  to 
enter  the  water:  the  young  bitch,  however, 
after  looking  at  the  bird  very  attentively, 
which,  being  only  wounded,  fluttered,  to  his 
surprise  took  the  water,  and  brought  out  the 
bird  as  carefully  as  possible  :  she  became  a 
capital  retriever,  and  ever  afterwards  fetched 
a  bird  or  a  duck  out  of  the  water  as  eagerly 
as  possible. 

In  hard  winters,  wild  fowl  are  more  ap¬ 
proachable  than  at  any  other  time.  Lakes, 
with  a  marsh  on  one  side,  and  a  wood  on  the 
other,  are  seldom  without  vast  quantities  of 
them,  under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned ; 
and  where  a  couple,  or  even  a  single  bird, 


happen  to  alight,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  in¬ 
ducement  to  bring  hundreds  of  others  :  wild 
fowl  which  generally  fly  high  in  the  air,  are 
lured  down  from  their  elevation  by  the  loud 
voice  of  one  of  their  brethren  from  below. 
To  this  call,  all  the  wanderers  resort ;  and,  in 
a  week  or  a  fortnight,  a  lake  that  before  was 
quite  naked,  will  be  covered  with  water 
fowl. 

Those  web-footed  tribes  which  visit  this 
country  on  the  approach  of  winter,  are  seldom 
found  so  finely  flavoured  as  their  fraternity 
that  continue  with  us  all  the  year;  their  flesh 
is  often  lean,  and  more  frequently  fishy, 
which  taste  has  probably  been  embibed  in  the 
journey,  as  their  food  on  the  lakes  of  Lapland 
and  the  north,  whence  they  descend  to  us,  is 
generally  of  the  insect  kind,  mixed  most  likely 
with  the  scanty  vegetation  which  fringes  the 
margin  of  the  water.  As  they  unite  the  power 
of  swimming  with  the  capactiyfor  flight,  they 
can  embrace  an  opportunity  of  resting  and 
feeding  in  their  long  and  trackless  journey 
across  the  ocean,  and  hence  perhaps  derive 
their  fishy  flavour.  They  generally  arrive  in 
this  country  in  company  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  chosen  their  situation,  they  retire  to  that 
part  of  the  lake  where  they  conceive  them¬ 
selves  inaccessible  to  the  sportsman  :  they 
may  frequently  be  seen  huddled  together, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  very  noisy.  Thus 
they  continue  during  the  day  ;  but,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  evening,  they  separate  into  small 
parties,  and  fly  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  food. 
This  is  also  the  case  at  the  dawn  of  day  ;  as 
the  grey  of  the  morn  no  sooner  enables  them 
to  distinguish  objects,  than  they  take  wing  for 
the  purpose  already  mentioned.  On  these 
occassions,  they  approach  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  the  marshy  ground,  and  particularly 
those  stubbles  which  are  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  water.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  they  afford  diversion,  and  are  easily 
shot.  Few  genuine  sportsmen,  however, 
attend  what  is  called  the  that  is,  the 

flying  of  the  fowl  at  morning  and  evening; 
as  this  frigid  amusement  is  very  different  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  grouse  or  the  partridge. 
In  the  latter  case,  all  is  motion  and  activity; 
in  the  former,  the  shooter  must  approach  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and,  taking  his  station  in  a 
convenient  place,  as  much  concealed  as  possi¬ 
ble,  either  by  sitting  down,  crouching,  or 
otherwise,  and  then  patiently  wait  the  ap¬ 
proach  or  passing  of  the  game — sometimes, 
perhaps,  for  hours  together  without  procuring 
a  single  shot.  This  chilling  business,  there¬ 
fore,  which  in  some  parts  is  called  fleeting 
(flighting)  or  the  fleets  is  chiefly  followed  by 
the  peasantry  who  reside  on  the  borders  of  the 
marsh,  many  of  whom  thus  obtain  their  sub¬ 
sistence  during  the  winter. 

The  pursuit  of  wild  fowl,  indeed,  is  so 
much  disregarded  by  genuine  sportsmen,  that 
gentlemen  who  are  the  proprietors  of  exten¬ 
sive  marshes,  seldom  think  of  disturbing  the 
rustics  in  their  occupation  of  wild  fowl  shoot¬ 
ing.  However,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
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that  hares  as  well  as  wild  fowl  come  to  feed 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  particularly  when 
the  marsh  happens  to  be  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  preserved  grounds,  and  are 
of  course  saluted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  best  station  that  can  be  taken  for  shoot¬ 
ing  wild  ducks,  is  in  a  stubble,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  water,  where  the  ditches  that 
surround  the  inclosure  empty  themselves  into 
the  marsh,  but  contain  water  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  the  ducks  to  swim  up  them.  To  such 
situations  these  birds  will  resort  in  preference 
to  any  other,  while  the  banks  and  the  bushes 
afford  concealment  for  the  shooter.  Under 
such  circumstances,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  hares  to  visit  the  stubbles  in  question, 
and  they  are  then  far  more  easily  shot  than 
the  wild  fowl.  On  the  approach  of  a  hare, 
the  shooter  need  only  remain  quiet,  and  she 
will  continue  her  course:  if  he  entertain  any 
doubt  of  killing  her  as  she  passes,  let  him  give 
a  slight  whistle,  when  she  will  not  only  pause, 
but  raise  herself  on  her  haunches  to  listen, 
presenting  the  fairest  mark  possible.  Gentle¬ 
men  who  permit  wild  fowl  shooting  on  their 
marshes  are  perhaps  unaware  of  what  has 
just  been  stated,  and  that  their  game,  or  at 
least  their  hares,  may  thus  be  considerably 
diminished,  and  the  cause  remain  unknown 
to  them. 

Great  numbers  of  wild  ducks  and  other 
aquatic  fowl  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Kes¬ 
wick  in  Cumberland ;  and  we  have  frequently 
tried  our  hands  at  wild  fowl  shooting  on  the 
lakes  and  marshes  of  the  north  westcoast  ofthe 
kingdom,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  as  also  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  but  we  never  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  any  thing  more  than  an  apology 
for  diversion — to  be  enjoyed  only  when  supe¬ 
rior  sport  was  not  attainable. 

Vast  numbers  of  wildfowl  are  taken  on  the 
river  Somme,  in  Picardy,  France  ;  where  it  is 
customary  to  wait  for  the  flocks  passing  over 
certain  plains,  when  the  shooter,  having  a 
wicker  cage  containing  a  quantity  of  tame 
birds,  lets  out  one  at  a  time,  which,  alluring 
the  passers  by  within  reach,  several  perhaps 
many  be  killed  at  one  discharge. 


Mr.  Crundwell,  Gunroaker,  of  Ashford,  in  Kent, 
has  just  invented  a  gun  which  combines  beauty  wdth 
safety  in  a  very  great  degree  :  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  cover-shooting,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can¬ 
not  go  off  till  raised  to  the  shoulder.  He  intends 
taking  out  a  patent  for  it ;  and  I  would  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  it  to  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  shoot¬ 
ing  in  cover — particularly  young  sportsmen — as 
being  far  preferable  to  the  percussion-guns  now  in 
use,  both  for  convenience  and  safety.  The  lock  is 
completely  water-tight ;  and  as  all  the  works  are 
placed  inside  the  stock,  the  usual  accidents  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  cover  shooting  from  the  branches  taking  hold 
of  the  hammer  or  trigger,  cannot  occur  with  Mr. 
C.’s  gun.  Indeed  it  is  altogether  an  admirable  con¬ 
trivance  ;  and  one  to  which  a  short  notice  of  this 
kind  cannot  do  sufficient  justice. — From  a  Corres¬ 
pondent. 


FIELD  SPORTS  in  IRELAND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 

Sir, — Often  would  I  have  given  the  world  to 
have  known  where  to  go  for  a  few  days  shooting 
without  interruption,  however  distant,  with  any 
chance  of  being  repaid  for  my  trouble  by  good 
sport,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  sportsmen 
in  the  same  situation  I  write  this.  I  am  just  re¬ 
turning  from  a  month’s  shooting  at  Skibbereen, 
county  Cork,  distant  from  Cork  42  miles,  and 
from  the  sea  four  miles. 

The  Bantry  mail  passes  this  every  day,  and  a 
kind  of  car  coach  every  other  day.  The  greatest 
desire  to  please  pervades  every  class  of  the  people 
here,  and  the  sportsman  feels  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Good  lodgings  are  cheap  here,  from  8s.  to  12s.  a 
week,  best  beef  and  mutton  3d.  per  lb.  So  the 
sportsman  w'ould  not  find  a  trip  here  an  expensive 
one.  Sullivan’s  hotel  is  most  comfortable  and 
cheap,  Is.  3d.  a  day  for  rooms  and  bed,  both  ex¬ 
cellent;  2s.  for  dinner,  and  excellent  attendance, 
so  much  wanted  in  most  Irish  inns.  1  arrived 
with  four  dogs,  viz.  one  setter,  one  pointer,  one 
half  and  half,  called  in  Ireland  a  dropper,  and  a 
good  retriever,  all  very  steady,  and  never  fail  to 
“  down  charge,”  an  accomplishment  ofthe  utmost 
consequence  in  a  place  so  stocked  with  snipes.  1 
found  the  pointer  too  delicate  to  stand  the  water, 
in  which  a  great  part  of  the  shooting  is,  but  the 
setter  was  always  hard  at  work  in  the  most  difficult 
places.  For  those  who  want  dogs,  I  should  say 
Limerick  was  the  best  direction  to  go  for  them, 
and  are  easy  to  be  found  there,  from  1/.  to  6/., 
according  to  their  age  and  colour ;  blood  red  and 
black  noses  are  the  most  esteemed  from  their  en¬ 
durance.  The  old  Irish  water  spaniel  is  there  to 
be  found,  I  believe  the  finest  and  most  sagacious 
retrievers  in  the  world.  My  month’s  return  of 
killed  is — 

Couple. 


Snipes .  252f 

Ducks  and  Teal .  19 

which  were  killed  at  one  shot  in  the 
double  gun,) 

Curlew  .  8 

Woodcocks .  7§ 

Hares .  if 

Rabbits .  l 


besides  herons,  ox-birds,  plovers  (green  and  grey), 
a  few  real  blue  rock  pigeons,  which  are  in  abund¬ 
ance,  but  very  wild  indeed,  and  a  very  large  milk- 
white  seal,  found  by  accident  asleep  on  the  rocks, 
the  flesh  I  gave  to  the  poor  and  the  skin  I  have. 
The  curlew  are  in  great  quantities  in  the  bogs, 
rivers,  and  hills.  The  woodcocks  were  all  killed 
on  the  open  hills  going  from  one  bog  to  the  other, 
and  where,  by-the-by,  are  quantities  of  quail,  but 
from  the  furze  impossible  to  get  on  the  wing  at 
this  time  of  the  year ;  but,  if  the  sportsman  is 
not  very  determined,  he  will  spend  hours  and 
hours  in  spoiling  his  dogs  by  trying  fruitlessly  to 
get  them  up.  Hares  should  never  be  killed  here, 
as  harriers  are  kept  close  by,  and  being  scarce  the 
country  gentlemen  are  all  up  in  arms,  very  natu¬ 
rally,  upon  a  report  of  a  hare  having  been  shot.  I 
have  not  given  this  as  extraordinary ;  twenty -one 
days’  (the  number  of  days  I  shot)  sport,  as  I 
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could  never  kill  much,  being  a  bad  shot,  but  I 
think  on  an  average  it  was  good  sport.  The  best 
day  I  had  was  seventeen  couple  and  half  of  snipe, 
one  curlew,  one  pigeon,  one  woodcock,  and  two 
ducks ;  but  a  gentleman  who  joined  me  three  or 
four  times  the  same  day,  killed  twenty-eight  couple 
of  snipe,  two  ducks  and  three  teal ;  he  had  no 
dog  of  his  own,  but  the  countryman  who  went 
with  him  had  a  small  cur  who  woi^ld  fetch  in  the 
water  only.  In  the  evening  he  tried  to  convince 
me  that  dogs  were  totally  useless  ;  I  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  they  were  often  in  the  way  in  snipe  shoot¬ 
ing,  but  I  had  no  pleasure  in  shooting  without 
them, — a  feeling  full  half  my  sporting  friends 
share  with  me.  But  I  think  a  retriever  absolutely 
necessary  to  persons  wishing  to  make  up  a  bag 
in  any  country,  but  more  especially  in  this,  where 
it  is  so  intersected  by  broad  ditches  and  brooks. 

The  country  here  rises  in  abrupt,  short  slate 
hills,  with  furze  upon  most.  Small  wet  bogs  run 
into  one  another  in  the  bottoms,  and  here  and  there 
small  lakes,  the  resort  of  wild  fowl  of  all  sorts  in 
the  summer ;  the  flappers  are  in  great  abundance, 
and  1  believe  are  not  considered  worth  the  trouble 
of  the  sportsman  of  the  county* 

At  Baltimore,  nine  miles  from  here,  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  literally  studded  with  islands,  under 
the  lea  of  which  wild  fowl  lay  undisturbed  at  all 
seasons  and  weather,  from  year  to  year,  by  any 
one.  If  an  English  professional  gunner  took  up 
his  quarters  at  this  place,  and  could  send  his  game 
over  to  England,  he  would  make  a  small  fortune 
here  in  one  season,  as  with  a  good  punt  he  might 
be  out  every  night,  taking  advantage  of  the 
islands. 

One  day,  while  at  Skibbereen,  I  met  four  little 
boys,  not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  with  five 
salmon  (out  of  season)  the  produce  of  their  sport. 
I  gave  one  a  shilling  for  the  use  of  his  rod  and 
line  and  himself  for  the  next  day,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  turned  piscator,  and  by  good  luck 
I  caught  two  salmon ;  went  out  next  day  and  caught 
one,  but  my  arms  ached  so  much  I  did  not  go 
again.  I  fancy  a  London  piscator  would  turn  up 
his  nose  or  stare  (like  the  farmer  in  the  caricature, 
who  is  asked  by  a  Londoner  if  he  is  any  thing  of 
a  Zoologist,  as  the  cockney  has  an  odd  bird  in  his 
pocket, — the  cockney,  to  the  surprise  of  the  far¬ 
mer,  pulls  out  the  farmer’s  tame  Canadian  goose,) 
at  the  tool  I  had  to  catch  them  with,  but  however 
it  answered,  and  the  boy  told  me  when  the  fish  were 
in  plenty,  February  and  March,  he  could  catch  five  a 
day.  After  church  on  Sunday  I  used  to  walk  to 
the  salmon  leap,  one  mile  above  the  town,  and 
always  either  saw  them  jump  or  lying  in  the 
holes.  It  appears  to  me  a  good  river  for  fishing ; 
there  are  quantities  of  rapids  or  runs,  but  I  am 
no  judge  of  fishing ;  the  river  is  swarming  with 
cormorants  aifd  herons,  so  I  suppose  it  is  a  sign 
of  fish  in  abundance.  I  should  not  close  this 
without  recommending,  on  the  sportsman^s  arrival, 
a  letter  to  ask  leave  to  shoot  being  sent  to  all  the 
gentry  who  have  it.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  form, 
as  it  is  never  refused  to  a  stranger,  the  hospitality 
of  the  Irish  gentry  is  so  great. 

Red  Rover. 

Skibbereen,  Cork,  Dec,  30,  1835, 


APOLOGY  FOR  COURSING. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 

Sir, — A  minute  attention  to  expression,  or 
partiality  to  criticism,  has  never  been  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Sportsman.  He 
is  (thank  Heaven  !)  above  such  nice  non¬ 
sense,  and  will  bear  with  more  than  perhaps 
any  other  class  of  mankind.  Yet  there  is  a 
time  when  even  he  feels  himself  called  upon 
to  resist  to  the  blood  :  then,  namely,  when  he 
perceives  any  attempt  made  to  undermine  or 
undervalue  the  good  old  sporting  system.  He 
must  then  determine  to  dispute  every  inch 
with  the  aggressor,  or  to  give  up  the  ground, 
he  either  from  indolence  or  inability  chooses 
not  to  defend. 

I  have  been  led,  Mr.  Editor,  to  these  obser¬ 
vations,  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  your 
October  number,  and  which  I  have  hitherto 
deferred  to  answer,  under  the  hope  that  some 
abler,  though  not  more  willing,  pen  than  mine 
might  undertake  the  office.  The  article  I  allude 
to  is  that  written  by  “  A  Leicestershire  Man,'' 
which  closes  with  the  following  remarks: — 
“  I  never  spare  a  hare  w'hich  rises  before  me, 
at  least  where  no  harriers  hunt  the  country.  I 
am  no  friend  to  coursing,  nor  can  I  perceive 
the  least  amusement  in  it.  It  seems  to  re¬ 
verse  the  proper  order  of  things.  In  every 
other  kind  of  field-sports,  the  dogs  find  the 
game  for  the  amusement  of  the  sportsman  ; 
but,  in  coursing,  men  poke  about  for  hours 
(more  or  less  as  the  game  happens  to  be  plen¬ 
tiful  or  otherwise)  in  order  to  find  the  object 
of  the  chase  for  the  amusement  of  the  dogs. 
And,  after  all,  what  does  it  amount  to?  Two 
or  three  herring-looking  dogs  run  by  sight  at 
a  little  animal,  that  is  thus  sadly  over-match¬ 
ed,  and  has  no  other  chance  for  its  life  than 
squirting  about,  or  blinking  her  uncouth  pur¬ 
suers  by  the  aid  of  some  friendly  hedge  or 
cover."  Now,  really,  this  seems  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  such  bad  taste,  and  to  be  altogether  so 
ridiculous  and  objectionable,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  writer, 
after  giving  his  own  opinion  on  coursing, 
proceeds  to  base  it  on  the  following  reasons  : 
first,  “  it  reverses  the  proper  order  of  things 
secondly,  the  small  quantum  of  sport  ip 
coursing — “  after  all,  what  does  it  amount 
to  ?"  To  make  good  his  first  proposition,  he 
observes,  that  whereas  “  in  all  other  field- 
sports  the  dogs  find  the  game  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  man  ;  yet  in  coursing  the  man 
pokes  about  to  find  the  object  of  chase  for  the 
amusement  of  the  dogs."  Now,  this  is  alto¬ 
gether  false,  though  no  doubt  the  writer  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  upon  being  delivered  of  a 
very  pretty  antithesis .  Possessed  (as  my  Leiees- 
tershire  friend,  according  to  his  own  account, 
is,)  of  a  couple  of  good  spaniels,  what  need 
a  man  want  more  towards  finding  the  game  ; 
and  when  found,  what  is  there,  I  should  like 
to  know,  to  amuse  the  greyhound  more  than 
the  harrier?  Nay,  1  cannot  help  placing  the 
ecstatic  enjoyment  of  scent,  far  beyond  that 
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arising  from  the  sight  of  the  game ;  though 
the  sight  doubtlessly  makes  the  pursuers  more 
eager,  inasmuch  as  it  assures  them  of  their  pro¬ 
pinquity  to  the  object  of  pursuit.  And,  I  would 
ask,  is  it  not  in  coursing  as  in  every  other  sport, 
that  the  game  is  found  for  the  amusement  of 
the  man  ?  Assuredly.  For  what  is  the  end 
of  sporting,  but  health  and  amusement;  and 
is  it  a  small  amusement  to  witness  the  turns 
and  doubles  of  the  “  little  animal'^  to  which 
she  has  recourse,  when  “  sadly  overmatched” 
by  her  open-mouthed  pursuers.  But  I  am 
anticipating  our  author’s  second  argument. 

After  all,  what  does  it  amount  to?  Two  or 
three  herring-looking  dogs  run  by  sight  at  a 
little  animal,  that  is  thus  sadly  overmatched, 
and  has  no  other  chance  for  its  life  than 
squirting  about,  or  blinking  her  uncouth  pur¬ 
suers  by  the  aid  of  some  friendly  hedge  or 
cover.”  Very  pretty,  spirited  language,  truly. 
So  the  lortg  dog,  “  of  form  and  shape  most 
beautiful,”  of  symmetry  most  perfect,  is  to 
be  styled  a  herring-looking,  uncouth  creature. 
So  the  “  little  animal”  that  turns  and  doubles 
in  such  an  interesting  manner,  is  in  future  to 
be  said  to  “  squirt  about.”  Well,  we  will 
not  quarrel  about  terms  :  but  it  is  the  reason¬ 
ing  on  this  head  of  which  I  most  complain. 
It  is  a  mean,  underhand  appeal  to  ‘  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  sensitive,^  as  you  would  say,  Mr. 
Editor  ;  and  is  one  which  would  do  great  cre¬ 
dit  to  Mr.  Youatt,  or  old  Johnny  Lawrence.  An 
argument,  which  of  all  others  when  made  use 
of  against  the  sportsman,  is  most  unfair  and 
disgusting.  Moreover,  it  is  false:  for  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  a  pack  of  good  harriers, 
swift  and  sure  as  those  of  the  present  day  are, 
will  kill  a  far  greater  average  of  hares  than 
a  brace  of  good  greyhounds.  And  yet  our 
author,  while  he  professes  to  be  a  friend  to 
the  hunting  of  the  hare,  would  fain  lament 
over  the  “  little  animal,  when  so  sadly  over¬ 
matched  by  the  herring-looking”  (I  love  the 
word)  “  and  uncouth  greyhound.” 

Well,  no  more.  If  our  friend  be  a  good 
sportsman,  as  he  is  of  a  good  sporting  coun¬ 
try,  I  would  caution  him,  lest,  while  assailed 
equally  by  the  Methodist  and  Legislator,  it 
be  also  said  of  us,  as  it  was  of  Troy  of  olden 
time — 

“  Iliacos  entra  muros  peccatur  et  extra.” 

Confiding,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  well-known 
character  as  an  honest  and  true-hearted  friend 
to  sporting  in  all  its  branches^  I  have  trans¬ 
mitted  the  above  remarks  for  insertion  in  your 
next  number,  in  preference  to  adding  a  little 
more  to  the  full  measure  of  trash,  in  which 
the  Old  and  New  Mags,  rejoice. 

Your’s,  &c. 

A  Somersetshire  Sportsman. 

Jan.  7,  1836. 


Good  Sport. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Lovat,  with  a  party  of  six  guns,  killed  yesterday, 
on  the  lands  of  Struy,  sixteen  roe-deer.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  greatest  number  know’n  to  have  been 
killed  in  one  lay  in  this  country.  Fifteen  were  killed 


many  years  ago,  in  the  woods  about  Rothiemurchus, 
but  it  was  by  a  party  of  twelve  guns. — Inverness 
paper. 


Hunting  Extraordinary, — On  Friday  week  a 
deer  and  a  bear  gave  no  little  trouble  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith  and  Stoney  Middle- 
ton.  The  deer  had  arrived  at  Bugsworth,  per 
Wheatcroft  s  boat,  and  was  to  be  forwarded  by  their 
waggon  to  the  owner,  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Sheffield,  who 
intended  it  for  the  menagerie  now  collecting  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  He  was  duly  deposited  in  that 
conveyance  ;  but  at  Stoney-Middleton  the  waggoners 
must  needs  have  a  peep  at  him,  and  raised  the  cover¬ 
ing  for  that  purpose ;  the  animal,  probably  not 
liking  so  tedious  a  mode  of  travelling,  instantly 
seized  the  opportunity,  sprang  out  of  the  waggon, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  He  was  not 
seen  again  until  Sunday,  when  he  was  discovered  bv 
a  party  of  men  who  had  been  employed  to  search  for 
him,  in  a  wood  close  by  Middleton.  After  many 
efforts  they  succeeded  in  enticing  him  into  a  sheep- 
pen,  and  rushing  in  after  him,  they  fully  expected  to 
seize  him,  but  with  one  bound  the  deer  sprung  over 
the  heads  of  live  or  six  of  his  escort,  and  knocked 
down  the  remainder  ;  the  chase  was,  however,  com¬ 
menced  anew,  and  with  better  success,  and  the 
animal  was  at  length  secured,  and  sent  to  the  owner. 
On  the  same  day,  and  by  the  same  conveyance,  a 
bear  was  a  part  of  the  loading  of  Messrs.  Wheat¬ 
croft  s  boat,  and  which  gave  the  luckless  waggoners 
even  more  trouble  than  the  deer.  The  efforts  of  four 
or  five  men  were  directed  to  the  object  of  introducino^ 
Mr.  Bruin  into  a  hogshead  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
him  in  the  waggon,  but  his  violent  resistance  made 
it  a  difficult  matter,  and  in  the  struggle  his  collar  (to 
wdiich  the  chain  was  attached^  broke,  and  the  bear 
finding  himself  at  liberty,  knocked  down  three  of  his 
persecutors  and  departed  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
He  luckily  ran  into  Hibberson’s  warehouse,  where  a 
grand  hunt  immediately  commenced  ;  the  doors 
were  closed,  lights  brought  (for  it  was  after  dark), 
and  dogs  turned  in.  Bruin  behaved  very  gallantly* 
and  repeatedly  put  to  the  rout  his  human  pursuers, 
to  whom  he  was  a  formidable  object,  having  no 
muzzle  or  chain  on  him  ;  he  was,  however,  secured 
at  last,  and  forwarded  to  his  destination  at  Sheffield, 
but  not  before  he  had  severely  scratched,  bitten,  and 
torn  the  clothes  of  his  nasaiUnts.— Sheffield  Iris. 

A  most  daring  attempt  at  poaching  took  place  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday  the  9th  instant,  in  the  woods 
at  Upton,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Four¬ 
teen  men,  armed  with  guns,  entered  his  lordship’s 
property,  by  his  lodge  at  Haddon,  and  made  known 
to  the  watchers  their  intention,  and  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  for  them  to  interfere  unless  they  wished  to  be 
shot ;  that  they  came  from  a  distance  to  sport  and 
would  have  it.  This  so  frightened  the  few  men  set 
to  guard  the  preserves,  that  they  quietly  looked  on 
at  the  work  of  destruction.  After  firing  about  forty 
shots  the  party  returned  by  the  lodge,  and  havini^ 
fired  a  salute,  and  given  three  cheers,  retired,  wisli^ 
ing  the  inmates  good  night.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  covers  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  about  two  miles 
on,  and  committed  a  similar  trespass.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  same  party,  about  three  weeks  since 
made  an  excursion  to  the  preserves  of  Chappie 
Cleave,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Halliday,  ^Ve  would  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  take  care  how  they  again  venture  on 
such  excursions  ;  we  promise  them  they  are  not  all 
unknown,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  of  those  at  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleyhanger  will  shortly  be¬ 
come  the  inmates  of  a  prison. — Sherborne  Mercury. 
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AIDS,  CORRECTIONS,  ANIMATIONS,  &c. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that,  while  describing  the 
operation  of  the  hand  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  subjects  which  comprise  the  present  article,  or 
division  of  the  work,  were  necessarily  brought 
before  the  reader  ;  but  as  they  were  noticed  only 
as  far  as  they  were  intimately  or  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject,  it  becomes  requisite  to 
proceed  to  further  elucidation. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  aids 
are  the  indication  of  the  rider’s  will  to  the  horse  ; 
they  request  the  animal,  assist  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  him  from  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  desire  of  the  horseman.  When  the  positions 
of  the  legs  and  body  deviate  from  the  seat,  (as 
already  described  under  a  separate  head)  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  the  hands,  they  are 
called  aids ;  but  when,  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  the  seat,  or  preserving  the  balance,  they 
are  necessary  variations  of  position,  and  will  be 
found  as  many  as  the  variations  of  the  positions 
of  the  horse,  to  which  they  should  always  corres¬ 
pond,  in  order  to  ensure  not  only  the  ease,  but 
also  the  safety,  of  the  rider. 

The  aids  of  the  legs  possessing  a  progressive 
strength,  produce  effect  accordingly,  and  are  thus 
to  be  applied  or  given : — the  leg  being  brought 
nearer  to  the  side  of  the  horse,  is  the  first  degree, 
or  lightest  aid.  Placing  the  leg  further  back, 
with  the  toe  turned  a  little  out,  is  the  next.  The 
lightest  touch  with  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  the  third  ; 
and  so  on,  increasing  the  degree  of  pressure  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  force  or  strength  of  the  required 
aid.  The  strongest  aid  is  the  application  of  the 
spur ;  when  the  leg  is  strongly  applied  without 
effect,  drop  the  toe,  %  which  the  spur  will  come 
in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  horse  ;  it  should  be 
slightly  applied,*  and  if  not  effective,  should  be 
followed  by  giving  the  spur  smartly,  which  is 
called  a  correction. 

Aids  with  the  whip  are  used,  when  requisite,  to 
assist  or  give  greater  effect  to  the  heel.  These 
consist  of  gentle  taps  on  the  hind  quarters,  and 
sometimes  on  the  shoulders.  When  given  on  the 
near  side,  the  hand  must  be  applied  behind  the 
back,  with  the  whip  held  by  the  fingers  somewhat 
after  the  manner  in  which  a  pen  is  held,  or  cross¬ 
ing  the  bridle-hand  when  intended  for  the 
shoulder. 

Corrections  are  given  by  the  whip  and  spurs. 
The  common  uses  of  the  whip  and  spurs  to  ani¬ 
mate  and  quicken  a  horse  are  not  called  correc¬ 
tions,  even  though  they  should  be  applied  with 
severity.  Correction  is  administered  for  dis¬ 
obedience,  obstinacy,  and  vice ;  and  should  be  so 
applied  that  the  horse  may  be  sensible  for  what 
he  receives  them.  For  instance,  should  your 
horse  kick  at  the  application  of  the  whip  to  his 
flank  or  quarter,  you  should,  at  the  instant,  ad¬ 


*  In  the  phraseology  of  the  school,  called  a  scratch. 


minister  the  correction  sharply  ;  should  he  kick 
at  it,  give  it  more  severely  ;  by  which  the  animal 
is  made  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  punished  for  it 
at  the  same  time. 

Good-tempered,  well-broken  horses  seldom  re¬ 
quire  correction ;  nor  indeed  should  it  ever  be 
administered  but  when  imperiously  demanded ; 
its  general  application  must  depend  much  upon 
the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  rider.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  correction  avails  nothing,  as  there  are 
some  horses,  when  determined  not  to  yield  to  the 
whip  and  spur,  will  sooner  die  than  submit ;  and 
when  the  whip  and  spur  have  been  smartly  applied 
several  times  without  effect,  (as  will  often  happen 
with  restive  horses)  other  methods  should  be 
adopted,  which  have  been  already  pointed  out. 

The  method  of  applying  the  spur  is  to  lower  the 
toe,  that  the  spur  may  be  given  full ;  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  the  spurs  with  force,  remove  your 
legs  from  the  sides  of  the  horse,  by  which  it  is 
evident  your  strength  for  the  purpose  in  question 
is  much  increased. 

When  you  correct  with  the  whip,  lift  the  arm 
high,  apply  the  w^hip  with  force,  and  let  the  stroke 
take  place  behind  the  girths,  round  the  belly. 
Sometimes  correction  is  applied  forward  to  the 
shoulders,  but  is  much  less  effective  than  the  for¬ 
mer  method. 

Some  horses  disregard  the  whip,  but  answer  the 
spur ;  others  disregard  the  spur,  but  are  fearful  of 
the  whip  :  but  they  are  not  numerous ;  few  horses 
indeed,  are  indifferent  to  the  spur. 

Animations  are  requests  or  stimulations  for  exer¬ 
tion,  life,  and  spirit,  and  proceed  from  the  hand, 
the  legs,  the  whip,  and  the  tongue.  The  first  has 
been  already  described  as  one  of  the  properties  of 
the  hand.  Animations  of  the  legs  are  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  them  to  the  sides  of  the  horse  to  induce  him 
to  increase  his  action.  Animations  of  the  whip 
are  slight  applications  of  it  to  quicken  the  horse — 
switching  the  whip  in  the  air,  without  touching  the 
horse,  will  very  often  answer  the  purpose.  The 
animation  of  the  legs  and  whip  may  be  regarded 
as  menaces  indicating  punishment,  if  disregarded. 
The  animation  or  clucking  of  the  tongue  is  too 
well  known  and  too  common,  not  to  be  well  un¬ 
derstood.  It  is  an  animation  which  is  pleasing  to 
the  horse,  as  he  answers  it  cheerfully.  Of  course, 
if  too  frequently  used,  it  loses  its  effect. 

Sooth  ings  are  the  opposite  of  animations.  They 
pacify  horses  that  are  timid  and  easily  frightened, 
and  those  that  have  much  spirit  and  fire  in  their 
constitutions.  They  are  very  effective;  but  not  so 
often  used  as  they  ought  to  be,  since  the  whip  and 
spurs  are  frequently  applied,  where  soothings 
would  much  better  answer  the  purpose.  A  horse, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  is  a  friendly  creature, 
is  fond  of  being  carressed,  and  seldom  makes  an 
ungrateful  return  for  kindness. 

The  voice  sooths  by  the  soft  mildness  of  its 
tone,  which  is  well  conveyed  to  a  horse  in  the 
words — Poor  Fellow  I — Good  Boy  !  and  the  like. 
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The  hand  sooths  by  patting.  The  legs  and  body 
by  a  relaxation,  sitting  quite  at  ease.  Let  it  be 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind,  that  patience  and 
good  temper  constitute  two  very  essential,  very 
effective,  and  very  beautiful  principles  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  horse.  Whenever  a  rider  suffers 
irritability  and  passion  to  prevail,  if  he  be  not  abso¬ 
lutely  foiled  by  the  horse,  the  business  will 
finish  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  on  both  sides. 
Persevering  mildness  will  not  only  accomplish 
every  purpose,  but  will  establish  a  consummate 
friendship  between  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

NATURAL  PACES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

These  are  the  Walk,  the  Trot,  and  the  Gallop. 
There  are  horses,  it  is  true,  which  are  called  Am¬ 
blers,  and  there  are  others  which  will  Canter  ;  the 
latter  is  a  short  gallop  ;  the  former  may  be  called 
(for  the  want  of  a  better  expression)  an  artificial 
movement ;  they  are  both,  however,  acquired  from 
the  instruction  of  man. 

THE  WALK 

Is  performed  with  less  exertion  than  any  of  the 
other  paces  of  the  horse,  and  is  the  slowest.  The 
action  of  the  walk  is  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
legs,  marking  four  distinct  beats  as  each  foot  in 
rotation  comes  to  the  ground  ;  which  is  performed 
in  the  following  order  : — The  off  fore  foot  leading 
first,  marks  one ;  the  near  hind  foot,  two ;  the  near 
fore  foot,  three;  and  the  off  hind  foot,  four. 
Though  the  feet  follow  each  other  quick,  yet  the 
slowness  of  the  action  causes  the  beats  to  be  flat. 
The  excellence  of  the  walk  consists  in  that  degree 
of  union  which  supports  the  horse’s  head,  and  raises 
his  feet  without  shortening  or  retarding  the  step  ; 
and  that  degree  of  animation  also,  which  quickens 
the  step  and  sharpens  the  beats,  without  falsifying 
the  time  or  altering  the  action.  No  horse  can  per¬ 
form  well  without  the  permission  or  assistance  of 
the  rider  : — for  instance,  if  the  head  be  not  sup¬ 
ported,  the  horse  moves  in  a  sluggish  manner,  and 
does  not  raise  the  foot  sufficiently  to  put  it  well 
out,  and  place  it  down  flat ;  the  step  consequently 
becomes  shortened,  and  the  horse  is  liable  to  catch 
or  touch  with  his  toe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
head  is  supported  too  high,  the  horse  cannot  put 
his  foot  out,  and  the  step  will  be  shortened  and 
retarded.  Should  you  animate  the  horse,  to 
quicken  his  step,  in  this  situation,  he  would  break 
time,  and  proceed  into  the  trot. 

THE  TROT. 

This  is  a  more  animated  and  quicker  pace  than 
the  walk,  and  is  thus  described  :  “  the  off  fore  foot 
and  the  near  hind  foot,  mark  one  beat ;  and  the 
near  fore  foot  and  the  off  hind  foot,  mark  another 
beat ;  so  that  the  action  of  the  trot  is  two  legs 
crosswise  off  the  ground,  and  two  legs  on,  which, 
in  alternate  change  of  situation,  mark  the  time  of 
one,  two.”  It  is  a  difflcult  matter,  however,  to 
ascertain  exactly  whether,  in  trotting,  the  horse 
really  does  move  in  the  manner  described.  I 
never  could  completely  satisfy  myself  on  this  head ; 
but  have  sometimes  been  induced  to  suppose  that 
two  legs  on  one  side  were  raised  together,  and  the 
horse  thus  performed  the  first  and  second  beat. 
On  mentioning  the  subject  to  a  military  riding 
master,  he  replied,  “  that  is  impossible,  as  the 


horse,  in  that  case,  must  fall  on  his  side.”  This 
assertion  does  not  appear  conclusive,  since  we  see 
that  human  beings  or  bipeds  are  under  the  positive 
necessity  of  using  this  lateral  motion  in  their  pro¬ 
gression,  nature  having  admirably  contrived  that 
while  one  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground,  the  super¬ 
incumbent  weight  is  supported  by  the  other  side. 
Will  not  this  reasoning  apply  to  the  trotting  of  the 
horse  ?  However,  let  the  J  matter  be  as  it  may,  the 
perfection  of  the  trot  consists  in  its  suppleness, 
which  gives  the  horse  a  free  use  of  his  limbs  ; 
next,  in  the  union,  by  which  the  labour  is  more 
equally  distributed  ;  then  the  action,  which  should 
be  true  and  equal  (by  which  is  meant  that  the 
liberty  of  the  fore-quarters  is  not  to  exceed  that  of 
the  hind;  nor  the  hind  the  fore,  otherwise  the  one 
will  distress  the  other,)  the  knee  up,  the  haunches 
bent,  springy  and  pliant,  the  step  measuring  exact 
and  true  distances,  marking  a  regular  time  of  one, 
two. 

In  the  trot,  the  horse  leads  with  a  foot  either 
right  or  left,  as  in  the  gallop,  by  which  the  leading 
side  is  a  little  more  advanced  than  the  other.  Most 
horses  lead  with  the  off  leg  ;  but  if  from  fatigue  or 
other  cause,  the  horse  changes  from  the  leg  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  it  becomes  very 
perceptible  to  the  rider  by  the  unpleasant  motion 
which  is  thus  produced . 

THE  GALLOP. 

As  the  trot  proceeds  from  the  walk,  so  the  gallop 
may  be  said  to  proceed  from  the  trot ;  since,  if  you 
animate  your  horse  beyond  the  trot,  he  gallops. 

The  action  of  the  gallop  is  thus  performed  : — 
Supposing  the  horse  to  be  leading  with  the  off  leg, 
the  near  fore  foot  is  first  raised  from  the  ground, 
then  the  off  fore  foot.  These  coming  to  the  ground 
in  the  same  order,  the  near  fore-foot  marks  one 
beat  or  time  ;  the  off  fore  foot  passing  the  other, 
while  both  are  in  the  air,  comes  to  the  ground  more 
forward,  and  is  the  leading  foot,  which  marks  the 
second  beat.  The  hind  feet  follow  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  near  hind  foot  making  a  third  beat;  and 
the  off  hind  foot,  passing  comes  to  the  ground  more 
forward,  and  marks  a  fourth  beat.  So  that  the 
action  of  the  gallop  is  the  two  fore  legs  leadino- 
close  after  each  other,  and  the  hind  legs  imme¬ 
diately  following  in  like  order  ;  which,  when  true, 
mark  a  regular,  sharp,  and  quick  time,  of  one, 
two,  three,  four. 

The  perfection  of  the  gallop  consists  in  the  sup 
pleness  of  the  limbs,  the  justness  of  the  action,  and 
the  regularity  of  the  time. 

The  gallop  is  not  true,  when  the  horse’s  legs  do 
not  follow  or  accompany  each  other  in  the  order 
described ;— that  is,  when  the  horse  leads  with  the 
right  foot  before,  and  the  left  foot  behind ;  or  with 
the  left  foot  before  and  the  right  foot  behind. 
Likewise  a  horse  is  said  to  be  false,  if,  in  galloping 
to  the  left,  he  leads  with  the  rightifoot ;  also,  if  in 
galloping  to  the  right,  he  leads  with  the  left  foot. 
For,  though  his  feet  follow  in  exact  order,  and  the 
gallop  would  be  just,  if  on  a  straight  line;  yet,  on 
circles,  or  round  sharp  turnings,  the  leading  foot 
must  be  that  to  which  he  is  going ;  since  the  horse 
is  not  secure  on  his  legs  in  these  situations,  unless 
the  haunches  are  united  and  the  croup  in ; — that  is, 
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the  hind  feet  describe  a  circle  something  less  than 
the  fore  feet,  which  secures  his  balance  while  he 
bends,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  his  bending 
so  much  as  he  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to 
do,  and  which  would  consequently  render  his  feet 
liable  to  slip  from  under  him. 

Finally,  the  gallop  when  disunited,  as  also  when 
extended  to  speed,  loses  its  harmony  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  time ;  as,  in  these  cases,  the  fore  legs 
measure  less  space  from  each  other;  as  also  the 
hind  legs ;  which  render  the  beats  quicker  in  each, 
and  leave  a  space  between  the  beats  of  the  fore 
legs  and  the  beats  of  the  hind  legs.  It  is  highly 
imprudent  to  turn  a  sharp  corner  on  the  full 
gallop. 

THE  STOP, 

Or  the  halt,  as  a  soldier  would  say,  should  be 
governed  by  circumstances,  and  must  depend  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  speed  at  which  you  are  going.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  by  military 
men,  and  by  professed  riding  masters  (who  pride 
themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  the  manbge  sys¬ 
tem)  that  the  stop  in  horsemanship,  is  an  instan¬ 
taneous  prevention  of  action,  without  the  least 
previous  indication  given  to  the  horse,  whereby  the 
animal  may  become  acquainted  with  the  intention 
of  the  rider.  The  following  is  the  language  of  the 
school  upon  it : — “  In  the  manbge  it  is  beautiful 
in  effect ;  shows  the  great" superiority  of  the  rider’s 
hand  over  the  horse  ;  thereby  gives  him  confi¬ 
dence,  confirms  the  horse  in  obedience,  unites  him, 
supples  the  haunches,  and  bends  the  houghs.  The 
perfection  of  the  stop  consists  in  the  action  ceasing 
at  the  finish  of  a  cadence,  without  breaking  the 
previous  time ;  the  horse  being  so  balanced  on  his 
haunches,  and  the  animation  still  alive,  that,  with 
liberty  given,  the  horse  can  advance  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  before.” 

Now,  the  sudden  stop  in  any  pace  faster  than 
the  walk,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  tendency ; 
and  mischief  can  scarcely  fail  to  result  fiom  the 
practice  of  it,  particularly  if  the  horse  be  moving 
rapidly.  It  will  be  very  apt  to  spring  the  sinews 
behind,  sprain  the  back,  or  hurt  the  loins.  The 
military  service  may  require  the  sudden  stop  when 
the  horse  is  in  rapid  motion,  for  aught  I  know ; 
but,  let  it  be  recollected  that  I  do  not  profess  to 
give  instructions  to  our  cavalry ;  and,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I  regard  the  sudden  stop 
as  a  species  of  foolery,  from  the  practice  of  which, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  there  can  scarcely  fail 
to  result  the  most  injurious  consequences. 

When  the  rider  wishes  to  stop  his  horse,  he 
should  close  his  arms  to  his  body,  taking  his  pull 
at  the  bridle  according  to  circumstances,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  knees 
against  the  horse  (according  to  the  pace,  &c.) 
bearing  moderately  in  the  stirrups,  and  leaning 
his  body  back.  He  will  thus  perceive  that  he  pro¬ 
cures  a  very  firm  seat,  one  which  gives  him  great 
strength,  and  enables  him  to  accomplish  his  object 
in  the  easiest  and  the  best  possible  manner.  More¬ 
over,  let  him  not  endeavour  to  stop  the  horse  too 
soon,  unless  to  avoid  a  precipice  or  other  danger. 
Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  sudden  stop  at 
full  gallop,  with  a  weak  horse  and  a  heavy  rider  ! 


LESSONS  FOR  FORMING  THE  HAND, 
AND  ACQUIRING  A  CORRECT  SEAT 
AND  GOOD  BALANCE. 

The  word  Lessons  would  seem  to  imply  the  use 
of  a  school,  and  the  assistance  of  a  master  ;  and 
both  are  highly  to  be  recommended  where  they  can 
be  procured.  In  many  large  towns  there  is  a 
building  for  the  purpose  of  a  riding  school.  The 
teacher  should  be  a  man  of  good  sense  ;  and  should 
be  fully  aware  that  for  horsemanship  on  the 
road  or  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  or  for  riding 
to  hounds  with  ease,  gracefulness,  and  safety, 
manhge  riding  is  not  a  requisite  preliminary,  nor 
indeed  are  the  principles  of  it  at  all  applicable. 
Should  the  learner  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  use  of 
a  riding  school  or  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  a 
grass  field  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  former ; 
and  the  proper  application  of  the  instructions  con¬ 
tained  in  these  instructions,  will  enable  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  the  latter  very  effectually.  Let  him 
mark  out  with  strong  pegs  (which  can  be  easily 
seen)  an  oblong  square,  about  sixty  yards  in  length 
by  thirty  broad,  upon  which  he  can  receive  the  in¬ 
structions  of  a  teacher,  or  teach  himself,  with  the 
assistance  of  almost  any  person. 

When  children  are  to  acquire  the  art  of  riding 
or  horsemanship,  they  must,  in  the  absence  of  a 
professed  master,  be  attended  by  a  good  tempered 
groom,  or  some  such  person,  who,  if  he  will 
follow  these  instructions,  the  object  in  view  can 
scarcely  fail  of  accomplishment.  It  may  fre¬ 
quently  happen  too,  that  grown  up  persons, 
utterly  ignorant  of  horsemanship,  may  wish  to 
acquire  the  art  of  riding ;  in  which  case  the  as¬ 
sistance  already  pointed  out  becomes  necessary,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  business.  There 
are  others,  who,  having  frequently  been  on  horse¬ 
back,  are  nevertheless  timid  or  awkward,  and 
anxious  to  acquire  greater  skill  for  the  purpose  of 
riding  with  confidence,  ease,  and  safety.  There 
are  others  in  the  habit  of  riding,  who,  having  ac¬ 
quired  bad  methods  on  horseback,  have  only  to 
study  the  instructions  here  given  to  become  expert 
and  elegant  horsemen. 

A  quiet,  good  tempered  horse,  with  a  delicate 
mouth,  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  case  of  children  or  very  timid  per¬ 
sons  ;  the  teacher  should  be  mounted  also  for  the 
purpose  of  riding  by  the  side  of  the  pupil,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  give  the  most  prompt  assistance ;  un¬ 
less  indeed,  the  longe  is  made  use  of  in  the  first 
lessons,  which  is  much  the  safest  and  best  method. 
What  I  mean  by  this  is,  that  the  horse  should  move 
in  a  circle,  a  long  rein  being  held  in  the  left  hand 
of  the  assistant  or  teacher  and  a  whip  in  his  right. 
Where  there  is  no  riding  school,  a  large  barn,  or 
other  building,  with  a  level  earth  floor,  of  sufficient 
extent  to  allow  the  horse  to  form  a  circle  of  ten  or 
twelve  yards  in  diameter,  would  be  a  good  place 
for  the  learner  to  take  or  practice  his  first  lessons, 
as  the  intrusion  of  strangers  might  be  thus  prevent¬ 
ed.  However,  whether  in  a  building  or  field,  let 
the  pupil  commence  thus : — Let  him  approach  the 
horse  and  mount.  Having  placed  himself  on  horse¬ 
back,  according  to  previous  directions,  letthe  pupil 
adjust  his  clothes ;  let  the  stirrups  be  taken  away, 
but  his  legs  nevertheless  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
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tion  as  if  his  feet  were  in  the  stirrups  or  as  nearly 
so  as  possible  :  let  him  then  invite  the  horse  to 
move  (according  to  previous  directions)  and  com¬ 
mence  with  the  walk,  the  assistant  or  teacher  hold¬ 
ing  the  long  rein  in  his  left  hand,  the  horse  describ¬ 
ing  a  circle  around  him. 

By  thus  commencing  without  stirrups,  the 
learner  will  acquire  a  good  balance,  and  a  firm 
grasp  with  his  knees,  legs,  &c.  After  the  pupil 
has  acquired  sufficient  confidence  he  may  trot,  and 
this  he  will  generally  be  able  to  perform  before  the 
finish  of  the  first  lesson.  As  he  improves  in  his 
balance  and  grasp,  he  will  of  course  invite  or  press 
the  horse  to  increased  motion  or  pace — from  the 
walk  to  the  trot,  from  the  trot  to  the  canter  or  short 
gallop — always  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  circle  a 
trifle  before  the  horse.  Let  him  circle  to  the  right 
and  left  alternately. 

In  order  to  enable  the  pupil  to  throw  his  chest 
well  forward,  he  may  practice  with  his  arms  placed 
behind  his  back.  After  having  acquired  a  good 
firm  seat,  he  may  use  the  stirrups,  of  the  length 
already  described  under  that  particular  head ; 
and  to  the  practice  of  circles  may  be  added  that  of 
crossing  from  one  side  to  another  without  altering 
the  horse’s  pace,  which  will  improve  his  seat  as 
also  his  handling  of  the  reins.  In  riding  schools, 
there  are  figures  on  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  pupil ;  but,  if  he  crosses  to  the  right 
and  left  and  vice  versa,  it  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  this  can  be  done  as  well  without  figures  as  with 
them. 

At  first  a  lesson  of  half  an  hour’s  duration  is 
sufficient,  which  may  be  increased  to  three  quarters, 
and  ultimately  to  an  hour,  resting  a  few  minutes 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  relief  both  to  the 
horse  and  rider.  I  strongly  recommend  also  occa¬ 
sional  practice  without  the  stirrups :  indeed  the 
commencement  of  every  lesson  should  be  thus  per¬ 
formed. 

As  soon  as  the  learner  has  acquired  sufficient 
confidence  he  should  finish  each  lesson  with  the 
leaping  bar,  beginning  with  it  low  and  increasing 
the  height  by  degrees,  but  never  beyond  four  feet : 
nor  should  the  horse  be  put  over  it  more  than  six 
or  seven  times  each  lesson,  lest  the  animal  become 
disguested,  as  no  horse  leaps  willingly  under  such 
circumstances.  Let  the  horse  be  walked  quietly 
up  to  the  bar,  and  take  the  leap  standing,  and  as 
the  learner  becomes  familiar  with  this  department 
of  the  art  of  horsemanship,  he  can  walk,  trot,  can¬ 
ter,  or  gallop  to  it,  just  as  he  pleases.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  said,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  sit  the  fly¬ 
ing  leap,  than  the  standing  leap,  and  such  is  the 
case  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  strictly  correct  that  the  learner  should  com¬ 
mence  with  the  standing  leap,  as  it  is  much  less 
alarming  to  him.  The  matter  is  quite  different 
with  an  experienced  horseman.  A  learner  will 
contrive  to  keep  on  the  horse  in  a  standing  leap, 
but  the  increased  force  or  animation  of  the  horse 
in  the  flying  leap  would  alarm  him,  and  he  would 
be  very  liable  to  fall.  Where  the  leap  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  height,  the  horse  should  be  put  briskly 
at  it. 

The  subject  now  brings  me  to  the  position  of  the 
rider  while  leaping,  which,  however,  in  the  modern 
phraseology  of  sportsmen,  is  called 


LEAPING. 

This  is  an  operation  which  is  highly  interesting 
to  youth,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
something  pleasing  and  even  picturesque  in  it  when 
well  performed.  I  have  many  times  observed  bold 
riders  after  hounds,  who  nevertheless  sat  very 
awkwardly  over  their  jumps ;  and  for  leaping  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  proper  or  masterly  manner, 
practice,  judgment,  and  dexterity  are  requisite. 
The  horse  should  come  fairly  up  to  his  jump,  and 
should  receive  just  that  degree  of  support  from  the 
rider  as  is  consistent  with  correct  performance,  and 
no  more.  It  is  a  pretty  art  to  put  a  horse  well 
over  his  jumps. 

I  directed  that  the  pupil  should  take  his  early 
lessons  in  horsemanship  without  stirrups ;  but  in 
going  over  the  bar,  I  recommend  the  use  of  stirrups 
in  the  first  instance,  which  will  give  the  rider  more 
confidence,  (since  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
jump  with  stirrups  than  without  them)  and  after  a 
lesson  or  two,  I  recommend  him  to  practice  with¬ 
out  them. 

As  I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  repeatedly 
mentioned,  that  the  great  secret  or  art  of  horseman¬ 
ship  consists  in  the  rider  taking  a  corresponding- 
position  to  that  of  the  horse,  I  must  remind  the 
reader,  that,  in  leaping,  the  truth  of  this  maxim  is 
strikingly  exemplified.  The  position  of  the  rider 
should  change  with  that  of  the  horse  ;  for  instance, 
when  the  horse  is  brought  to  the  bar,  the  rider’s 
body,  should  be  upright,  his  legs  applied  firmly  to 
the  horse’s  sides,  a  trifle  backwarder  than  a  per¬ 
pendicular,  (by  which  the  rider  acquires  a  stronger 
hold  with  the  knees  and  the  calves)  by  which  the 
toes  become  rather  sunk,  and  if  the  toe  be  a  little 
turned  out,  it  will  strengthen  the  muscular  grasp. 
The  stirrups  should  be  of  that  length,  so  that,  after 
you  have  assumed  the  position  just  described,  you 
bear  very  little  in  them,  but  which  will  receive  the 
usual  weight  which  you  bear  in  them  as  the  horse 
lands  on  the  other  side.  The  hand  of  the  rider 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  low,  the  reins 
not  too  short,  but  that  just  by  the  pressure  of  your 
fingers  you  can  feel  the  horse’s  mouth.'^  In  this 
position  the  rider  should  approach  the  bar,  when  the 
pressure  of  his  legs  and  movement  of  the  hand  will 
invite  the  horse  to  rise,  and  as  he  rises,  the  body  of 
the  rider  must  come  forward  so  as  to  preserve  its 
perpendicular,  or  perhaps  describe  a  very  trifling  in¬ 
clination  forward — the  back  kept  in,  the  head  firm . 
At  the  instant  the  horse  takes  his  spring  from  his 
hind  legs,  the  rider  should  slip  his  breach  under 
(as  it  were)  or  forward,  and  let  his  body  go  very 
freely  back — the  hands  down,  legs  close — till  the 
horse’s  hind  legs  have  come  to  the  ground. 

By  way  of  elucidation,  I  will  state  the  reasons 
for  the  particular  directions  which  I  have  given  in 
regard  to  leaping.  I  desired  the  hand  to  be  kept 
low  ;  since,  if  it  were  elevated,  it  would  raise  the 
horse’s  head  and  nose,  and  straighten  his  neck,  in 
which  position  he  would  not  be  able  to  unite  or 
gather  himself  for  the  purpose  of  rising  and  taking 


*  Under  the  head  “  Riding  to  Hounds,”  more 
has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  leaping,  as  in 
hunting  jumps  are  presented  under  all  possible 
forms. 
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his  spring.  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  a  horse 
when  at  liberty  in  the  field,  since  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  circumstance  for  a  horse  to  jump  over  the 
fence  from  one  field  to  another ;  in  this  case  the 
animal  is  unrestrained,  and  will  perform  the  act  of 
leaping  in  a  manner  the  most  pleasant  and  easy  to 
himself,  the  most  natural  and  the  most  correct.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  horse  lowers  his  head, 
draws  himself  together,  rises  and  takes  his  spring  ; 
and  therefore  when  riding  over  the  bar  (or  any 
other  leap)  the  nearer  we  can  approach  the  natural 
position,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  perform  the  leap 
correctly,  with  ease  and  safety  to  the  rider  and  also 
to  the  horse. 

If  a  horse  is  forced  to  leap  with  his  head  held 
up  (or  even  too  tight)  he  cannot  clear  the  jump — 
he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  make  an  awkward 
business  of  it,  and  if  he  gets  over,  most  likely  all 
the  four  feet  will  come  to  the  ground  together, 
making  what  is  called  a  buck  leap,  which  is  very 
unpleasant  to  the  rider  and  also  to  the  horse.  I 
have  seen  horses  which  had  contracted  the  habit 
of  buck  leaping  ;  but  such  horses  never  leap  well, 
and  are  unpleasant  to  ride. 

As  to  what  is  called  lifting  a  horse  at  his  jumps, 
(a  term  constantly  in  the  mouth  of  ignorant  and 
unskilful  horsemen)  three  times  out  of  four  it  ob¬ 
structs,  rather  than  assists,  the  horse.  Lifting  can 
only  be  put  in  practice  by  a  skilful  horseman. 
When  the  horse  rises,  his  mouth  should  be  felt  as 
lightly  as  possible,  if  at  all,  (I  am  supposing  the 
standing  leap)  the  hand,  however,  should  support 
him  gently  from  the  moment  he  has  taken  his 
spring  till  he  has  fairly  landed,  the  bearing  of  which 
should  be  tighter  or  more  heavy  as  his  fore  feet 
come  to  the  ground,  which  will  materially  assist 
both  the  horse  and  his  rider.  In  the  flying  leap, 
as  the  horse  goes  with  force,  he  will  require  more 
support  from  the  hand,  but  precisely  in  the  same 
way.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  seen  lifting 
practiced  by  ignorant  riders  is  merely  lifting  or 
pulling  up  the  horse’s  head,  by  which  the  animal 
is  in  general  disabled  from  clearing  the  leap. 
When,  in  hunting,  horses  become  fatigued,  they 
require  greater  support  from  the  hand,  and  may 
be  materially  assisted,  if  lifted  judiciously. 

The  raising  of  the  hand  when  the  horse  is  rising 
at  the  bar,  in  those  who  are  learning  to  ride,  arises 
from  fear  ;  they  attempt  to  hold  on 'by  the  bridle, 
which  method  however,  they  must  abandon,  or  they 
cannot  succeed.  The  hand  raised  in  this  situation 
prevents  the  rider  from  leaning  his  body  back; 
and  if  the  horse  makes  a  resolute  or  strong  leap, 
thejrider  must  be  plucked  or  pulled  out  of  the  sad¬ 
dle  upon  the  horse’s  neck. 

The  close  application  of  the  legs  to  the  sides  of 
the  horse  is  so  obviously  necessary  as  to  require 
no  explanation.  It  will  be  perceived,  page  62, 
that  I  direct  the  toe  to  be  inclined  downwards, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  manbge,  the 
teachers  of  which  direct  the  heel  to  be  sunk,  and 
the  toe  to  be  raised.  To  place  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt,  let  any  person  get  on  horseback,  try 
both  positions,  and  then  judge  for  himself.  He 
will  find,  with  the  heels  sunk  as  much  as  possible 
^for  such  are  the  manege  instructions)  the  muscles 


of  the  legs  become  extended  or  stretched,  and  lose 
all  compressive  force  or  grasp ;  with  the  toe  in¬ 
clining  downward,  and  the  heel  consequently 
raised,  he  will  find  himself  enabled  to  grasp  very 
firmly  with  the  knee  and  the  muscles  of  the  legs, 
as  I  have  already  observed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
In  fact,  in  one  case  you  ride  by  the  balance ;  in 
the  other,  you  are  enabled  to  give  great  assistance 
to  the  balance  by  the  compressive  force  of  the 
muscles, — you  may  get  safely  over  by  the  balance 
if  all  goes  right  and  smooth ;  but,  should  the  horse 
swerve,  or  any  irregularity  occur,  your  seat  will  be 
disordered  at  least,  and  you  are  very  likely  to  be 
thrown. 

With  respect  to  the  back  of  the  rider  being 
hollow  ;  were  the  body  to  be  brought  forward  with 
a  round  back,  it  could  scarcely  assume  the  leaning 
position  backward  in  time  ;  whereas,  if  the  back 
of  the  rider  be  hollow  when  the  horse  springs  for¬ 
ward,  it  will  naturally  fall  into  the  proper  position, 
if  the  hand  be  not  raised  to  prevent  it. 

If  the  head  be  not  held  firm,  the  action  of  leap¬ 
ing  might  occasion  the  rider  to  bite  his  tongue,  or 
possibly  cause  a  wrench  of  the  neck . 

Slipping  the  breech  forward  (under  you  as  it 
were)  gives  the  bod}f  more  liberty  to  lean  back  ; 
and  unless  the  body  is  well  back  when  the  horse’s 
feet  come  to  the  ground,  the  shock  will  move  the 
rider  forward,  and  in  consequence,  the  horse  loses 
the  support  of  the  hand,  and  both  are  in  danger  of 
falling.  If  you  assume  an  upright  position,  or 
move  your  legs  from  their  proper  situation,  before 
the  leap  is  completed,  you  can  scarcely  escape  dis¬ 
order,  loss  of  balance — perhaps  a  fall. 

By  leaning  the  body  very  freely  back,  the  rider 
not  only  assumes  the  corresponding  motion  of  the 
horse,  but  can  also  take  firmer  hold  with  his  legs. 
A  little  practice  will  soon  convince  the  learner  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  stated. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  when  the  leap  is  well 
performed,  the  rider  should  be  able  to  carry  over 
the  bar  a  shilling  or  halfpenny  under  each  foot, 
each  knee,  and  one  under  the  rump.  The  seat 
should  be  close  ;  if  the  breech  or  seat  be  ever  so 
little  raised  from  the  saddle,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong. 

Leaping  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of 
the  science  of  horsemanship,  since  it  is  upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  seat  must  be  maintained 
in  all  violent  exertions  or  difficult  situations  of  the 
horse. 


A  few  days  ago,  .T.  Moulton,  a  wild  fowl  shooter 
of  Boston,  w'ent  to  Norton-upon-Tees  to  pursue  his 
business  of  fowling.  After  being  out  during  three 
successive  tides  without  being  enabled  to  reach  any 
harbour,  he  was  seen  in  his  small  gunning  shout  by  a 
Captain  of  the  port  of  Boston,  who  immediatelv 
went  to  his  assistance  ;  he  was,  however,  only  able 
to  mutter  a  few  words,  which  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  died  instantly.  Long  exposure  to  the 
inclement  weather  was  evidently  the  cause  of  his 
death — Lincoln  Mercury. 
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THE  SNAKE  AND  THE  ADDER. 


(From  Johnson’s  Gamekeeper’s  Directory  J) 

These  reptiles  are  generally  held  in  detestation 
and  abhorrence,  and  not  without  reason.  Their 
form  and  appearance  produce  any  thing  rather 
than  pleasing  sensations  on  the  mind,  while  their 
manners  and  mode  of  life  are  no  way  calculated 
to  atone  for  or  recompense  their  hideous  deformity. 
They  prey  upon  frogs,  field  mice,  &c.  and  1  have 
no  doubt  destroy  the  unfledged  young  of  winged 
game  whenever  it  comes  in  their  way. 

“  A  gamekeeper  of  Mr.  D.  Grosvenor  in  Dorset¬ 
shire  hearing  a  partridge  utter  a  distressful  cry, 
was  attracted  by  the  sound  into  a  piece  of  oats, 
when  the  bird  ran  round  him  much  agitated  ;  upon 
his  looking  minutely  among  the  corn,  he  saw  a 
large  snake  in  the  midst  of  the  infant  brood,  which 
he  killed,  and  perceiving  the  body  of  the  reptile 
considerably  distended,  he  opened  the  belly, 
when  to  his  astonishment,  two  young  partridges 
ran  from  their  horrid  prison,  and  joined  their 
mother;  two  others  were  found  in  the  snake’s  sto¬ 
mach  quite  dead.” 

It  might  be  hastily  supposed  that  young  part¬ 
ridges  being  so  swift  of  foot,  would  easily  run 
away  from  the  snake  ;  but  before  we  come  to  such 
a  conclusion,  we  must  look  at  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  particularly  consider  the  mode  in 
which  x'eptiles  of  this  kind  secure  their  prey.  It 
has  already  been  seen  that  the  weasel  tribe  are  able 
to  overtake  the  hare  or  the  rabbit,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  very  inferior  speed. — The  wretched  ani¬ 
mal  which  forms  the  object  of  pursuit  is  so  terrifi¬ 
ed  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  literally  frightened  to 
death.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  prey  of  the 
serpent  tribes,  though  they  resort  to  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  mode  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Serpents 
of  necessity  move  very  slowly,  and  therefore  may 
be  said  rather  to  wait  for,  than  pursue,  their  prey. 
AVhen  they  perceive  an  object  for  their  purpose, 
they  open  their  mouth  to  its  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
tent,  fand  it  is  astonishing  to  what  a  width  they 
can  distend  their  jaws,  as  I  have  witnessed)  and 
glaringly  fix  their  eyes  upon  it.  The  animal  be¬ 
comes  paralyzed,  as  it  were,  or  at  least  unable  to 
make  off,  and  after  making  a  few  turns,  and  ut¬ 
tering  plaintive  cries  perhaps,  approaches  its  dead¬ 
ly  and  glaring  enemy,  who  as  soon  as  its  victim 
comes  within  reach,  darts  at  it,  seizes  it  fiercely, 
and  ultimately  swallows  it.  If  the  creature  which 
the  serpent  has  killed  be  difficult  to  swallow,  the 
latter  covers  it  with  a  sort  of  mucus  or  saliva,  and 
at  length  di’aw's,  or  rather  sucks,  it  down  its  throat ; 
though  the  operation  may  perhaps  employ  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  during  w'hich  the  reptile’s  eyes  ap¬ 
pear  ready  to  start  from  the  sockets  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  straining  which  they  seem  to  undergo. 

When  the  prey  is  fairly  swallowed,  the  reptile 
becomes  completely  sluggish  and  inactive,  and  as 
the  process  of  digestion  is  remarkably  slow,  they 
will  remain  for  weeks  before  their  activity  re¬ 
turns,  and  they  again  seek,  or  rather  lay  wait,  for 
prey. 

Many  accounts  have  been  given  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  of  the  great  size  or  bulk  of 
animals  which  the  larger  tribes  of  serpents  have 
sw’allowed,  and  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  they 
have  seized  and  swallowed  them. 

This  singular  power  in  the  serpent  tribe  of 
rendering  their  prey  unable  to  escape  from  glar¬ 
ing  upon  it  with  distended  jaws  has  been  called 
fascination  ;  but  the  term  is  incorrect,  since 


the  victim  is  rendered  incapable  of  escape  from 
terror. 

I  once  saw  a  moderate  sized  rattle  snake  which 
had  just  arrived  from  America ;  the  weather  was 
very  warm,  and  the  reptile  was  very  lively,  much 
moi-e  so  than  I  had  ever  observed  one  before,  and 
I  have  seen  half  a  score  at  least.  On  my  entering 
the  room,  it  moved  from  one  end  of  its  cage  to  the 
other,  and  coiling  itself  up,  placed  its  head  in  the 
centre  of  its  folds.  I  approached  close  to  the  cage 
for  the  purpose  of  more  narrowly  examining  it, 
when  it  fixed  its  eyes  wdth  the  most  deadly  glare 
upon  me :  it  opened  its  mouth  also,  and  I  was 
really  astonished  at  the  extent  to  which  it  distend¬ 
ed  its  jaws  : — it  presented  altogether  the  most  hide¬ 
ous  appearance  I  ever  beheld  !  After  the  lapse  of 
some  seconds,  or  perhaps  a  minute,  it  darted  at 
me,  but  was  prevented  from  reaching  its  object 
by  the  wires  of  its  cage,  nor  can  they  under  any 
circumstances  dart  more  than  their  own  length. 
However,  that  this  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
whole  tribe  take  their  prey  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt. 

In  this  country,  there  are  but  two  varieties  of 
the  serpent  tribe —  the  snake  and  the  adder  ;  the 
former  of  which  is  larger  than  the  latter,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  destitute  of  the  fangs,  which 
clearly  shews  that  it  is  incapable  of  inflicting  a 
poisonous  wound.  The  snake  is  more  elongated 
than  the  adder  ;  its  head  and  jaws  are  narrower, 
and  its  tail  tapers  more  to  a  point.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  the  snake  a  yard  in  length  or  more  ; 
the  adder  is  seldom  more  than  two  thirds  as  long. 
The  snake  deposits  eggs  which  are  hatched,  in 
a  dunghill  perhaps,  and  the  young  are  very  numer¬ 
ous. 

The  adder  is  shorter  than  the  snake,  as  I  have 
already  observed  ;  its  tail  tapers  more  abruptly, 
while  its  head  presents  more  triangular  form  ; 
but,  above  all,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  snake 
by  its  fangs  which  project  from  the  upper  jaw  and 
hang  outside  the  lower  lips.  It  is  more  dusky 
coloured  than  the  snake,  and  altogether  more  ugly. 
Its  young  are  formed  in  eggs  in  the  womb,  which,' 
however,  burst  the  shell  before  they  are  brought 
forth,  and  are  thus  produced  alive.  If  an  adder 
be  met  with  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  gestation 
is  killed  and  opened,  eggs  will  be  found,  containing 
living  young,  which,  on  being  liberated  from  the 
shell,  will  make  off— at  least,  if  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced. 

The  adder  is  frequently  found  on  moorlands, 
fens,  and  in  low  situations  ;  the  snake  in  old  dry 
walls,  banks,  &c.  The  bite  of  the  latter  (though 
when  caught  by  the  hand  it  seldom,  I  think,  at¬ 
tempts  to  bite)  is  attended  by  no  ill  consequence  ; 
that  of  the  former  is  highly  dangerous,  and  has 
often  proved  fatal  :  though  it  would  appear  to 
me  not  difficult  of  cure,  as  the  following  case  will 
shew  : — 

Some  years  ago,  while  out  in  search  of  young 
wild  ducks  upon  a  fenny  marsh  in  the  Month  of 
August,  my  dog  was  bitten  by  an  adder  on  the 
point  or  end  of  the  nose,  which  immediately  swelled 
to  a  frightful  size.  I  made  my  way  to  the  nearest 
house  (distant  at  least  a  mile)  and  procui*ed  some 
sweet  oil,  which  luckily  was  in  the  house.  I  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  part,  which  I  continued  to  rub  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  swelling  to  abate.  I  continued  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  rub  the  oil  upon  the  part  for  two  hours, 
when  the  swelling  was  so  much  reduced  that  I 
vyent  honie ;  but  applied  sweet  oil  again  several 
times  during  the  afternoon  :  the  swelling  entirely 
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subsided,  and  the  dog  appeared  in  his  usual  good 
health  and  spirits  the  following  morning. 

Olive  oil,  it  is  said,  is  superior  to  any  other  oil  : 
common  sweet  oil,  however,  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the 
vegetable  oils,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  would  have 
the  desired  elfect.  Animal  oil,  1  am  of  opinion, 
would  not  answer,  though  I  never  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  experimentally  ascertaining  this 
point. 

The  mode  in  which  the  wound,  made  by  the 
adder,  is  envenomed  is  the  following ; — In  the 
head  of  the  adder  (and  indeed  of  all  the  poisonous 
tribes  of  serpents)  there  is  a  sort  of  alembic  by 
which  the  venomous  fluid  is  distilled,  and  this  fluid 
is  received  into  a  kind  of  bladder,  seated  at  the 
roots  of  the  fangs,  and  into  which  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  the  ends  of  the  latter  are  inserted.  The  fangs 
are  hollow  or  slit,  or  at  least  contain  a  passage  for 
;)he  fluid  in  question  from  the  place  where  it  is  seat¬ 
ed  to  the  points  of  these  fang  teeth  :  w'hen,  there¬ 
fore,  the  adder  bites,  at  the  moment  the  points  of 
the  langs  enter  the  object,  the  roots  ofthem  press 
upon  the  reservoir  or  bag  containing  the  poison, 
which  is  thus  injected  into  the  wound.  The  ven¬ 
omous  fluid,  if  taken  internally,  is  harmless  :  it  is 
the  injection  of  it  into  the  blood  or  system  which 
produces  such  alarming  results. 

From  a  consideration  of  this  subject  altogether, 
it  is  highly  advisable  for  gamekeepers  to  destroy 
these  reptiles  whenever  opportunity  offers.  They 
continue  in  a  dormant  state  during  the  winter  in^ 
their  holes  : — they  creep  forth  as  the  warm  wea¬ 
ther  approaches,  and  are  the  most  active  and  most 
dangerous  during  the  heat  of  summer. 


ON  THE  PREDACIOUS  HABITS  OF 
THE  SHRIKE,  OR  FLUSHER. 

By  Edward  Blyth. 

As  there  are  yet  many  naturalists  who  doubt  the 
predacious  habits  of  the  shrike  {Lanius  Collurio,) 
the  following  facts,  which  have  occurred  within 
the  sphere  of  my  own  observation,  may  not  per¬ 
haps,  deemed  superfluous,  or  uninteresting. 

Twice,  during  the  last  summer,  birds  of  this 
species  have  been  brought  to  me  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  nets  of  bird-catchers,  on  attempting 
to  seize  upon  their  brace  birds :  the  nets  had  been 
spread  under  a  hedge.  An  instance  also  occurred 
of  one  of  these  shrikes  being  seen  by  a  lad,  on 
whose  varacity  I  can  rely,  to  carry  off  a  small  bird; 
which,  on  a  stone  being  thi’own  at  it,  was  dropped, 
and  proved  to  be  a  young  whitethroat,  {Curruca 
cinerea,  Brisson,)  that  had  but  recently  left  the 
nest. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
shrike  attacks  its  prey,  I  opened  the  door  of  a  cage 
containing  one  of  these  birds,  and  was  about  to 
put  a  sparrow  in  it,  when  before  I  could  disengage 
it  from  my  hand,  the  shrike  seized  it  most  instan¬ 
taneously  in  its  claws,  striking  out  in  the  manner 
of  a  falcon.  Its  death  was  effected  in  an  instant. 
The  shrike  extended  his  wings  and  spread  his  tail 
over  it,  in  precisely  the  manner  of  a  hawk,  and  kill¬ 
ed  it  by  picking  a  hole  in  the  skull.  He  then  flew 
to  a  perch,  carrying  the  sparrow  in  his  claws,  and 
fixing  one  foot  upon  it  began  to  devour  it,  nor  did 


he  disist  until  he  had  nearly  finished  the  whole 
bird,  which  he  held  in  this  manner  for  upwards  of 
two  hours. 

I  did  not  observe  that  the  shrike  endeavoured  to 
find  a  nail  or  stake  on  which  he  might  fasten  his 
victim,  as  is  the  usual  habit  of  birds  of  this  genus ; 
but  I  doubt  not,  that  had  there  been  any  such 
convenience,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  avail 
himaelf  of  it.  The  feathers  and  other  indigestible 
parts,  were  afterwards  ejected  in  pellets  by  the 
mouth.  This  shrike  was  quite  a  young  bird,  and 
had  not  fed  himself  above  a  month. 

Mr.  Selby  remarks,  that  various  small  birds 
have  been  observed  to  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  young  unmolested,  within  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  shrike’s  nest ;  and  I  remember  once 
noticing  a  white-throat’s  nest  within  ten  paces  ofthat 
of  a  pair  of  these  birds.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
curious  fact;  and  Sir  W.  Jardine  mentions  an  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  a  wild  duck  was  discovered  sifting 
within  ten  yards  of  the  eyry  of  a  peregrine  falcon. 
It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  infer  from  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  the  peregrine  is  not  a  bird  of  prey;  and 
accordingly  the  former  cannot  be  adduced  as  an 
argument  against  the  rapacious  habits  of  the 
shrike. 

The  flusher  appears  to  subsist  principally  on  the 
larger  insects,  (and  I  have  noticed,  that,  when  it 
can  procure  this  food  in  great  abundance,  it  eats 
only  the  abdomen)  ;  but  if,  at  any  time,  it  experi¬ 
ences  a  deficiency  of  insect  food,  it  then  probably 
preys  chiefly  upon  field-mice,  and  such  small  birds 
as  it  can  contrive  to  seize  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  birds  are 
thus  destroyed.  I  once  observed  six  or  seven 
large  beetles  and  humble  bees,  transfixed  by  one  of 
these  birds  on  the  thorns  of  a  sloebush  each  of 
which  had  been  deprived  of  its  abdomen. 


Splendid  Run  with  Mr.  De  Burgh’s  Hounds. — 
On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  January,  being  the  first  day 
after  the  frost,  the  fixture  of  the  West  Drayton  Hounds 
was  “the  Kennel and  those  gentlemen  who  met  them 
there  will  not  easily  forget  the  brilliant  day’s  sport  I  am 
about  to  record.  The  stag  was,  as  usual,  turned  out 
quietly,  at  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  De  Burgh’s  house, 
and  had  been  gone  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when 
the  hounds  were  laid  on  ;  at  first  the  anticipations  of  a 
run  over  the  grass  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  realised, 
for  the  hounds  set  off’  at  a  rattling  pace  in  a  contrary 
direction,  showing,  however,  by  the  pace  and  head  they 
carried,  that  the  scent  was  excellent.  At  first  they 
went  across  Philpot’s  Farm  to  the  Drayton  and  Ux- 
bridg'e  Road,  which,  however,  they  never  crossed,  but, 
turning  to  the  right,  ran  parallel  with  it  nearly  to  Ux¬ 
bridge  town.  Here  they  turned  again  short  to  the 
right,  crossed  the  Uxbridgeand  London  road,  into  Hil¬ 
lingdon  Park,  at  the  Hah  Hah,  or  (sunk  fence)  straight 
over  the  Park,  at  a  splitting  pace,  and,  crossing  the 
lane,  at  length  reached  the  grass  country.  At  first 
they  seemed  to  incline  towards  Ickenham,  but  leaning 
to  the  right  up  the  hill,  they  went  to  Pole  Hill  Farm, 
which  they  left  on  the  right,  and  down  by  the  gorse 
cover  to  Gutteridge  Wood.  Here  they  turned  short 
again  to  the  right,  over  the  brook,  and  bore  awav  over 
all  that  splendid  country  till  they  nearly  reached  Har¬ 
row  Hill.  Here  they  bore  away  to  the  left,  and  the 
stag  was  viewed  for  the  first  time,  in  the  water  at  Pin¬ 
ner  Park,  where  he  was  finally  taken,  after  as  fine  a  run, 
of  one  hour  and  eight  minutes,  without  a  check,  as  ever 
was  seen.  The  distance  from  point  to  point  is  upwards 
of  eleven  miles,  but  the  ground  run  over  was,  at  least, 
sixteen. 
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Inverness  is  considered  as  the  capital  of 
the  Highlands  ;  it  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ness,  and  is  said  to 
contain  something  more  than  eight  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  generally  well- 
built  of  grey  stone,  which  indeed  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  towns  in  Scotland ;  yet  the 
peculiar  dingy  colour  of  the  stone  gives  to  the 
houses  a  dark,  dirty  appearance.  The  river 
does  not  appear  very  deep  opposite  the  town, 
but,  by  means  of  the  Murray  Frith,  ships  of 
one  hundred  tons  burthen  can  approach  with¬ 
in  little  more  than  a  mile  of  Inverness,  while 
smaller  vessels  can  come  up  the  quay,  which, 
though  small,  appears  sufficiently  capacious 
tor  the  commerce  of  the  place.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  groceries,  haberdasher}-,  hard¬ 
ware,  &c. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Inverness, 
at  least  for  exportation,  is  sacking.  Salmon 
is  also  exported  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  that  caught  in  the  Ness  is  reputed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  river  in  flavour. 
Herrings  are  also  taken  in  the  Murray  Frith, 
as  well  as  some  other  fish. 

The  opulence  of  Inverness,  it  is  said,  has 
sometimes  made  it  the  object  of  plunder  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  their  dependents. 

We  mere  much  amused  in  walking  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ness,  at  witnessing  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  washer-women,  many  of  whom 
were  busily  occupied.  They  walk  a  few  yards 
into  the  river,  when  placing  the  washing-tub 
in  the  water,  they  step  into  it,  and  perform 
the  same  operation  with  their  feet,  as  English¬ 
women  are  seen  to  do  with  their  hands.  They 
appeared  to  be  washing  clothes  principally  ; 
one,  however,  I  observed,  that  was  cleansing 
potatoes  in  a  similar  way.  This  custom  is 
prevalent  throughout  Scotland,  but  I  did  not 
in  any  place  through  which  I  passed,  see  so 
much  of  it,  or  see  it  in  such  perfection,  as  at 
Inverness ;  which  was  unquestionably  owing 
to  the  superior  convenience  which  the  Ness 
oflered  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  north  of  the  town,  a  place  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  remains  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Fort ;  while  on  the  south  side,  on 
an  eminence,  stood  Fort  George,  taken  and 
blown  up  by  the  Highlanders  in  1746.  The 
fort  had  been  an  ancient  castle,  where,  as  we 
are  told,  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth, 
but  this  is  a  disputed  point,  as  oflier  authori¬ 
ties  lay  the  scene  near  Elgin.  These,  though 
ruins,  were  highly  interesting,  from  their  as¬ 
sociation  with  history  ;  they  were  picturesque 
also,  for 

“  Time 

Has  moulded  into  beauty  mauy  a  tower, 

Whicli,  when  it  frowned  with  all  its  battlements, 

W'^as  only  terrible.” 

The  neighbourhood  of  Inverne.ss  is  highly 


beautiful.  Every  thing  is  done  for  Inver¬ 
ness  (says  Macculloch)  that  can  be  effected 
by  wood  and  by  cultivation  ;  the  characters  of 
which  have  altogether  a  richness,  a  variety  and 
a  freedom,  which  we  miss  round  Edinburgh. 
The  mountains  are  finer,  more  various,  and 
more  near.  Each  outlet  is  different  from  the 
other,  and  each  is  beautiful ;  whether  we  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  Fort  George  or  towards  Moy, 
or  enter  the  valley  of  the  Ness,  or  skirt  the 
shores  of  the  Beauley  Firth;  while  a  short 
and  commodious  ferry  wafts  us  to  the  lovely 
country  opposite,  rich  with  woods  and  coun¬ 
try  seats  and  cultivation.  Inverness  has  been 
strangely  under-rated.  To  compare  the  coun¬ 
try  again  with  Edinburgh,  since  it  is  the  near¬ 
est  comparison  that  can  be  made,  there  is  an 
air  of  careless  wealth  of  surface  about  it,  a 
profusion  of  rurality,  as  the  grandiloquous 
phrase  it,  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  dry  and  cold  economy  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  trees  that  are  seen  only  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  millions  that  are  wanting, 
and  where  every  field  and  road  is  deformed 
by  a  stone  wall,  as  if  it  were  a  land  of  thieves 
and  law,  as  if  the  bones  of  a  country  were 
appearing  through  its  meagre  surface.  It  is 
also  the  boast  of  Inverness  to  unite  two  op¬ 
posed  qualities,  and  each  in  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection, — the  characters  of  a  rich,  open 
lowland  country  with  those  of  the  wildest 
alpine  scenery;  both  also  being  close  at  hand, 
and,  in  many  places  intermixed  ;  while  to  all 
this  is  added  a  series  of  maritime  landscape 
not  often  equalled. 

“  The  singular  hill,  Tom-na-heurich,  and 
the  hill  of  Craig  Phadric,  add  much  variety 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ness,  which  is  now  a  no¬ 
ble  rivei,  broad,  clear,  and  strong;  nor  do  the 
extensive  sweeps  of  fir-wood  produce  here 
that  arid  effect  which  so  commonly  attends 
them  ;  contrasted  and  supported  as  they  are 
by  green  meadows,  by  woods  of  other  form, 
and  by  the  variety  of  the  surface.  Tom-na- 
heurich,  not  ill  compared  to  a  vessel  with  its 
keel  uppermost,  is,  or  rather  was,  a  reputed 
haunt  of  fairies  ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  relict  of 
the  ancient  alluvium,  the  remainder  of  which 
has  been  carried  forward  to  the  sea  ;  and  of 
the  original  depth  of  which,  in  this  part,  it  is 
a  standing  measure  and  testimony.  Tom-na- 
heurich  is  the  reported  burial  place  of  the 
poet,  Thomas,  of  Ereildonne,  the  rhymer; 
though  by  what  means  this  happened  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  in  itself  the  tumulus 
that  covers  his  body  ;  his  barrow  ;  and  it  is 
assuredly  a  most  respectable  one,  as  the  ar¬ 
mies  which  fought  at  Hara  Law  might  11  be 
be  under  it,  and  find  room  withal.  But  this 
is  not  all  About  three  hundred  years  ago, 
there  arrived  at  Inverness  two  itinerant  fid- 
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diers,  wIjo  gave  public  notice  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  and  were  shortly  hired  by  a  venerable 
old  gentleman  with  a  long  beard.  By  him 
they  were  conducted  in  the  night  to  a  palace, 
of  whose  previous  existence  they  knew  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  name  of  which  they  could  not 
divine.  They  found  there  an  assembly  of 
august  personages,,  to  whose  dancing  they 
played  all  night,  and  by  whom  they  were 
well  entertained.  In  the  morning,  being  dis¬ 
missed,  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
not  a  palace  which  they  were  leaving,  but 
the  side  of  a  hill.  They  w'alkcd,  of  course, 
back  into  the  town,  where  they  were  also  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  in  so  short  a  period,  extraor¬ 
dinary  changes  ;  houses  in  ruins,  faces  which 
they  did  not  recognize,  and  other  marks  of 
antiquity  and  decay.  In  vain  they  looked 
round  for  their  former  acquaintances  ;  till, 
at  last,  an  old  man  recollected  that  they  must 
be  the  same  persons  whom  his  grandfather 
had  entertained  a  hundred  years  before.  They 
attended  him  to  the  church,  it  being  Sunday, 
when,  behold !  at  the  very  first  word  which 
the  clergyman  uttered,  they  fell  to  dust !” 

The  situation  of  Inverness  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  any  town  I  met  with  in  Scotland ;  the 
scenery  is  highly  interesting,  yet  it  presents 
a  very  different  character  to  an  English  lands¬ 
cape,  but  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  inte¬ 
resting  to  an  Englishman.  In  the  direction 
of  Beauley,  the  scenery  is  not  only  beautiful, 
but  luxuriant ;  it  has  not  the  dreary  wild¬ 
ness,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  which  gives  a  chilling  sameness 
to  many  of  the  views.  In  the  direction  of 
Loch  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Carron,  and 
Loch  I)uich,  they  partake  very  much  of  this 
character ;  while  towards  Beauley  or  Beaulie, 
the  road  from  Inverness  to  which  runs  along 
the  border  of  Loch  Deanlie,  the  appearance  is 
highly  romantic  and  beautiful. 

Towards  the  west,  the  mountains  of  Ross- 
shire  are  seen  in  almost  fantastic  variety  ;  in 
the  valleys  are  numerous  plantations  of  fir; 
where  I  understand  the  Capercali  or  Wood 
Grouse  has  been  lately  introduced.  This 
bird,  the  largest  of  the  grouse  tribe,  though 
formerly  well  known  in  Scotland,  had  been 
extinct  for  ages  ;  and  as  some  gentlemen  in 
this  neighbourhood  were  desirous  of  its  re- 
introduction,  eggs  were  procured  from  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  which  produced  young.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  these  fine  birds  become 
abundant.  The  Wood  Grouse,  called  also 
the  Cock  of  the  Wood,  is  a  clumsy  bird,  and 
very  easily  shot  by  the  poacher  in  the  night, 
as  he,  like  the  pheasant,  roosts  in  trees.  The 
male  weighs  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  ; 
and,  when  in  the  act  of  courting,  spreads  his 
tail  like  a  turkey-cock ;  and,  it  would  appear, 
like  him,  has  no  particular  attachment.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  naturalists,  the  cock  of  the  wood 
is  fond  of  a  mountainous  and  woody  situa¬ 
tion.  In  winter,  he  resides  in  the  darkest  and 
inmost  parts  of  the  wood^;  in  summer  he 
ventures  down  from  his  relreats,  to  commit 


depredations  on  the  farmer’s  corn.  The  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  flesh,  in  some  measure,  sets  a  high 
price  upon  his  head  ;  and  as  he  is  greatly 
sought  after,  so  be  continues  when  he  comes 
down  from  the  hills,  always  on  his  guard. 
Upon  these  occasions,  he  is  seldom  surprised  ; 
and  those  who  would  take  him  must  venture 
to  find  him  in  his  native  retreats. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  forest 
(say  they)  attaches  himself  principally  to  the 
oak  and  the  pine  tree  ;  the  cones  of  the  latter 
serving  for  his  food,  and  the  thick  boughs  for 
a  habitation.  He  even  makes  a  choice  of 
what  cones  he  shall  feed  upon  ;  for  he  some¬ 
times  will  strip  one  tree  bare,  before  he  will 
deign  to  touch  the  cones  of  another.  He  feeds 
also  upon  ant’s  eggs,  which  seem  a  higli  de¬ 
licacy  to  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  ;  cran¬ 
berries  are  often  likewise  found  in  his  crop  : 
and  his  gizzard,  like  that  of  domestic  fowls, 
contains  a  quantity  of  gravel,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  his  powers  of  digestion.  • 

At  the  earliest  return  of  spring  (they  con¬ 
tinue)  this  bird  begins  to  feel  the  genial  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  season.  During  the  month  of 
March,  the  approaches  of  courtship  are  con¬ 
tinued,  and  do  not  desist  till  the  trees  liave 
all  their  leaves,  and  the  forest  is  in  full  bloom. 
During  this  whole  season,  the  cock  of  the 
wood  is  seen  at  sun-rise  and  sun-setting  ex¬ 
tremely  active,  upon  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  the  pine-tree.  With  his  tail 
raised  and  expanded  like  a  fan,  and  the 
wings  drooping,  he  is  seen  walking  backward 
and  forward,  his  neck  stretched  out,  his  head 
swollen,  and  red,  and  making  a  thousand 
ridiculous  postures  ;  his  cry  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion  is  a  kind  of  loud  explosion,  which  is  in¬ 
stantly  followed  by  a  noise  like  the  whetting 
of  a  scythe,  which  ceases  and  commences 
alternately  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  then  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  same  loud  explosion. 

During  the  time  this  singular  cry  continues 
the  bird  seems  entirely  deaf  and  insensible  to 
every  danger ;  whatever  noise  may  be  made 
near  him,  or  even  though  fired  at,  he  still  con¬ 
tinues  his  call ;  and  “this  is  the  time  that 
sportsmen  take  to  shoot  him.”  Upon  all  other 
occasions,  he  is  the  most  timorous  and  watch¬ 
ful  bird  in  nature ;  but  now  he  seems  entirely 
absorbed  by  his  instincts  ;  and  seldom  leaves 
the  place  where  he  first  begins  to  feel  the  ac¬ 
cesses  of  desire.  This  extraordinary  cry, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  clapping  of  the 
wings,  is  no  sooner  finished,  than  the  female, 
hearing  it,  replies,  approaches,  and  places 
herself  under  the  tree,  from  whence  the  cock 
descends  to  impregnate  her. 

It  is  evident  the  above  description  has  been 
taken  from  hearsay,  which,  on  many  subjects, 
and  on  natural  history  in  particular,  is  al¬ 
ways  extremely  suspicious  ;  and  though  it  is 
tolerably  correct,  in  its  leading  features,  yet 
that  circumstance  may  be  almost  regarded  as 
the  mere  effect  of  chance ;  but  there  is  one 
very  gross  misstatement,  which  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  detected  by  every  sportsman,  viz,  where 
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the  writer  speaks  of  shooting  the  bird  in  the 
breeding  season.  I  have  no  doubt  tlic  cock 
of  the  wood  is  easily  approachable  on  sucli 
occasions,  but  to  shoot  him  in  his  love  season, 
as  it  might  be  called,  would  be  considered  by 
sportsmen  as  worse  than  sacrilege. 

The  female  is  about  one-tl'.ird  less  than  the 
male,  and  entirely  unlike  him  in  plumage; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  bird  of  another  species  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  She 
generally  lays  six  or  seven  eggs,  the  size  of 
those  of  the  domestic  hen,  the  colour  of  which 
is  a  dingy  white,  marked  with  yellow.  She 
forms  her  nest  on  the  ground,  generally  in 
some  well  slieltered  place,  and  is  said  to  hatch 
them  without  the  company  of  the  cock.  When 
she  is  obliged,  during  the  time  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  to  leave  her  eggs  in  search  of  food,  she 
covers  them  very  carefully  and  very  artfully 
with  moss  or  dry  leaves,  or  both,  so  that  it  is 
dillicult  to  discover  them  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  she  will  sutler  persons  to  approach  her 
nest,  and  even  to  touch  her,  particularly  when 
the  eggs  are  near  hatching  ;  but  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  common  to  all  the  grouse  tribe,  as 
well  as  to  pheasants  and  partridges. 

In  thccourse  of  a  few  hours  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  they  are  seen  to  run  with  the 
same  agility  after  the  mother,  as  the  young 
of  partridges.  The  hen  leads  them  to  places 
■where  insects  arc  to  be  found,  and  in  this 
manner  tlicy  continue  till  they  gain  more 
strength  and  are  able  to  feed  on  mountain 
berries,  the  tops  of  the  heath,  the  cones  of  the 
pine  tree,  &.c. 

It  is  said  these  birds  have  no  faithful  at¬ 
tachment,  that  they  do  not  pair  like  tlic  par¬ 
tridge  ;  but  that,  like  the  stag,  the  male  that 
is  able  to  overcome  all  his  rivals,  appropri¬ 
ates  to  himself  all  the  females  in  the  distriet. 
“  The  young  brood  follow  the  mother  for 
about  a  month  or  two  (say  naturalists)  at 
the  end  of  which  the  young  males  entirely 
forsake  her,  and  keep  in  great  harmony  to¬ 
gether  till  the  beginning  of  spring.  At  this 
time,  they  begin  for  the  first  time  to  feel 
the  genial  access;  and  then  adieu  to  all  their 
former  friendships !  they  begin  to  consider  each 
other  as  rivals  ;  and  the  rage  of  concupis¬ 
cence  quite  extinguishes  the  spirit  of  society. 
They  fight  each  other  like  game  cocks  ;  and 


*  It  is  the  same  with  partridges.  The  partridge 
will  generally  cover  up  her  eggs  very  artfully 
during  the  period  of  laying,  particularly  if  she 
he  apprehensive  of  danger;  and  in  this  she  is  actu¬ 
ated  not  merely  from  her  fear  of  human  beings,  but 
from  her  dread  of  other  enemies  still  more  danger¬ 
ous.  The  carrion  crow,  the  rook,  the  magpie,  and 
the  raven  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  partridge 
wherever  they  can  find  them.  In  the  flighlands  of 
Scotland,  the  Royston  crow  is  highly  injurious  to 
grouse,  precisely  in  the  some  way.  In.  the  present 
year  (1824),  1  discovered  the  nest  of  a  partridge 
near  my  residence — in  process  of  time  it  contained 
eighteen  eggs,  the  whole  of  which  were  destroyed 
by  rooks. 


at  that  time,  are  so  inattentive  to  tbeir  own 
safety,  that  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three 
of  them  arc  killed  at  a  shot.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  these  contests,  the  bird  which  comes 
olf  victorious  takes  possession  of  the  female 
seraglio,  as  it  is  certain  they  have  no  faith¬ 
ful  attachments.'^ 

The  black  cock  is  similar  in  its  manners, 
particularly  in  regard  to  fighting.  In  spring, 
black  cocks  may  be  seen,  in  places  where 
they  are  plentiful,  contending  desperately 
with  each  other.  They  erect  the  feathers  of 
the  neck,  like  game  cocks,  and  combat  much 
in  the  same  manner  :  these  contests  frequently 
continue  till  the  combatants  are  covered  with 
blood,  and  they  arc  thus  occasionally  so  much 
exliausted  as  to  to  be  rendered  incapable  of 
Hying.  In  consequence  the  disabled  birds  are 
sometimes  picked  up  by  the  shepherds.  These 
birds,  like  wood-grouse,  are  supposed  not  to 
pair  ;  yet,  when  a  brood  of  young  black  game 
is  met  with,  an  old  cock  is  generally  to  bo 
seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  shooting, 
the  hen  is  spared,  the  cock  alone  is  souglit 
after;  and  may  it  not  be  in  consequemm  of 
the  scarcity  of  males  that  a  promiscuous  inter¬ 
course  ensues  which,  in  some  degree,  alters 
the  very  nature,  or  at  least  the  habits,  of  the 
bird  ?  As  to  their  fighting,  all  male  birds 
will  fight,  lliough  perhaps  not  so  fiercely,  and 
even  cock  parti idges,  in  general  so  timid, 
combat  each  other  with  the  most  determined 
hosiilit}',  particularly  in  spring,  though  they 
are  well  known  to  pair  and  to  attend  the 
young  with  much  more  than  ordinary  all’cc- 
tion.  Pheasants,  too,  who  arc  equally  ac¬ 
cused  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  of 
having  no  faithful  attachments,  are  placed 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  black  game. 
The  cocks  are  sought  after,  the  hens  are 
spared  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  from  a 
paucity  of  males  many  pheasant’s  eggs  be¬ 
come  addled.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
young  cock  and  a  young  hen  stray  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  preserve  and 
breed  ;  the  cock  remains  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  not  only  during  incubation,  but  may  be 
generally  found  in  company  with  the  young 
till  they  are  dispersed,  or  he  killed.  The 
broods  thus  produced  will  be  found  larger; 
that  is,  tliey  will  be  found  to  contain  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  than  those  which  are 
bred  in  the  midst  of  the  preserves,  where  the 
females  far  exceed  the  males  in  number. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  possess  ahundanec 
of  pheasants  would  do  well  to  kill  the  old 
liens,  and  to  be  more  sparing  of  the  cocks. 
All  old  hens,  those  of  four  or  five  years,  for 
instance,  should,  if  possible,  never  be  spared. 
Scotland,  however,  generally  speaking,  is  not 
calculated  for  pheasants;  in  some  parts  of  the 
Lo'vviands  pheasants  may  be  met  with  ;  but  us 
the  country  is  not  suited  to  the  habits  of  llio 
bird,  they  are  never  likely  to  become  nu¬ 
merous. 

We  left  Inverness  at  four  o’clock  in  ilie 
morning,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the 
Falls  of  Fyers  ;  and,  after  walking  about  six 
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or  seven  miles,  found  ourselves  on  the  borders 
of  Loch  Ness,  the  appearance  of  which  to  an 
Englisliman  is  highly  interesting,  though  the 
scenery  is  not  remarkable  for  pictureque 
beauty.  The  sides  of  the  mountains,  which 
form  the  banks  of  the  Lake,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  destitute  of  verdure  and  trees ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  indeed  barren  and  naked,  and  have  al¬ 
together  a  bleak  and  dreary  appearance.  We 
walked  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
side  of  Loch  Ness,  which  we  were  informed 
was  very  deep,  that  in  some  places  the  bottom 
was  not  found  at  600  fathoms;  and  that  the 
water  was  never  frozen,  even  in  the  severest 
weather.  There  was  no  game  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  banks  of  the  lake,  and  we  therefore 
rambled  to  some  distance  from  it ;  and  yet 
were  a  considerable  time  before  my  dogs  came 
to  a  point.  At  length  we  perceived  that  we 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  game,  from  the 
droppings  of  the  birds,  and  one  of  my  pointers 
set  as  steadily  as  possible — three  grouse  rose 
before  her,  two  of  which  I  brought  down,  one 
with  either  barrel.  The  report  of  my  gun,  I 
suppose,  gave  notice  to  one  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  preserve  the  game  ;  for  it  was 
not  long  before  a  man  came  up,  and  though 
the  English  which  he  attempted  to  speak  was 
iioL  remarkably  intelligible,  yet  we  very  soon 
understood  that  he  wished  us  to  desist  from 
shooting.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  met 
with  any  interruption  ;  and  as  we  wished  to 
give  no  offence,  we  proceeded  onward  in  the 
direction  which  the  man  pointed  out ;  but  my 
dogs  coming  to  another  point,  before  we  had 
walked  any  great  distance,  I  killed  another 
brace  of  grouse,  which  produced  some  Gaelic 
spluttering  from  our  new  acquaintance,  who 
was  not  able  to  vent  his  displeasure  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Yet  from  his  several  times  uttering  the 
word  Fraser,  we  concluded  that  to  be  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  laird,  and  we 
had  no  paiiicular  wish  to  give  offence  to 
either  him  or  his  watcher.  The  man  conti¬ 
nued  to  follow,  and  we  to  proceed  :  I  asked 
him  how  far  he  intended  to  accompany  us  ? 
but  he  did  not  understand  the  question.  We 
had  walked  for  an  hour  at  least,  without  being 
able  to  rid  ourselves  of  his  company,  which 
was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  which  we  had 
not  solicited.  Nor  indeed  were  we  worth  the 
man’s  attention ;  we  wished  to  kill  a  little 
game  as  we  passed  through  tlie  country,  but 
we  were  by  no  means  anxious  of  making  any 
great  havoc  amongst  it.  Ultimately  we  met 
with  a  sportsman  accompanied  by  two  fine 
looking  setters,  from  whom  we  learned  that 
this  part  of  the  Highlands  was  strictly  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  who  very  politely  oflercd  to  ac¬ 
company  us  to  a  spot  where  we  might  enjoy 
an  hour’s  diversion  without  interruption. 
Some  little  conversation  in  Gaelic  took  place 
between  the  sportsman  and  the  Highlander, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  latter  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  presented  himself.  As 
we  proceeded,  the  young  sportsman,  a  well- 
behaved  young  man  from  Inverness,  gave  us 
to  understand  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 


the  Highlands  was  always  preserved ;  but  that 
being  acquainted  with  the  Highlander  who 
was  understood  to  guard  the  district  where  he 
was  leading  us,  we  might  there  enjoy  a  little 
diversion  without  interruption.  We  at  length 
arrived  at  a  glen,  the  end  of  which  opened 
upon  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  heath 
and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  I  cou¬ 
pled  my  pointers,  and  kept  them  behind  me, 
in  order  to  witness  the  performance  of  the 
young  man’s  setters  ;  and  animals  more  lewd 
or  more  unsteady  I  never  beheld  :  they  ran 
riot  most  effectually,  nor  did  it  appear  likely 
that  we  should  get  a  shot  over  them :  game 
was  not  plentiful,  but  I  requested  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  take  up  his  dogs  and  allow  mine  to 
range.  I  knew  my  pointers  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  business,  and  that  I  ran 
no  risk  of  incurring  disgrace  by  their  exer¬ 
tions.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  grouse 
were  not  very  abundant  here  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
what  sportsmen  would  call  a  very  indifferent 
moor.  With  some  trouble  I  succeeded  in 
killing  two  brace  and  a  half,  which  I  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  new'  acquaintance,  he  being  a 
very  indifferent  shot:  although  he  fired  six  or 
seven  times,  I  did  not  perceive  thathe  touched 
a  feather;  he  insisted  that  feathers  flew  on 
one  of  these  occasions;  and  although  neither 
I  nor  my  friend  F  —  noticed  this  proof  of  his 
dexterity,  I,  nevertheless,  willingly  assented 
to  a  position  which  I  knew  to  be  perfectly 
harmless,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  a  very  bad  shot  upon  tolerable  terms 
with  himself. 

It  is  well  knowm  amongst  experienced 
sportsmen,  that  a  bad  shooter  seldom,  if  ever, 
is  in  possession  of  a  good  dog.  Pointers  and 
setters  very  soon  become  as  much  attached  to 
the  diversion  as  their  masters,  if  not  more  ; 
and  if  those  who  take  them  out  very  rarely 
kill  a  bird,  the  dogs  aie  apt  to  become  uneasy. 

If  the  pointer  has  been  well  and  thoroughly 
trained,  he  will  persevere  for  some  time,  and 
continue  steady  ;  but  his  patience  becomes 
exhausted  from  never  seeing  a  bird  fall;  he 
ultimately  proves  unsteady;  he  will  run  in» 
and  try  to  catch  what  his  master  is  unable  to 
shoot.  I  had,  only  two  years  ago,  a  pointer 
bitch,  whicii  I  had  shot  over  for  five  succes¬ 
sive  seasons ;  and  if  I  happened  to  miss  se¬ 
veral  shots  in  succession,  she  would  whine, 
and  manifest  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  disappointment.  I  lent  the  same  bitch  to 
a  gentleman  who  proved  to  be  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  shot, — he  missed  a  great  number  of 
shots  in  succession,  and  she  refused  to  hunt 
any  longer.  Vexed  atliis  own  awkwardness, 
and  exasperated  against  the  bitch,  he  very 
foolishly  beat  her  severely,  and  the  animal 
was  never  afterwards  like  what  she  had  been 
before,  even  with  me  ;  in  fact,  this  circum¬ 
stance  ruined  her.  She  was  a  high-bred 
pointer,  tender  rather  tlian  otherwise,  and 
possessed  an  excellent  temper ;  she  took  to 
setting  as  soon  as  she  was  taken  out,  and  was 
one  of  those  animals  tliat  could  not  endure 
severe  correction. 
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T  have  been  induced  to  make  the  above  re¬ 
marks  from  the  circtimslance  of  the  unsteadi¬ 
ness  of  the  ^gentleman’s  setters  and  his  own 
bad  shooting^ ;  the  former  might  possibly  have 
been  the  consequence  of  the  latter.  ISetters, 
indeed,  are  more  apt  to  become  unruly  under 
such  circumstances  than  pointers,  and  are  not 
nearly  so  well  calculated  for  indifferent  shots 
or  young  sportsmen. 

Our  new  acquaintance  was  well  pleased; 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  two  brace 
and  a  half  of  fine  grouse;  he  was  willing  to 
suppose  that  he  had  hit  one  bird,  though  it 
Hew  away ;  and  therefore  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  he  requested  that  we  would  sit 
down  and  partake  of  his  whiskey,  as  well  as 
of  some  cold  meat  and  bread  with  which  he 
was  abundantly  provided.  The  day  was  far 
advanced,  and  by  the  time  we  had  finished 
our  repast,  I  and  my  friend  F  —  had  aban¬ 
doned  all  idea  of  visiting  the  Falls  of  Fyers, 
particularly  as  we  found  ourselves  much 
nearer  to  Fort  Augustus,  where  we  under¬ 
stood  comfortable  accommodations  could  be 
obtained.  In  a  short  time  we  again  found 
ourselves  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Ness;  the 
gentleman  and  his  setters  got  into  a  vessel 
which  happened  to  be  passing  up,  and  we  di¬ 
rected  our  steps  towards  Fort  Augustus. 

However,  that  my  readers  may  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  disappointed  with  respect  to  the  Falls 
of  Fyers,  I  extract  the  following  from  Thorn¬ 
ton — “  These  Falls  (which  the  writer  says  he 
saw  to  the  greatest  advantage,  as  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  deluge  of  rain)  differ  very 
much  from  each  other ;  the  lower  one,  I 
fancy,  exceeds  everything  of  the  kind  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  I  should  think  is  equal  to  the  boasted 
fall  of  Tivoli. 

“  The  upper  one  is  astonishingly  rapid,  and 
pent  in  between  two  sharp  rocks,  which  seem 
as  if  cut  through  to  receive  the  water.  Some 
years  since,  I  had  nearly  made  my  exit  by 
crossing  over  it,  which  arose  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstaace : — 

“  I  had  heard  an  absurd  story  that  no  En¬ 
glishman  ever  dared  to  venture  this  passage, 
and  fully  declared  my  determination  to  at¬ 
tempt  it,  regardless  of  the  consequence.  Mr. 
S,,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  w  ith  me,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  take  a  guide,  we  rode 
on,  easily  finding  it  by  the  noise  it  creates ; 
tied  our  horses,  and  seeing  a  rough  unpolish¬ 
ed  fir  tree  laid  across,  in  spite  of  his  ad¬ 
monition,  I  got  over  it  by  the  assistance  of 
some  few  broken  hurdles  that  were  partially 
laid  across  this  dreadful  chasm. 

“  Having  thus  succeeded,  (I  should  have 
mentioned  that  a  favourite  pointer  followed 
me,)  I  re-crossed  it  with  some  difficulty  ;  but 
all  the  pains  we  could  take  would  not  induce 
Ponto  to  trust  himself.  Inconsiderately,  I 
again  crossed  it,  thinking  thus  to  tempt  him  ; 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  and  I  still  more 
rashly  determined  to  bring  him,  not  a  very 
large  dog,  in  my  arms.  In  this  absurd  way, 
deaf  to  Mr.  S.’s  entreaties,  and  dreading  that 


my  dog,  a  spirited  one,  on  seeing  us  gone  would 
attempt  to  follow  and  be  lost,  1  cautiously 
began  to  rccross,  taking  Ponto  in  my  arms. 
Mr.  S.  was  in  the  greatest  distress  at  mj  situ¬ 
ation,  which  I  did  not  consider  so  hazardous 
as  it  proved  ;  for,  being  about  half-way  over, 
the  dog,  through  fear,  sprang  from  me  ;  I 
luckily  fell  flat  on  the  fir,  and,  throwing  my 
arms  and  legs  across,  continued  passively,  in 
this  situation,  for  some  minutes,  till  examin¬ 
ing  my  position,  I  recovered  my  alarm,  and 
crawled  very  slowly  till  I  came  so  near  that 
Mr.  S.  reached  me  a  bough,  without  which, 
I  was  so  flurried,  that  I  might  not  have  been 
able  to  have  got  over.  Never  was  joy  painted 
more  visibly  on  any  countenance  than  on  his, 
upon  seeing  me  safe.  I  began  tlien  to  in¬ 
quire  after  Ponto,  who,  I  concluded,  was 
dashed  to  atoms.  It  seems,  that  on  my  fall¬ 
ing,  he,  at  one  bound  from  the  fir,  had  made 
an  immense  leap,  and  got  safe ;  but  was  so 
terrified  that  he  avoided  us,  and  we  found 
him  waiting  for  us  with  the  horses. 

The  pass,  I  found  on  inquiry,  had  not 
been  used  for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  now 
deemed  rotten.  A  more  foolish  attempt  was 
never  made.  I  apprehended  at  the  time  that 
some  person  would  perish  there  ;  and  as  we 
now  crossed  a  neat  and  elegant  bridge,  that 
capital  improvement  induced  me  to  make 
some  inquiries  concerning  it,  when  I  found 
that  a  gardener  to  the  Laird  of  Fyers,  whose 
name  was  Chisholm,  being  with  some  friends 
at  a  burial,  when,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of 
the  Highlands,  they  generally  drink  freely, 
had,  in  this  situation,  left  the  company,  taking 
his  dog  with  him,  tied  by  his  garter  ;  some 
little  time  after  he  was  gone  the  dog  returned, 
and,  making  a  piteous  moaning,  too  plainly 
indicated  what  the  circle*  suspected,  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  dreadful  chasm  below,  and 
that  the  dog  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
saved  himself. 

“  Fifteen  days  were  employed  in  searching 
for  this  unfortunate  man,  to  no  purpose  ;  some 
parts  of  his  apparel,  which  had  been  torn 
from  his  person  by  the  violence  of  the  water, 
were  found;  but  thirteen  months  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  his  remains  were  discovered,  when  his 
skeleton,  and  the  rest  of  his  apparel,  almost 
worn  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  water, 
were  found  in  a  breach  under  the  rock.  This 
accident  induced  Mr.  Fraser,  from  his  well- 
known  humanity,  to  build  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  bridge,  which  does  great  credit  of  the 
architect. 

“  In  order  to  see  these  falls  to  advantage 
the  bridge  should  be  crossed,  and,  going 


*  The  custom  of  inviting-  the  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  deceased  to  make  merry  at  the  funer-al, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Highlands ;  but  prevails 
generally  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  ot  the  north 
of  England.  The  company  usually  sit  round  the 
corpse  in  a  circle  ;  for,  in  many  places  the  merriment 
begins  in  the  evening  before  the  interment,  and,  at 
others,  immediately  after. 
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down  a  very  steep  preeipice,  a  noble  view  is 
obtained  o£  the  water,  and  of  the  arch  above 
it ;  then  following  a  broken  footpath,  imme¬ 
diately  beyond  the  bridge,  you  are  led  to  a 
very  favourable  view  of  the  lower  fall,  seen 
in  a  most  disadvantageous  point  from  the 
other  side. 

“  Waterfalls  should  always  be  viewed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  admirer  may  be,  at 
least,  on  a  level  with  the  stream  or  river,  if 
possible.  Seen  from  above  much  of  their 
grandeur  is  lost,  and  this  view  is  seldom  to 
be  obtained  without  great  trouble. 

“  The  body  of  water  was  now  immense,  in 
eonsequenee  of  the  continued  rain  for  three 
days,  and,  the  sun  shining  on  it,  as  it  broke 
into  millions  of  particles,  had  a  splendid  and 
charming  etfect.  The  rocks  above  and  around 
the  falls  arc  beautifully  variegated  with  dilfer- 
ent  forest  trees  and  small  shrubs.  Raspberries 
also,  now  quite  ripe,  grow  here  in  abundance  ; 
we  tasted  several,  and  found  them  superior  to 
many  others  in  llavour.’' 

Maeeulloch,  speaking  of  the  Falls  of  Fyers, 
observes — “  Wc  receive  the  first  notice  of  the 
Falls  of  Fyers,  by  the  drizzling  rain  which 
crosses  the  road,  and  by  the  perpetual  drip¬ 
ping  of  the  birches,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
green  ferns.  But  th.ere  is  a  smaller  cascade 
above  it,  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it 
alfords  some  excellent  landscapes  in  this  class 
of  scenery,  and,  particularly  when  viewed 
from  tlie  bottom  of  the  chasm,  where  the 
bridge  is  seen  towering  over  head.  The  High- 
iands  do  not  afiord  many  better  scenes  in  this 
particular  style  ;  but  even  these  are  soon  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of 
Fyers,  or  of  the  greater  fall,  since  the  same 
river  forms  both.  This  celebrated  cascade, 
not  more  celebrated  than  it  deserves,  may 
serve  to  prove  how  much  of  the  merit  of  this 
kind  of  scenery  belongs  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  how  little  to  the  water.  The  river 
is  small,  and  if  the  fall  is  high,  wc  see  little 
of  it,  from  the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  suf- 
(ieient  access.  Yet  this  defect  is  not  felt ;  and 
even  were  tlie  water  absent,  Fyers  would  be 
a  sti  ikijig  scene. 

“  From  above  the  cascade  and  near  it, 
those  who  arc  contented  with  noise  and  smoke 
and  spray,  may  enjoy  ail  these  tilings  with 
little  troiilile  ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  such 
speetutors  to  choose  rainy  weather,  as,  in  dry 
sea.sons,  the  fall  is  trifling  indeed.  But  tlie  drier 
woatlier  is  preferable  ;  as,  without,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  reach  the  really  dangerous 
point,  from  which  alone  this  magnificent 
scene  can  be  viewed  in  jierfeetion.  The  fall 
is  always  sullicient  to  give  all  the  character 
that  is  required  to  the  landscape  ;  and,  when 


largest,  it  does  little  more,  as  it  never  bears 
any  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this  deep 
and  spacious  clia.sm.  Chasm  is  not  a  very 
correct  expression,  as  it  is  rather  an  open 
cavity  ;  the  rocks  rising,  on  one  hand,  in 
complicated  clilfs,  and  perpendicular  preci¬ 
pices,  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  scattered  trees  and  ma.sses 
of  vvood,  and  the  other  side  presenting  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rocks  and  of  steep  slopes  similarly 
wooded. 

“  Nothing  can  well  exceed  in  beauty  that 
combination  of  grandeur  and  of  profuse  or¬ 
nament  which  is  here  presented.  Still,  the 
the  first  impression  is,  that  the  scene  is  of  no 
unusual  magnitude,  and  that  llie  trees  are  but 
bushes  ;  so  uncommon  is  it  to  find  landscapes 
of  this  character  of  such  overwhelming  di¬ 
mensions.  It  is  not  til!  we  discover  that  we 
are  contemplating  trees  of  the  ordinary  size, 
repeated  again  and  again  in  succession  from 
the  very  bed  of  Ihc  river  to  the  sky,  that  we 
become  fully  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  tlic  w'hoie.  At  the  further  end  of  this  spa¬ 
cious  cavity  is  seen  the  cascade  descending 
in  one  stream  of  white  foam;  its  origin  and 
termination  alike  invisible,  and  thus  receiv¬ 
ing  any  altitude  which  the  imagination 
chooses  to  suggest.  The  smoke  arising  from 
from  it,  as  from  a  furnace,  curls  aloft  among 
tlie  woods,  distinguishing  the  parts,  while  it 
adds  consequence  to  llien,  and  by  dillusing 
a  damp  atmosphere  throughout  the  wdiole, 
producing  that  aereal  perspective  and  har¬ 
mony  of  colour  which  give  that  eifeet  of 
unity  and  of  delicacy  so  peculiar  to  cascade 
scenery.  Soon  after  the  first  cascade  is  lost, 
it  re-appears  in  the  form  ot‘  a  second  fall,  and 
of  a  boisterous  torrent,  thundering  along  in  a 
succession  of  rapids  and  cascades,  among 
liuge  fragments  of  rock,  and  amid  trees,  far 
beneath  our  feet,  till  it  is  finally  lost  to  the 
eye  by  the  closing  of  the  chasm  below.  It  is 
matter  of  much  regret  that  so  little  access  is 
afforded  to  this  place,  and  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  attain  the  margin  of  the  river;  as  from 
the  extent  and  intricacy  of  its  course  through 
the  chasm,  and  from  tiie  variety  of  the  forms, 
these  landscapes  must  be  as  numerous  as 
rnagnilicent.  ]t  cannot  be  disputed  that 
Fyers  is  the  first  in  order  of  all  our  cascades  ; 
but  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  compare  it  in 
respect  of  beauty,  with  that  of  Tivoli  or 
those  of  the  Clyde,  as  is  would  be  to  compare 
a  landscape  of  Cuyp  with  one  of  Rubens, 
or  the  hay  of  Naples  with  Glenco.  Sucli  j)ie- 
tues  are  not  comparahie,  and,  to  draw  com¬ 
parisons  is  to  eomparc  names,  not  things;  it 
is  only  in  tiie  word  cascade  that  there  is  a 
rcsenrblancc.’^ 
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GAME  IN  SWEDEN—BEAR  HUNTING. 

(From  Lloyd's  Field  Sports  of  the  North.') 


At  this  time,  I  had  three  dogs  ;  and  as  I  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these,  I  shall 
now  speak  of  their  qualifications. 

One  of  them,  called  Brunette,  was  brown,  with 
pricked  cars,  and,  excepting  her  tail,  which  turned 
over  her  back,  much  resembling  a  fox  in  appear¬ 
ance.  I  procured  her  two  years  before  at  Muo- 
nioniska,  in  Lapland  ;  and  tliough  an  errant  cow¬ 
ard,  and  frightened  almost  out  of  her  senses  at  the 
sight  or  smell  of  a  wild  beast,  she  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  one  who  had  witnessed  her  per¬ 
formances  in  the  forest,  among  the  best  for  caper- 
cali  for  cock  of  the  wood)  shooting  that  had  ever 
been  seen.  She  had  an  extraordinarily  fine  nose, 
was  never  tired,  and,  from  being  much  attached 
to  me,  became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  she  was 
my  almost  constant  companion. 

Another,  named  Hector,  was  black,  his  cars 
pricked,  and  his  tail  curled ;  in  fact,  he  was 
rather  a  cur  in  appearance.  I  purchased  him, 
during  the  preceeding  autumn,  of  a  peasant  named 
Daniel  Andersson,  residing  at  a  place  called 
Tissjbberg,  in  Norway.  This  man,  in  his  day, 
(for  he  was  then  advanced  in  years,)  had  been  a 
very  celebrated  bear-hunter ;  he  had  killed,  he 
stated,  upwards  of  sixty  of  those  animals,  and 
thirteen  of  them  with  the  assistance  of  this  very 
dog.  Though  he  spoke  highly  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  Hector,  and  though  I  paid  by  comparison 
a  considerable  sum  for  him,  he  was  by  no  means 
the  capital  dog  his  master’s  representations  had 
led  me  to  expect. 

My  third  was  named  Paijas,  the  signification  of 
which  is  harlequin.  He  was  of  a  good  size,  very 
strongly  built,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  toes, 
which  were  white,  he  was  of  a  coal  black  colour  ; 
his  ears  were  pricked  ;  and  his  tail,  which  was 
bushy,  he  usually  carried  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
fox  ;  his  countenance  depicted,  and  it  told  truly, 
a  great  (leal  of  courage. 

Paijas  came  originally  from  the  interior  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  subsequently  into  the  possesion  of  Mr. 
Falk  ;  but  a  little  while  prior  to  the  period  I  speak 
of,  that  gentleman  waskind  enough  to  present  him 
tome  :  he  was  then,  however,  old  and  worn  out,  and 
incapable  of  any  severe  exertion;  though  in  his 
younger  days  a  better  dog  for  bears  had  never  been 
seen  in  that  part  of  Sweden. 

He  had  been  trained,  I  believe,  originally,  by  a 
very  celebrated  chasseur,  of  whom  I  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  hereafter :  his  courage,  the  first 
time  he  saw  a  bear,  and  it  was  in  the  winter 
season,  nearly  cost  him  his  life  ;  for  the  instant 
he  got  a  view  of  the  beast,  he  sprang  at  his  head, 
and  attempted  to  fasten  ;  but  be  quickly  had  cause 
to  repent  his  temerity,  for  the  bear  grasped  him 
in  his  iron  paws  and  dashed  him  with  violence 
down  into  the  snow.  His  master  now  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  him  ;  but  presently  afterwards 
he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  emerge  from 
his  covering,  which  was  loose  and  deep,  with  only 
a  few  slight  wounds  and  bruises. 

From  this  time  forward  however,  Paijas  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  severe  lesson  he  had  received,  and 


never  aftewards  tried  the  same  desixlratc  game, 
but  contented  himself,  as  I  myself  witnessed  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  making  his  attacks  in 
a  much  more  prudent  and  cautious  manner. 

These  two,  Hector  and  Paijas,  were  the  only 
dogs  that  were  even  tolerably  good  for  a  bear 
in  all  that  part  of  the  country. 

Having  described  my  dogs,  it  may  not  be  oiit  of 
place  for  me  to  mention,  that  many  descriptions 
of  game,  as  well  as  of  noxious  animals  common  to 
Scandinavia,  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  quarters.  Game  was,  however,  very  scarce ; 
and  this,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 

I  believe  to  be  generally  the  case  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  ^ 

When  a  sportsman  first  visits  Sweden,  he  woula 
be  led  to  imagine,  from  the  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  game  might  be  very  abundant ;  but  he 
will  soon  find  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  ,  for  he 
may  often  walk  for  hours  together  in  the  finest 
shooting-grounds  imaginable,,  without  finding  a 
bird  or  other  animal.  For  a  while,  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  scarcity,  which  1  knew  not 
whether  to  attribute  to  the  climate,  vermin.  Or 
other  cause.  But  after  passing  some  time  in. 
Sweden,  my  wonder  ceased;  and  it  was  then  no^ 
longer  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  little 
game,  (I  here  speak iof  the  country  generally,) 
but  that  there  should  be  any  at  all  ;  as,  from  the 
constant  war  that  is  carried  on  against  it  throug- 
out  the  whole  year,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  laws 
enacted  for  its  preservation,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  game  would  be  exterminated  alto¬ 
gether. 

In  the  summer,  and  often  when  the  birds  are 
hardly  out  of  their  shells,  the  slaughter  is  commenced 
both  with  traps  and  guns  ;  and  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  long  winters  of  five  or  six  months’  duration, 
every  device  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  in¬ 
vent,  is  put  into  execution  to  destroy  them.  But 
the  spring  of  the  year,  during  the  period  of  incu¬ 
bation,  is  the  most  fatal  for  the  feathered  tribe  ; 
for  at  that  time  birds  are,  of  course,  more  easy  of 
approach,  and  they  are  then,  at  least  such  is  the  case 
in  most  parts  of  Sweden,  destroyed  without  mercy. 

In  corroboration  of  these  facts,  I  may  quote  Mr. 
Fbrste  Hof-Jligmastare  Grciff,  who  has  recently 
published  an  interestinglittle  work  on  Scandinavian 
Field  Sports.  Speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  game 
in  Sweden  at  the  present  day,  that  gentleman  says 
— “  In  many  woods  and  districts  where,  fiftyyears 
ago,  abundance  of  both  capercali  and  black  game 
were  to  be  found,  not  a  bird  now  exists.  In  the 
spring  when  the  birds  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
pairing,  people  place  themselves  in  ambush,  and 
shoot  without  distinction  cocks  and  hens,  by  which 
means  the  birds  are  frightened  and  dispersed 
and  afterwards,  when  the  spring  is  more  advanced, 
and  the  young  are  hatched,  it  is  certain  the  old 
hen  will  be  sought  after  before  they  are  able  to 
fly  ;  by  one  shot  a  whole  brood  of  seven  or  eight 
birds  are  thus  destroyed,  which  in  the  mouth  of 
August  would  have  been  fit  for  table,  apd  have  re¬ 
inforced  the  larder.” 
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Among  the  feathered  game  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  my  quarters,  I  may  enu¬ 
merate  the  capcrcali  (tjiider,)  or  Coq  de  Bois,  the 
black  cock  (orre,)  the  ])artridge  (rapphbna,)  the 
woodcock  (morkulla,)  the  snipe  (beckasin,)  the 
Hazel  hen  ("Hjerpe,)  or  Gelinotte  des  Bois  :  and 
also  several  descriptions  of  wild-fowl. 

Of  other  birds  not  coining  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  game,  we  had  the  wood-pigeon,  the  thrush, 
the  fieldfare,  &c.  But  almost  the  whole  of  these 
usually  took  their  departure  on  the  setting  in  of 
the  winter. 

Patridges  were  very  scarce  ;  indeed  1  only  re¬ 
member  seeing  two  coveys  during  my  residence  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Pheasants  \tere  not  to  be  found  thereabouts  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  they  exist  in  either  Sweden  or 
Norway,  the  climate  being  probably  too  cold  to  al¬ 
low  of  their  Ending  sustenance  during  the  long 
and  dreary  winter, 

'  The  common  grouse  I  never  met  with  during 
ray  travels  ;  but  the  Ripa,  which  is  a  species  of 
the  tetrae  genus,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  more  hereafter,  is  in  some  abun¬ 
dance  in  all  the  northern  districts  of  Scandinavia : 
in  the  winter-time,  indeed,  these  birds  were  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Stjern. 

Among  four  footed-game  we  had  that  noble  ani¬ 
mal  the  Elk  (Elg,  )which  once  abounded  in  all 
parts  of  Scandinavia,  but  which  is  now  seldom 
to  be  found  except  in  particular  districts.  In  the 
vicinity  of  my  quarters,  Elks  were  only  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  ;  though  at  some  eighty, or  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  farther  to  the  northward,  near  to,  and 
beyond,  the  line  of  demarcation  running  between 
Sweden  and  Norway,  they  are  still  rather  nu¬ 
merous.  We  had  neither  the  Roebuck  (Rajet,) 
nor  the  Red  Deer  (Hjort,)  though  both  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  Sweden  ;  nor  were 
Rein  Deer  (Ren,)  often  met  with  at  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  my  abode.  The  lat¬ 
ter  animals  are  still  numerous  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scandinavia.  I  have  fallen  in  with  them  in  a 
wild  state  as  well  upon  the  Hardanger,  and  Dovre 
mountains  in  Norway,  as  upon  the  range  of  hills 
separating  Swedish  from  Norwegian  Lapland. 

Of  Hares  (Hare,)  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling 
throughout  the  forest ;  but  rabbits,  excepting  in  a 
tame  state,  I  never  met  with  in  Scandinavia  ;  and 
though  I  have  made  many  inquiries,  I  could  not 
learn  that  they  exist  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Otters  (Otter,)  abounded  in  all  the  rivers  and 
lakes  ;  and  that  curious  animal  the  Beaver*  (Biif- 
wer)  was  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  Wermeland 
streams.The  common  Brown  Squirrel  (Ekorre)  was 
tolerably abundantevery  where.  Badgers  (Grafsvin) 
were  numerous,  and  the  Leming  (Lemming,)  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  though 
not  usually  to  be  met  with  hereabouts,  had,  some 
little  time  prior  to  my  visiting  Wermeland,  overrun 
the  whole  country  during  one  of  the  periodical  mi¬ 
grations  common  to  that  animal,  from  the  distant 
mountains.  I  have  seen  Lemings  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  on  the  Hardanger  range,  of  which  1 
have  just  spoken. 

Of  beasts  of  prey,  we  had  almost  every  descrip¬ 
tion  common  to  the  Scanditjavian  forests.  Among 
the  rest  the  Bear  (Bjorn,)  the  Wolf  (Varg,)  the 


*  In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Dalecarlia,  a 
peasant  once  pointed  out  to  me  the  remains  of  an  old 
beaver  dam,  where,  some  years  previously,  he  had 
destroyed  one  or  more  of  those  ingenious  animals. 
In  his  time  he  stated  he  had  killed  eleven  of  them. 


Glutton  (Filfras,)  the  Lynx  (Lo,)  the  Fox  (Raf,) 
&c.  But,  fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  these 
several  varieties  of  destructive  animals  were  in  no 
great  abundance. 

Bears  were  said  to  be  as  numerous  in  Wermeland 
and  the  adjoining  province  of  Dalecarlia,  as  in  any 
other  districts  of  Sweden  ;  this  is  attributable  to 
the  thickly- wooded  state  of  the  country. 

Of  Lynxes  as  w'ell  as  of  Foxes,  there  were  said  to 
be  more  than  one  kind;  but  of  these  varieties  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

Among  birds  of  prey  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  my  quarters,  I  may  enumerate  the  Eagle  (Orn,) 
the  Hawk  (Hdk.)  the  Owl  (Uggla,)  the  Raven 
(Korp,)  &c.,  and  what  is  sometimes  considered  to 
belong  to  the  class,  the  Grey  Crow  (Kraka) .  I 
have  often  seen  this  last-mentioned  bird  in  flocks 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred.  Rooks  I  never  ob¬ 
served  in  any  part  of  Scandinavia  ;  the  climate,  I 
apprehend,  being  too  severe  to  allow  of  their  ob¬ 
taining  food  during  the  winter  months.  But  Jack¬ 
daws  1  have  occasionally  noticed  in  the  Midland 
and  Southern  provinces  of  Sweden. 

The  brown  bear  only  is  common  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  forests  ;  the  white,  or  ice  bear  (Ursus 
Maritimus,)  confines  himself,  as  it  is  well  known, 
to  the  Polar  Regions  :  it  is  asserted,  however, 
that  he  formerly  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  even  now  it  is  said  that,  once 
in  a  while,  an  ice-berg  floats  him  to  the  Norwegian 
shores. 

Of  the  brown  bear,  it  is  said  by  many,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Nilsson,  who  has  recently  published  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  work  on  the  Zoology  of  Scandinavia, 
seems  also  to  be  of  that  opinion,  there  are  two  kinds 
common  to  the  North  of  Europe.  The  larger  bear,  or 
bear  of  prey,  (Sw.  Slag-Bjbrn,  or  Ursus  Arctos  ma¬ 
jor,)  which  lives  indiscriminately  on  vegetable  or 
animal  substances,  and  the  smaller  bear,  (Sw.  Myr- 
Bjdrn,  or  Ursus  Arctos  minor,)  which  never  eats 
flesh,  and  which  subsists  entirely  upon  ants  or 
vegetable  matter.  Others  again,  on  the  contrary, 
and  among  the  rest  Mr.  Falk,  whom  I  quote  with 
the  greater  pleasure,  as  he  has  undoubtedly  had 
more  practical  experience  upon  the  subject  than 
most  men,  seem  to  think  that  there  is  only  one 
species,  and  that  the  difference  of  size  observable 
among  those  animals  is  owing  to  their  respective 
ages.  For  myself,  I  cannot  venture  an  opinion  ; 
though  certainly  in  the  bears  I  have  kilied,  or  as¬ 
sisted  others  in  destroying,  no  difference  in  forma¬ 
tion  was  perceptible. 

IMr.  Nilsson  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  ‘‘even 
if  there  be  two  kinds  of  bears  in  Scandinavia,” 
(of  which  he  is  by  no  means  certain,)  “  they  are 
both  entirely  distinct  from  the  small  black  bear 
common  to  the  American  forests.”  He  further 
observes,  that,  “  there  is  no  European  bear,  as 
many  naturalists,  with  Buffbn  at  their  head,  have 
asserted,  that  is  black  ;  it  is  true,”  he  says,  “  that 
black  bears  are  occasionally  found,  but  these  are 
always  very  large,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  bear  does  not  become  of  that 
colour  until  he  has  attained  to  his  full  growth ; 
besides,”  he  adds,  and  his  observation  is  perfectly 
just,  “they  do  not  all  seem  to  acquire  it  then 
because  one  meets  also  with  very  large  brown 
bears.” 

The  general  colour  of  Scandinavian  bears  is  a 
dark  brown  :  in  some  instances,  however,  as  I 
have  just  said,  they  are  black  ;  and  in  others  again 
of  a  greyish  colour  :  these  last  are  commonly  called 
silver-bears.  In  point  of  fact,  one  seldom  sees 
two  skins  altogether  alike.  Instances  have  oc- 
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curred  of  perfectly  white  bears  having  been  found 
in  the  Peninsula;  but  Mr.  Nilsson  thinks  that 

these^  are  accidental  varieties  of  the  species, 
like  white  squirrels,  white  swallows,  and  white 
crows.” 

Bears  have  occasionally  white  rings  round  their 
necks.  At  this  v'^ery  time,  indeed  I  have  two  of 
these  animals  in  my  possession,  whose  mother  I 
shot  during  the  last  winter  in  the  Scandinavian 
forests.  They  are  male  and  female ;  the  female 
has  that  peculiar  mark  ;  but  the  male  is  without 
it :  this  contradicts  the  commonly  received  opinion 
that  the  ring  is  confined  to  male  bears.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Nilsson  observes,  that  “  bears  usually 
lose  the  ring  after  the  second  or  third  year  ;  some 
few,  however,  preserve  it  all  their  lives,  and  these 
are  called  ring-bears.” 

The  Scandinavian  bear  (even  assuming  it  to  be 
of  the  larger,  or  destructive  species)  does  not  sub¬ 
sist  for  the  most  part,  as  many  naturalists  have  as¬ 
serted,  npon  flesh  ;  for  ants  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  compose  his  principal  food  :  indeed  Mr. 
Falk  justly  observes,  “that  an  animal  which  is 
able  to  devour  a  moderate  sized  cow*  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  would,  if  flesh  formed  the  chief  of  its 
sustenance,  destroy  all  the  herds  in  the  country.” 

•“  The  destruction  which  the  bear  commits 
among  cattle,”  that  gentleman  further  remarks, 
“  is  often  owing  to  the  latter  attacking  him  in  the 
first  instance ;  for  when  provoked  by  their  bellow¬ 
ing  and  pursuit  of  him,  which  not  unfrequently 
commence  as  soon  as  they  get  a  view  of  him,  he 
then  displays  his  superior  strength.” — “  For 
years,  however,”  says  the  same  author,  “  hears 
may  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cattle,  without 
doing  them  any  injury  ;  although,”  as  is  notoriously 
the  fa3t,  “  they  will  sometimes  visit  herds  solely 
from  the  desire  of  prey.”  Young  bears  seldom 
molest  cattle  ;  but  old  bears,  after  having  tasted 
blood,  often  become  very  destructive,  and  unless 
their  career  be  put  an  end  to,  commit  no  little 
havoc  in  the  line  of  country  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  ranging. 

“  The  bear,”  Mr.  Nilsson  states,  though  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement  I  cannot  vouch,  “  is  more 
or  less  noxious  as  the  weather  varies  ;  for  if  it  he 
clear  and  dry,  his  attacks  upon  cattle  are  less 
frequent  than  when  the  summer  is  wet  and 
cloudy.” 

The  bear  feeds  on  roots,  and  the  leaves  and 
small  branches  of  the  aspen,  mountain-ash,  and 
other  trees ;  he  is  also  fond  of  succulent  plants, 
such  as  angelica,  mountain-thistle,  &c. ;  to  berries 
he  is  likewi'se  very  partial,  and  during  the  au¬ 
tumnal  months,  when  they  are  ripe,  he  devours 
vast  quantities  of  cranberries,  blueberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  cloudberries,  and  other  berries 
common  to  the  Scandinavian  forests.  Ripe  corn 
he  also  eats,  and  he  sometimes  commits  no  little 
havoc  amongst  it;  for  seating  himself,  as  it  is 
said,  on  his  haunches  in  a  field  of  it,  he  collects 
with  his  outsti’etched  arms  nearly  a  sheaf  at  a 
time,  the  ears  of  which  he  then  devours. 

The  bear,  as  is  well  known,  feeds  on  honey  ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Nilsson,  he  sometimes 
plunders  the  peasants  of  their  bee-hives  ;  of  ants 
also,  he  devours  vast  quantities  ;  “  probably  he 


*  The  cattle  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  are 
of  a  rather  small  breed  ;  indeed,  few  of  them  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  But 
the  bear  does  not  confine  himself  to  cattle,  for  he 
devours  indiscriminately  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  or 
goats. 


likes  them,”  the  Professor  observes,  “in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  pungent  taste.  If  any  of  these 
little  creatures  sting  him  in  a  tender  part,  he  be¬ 
comes  angi-y  immediately,  and  scatters  around  the 
whole  ant-hill.” 

The  latter  circumstance  may  be  iierfectly  true, 
for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  but  if  so  I  appre¬ 
hend  the  bear  is  generally  in  an  ill-humour  with 
the  ants  ;  because  whenever  I  have  met  with  any 
of  their  nests  at  which  the  bear  had  been  feeding, 
they  had  most  commonly  been  turned  inside  out. 

Bears  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  poor  hilly 
countries,  for  in  these  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to 
find  sustenance  ;  but  the  wildest  recesses  of  the 
forest,  where  there  are  morasses,  are  his  favourite 
haunts. 

During  the  summer  the  bear  is  always  lean  ; 
but  in  the  autumn,  when  the  berries  are  ripe,  and 
he  has  consequently  a  greater  facility  of  obtaining 
food,  he  generally  becomes  very  fat.  Towards 
the  end  of  October  he  ceases  for  that  year  to  feed ; 
his  bowels  and  stomach  become  quite  empty,  and 
contracted  into  a  very  small  compass,  whilst  the 
extremity  of  them  is  closed  by  an  indurated  sub¬ 
stance,  which  in  Swedish  is  called  tappen.  This 
is  composed,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  last  substances, 
such  as  pine-leaves,  and  what  he  obtains  from  the 
ant-hills,  of  which  the  bear  has  eaten. 

In  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  bear  retires  to  his  den,  which  he  has 
usually  prepared  beforehand,  and  of  the  nature  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  here¬ 
after  ;  here,  if  undisturbed,  he  passes  the  whole  of 
the  winter  months  in  constant  repose. 

But  though  during  all  this  time  he  docs  not 
take  one  particle  of  nourishment,  still  he  retains 
his  condition  tolerably  well ;  Mr.  Falk  even  as¬ 
serts,  and  Mr.  Nilsson  coincides  with  him,  that 
up  to  the  end  of  February,  (after  which  time  they 
imagine  he  becomes  lean,)  he  continues  to  get 
fatter.  To  this  doctrine  I  cannot  at  all  agree,  as 
in  the  first  place  it  seems  contrary  to  reason  ;  and 
in  the  next,  I  do  not  know  how  the  point  is  to  be 
ascertained.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  let  the 
bear  be  killed  at  what  period  of  the  winter  he 
may,  he  is  usually  pretty  fat ;  indeed  experienced 
chasseurs  have  stated  to  me,  that  if  he  has  been 
undisturbed  in  his  lair,  no  perceptible  difference 
is  observable  in  his  condition,  whether  he  is  shot 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  or  immediately 
before  he  rises  in  the  spring.  According  to  one 
of  these  authorities,  however,  though  the  bear  be 
equally  fat  at  the  latter  period,  that  substance  is 
then  of  a  much  thinner  consistency  than  during 
the  depth  of  winter. 

As  the  spring  approaches,  the  bear  begins  to 
shake  off  his  lethargy;  and  about  the  middle  of 
April,  though  the  time  depends  more  or  less  upon 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  leaves  his  den. 
He  now  parts  with  the  tappe.n,oi  which  I  have  just 
spoken  ;  and  his  stomach  resuming  its  functions, 
he  once  more  roams  the  forest  in  search  of  food. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  however,  the 
bear  be  frightened  out  of  his  den  and  very  severely 
hunted,  he  once  in  a  while  passes  the  tappen  ;  in 
which  case,  it  is  said,  he  immediately  grows  exces¬ 
sively  thin  ;  this,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  assert  from 
experience  ;  for,  though  at  different  times,  I  have 
given  some  of  those  animals  rather  a  hard  run,  I 
never  knew  a  circumstance  of  the  kind  to  happen 
until  towards  the  approach  of  spring,  when  in  con¬ 
sequence  it  was  almost  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Indeed  I  never  heard  of  but  one  well  authenti- 
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catecl  instance  of  the  bear  having  passed  his  tap- 
pen  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

The  inference  drawn  by  the  northern  chasseurs 
from  this  is,  that  the  tappen,  in  conjunction  with 
repose,  is  the  cause  of  the  bear  retaining  his  con¬ 
dition,  though  without  taking  any  kind  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  fo-r  nearly  one-half  of  the  year. 

Though  the  iappen  has  probably  been  known 
to  the  bear -hunters  of  the  North  for  ages,  Mi” 
Falk  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  bring  the  circum¬ 
stance  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  In  Sweden, 
however,  I  do  not  think  it  has  created  any  specu¬ 
lation,  it  being  jierhaps  considered  an  idle  story. 
But  if  the  bear  really  does  become  excessively 
lean  in  the  event  of  losing  his  tappen^  which  Mr. 
Falk  and  others  assert  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  was  some  hidden  mystery  connected 
with  it,  which  it  is  for  natiu’alists  to  unravel. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  it  may  eventually  be  discovered  that  a 
process  something  similar  in  its  kind  takes  place 
in  all  animals  that  pass  the  winter  months  in  a 
torpid  state. 

That  the  learned  reader  may  be  the  better  able 
to  form  a  judgment  of  his  own  in  this  matter,  I 
have  had  more  than  one  tappen  taken  from  bears 
that  I  myself  killed  in  the  winter  season  carefully 
analyzed,  the  component  parts  of  which  arc  stated 
underneath  : — 

Brown  resin. 

Green  essential  (volatile)  oil ;  smells  like  turpentine. 

Pale  yellow  fat  oil  (fi.xed,)  smells  rancid. 

Chiorophyle,  colouring  matter  of  leaves. 

Starch. 

Lignin. 

Pectic  acid. 

Formic  acid. 

Sul])liates,  phosphates,  and  muriates. 

Leaves  of  Scotch-fir  (pinus  sylvestris,)  and  junipei' 
(juniperus  communis.) 

Stems  of  polytricum  commune,  and  hypnum  pro¬ 
lifer  iim. 

The  ashes  contain  o>:ides  of  iron,  mangan,  and  kali. 

'fhe  bear  for  some  time  after  leaving  his  win¬ 
ter-quarters,  (females  with  cubs  lay  longer  than 
others,)  ea^s  very  sparingly,  not  more,  pi’obably, 
than  a  large  dog  ;  though  at  a  subsequent  period, 
as  1  have  shown,  his  appetite  is  most  inordinate. 
At  first  he  confines  himself  to  ants,  and  other  food 
that  is  easy  of  digestion  ;  but  when  Ids  stomach 
has  resumed  its  natural  tone,  he  then  devours 
almost  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way. 

The  story  of  the  bear  sucking  his  paws  for  the 
sake  of  nourishment,  has,  I  believe,  long  since 
been  exploded  ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
for  me  to  give  any  farther  contradiction  to  it. 
Butlamless  surprised  at  its  having  had  exist¬ 
ence,  since  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  the 
habits  of  the  tame  bears  now  in  my  possession. 
These  animals,  when  I  last  saw  them,  were  con¬ 
stantly  sucking,  or  mumhling,  as  the  Swedes  term 
it,  their  own  legs  and  paws  ;  the  operation,  wddeh 
was  often  continued  for  hours  together,  was 
attended  with  a  murmuring  kind  of  noise  which 
might  be  heard  at  some  distance.  In  consequence 
of  this,  their  legs  or  feet  were  generally  covered 
With  saliva,  or  rather  foam,  which  by  ignorant 
people  might  not  itnprobably  be  taken  for  the 
milk,  which  it  was  at  one  time  said  the  bear  was 
in  the  habit  of  extracting  from  his  paws. 

It  was  not  the  want  of  food  that  caused  my 
bears  to  be  so  continually  mumbling,  for  they 
were  seen  to  be  thus  engaged,  most  commonly, 
immediately  after  they  had  been  fed.  Bears  of 
every  age,  it  is  said,  arc  subject  to  this  peculia¬ 


rity,  which  I  believe,  has  never  yet  attracted  the 
attention  of  naturalists. 

The  bear,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  obtains  a 
new  skill  on  the  balls  of  his  feet  during  the  win¬ 
ter-months.  Leaving  out  of  the  question,  there¬ 
fore,  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have  just  allud¬ 
ed,  if  that  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  licking  bis 
paws  whilst  in  his  den,  as  has  been  said,  may  not 
that  be  done  for  the  pui'pose  of  facilitating  this 
operation  of  nature } 

In  some  book  of  natural  history  it  is  stated 
that  there  never  was  an  instance  known  of  a  sbe- 
bear  having  been  killed  with  cubs  in  her  womb  ; 
various  authors,  also,  I  observe,  have  speculated 
upon  the  same  subject.  This  question,  foolish 
as  it  was,  is  now,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
set  at  rest ;  for,  duringl  the  winter  before  last,  as  I 
shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to  show,  I  myself 
shot  a  bear,  under  the  above  circumstances.  Facts 
of  this  kind,  for  reasons  which  it  might  not  be 
dilRcult  to  explain,  are  certainly  rare  :  as  a  proof 
I  may  mention  that  an  instance  similar  to  the  above 
never  came  immediately  within  Mr.  Falk’s  own 
knowledge. 

The  female  bear  carries  her  young  about  six 
months,  and  brings  forth  when  in  her  den  at  the 
end  of  Januai'y,  or  in  the  course  of  February. 

The  cubs,  w'hen  first  born,  are  very  small :  not 
however,  mishapen  lumps,  as  it  used  to  be  said, 
which  the  mother  licked  into  form,  but  bears  in 
miniature.  She  has  from  one  to  four  at  a  birth, 
which  she  suckles,  according  to  Mr.  Nilsson, 
“  until  the  summer  is  well  advanced.” 

Although  the  mother  takes  no  nourishment 
during  the  time  she  continues  in  her  den,  she 
nevertheless  preserves  her  condition  tolerably 
well,  and  her  teats  furnish  milk  in  abundance  : 
for  this  reason,  the  cubs  are  usually  found  to  be 
very  fat  when  they  are  taken  in  the  den.  Should 
she  again  be  with  young  in  the  same  year,  she 
does  not,  Mr.  Falk  says,  suffer  her  former  cubs 
to  share  her  den  the  next  winter,  but  prepares 
them  quarters  in  her  neighbourhood  :  the  succeed¬ 
ing  summer,  however,  the  is  followed  by  both  lit¬ 
ters,  who  pass  the  ensuing  winter,  all  together,  in 
the  mother’s  den. 

Though  I  cannot  from  personal  observation  ve¬ 
rify  the  latter  statement,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
it  is  true  ;  indeed  one  of  the  most  experienced 
chasseurs  in  the  North  of  Fiuropc,  an  occasional 
companion  of  mine  in  the  forest,  assured  me, 
that  he  himself  once  found  two  distinct  litters 
of  cubs  in  the  same  den  with  the  mother.”  “  Sbe- 
bcars,”  Mr.  Falk  farther  observes,  “  do  no  breed 
three  5'ears  in  succession  when  the  young  are 
of  a  proper  growth,  which,  I  believe,  is  not  until 
they  are  three  years  of  age,  when  she  separates 
from  them  entirely. 

The  bear  is  a  fast  and  good  swimmer,  and  in 
hot  weather  bathes  frequently  ;  he  climbs  well, 
but  in  decending  trees  or  preciijices  always  comes 
down  backwards.  His  sight  is  sharp,  and  senses 
of  hearing  and  smelling  are  excellent ;  for  these 
reasons,  it  is  not  often  that  he  is  to  be  seen.  He 
walks  with  facility  on  his  hind-legs,  and  in  that 
position  can  bear  the  heaviest  burthens.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Nilsson  relates  that,  “  a  bear  has  been  seen 
walking  on  his  hinder  feet  along  a  small  ti'ce 
(stock)  that  stretched  across  a  river,  bcai'ing  a 
dead  horse  in  his  fore-paws.”  Though  his  gait  is 
awkward,  the  bear  can,  if  he  pleases,  as  I  shall 
have  occassion  to  show,  go  at  a  great  pace.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Falk,  be  grows  to  about  his  twen¬ 
tieth,  and  lives  until  his  fiftieth  year. 
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The  Scandinavian  bear,  the  male  at  least,  (for 
the  female  is  smaller,)  occasionally  attains  to  a 
very  great  size.  Indeed  1  myself  killed  one  of 
these  animals  that  weighed  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  ;  and  as  this  was  in  the  winter-time, 
when,  from  his  stomach  being  contracted,  (which, 
as  I  have  just  now  stated,  is  the  case  with  those 
animals  at  that  season  of  the  year,)  he  was  ])ro- 
bahly  lighter  by  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  than  he 
would  have  been  during  the  autumnal  months. 
Professor  Nilsson  states,  that,  “they  attain  to  five 
hundred  weight.”  Mr.  Falk,  however,  goes  much 
farther,  for  he  says,  in  his  little  pamphlet,  that 
he  once  killed  a  bear  in  a  s/call,  “  so  uncommonlj'’ 
large,  that  when  slung  on  a  ])ole,  ten  men  could 
with  difficulty  carry  him  a  short  distance.”  Fie 
adds  farther,  “  his  weight  could  not  be  precisely 
stated  but,  according  to  his  opinion,  and  he  had 
seen  numbers  of  large  and  small  bears,  “  he  weigh¬ 
ed  unfiayed  at  least  two  skippunds  victuallic 
weight,  or  near  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
English.” 

This  bear,  which  was  killed  during  the  autumnal 
months,  Mr.  Falk  described  to  have  had  so 
enormous  a  stomach  “  as  almost  to  resemble  a  cow 
in  calf;”  but  bis  skull,  which  is  nowin  my  pos¬ 
session,  is  not  at  all  remarkable  in  point  of  size. 

He  did  not  die  tamely  ;  for,  after  receiving  se¬ 
veral  balls,  he  dashed  at  the  cordon  of  people 
who  encompassed  him  on  all  sides,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  author,  severely  wounded  no  less 
than  seven  of  them  in  succession.  “  One  of  the 
men  he  bit  in  thirty-seven  dilferent  places,  and 
so  severely  in  the  head,  that  his  brains  were 
visible.”  Though  the  people  gallantly  endea¬ 
voured  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  monster,  he 
broke  through  all  opposition,  and  for  the  moment 
made  his  escape ;  very  fortunately,  however,  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  Mr.  Falk  succeeded  in 
putting  him  hors  de  combat. 

Though  this  bear  was  of  so  enormous  a  size, 
one  of  Mr.  Falk’s  under-keepers,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  chasseur  in  that  ])art  of  the  country,  of 
whom  I  shall  speak  much  hereafter,  assured  me 
tiiat  he  himself  had  killed  one  still  larger,  the 
skin  of  which  was,  by  his  account,  of  such 
an  extraordinary  size,  that  I  am  really  afraid  to 
repeat  its  dimensions.  He  added  farther,  that 
its  fat  alone  weighed  one  hundred  weight,  and 
that  its  wrists  (in  formation  much  resembling 
those  of  a  human  being)  were  of  so  great  a  thick¬ 
ness,  that  with  hie  united  hands,  which  were 
none  of  the  smallest,  he  was  unable  to  span 
either  of  them  by  upwards  of  an  inch.  This  bear 
however,  he  admitted,  was  very  considerably 
larger  than  any  other  that  he  ever  killed ;  indeed, 
by  his  account,  it  must  have  been  a  Daniel  Lam¬ 
bert,  among  his  species. 

The  powers  of  such  animals  must  of  course  be 
tremendous  ;  and  it  can,  therefore,  readily  be 
imagined,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
have  some  little  reason  for  the  saying  common 
among  them,  that  the  bear,  together  with  the  wit 
of  one  man,  has  the  strength  of  ten.  Some  better 
idea  of  the  prowess  of  a  large  bear  may  however 
bo  formed,  when  I  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Falk,  “  that  several  instances  have  occurred  in 
VVermeland,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  their 
climbing  on  to  the  roofs  of  cow-houses  ;  these 
they  have  then  lorn  otf,  and,  having  thus  gained 
mimittance  to  the  poor  animals  confmed  within, 
they  slaughtered  and  actually  carried  them  away 
by  shoving,  or  lifting  them  through  the  apertuio 
by  which  they  themselves  had  entered.” 


I  have  heard  of  another  bear,  which,  after  be¬ 
ing  desperately  wounded,  ran  at  the  man  who 
fired  at  him,  who  took  refuge  behind  a  young 
tree;  this  the  bear  then  embraced  with  his  arms, 
thinking  possibly  it  w’as  his  opponent  he  had  got 
hold  of :  but  he  was  then  in  his  last  agonies,  and 
presently  fell  dead  to  the  ground,  tearing  up  the 
tree  by  the  roots  in  his  fall. 

A  large  bear  is  a  veiy  formidable-looking  fel- 
tow  ;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Falk  say,  that  he  has 
never  known  an  instance  in  wffiich  a  man’s  hand 
has  not  been  a  little  unsteady  the  first  time  he 
has  come  in  contact  with  one  of  these  ferocious 
animals. 

Mr.  Nilsson  states,  that  “  the  bear’s  attack  on 
men  or  inferior  animals,  is  always  commenced 
with  the  fore-jjaws,  with  which  he  either  strikes 
like  the  cat  or  endeavours  to  squeeze  his  enemy 
to  death  ;  and  that,  until  he  has  laid  his  victim 
prostrate,  he  rarely  makes  use  of  his  teeth.” 
“  Men  that  have  been  struck,”  that  gentleman 
goes  on  to  observe,  ‘‘have  mostly  been  hit  with 
the  fore-paws  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  with 
such  force  that  the  whole  skull  has  been  laid  en¬ 
tirely  bare.” 

These  observations  of  IMr.  Nilsson’s,  as  regard 
the  bear’s  attacks  upon  inferior  animals,  may,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  be  very  correct ; 
but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  they  arc 
equally  applicable  in  the  event  of  his  coming  in 
contact  with  the  human  race.  Indeed,  though  1 
have  met  with  many  men  who  have  either  been 
wounded  themselves,  or  been  present  when  others 
were  wounded,  I  never  recollect  hearing  of  an 
instance  in  wliicb  a  bear  either  hugged  a  person 
in  his  embraces,  or  struck  at  him  with  his  fore¬ 
paw  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tiger  or  a  cat. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  universally  said  in 
Wcrmeland,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  adjacent — 
Mr.  Falk,  among  the  rest,  being  of  that  opinion 
— that  the  hear,  from  some  cause  or  other,  makes 
a  distinction  :  that  in  attacking  horses  or  cattle, 
he  universally  attempts,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
bring  them  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  of  his  paw  ; 
but  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  man,  though 
he  may  grasp  him  with  his  paws,  he  only  wounds 
him  with  his  teeth.  Indeed,  from  the  great  mus¬ 
cular  power  possessed  by  the  bear,  were  he,  when 
attacking  a  man,  to  strike  with  his  i)a\v  in  the 
same  maimer  as  animals  of  the  feline  race,  destruc¬ 
tion  mast,  I  think,  generally  follow  a  singlehlow. 

If  the  bear  really  does  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  inferior  aifimals  and  mankind,  it  is  certainly 
a  curious  circumstance,  and  I  could  never  hear 
but  one  reason  alleged  for  it  ;  this  was  by  a 
faithful  follower  of  mine  in  the  forest,  who,  on 
my  putting  the  question  to  him,  replied  that  ‘’  he 
suiiposcd  he  \vas  forbidden  by  Providence.” 

Professor  Nilsson  farther  says,  that,  “  when  the 
bear  makes  an  attack  upon  either  man  or  beast 
he  always  raises  himself  up  on  his  hind-legs,  in 
which  jiosition  he  is  the  strongest  and  most  dan¬ 
gerous.”  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  though  in  others,  particularly  when  the 
ground  is  deeply  covered  with  snow,  I  apprehend 
lie  often  comes  on  all-fours,  like  a  dog. 

Having  said  thus  ranch  regarding  the  bear,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  jilace  for  me  to  state,  that  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  both  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  and  from  information  derived  from  others, 
that  these  animals  arc  exceedingly  scarce  through¬ 
out  Scandinavia  ;  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  should  such  progressive  inroads  as  have  of 
late  years  been  made  in  tlic  forest,  continue,  there 
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seems  a  fair  chance  of  the  breed  being  extermi¬ 
nated  in  the  course  of  another  century  or  two  : 
formerly,  the  bear  was  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
Sweden  ;  but  now,  fortunately  for  the  inhabitants, 
these  animals  are  very  rarely  to  be  heard  of  in 
the  more  southern  provinces  of  that  kingdom. 

Mr.  Grief!’,  to  whose  work  I  have  already  refer¬ 
red,  remarks  on  this  subject,  that  “  beai\s,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  have  disappeared  with  the 
great  woods  :  a  single  one  may,  now  and  then,  be 
found  ;  but  in  Wermeland,  and  those  districts 
where  the  larger  forests  abound,  they  still  remain 
in  tolerable  numbers,  and  would  soon  advance 
farther  inwards,  if  not  prevented.” 

My  opinion  as  to  the  scarcity  of  bears  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia  is,  I  am  aware,  at  variance  with  that  of 
several  modern  travellei's.  One  gentleman,  indeed, 
tells  us  (though  on  the  authority  of  others,^  that 
within  a  very  recent  period  prior  to  his  passing 
through  Norway,  twenty,  and  even  thirty,  of 
these  animals  had  been  seen  together,  either  in 
that  country,  or  the  adjacent  islands. 

It  is  not  of  course  for  me  to  contradict  this 
statement,  though  it  is  certainly  at  variance  both 
with  my  own  experience,  and  with  the  commonly 
received  opinion  of  the  bear  not  being  a  gregarious 
animal ;  indeed,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  shall  re¬ 
quire  ocular  demonstration  before  I  can  believe 
that  bears  go  in  droves.  A  male  and  female  bear 
may  sometimes  be  together  during  the  autumnal 
months,  and  possibly  the  latter  followed  by  a  lit¬ 
ter  of  cubs  ;  but  that  a  greater  number  was  ever 
seen  in  company,  never  came  to  my  knowledge. 

Another  of  our  countrymen,  who  has,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  benefited  the  world 
by  an  account  of  his  peregrinations  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  says,  “  On  passing  through  a  thick  weod, 
I  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  sight  of  a  couple  of 
large  bears  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  that  bolted 
from  a  thicket,  and  came  down  to  the  road,  most 
likely  in  search  of  prey, — 

‘  With  visages  formidably  grim 
And  rugged  as  Saracens, 

Or  Turks  of  Mahomet’s  own  kin  — 

but,  on  hearing  the  rattling  of  our  carriage,  they 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  leaped  over  a  stone-wall  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  quickly  vanished  from 
sight  in  the  woods.” 

Independently  of  bears  usually  keeping  in  the 
wildest  recesses  of  the  forest,  the  ])lace  where  our 
countryman  saw  this  brace  of  Saracens  curveting 
over  a  stone- wall,  was  in  one  of  the  most  south¬ 
ern  of  the  Swedish  provinces,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
country  in  which  I  had  no  idea  a  bear  had  been 
heard  of  for  the  last  half-century. 


Extraordinary  Feat  of  a  Draught  Horse. — An 
unparalleled  instance  of  the  power  of  a  horse,  when 
assisted  by  art,  was  shown  near  Croydon.  The 
Surry  Iron  Rail-way,  being  completed,  and  opened 
for  the  carriage  of  goods  all  the  way  from  Wands¬ 
worth  to  Werstsham,  a  bet  was  made  between  two 
gentlemen,  that  a  common  horse  could  draw  36  tons 
for  six  miles  along  the  road,  and  that  he  should  draw 
his  weight  from  a  dead  pull,  as  well  as  turn  it  round 
the  occasional  windings  of  the  road.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  assembled  near  Merstham  to  see  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  triumph  of  art.  Twelvm  waggonsloaded 
with  stones,  each  waggon  weighing  above  three  tons, 
were  chained  together,  and  a  horse  taken  promis¬ 
cuously  from  the  timber  cart  of  Mr.  Harwood,  was 


yoked  into  the  team.  He  started  from  near  the  Fox 
public-house,  and  drew  the  immense  chain  of  wag¬ 
gons  with  apparent  ease  to  near  the  turnpike  at  Croy¬ 
don,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  in  one  hour  and  forty- 
one  minutes,  which  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour.  In  the  course  of  this  time  he  stopped  four 
times,  to  show  that  it  was  not  by  the  impetus  of  the 
descent  that  the  power  was  acquired — and  after  each 
stoppage  he  drew  off  the  chain  of  waggons  from  a 
dead  rest.  Having  gained  his  wager,  Mr.  Banks, 
the  gentleman  who  laid  the  bet,  directed  four  more 
loaded  waggons  to  be  added  to  the  cavalcade,  with 
which  the  same  horse  again  setoff  with  undiminished 
power.  And  still  further  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
rail-way  in  facilitating  motion,  he  directed  the  at¬ 
tending  workmen,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  to 
mouut  on  the  waggons,  and  the  horse  proceeded 
without  the  least  distress  ;  and  in  truth,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  scarcely  any  limitation  to  the  power  of 
his  draught.  After  the  trial,  the  waggons  were  taken 
to  the  weighing  machine,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  weight  was  as  follow  : — 

Ton.  Cwt.  Q. 

12  waggons,  first  linked  together  weighed  38  4  2 


4  ditto,  afterwards  attached .  13  2  0 

Supposed  weight  of  fifty  labourers .  4  0  0 


Tons  55  6  2 


Gigantic  Challenge. — A  Russian  Anecdote. — 
During  his  reign,  Wladimir  had  many  wars  to  sus¬ 
tain,  particularly  against  the  Petchenegians.  In  one 
of  the  incursions  of  these  people,  the  two  armies 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  being  only  separated  by 
the  waters  of  Troubeje,  when  their  prince  advanced 
and  proposed  to  terminate  the  difference  by  single 
combat  between  two  champions;  the  people  whose 
combatant  should  be  overcome,  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  other  nation  for  three  years.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  sovereign  accepted  the  proposal,  and  they  reci¬ 
procally  engaged  to  produce  their  champions. 
Among  the  troops  of  the  Petchenegians  was  a  man 
of  an  athletic  make  and  colossal  stature,  who,  vain 
of  his  strength,  paced  the  bank  of  the  river,  loading 
the  Russians  with  every  species  of  insult,  and  pro¬ 
voking  them  by  threatening  gestures  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him,  at  the  same  time  ridiculing  their  timidity. 
The  soldiers  of  Wladimir  long  submitted  to  these 
insults  ;  no  one  offered  himself  to  the  encounter,  the 
gigantic  figure  of  their  adversary  terrifying  the  whole 
of  them.  The  day  of  combat  being  arrived,  they 
w'ere  obliged  to  supplicate  for  longer  time.  At  length 
an  old  man  approached  Wladimir ; — “  My  lord,” 
said  he,  “  I  have  five  sons,  four  of  whom  are  in  the 
army  ;  as  valiant  as  they  are,  none  of  them  is  equal 
to  the  fifth,  who  possesses  prodigious  strength.” 
The  young  man  was  immediately  sent  for.  Being 
brought  before  the  prince,  he  asked  permission  to 
make  a  public  trial  of  his  strength.  A  vigorous  bull 
was  irritated  with  red  hot  irons  :  the  young  Russian 
stopped  the  furious  animal  in  his  course,  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  and  tore  his  skin  and  flesh.  This 
proof  inspired  the  greatest  confidence,  The  hour  of 
battle  arrives  ;  the  two  champions  advance  between 
the  camps,  and  the  Petchenegian  could  not  restrain 
a  contemptuous  smile  when  he  observed  the  apparent 
weakness  of  his  adversary,  who  was  yet  without  a 
beard  :  but  being  quickly  attacked  with  as  much 
impetuosity  as  vigour,  crushed  between  the  arms  of 
the  young  Russian,  he  is  stretched  expiring  on  the 
dust.  The  Petchenegians,  seized  with  terror,  took 
to  flight ;  the  Russians  pursued,  and  completely 
overthrew  them.  The  sovereign  loaded  the  con- 
queror,  who  was  only  a  simple  currier,  with  honours 
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and  distinctions.  He  was  raised  as  well  as  liis  fa¬ 
ther,  to  the  rank  of  the  grandees,  and  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  this  action,  the  prince  founded  the 
city  of  Pereisaslavle  on  the  held  of  battle,  which  still 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  those  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Kiof. 


ON  COURAGE  AND  ITS  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS. 


We  extract  the  following  from  that  useful 
and  highly  interesting  work,  “  Helps  and 
Hints,”  by  the  Baron  dc  Berenger.  We  have 
derived  much  satisfaction  from  a  perusal  of 
the  Baron’s  amusing  pages,  and  unhesitatingly 
recommend  the  book  to  the  patronage  of  the 
public. 

Previously  to  my  directing  its  becoming  appli¬ 
cation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  consistent  discrimination  of  courage ;  for 
although  the  performer  of  any  daring  or  resolute 
act  may  be  said  to  display  courage,  still,  as  the 
degree  of  applause  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  seems 
wholly  to  depend  upon  the  manner  how,  and  the 
purport  to  which,  he  directs  such  bold  exertions, 
courage  itself  must  vary  greatly  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  ;  wherefore,  and  viewing  the  subject  as  one 
on  which  most,  if  not  all,  my  instructions 
will  be  based,  it  shall  take  the  lead,  and  necessa¬ 
rily  under  a  classification. 

Brutal  Courage  is  displayed  by  attaeking  any¬ 
thing,  however  superior  to  yourself  in  stength, 
yet  without  a  justifiable  object;  or,  to  expose 
yourself  to  great  danger  unnecessarily,  or  devoid 
of  any  laudable  aim,  but  merely  to  excite  applause 
for  prowess.  It  may  secure  such  from  some,  but 
not  from  those  who  perceive  that  either  revengeful 
ferocity,  or  callous  brutality,  or  even  a  fool-hai*dy 
gratification  of  ostentation,  has  stimulated  such 
exploits.  So,  also,  to  combat  merely  for  fighting 
sake,  is  not  real  courage,  but  sanguinary  ferocity, 
so  miscalled ;  and  if  such  a  champion  enters  into 
and  experiences  danger,  overlooked  by  his  shal¬ 
low  foresight,  his  extrication  therefrom,  although 
by  determined  and  extraordinary  exertion,  is  even 
then  something  inferior  to  the  stupid  desperation 
of  the  bull  dog. 

Moral  Courage  and  refined  feeling  are  evinced 
when,  enabled  by  the  penetration  of  a  talented 
mind,  you  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  difficulties  which  oppose  themselves  to 
your  efforts  at  accomplishing  a  noble  purpose,  but 
when,  instead  of  being  disheartened,  you  still  per¬ 
severe  in  adopting  the  best  course  to  vanquish 
such  impediments,  and  which,  so  far  from  disre¬ 
garding,  you  strain  your  judgment  to  the  utmost 
how  to  overcome  or  lessen.  Thereupon,  and 
although  the  balance  of  chances  may  still  sadly 
tell  against  you,  to  disregard  the  danger  of  losing 
life  or  limb  in  the  pursuit  of  a  course  that  in 
reality  is  one  of  high-minded  self-devotion  ;  that 
is,  by  entering  undismayed  into  what  by  most 
would  be  considered  a  hopeless  because  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  strife,  and  provided  always  that  such 
seeks  to  effect  a  noble  object :  such  as  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  helpless,  or  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  overpowered  for  unfair  purposes;  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  life  or  of  valuable  property ;  the  per¬ 


formance  of  achievements  in  support  of  your  king 
or  country’s  rights,  or  fame ;  or  in  defence  and 
justification  of  your  own  traduced  reputation,  if 
such  can  be  cleared  by  any  valorous  exploit ;  or 
self-defence  against  numbers  ;  or  the  conferring  of 
any  great  national  benefit,  accomplished  by  self- 
devotion,  such  as  may  endanger  your  property  or 
life,  or  both  ;  or  even  the  gratifying  a  thirst  for  me¬ 
ritorious  fame  :  all  these  require  the  daring  of  noble, 
because  moral,  and  generally  refined  and  senti¬ 
mental,  courage ;  and  under  the  influence  of  such 
you  may  hope  to  overcome  difficulties  which 
would  not  fail  to  dishearten  men  whose  stimulus 
to  similar  endeavours  is  to  be  traced  to  the  love  of 
reward  alone.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
hope  of  reward  is  a  stain  upon  coui’age  honourably 
employed  ;  it  is  a  fair  stimulus,  but  it  should  not 
be  the  leading  one ;  but  the  climax  of  heroism 
may  be  found  where  victory,  or  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  any  glorious,  loyal,  or  benevolent  deed, 
in  itself  and  alone  is  considered  as  a  fully  com¬ 
pensating  reward,  and  where,  even  in  the  pangs 
of  approaching  dissolution,  so  occasioned,  it  is 
hailed  as  such,  by  a  virtuous,  because  a  truly 
disinterested  aspirant  of  fame. 

Religious  Courage  is  evinced  by  those  who 
endure,  perhaps  grievously  suffer  under,  extreme 
misfortune,  oppression,  misrepresentation,  or 
prejudice,  with  resignation  founded  on  implicit 
confidence  in  the  ways  of  Providence ;  thus  to 
bear  up,  without  despair,  or  even  a  murmur,  yet 
with  laudable  and  industrious  perseverance, 
against  the  obstacles  and  hardships  which  circum¬ 
stances,  miscalled  fate,  may  have  overwhelmed 
them  with  ;  to  pursue,  as  the  only  justifiable  one, 
a  course  by  which  they  may  hope  to  succeed  in 
regaining  their  proper  place  in  society  :  this  is  the 
true  Christian  fortitude,  and  mental  courage, 
which  nothing  can  subdue ;  and  the  higher  the 
sphere  is  from  which  the  sufferer  has  fallen,  the 
greater  is  the  praise  that  is  due  to  his  resignation 
and  virtue,  and  to  his  difficult  yet  honourable  and 
manly  struggles,  since  the  more  acutely  he  must 
feel  his  miseries  :  whereas,  a  desperate  resolution 
of  sacrificing  his  own  life,  to  escape  from  such 
hardships,  so  far  from  deserving  praise  for  cou¬ 
rage,  is  nothing  less  than  a  disgraceful  admixture 
of  irreligion,  insanity,  and  cowardice,  the  last 
forming  the  greatest  proportion  by  far. 

In  reference  to  Endurance  or  Contempt  for 
Pain,  the  same  scale  will  not  serve,  in  all  cases, 
to  measure  the  degree  of  courage  so  displayed  ; 
for  instance,  a  patient  sufferer  of  a  great  and  pain¬ 
ful  mishap,  encounter,  or  severe  sickness,  certainly 
shows  courage,  or  rather  fortitude,  although, 
more  or  less,  he  may  be  shielded  by  insensibility  or 
callosity ;  but  by  far  greater  is  the  fortitude  and 
courageous  resignation  of  a  person  delicately 
formed,  and  endowed  with  feelings  that  are 
acute,  I  mean  onepossessing  a  frame  sensitive  to  a 
high  degree,  but  who  still  endures,  without  re¬ 
pining,  sufferings  which  are  inferior,  although  to 
appearance  only,  to  those  submitted  to  by  one 
whose  feelings  are  more  callous :  what  is  per¬ 
fect  self-possession,  in  truth  heroism,  in  the 
former  case, — in  the  latter  is  an  easy  encounter; 
one  that,  instead  of  writhing  under  pain,  has  no 
consequent  emotions  to  subue,  since  little,  if  any, 
pain  can  be  inflicted,  where  it  is  doubtful  that 
even  feeling  does  exist. 

The  true  Markings  of  Cotirage  are  forbearance, 
humanity,  and  consequent  compassion  ;  where¬ 
fore,  even  a  remonstrance,  although  firm,  should 
always  have  a  leaning  to  mildness  and  compas- 
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Sion,  especially  where  the  offending  party's  weak¬ 
ness,  he  it  mental  or  bodily,  offers  such  pn  appeal 
to  your  generosity  or  pity.  Nev'^er  forget  the 
following  quotation,  for  it  speaks  volumes  to 
every  honourable  mind.  “  In  pardoning  an  in¬ 
jury,  the  heart  dilates,  and  our  poor  mansion  of 
clay  seems  to  be  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  im¬ 
mortality,  we  feel  proud  without  intemperance, 
humble  without  debasement ;  we  seem  to  borrow 
from  the  intended  injury,  and,  whilst  we  discharge 
a  sacred  duty  in>])Osed  upon  us  by  the  Most  High, 
we  are  paid  an  hundredfold  by  feeling  that  all 
within  is  peace,  harmony,  and  gentleness.” 

I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  sparing  in  ev'cn  com¬ 
pulsive  self-defence,  if  your  opponent  is  your  in¬ 
ferior  in  strength  or  skill :  for  you  and  your  bro¬ 
thers  have  all  respected  this,  my  first  instruction. 
In  such  cases,  the  knowledge  of  your  superiority 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  satisfaction,  and  the  avert¬ 
ing  of  such  attacks  upon  your  person,  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  such  an  assailant,  ought  to 
be,  and  really  is,  the  greatest  triumph  you  can 
wish  for.  Even  in  self-defence  against  those  who 
arc  your  equals  in  power  and  expertness,  or  in 
other  justifiable  strife  with  such,  you  should, 
although  rigorously  encountering  them,  be  merci¬ 
ful  ;  that  is,  by  desisting  when  you  have  disabled 
or  otherwise  subdued  them,  thereupon,  and  in 
most  cases,  even  to  give  them  succo\ir  and  pro¬ 
tection  :  the  life  of  a  felonious  assailant  even  you 
are  bound  to  spare,  so  long  as  you  can  do  so  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  safety  of  your  own  ;  but,  as  a 
line  of  more  than  common  resistance  must  bo 
pursued  in  such  cases,  you  shall  have  full  directions 
in  a  letter  I  shall  purposely  devote  to  that  subject 
hereafter. 

Courage,  generally,  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds  :  that  which  originally  formed  part  of  your 
character,  and  which  therefore  I  will  call  native 
courage  ;  and  that  which  education,  the  force  of 
example,  or  tuition,  has  imparted  to  one  deficient 
of  it  originally ;  wherefore  the  latter  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  sentimental  or  acquired  courage. 

Native  Courage  will  display  itself  as  it  were 
instinccively,  and,  unless  governed  by  character, 
upon  all  occasions,  good  or  bad;  it  may  mould 
itself,  or  be  moulded  by  others,  to  all  the  good 
purposes  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  it  may  also  take 
an  opposite  course,  to  answer  the  ends  of  degrading 
brutality :  the  least  of  the  misapplications  of 
native  courage,  is  when  it  is  employed  to  effect 
useless  or  silly  tasks,  or  where  it  attempts  that 
which  is  impracticable,  or  next  to  impossible ,  for 
mere  folly’s  sake  :  this  in  reality  is  degenerated 
courage,  or  fool-hardiness,  such  as  not  uncom¬ 
monly  is  stimulated  by  the  suspension  of  reason 
or  by  intoxication.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  fool-hardiness  and  rational  confidence  ; 
confidence  is  the  basis  of  courage,  and  is  the  best 
Mentor  to  impart. 

Acquired  Courage,  combines  all  the  means  that 
can  be  employed  to  strengthen  the  human  frame, 
to  give  it  activity  and  skill,  and  to  convince  the 
mind  that  it  is  acquiring  superiority  over  others, 
as  w’ell  as  coolness  and  self-possession  in  perilous 
situations,  must  increase  the  eonfidence  of  him 
who  doubts  his  own  ability,  and  by  that  very  mis¬ 
trust  defeats  himself,  instead  of  being  subdued  by 
others ;  wherefore,  to  mature  acquired  courage, 
not  only  coolness  but  also  confidence  must  be  in¬ 
stilled  into  a  hesitating  mind,  and  which  will  the 
readier  receive  advice,  if  it  can  be  shown  the  best 


ways  how  to  employ  the  inferior  powers  of  its 
frame  with  increased  advantages  even  over  those 
])Ossessed  by  persons  of  more  athelctic  make ; 
and  when  thus  a  complete  union  of  coolness, 
skill,  and  confidence  has  been  effected,  blended 
with  some  familiarity  with  situations  of  peril, 
yet  under  cheering  precautions,  and  when  more  or 
less  contempt  for  ])ain  has  been  instilled,  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  solid,  although  artificially  secured, 
courage  mayberelied  on  ;  and  this  is  the  leading  re¬ 
commendation  of  our  Stadium,  since  there  all  this  is 
taught  and  effected,  an  assertion  in  which  your 
own  experience  and  improvement  supj)orts  me. 

The  following  illustrations  wull  support  my  as¬ 
sertion,  that  confidence  may  confer  almost  super¬ 
natural  powers,  certainly  force  and  adroitness 
infinitely  superior  to  that  which  w’C  can  bring  into 
action  when  under  the  influence  of  mistrust  in  our 
ability. 

No  physician  or  surgeon  wiU  maintain  that  a 
madman’s  physical  powers  are  improved  by  his 
malady,  yet  it  requires  sometimes  three  or  four 
sane  men,  or  even  more,  to  overpower  him. 

In  cases  of  sudden  cmergenc}',  such  as  a  con¬ 
flagration,  a  shipwreck,  an  inundation,  &c.,  men 
have  been  known  to  snatch  up  burdens,  and  to 
walk  away  with  them  easily,  when  afterwards 
barely  to  lift  the  same  matters  from  the  ground, 
they  w'^cre  utterly  unable.  The  madman  could  not 
reason,  and  time  was  not  allowed  to  the  others  to 
reflect,  accordingly  both  acted  devoid  of  reasoning 
and  calculation,  being  impelled  by  determination 
alone,  and  both  evinced  that  they  possessed  the 
powers,  since  both  succeeded ;  yet  the  same 
powers  failed  the  latter  as  much  as  they  did  those 
who  fancied  a  single  maniac  stronger  than  two 
ordinary,  yet  robust  and  healthy  men.  Here  then 
you  see  the  supporting  influence  of  confidence,  and 
the  crippling  effect  of  mistrust,  as  far  as  muscular 
])Ower  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  the  same  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  skilful  exploits,  for  exaini)le  : 

A  somnambulist  will  w^alk  along  and  climb  over, 
both  carefully  and  safely,  the  most  hazardous 
places,  such  as,  aw^ake,  he  dare  not  even  look  at, 
much  less  try  again.  Any  of  your  companions 
will  not  hesitate  to  run  along  a  stick  of  timber, 
provided  it  lays  on  the  ground,  let  it  ever  be  so  long, 
and,  although  but  two  feet  wide,  he  will  not  step 
by  the  side  of  it ;  but  let  a  bridge  six  feet  wide, 
and  not  half  so  long,  reach  over  a  precipice,  and 
he  will  not  venture  across  it  at  all,  or,  if  he  docs, 
he  will  creep  over  it  awkwardly  and  tiinidl}'’ 
although  very  slowly.  Why  should  this  be  the 
case  ?  is  it  not  three  times  as  wide  as  the  first, 
and  reduced  by  half  its  length  ?  Still,  as  he  dares 
not  to  walk  W'here,  before  a  change  of  position, 
and  under  much  greater  difficulty,  he  could  run,  it 
must  be  evident  that  mistrust  alone  disabled  him 
from  accomplishing  even  carefully,  and  as  a  les¬ 
ser  performance,  what  to  confidence,  although 
under  multiplied  difficulties,  was  a  task  perfectly 
easy. 

The  following  anecdotes  may  perhaps  amuse  you, 
being  also  in  further  support  of  the  doctrine 
above  maintained. 

Your  grandfather,  as  I  often  told  you,  was  one 
of  the  aid-de-camjjs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia ;  whilst  serving  during  the  seven  year’s 
w'ar  he  saw  the  following  extraordinary  effects  of 
confidence  and  mistrust :  a  newly  raised  regiment 
of  hussars,  although  extremely  well  disciplined, 
and  not  deficient  of  courage,  was  frequently 
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worsted,  and  often  routed  by  the  Austrian  cavalry ; 
and  to  such  a  degree  of  certainty  was  this  carried’, 
that  the  latter  became  so  audaciously  confident, 
that  they  rejoiced  whenever  they  met  this  regi¬ 
ment  ;  and  which  latter,  from  having  so  constantly 
been  beaten,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  feelings 
that  were  exactly  reversed.  Another  regiment  of 
Prussian  hussars,  called  the  “Brown,”  from  their 
uniforms  being  of  that  colour,  was  a  “crack  regi¬ 
ment,  and  used  to  sabre  the  Austrian  hussars 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  in  their  repeated  suc¬ 
cess,  that  at  last  it  dismayed  the  Imperialists  so 
completely,  that  generally  and  in  every  way  they 
could  they  sought  to  avoid  the  brown  hussars. 
After  an  action,  wherein  both  these  Prussian  hus¬ 
sar  regiments  had  experienced  their  usual  luck, 
the  one  bad,  the  other  good,  the  old  monarch  was 
so  angry  that  he  declared  that  he  should  “strike 
that  regiment  of  dastards,”  out  of  the  army  list  for 
over  ;  that  is,  to  leave  a  blank  for  it.  The  colonel 
of  the  brown  hussars,  being  in  high  favour,  begged, 
as  a  boon,  that  the  king  would  deign  to  sus¬ 
pend  his  order,  and  indulge  him  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  both  these  regiments  for  only  a  few  days. 
It  having  been  granted,  he  made  the  whole  of  the 
men  change  uniforms,  and  he  then  brought  his 
own,  the  real  brow'n,  but  in  the  fatal  uniform,  dis¬ 
guised  hussars,  before  the  enemy.  A  part  only  of 
the  Imperial  cavalry,  as  soon  as  they  espied  the 
welcome  uniform,  and  wishing  for  no  better  fun, 
charged  them  directly,  and  quite  carelessly,  be¬ 
cause  with  imagined  certainty  of  again  defeating 
them  ;  but  the  old  mustaches,  in  lamb’s  clothing, 
were  too  sure  of  their  game  to  receive  them  with 
larnb-likc  forbearance,  they  handled  their  old  op¬ 
ponents  in  their  own  old  fashion,  to  cause  even  a 
most  respectful  surprise  in  the  Austrians,  but  who 
soon  after,  not  only  rallying,  but  reinforced  by 
some  of  the  other  cavalry,  prepared  to  charge 
again, — when,  lo  !  the  formerly  dismayed,  but 
now,  by  confidence  (or  their  brown  uniforms,) 
inspired  hussars,  came  trotting  from  a  “  hollow 
way  ”  (a  ravine),  which  had  concealed  them,  to 
join  the  real  but  disguised  Browns, — to  the  great 
dismay  and  discomfiture  of  the  Austrians,  and 
whorn  this  brigade  charged  immediately,  instead 
of  being  charged,  and  so  bravely  too  as  to  cut  up 
and  rout  them  completely.  The  charm  was 
broken  with  the  unfortunates,  and  from  that  day 
they  lought  gallantly  ;  so  much  so,  that  that  very 
regiment  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Prussia  ;  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  withholding  its 
name  and  colour.  Military  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school,  however,  cannot  fail  to  know,  by  this  re¬ 
miniscence,  the  regiment  which  thus,  and  as  sin¬ 
gularly  as  shrewdly,  was  preserved  from  being  dis¬ 
graced.  and  merely  by  a  change  of  clothing,  which, 
although  it  gave  reliance  to  the  mistrustful,  could 
not  contaminate  the  confidence  of  men,  who 
chuckled  at  the  idea  that  the  Imperialists  would 
soon  discover  themselves  under  a  “great  mis¬ 
take  !  ” 

A  general,  or  admiral,  a  ship,  or  even  a  flag, 
considered  invincible,  will  soon  become  so  ;  just 

ourselves  that  a  misfortune 
will  befall  us,  we  thus  hasten  it  to  a  climax. 
Have  we  not  proofs  of  this  out  of  number  ?  a 

a  horse,  that  runs  away 
with  him  more  frequently  because  he  is  sure  that 
he  shall  do  so,  than  from  any  other  cause ;  fear 
confuses  and  overpowers  him,  and  he  resigns 
himself  to  his  fate,  even  by  meeting  it,  instead  of 
looking  with  coolness  to  the  best  mode  of  extrica¬ 
tion.  Most  persons  falling  into  the  water  would 


swim,  but  for  such  reasons.  Nay,  persons  have 
been  known  to  become  infected  with  maladies 
merely  dreaded  and  not  encountered;  whilst 
othei  s  have  died  at  the  very  period  which  either 
superstition  or  fancy  had  jiointed  out  as  that 
which  should  close  their  worldly  career.  It  is  fear 
which  kills,  by  inflicting  a  great  shock  on  the 
mind  and  frame  ot  such  a  person;  and  although 
imagination  is  the  chief  agent  in  all  cases,  there 
are  some  in  which  its  influence  exposes  itself 
moie  to  our  notice,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars. 

During  the  epoch  of  the  feudal  times,  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Germany  felt  offended  with  his 
court  fool,  then  a  post  which  was  filled  by  persons 
who  avowed  themselves  to  be  such,  although  wit 
was  the  wax  which  alone  could  receive  the  stamp 
of  their  appointments.  The  prince,  in  order  to 
punish  this  fool,  and  to  amuse  both  himself -lud 
the  court,  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by  a  mock  com¬ 
mission,  tor  some  trivial  but  magnified  offence  • 
this  tribunal,  complaisantly  entering  into  the  in’ 
tended  sport,  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  beheaded,— in  the  palace  court-yard 
however,  by  way  of  special  favour.  The  day  of 
execution  fixed,  the  unfeeling  joke  was  carried  on 
with  great  solemnity,  the  corridors  were  filled 
with  ladies  and  courtiers,  in  attendance  upon  the 
monarch,  and  who  sternly  refused  to  pardon  the 
culprit,  although  strenuously  implored  by  him  to 
extend  mercy  to  a  man  in  despair  ;  so  completely 
had  the  deception  been  carried  on  through  all  the 
stages  of  this  mock  trial  and  imprisomont.  Obe¬ 
dient  to  the  emperor  s  inflexible  command  the 
j)oor  butt  of  this  cruel  farce  was  comnelled  to 
kneel  blindfolded,  for  the  purpose  of  being  decani- 
tated  in  the  way  most  common  in  Germany  that 
IS,  with  a  broad-bladed  sword.  The  great  majority 
being  aware  of  the  intended  end,  which  aimed  at 
nothing  more  than  that  he  should  be  well  terrified 
next  agreeably  deceived,  and  thereupon  to  be  for¬ 
given  ;  accordingly,  although  unseen  by  theculnrit 
the  executioner,  instead  of  drawing  a  steel  blade 
from  the  scabbard,  pulled  forth  a  turkey’s  pinion 
fastened  to  a  sword-hilt,  and  the  criminal,  whilst 
m  prayer,  recei^ved  a  slight  stroke  across  his  neck 
from  this  feather,  and  immediately  fell  prostrate. 
Shouts  of  merriment  announced  to  him  that  re 
storation  into  favour  was  to  follow,  but  the  raisin." 
of-a  corpse,  wound  up  the  scene.  Life  had  fled 
obedient  to  imagination.  ’ 

You  will  also  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  iour- 
recently,  that,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  influence  of  imagination,  a  mur¬ 
derer  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  was 
given  up  to  a  board,  and  acquainted  by  the  au- 
thonties  that,  desirous  of  saving  disgrace  to  a 

f^rnily  (for  such  he  wash  he 
should  be  bled  to  death  in  prison ;  accordingly  he 
was  blindfolded,  and  fastened  down  on  a  platform  - 
slight  scratches  were  made  in  his  arms  and  le^’ 
instead  of  venesection,  and,  to  make  him  believe 
that  It  was  his  blood  that  he  heard  flowing,  little 
fountains  were  placed  near  to  the  parts  so  scratched 
You  may  remember  that,  without  losing  a  spoorl 
ful  of  blood,  he  became  fainter  and  fainter  Vroni 
what  he  supposed  the  loss  of  blood;  that  he’spoke 
11  reduced  by  degrees,  as  at  last  to  die  ' 

imagination  may  be  changed 

o  ieahty,  if  powerfully,  because  persuasively 
worked  upon,  and  even  with  a  frame  such  as  this 
repoit  declared  to  have  been  experimentalized 
upon  one  perfectly  young,  healthy,  Ld  athletic 
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GROUND  DOVE. 


(From  Wilson's  American  Ornithology.) 

This  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  pigeon  tribe. 

The  Ground  Dove  is  a  native  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  the  new  state  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
latter  it  is  frequently  kept  in  cages  ;  is  esteemed 
excellent  for  the  table,  and  honoured  by  the  French 
planters  with  the  name  of  Ortolan.  They  are  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  sea  islands  on  the  coast  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia  ;  fly  in  flocks  or  coveys  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  ;  seldom  visit  the  woods,  preferring  open 
fields  and  plantations ;  are  almost  constantly  on 
the  ground,  and  when  disturbed  fly  to  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  and  again  alight.  They  have  a  frequent 
jetting  motion  with  the  tail ;  feed  on  rice,  various 
seeds  and  berries,  particularly  those  of  the  Tooth¬ 
ache  tree,  under  or  near  which,  in  the  proper  sea¬ 
son,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  found.  Of  their 
nest  or  manner  of  breeding  I  am  unable,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  give  any  account. 

These  birds  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  districts 
lying  south  of  Virginia.  They  are  plenty  on  the 
upper  parts  of  Cape  Fear  river,  and  in  the  interior 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  but  I  have  never  met 
with  them  either  in  Maryland,  Delaware  or  Pen¬ 
nsylvania.  They  never  congregate  in  such  multi¬ 
tudes  as  the  common  Wild  Pigeon  :  or  even  as  the 
Carolina  Pigeon  or  Turtle  Dove  ;  but,  like  the 
Partridge  or  Quail,  frequent  the  open  fields  in  small 
coveys.  They  are  easily  tamed,  have  a  low  tender 
cooing  note,  accompanied  with  the  usual  gesticula¬ 
tions  of  their  tribe. 

The  Ground  Dove  is  a  bird  of  passage,  retiring 
to  the  islands  and  to  the  more  southerly  parts  of 
the  continent  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  its  former  haunts  early  in  April.  It  is 
of  a  more  slender  and  delicate  form,  and  less  able 
to  bear  the  rigors  of  cold,  than  either  of  the  other 
two  species  common  in  the  United  States,  both  of 
which  are  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  as  well  as  in  the  genial  climate  of  Florida. 

The  Dove,  generally  speaking,  has  long  been 
considered  as  the  favourite  emblem  of  peace  and 
innocence,  probably  from  the  respectful  manner 
in  which  its  name  is  mentioned  in  various  parts  of 
Scripture ;  its  being  selected  from  among  all  the 
birds  by  Noah  to  sascertain  the  state  of  the  de¬ 
luge,  and  returning  to  the  ark,  bearing  the  olive 
leaf  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and  good  tidings ; 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  also  said,  was  seen  to  de¬ 
scend  like  a  dove  from  heaven,  &c.  &c.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  there  is  in  the  Dove  an  appearance 
of  meekness  and  innocency  very  interesting,  and 
well  calculated  to  secure  our  partiality  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  whole 
genus  ;  but  are  more  particularly  so  to  the  species 
now  before  us,  as  being  among  the  least,  the  most 
delicate  and  inoffensive  of  the  whole. 

The  Ground  Dove  is  six  inches  and  a  quarter 
long  bill  yellow,  black  at  the  point ;  nostril  co¬ 
vered  with  a  prominent  membrane,  as  is  usual  with 
the  genus  ;  iris  of  the  eye  orange  red ;  front,  throat, 
breast  and  sides  of  the  neck  pale  vinaceous  pur¬ 
ple  ;  the  feathers  strongly  defined  by  semicircular 
outlines,  those  on  the  throat  centered  with  dusky 
blue ;  crown  and  hind  head  a  fine  pale  blue,  in¬ 
termixed  with  purple  by  plumage  like  that  on  the 
throat  strongly  defined  j  back  cinereous  brown, 
the  scapulars  deeply  tinged  with  pale  purple,  and 
marked  with  detached  drops  of  glossy  blue  re¬ 
flecting  tints  of  purple belly  pale  vinaceous 


brown,  becoming  dark  cinereous  towards  the 
vent,  where  the  feathers  are  bordered  with  white ; 
wing  quills  dusky  outwardly  and  at  the  tips  ;  lower 
sides  and  whole  interior  vanes  a  fine  red  chesnut, 
which  shows  itself  a  little  below  their  coverts  ;  tail 
rounded,  consisting  of  twelve  feathers,  the  two 
middle  ones  cinereous  brown,  the  rest  black  tipt 
aud  edged  with  white]  legs  and  feet  yellow. 

The  female  has  the  back  and  tail  coverts  of  a 
mouse  colour,  with  little  or  none  of  the  vinaceous 
tint  on  the  breast  and  throat,  nor  any  of  the  light 
blue  on  the  hind  head  ;  the  throat  is  speckled  with 
dull  white,  pale  clay  colour  and  dusky  ]  sides  of 
the  neck  the  same,  the  plumage  strongly  de¬ 
fined  ]  breast  cinereous  brown,  slightly  tinctured 
with  pui'ple  ]  scapulars  marked  with  large  drops 
of  a  dark  purplish  blood  colour,  reflecting  tints  of 
blue  ;  rest  of  the  plumage  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  male. 


SLATE-COLOURED  HAWK. 


This  elegant  and  spirited  little  Hawk  is  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Atlantic  states  gene¬ 
rally  ;  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  It  frequents  the  more 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  winter  ;  is 
at  all  times  a  scarce  species ;  flies  wide,  very  irre¬ 
gular,  and  swiftly  ;  jireys  on  lizards,  mice  and 
small  birds,  and  is  an  active  and  daring  little 
hunter. 

The  great  difficulty  of  accurately  discriminating 
between  different  species  of  the  Hawk  tribe,  on 
account  of  the  various  appearaaces  they  assume  at 
diftereut  i^eriods  of  their  long  lives,  at  first  excited 
a  suspicion  that  this  might  be  one  of  those  with 
which  I  was  already  acquainted,  in  a  different 
dress,  viz.  the  sharp  shinned  hawk ;  for  such 
are  the  changes  of  colour  to  which  many  in¬ 
dividuals  of  this  genus  are  subject,  that  un¬ 
less  the  naturalist  has  recourse  to  those  parts 
that  are  subject  to  little  or  no  alteration  in  the 
full-grown  bird,  viz.  the  particular  conformation 
of  the  legs,  nostril,  tail,  and  the^  relative  length  of 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  wings,  also  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  countenance,  he  will  frequently 
be  deceived.  By  comparing  these,  the  same  species 
may  often  be  detected  under  a  very  different  garb. 
Were  all  these  changes  accurately  known,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  number  of  species  of  this  tribe, 
at  present  enumerated,  would  be  greatly  diminish¬ 
ed  ;  the  same  bird  having  been  described  by  cer¬ 
tain  writers  three,  four,  and  even  five  different 
times  as  so  many  distinct  species.  Testing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  present  Hawk  by  the  rules  above-men¬ 
tioned,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  a 
species  different  from  any  hitherto  described  j  and 
I  have  classed  it  accordingly. 

The  Slate-coloured  Hawk  is  eleven  inches  long, 
and  twenty-one  inches  in  extent  ]  bill  blue  black  ] 
cere  and  sides  of  the  mouth  dull  green  j  eye-lid 
yellow ;  eye  deep  sunk  under  the  projecting  eye¬ 
brow,  and  of  a  fiery  orange  colour ;  upper  parts  of 
a  fine  slate ;  primaries  brown  black,  and,  as  well 
as  the  sacondaries,  barred  with  dusky  ]  scapulars 
spotted  with  white  and  brown,  which  is  not  seen 
unless  the  plumage  be  separated  by  the  hand  ;  all 
the  feathers  above  are  shafted  with  black  ;  tail 
very  slightly  forked,  of  an  ash  colour,  faintly 
tinged  with  brown,  crossed  with  fonr  broad  bands 
of  black,  and  tipt  with  white  j  tail  three  inches 
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longer  than  the  wings  ;  over  the  eye  extends  a 
streak  of  dull  white  ;  chin  white  mixed  with  fine 
black  hairs  ;  breast  and  belly  beautifully  variegated 
with  ferruginous  and  transverse  spots  of  white ; 
feraorals  the  same ;  vent  pure  white ;  legs  long, 
very  slender,  and  of  a  rich  orange  yellow ;  claws 


black,  large  and  remarkably  sharp ;  lining  of  the 
wing  thickly  marked  with  heart-shaped  spots  of 
black.  This  bird  on  dissection  was  found  to  be  a 
male.  In  the  month  of  February  I  shot  another 
individual  of  this  species,  near  Hampton  in  Vir-  • 
ginia,  which  agreed  almost  exactly  with  the  present 


HYBRIDS.— 


We  this  month  present  our  readers  with  portraits 
of  two  very  extraordinary  Hybrids,  resulting  from 
the  conjunction  of  the  JACKAL  and  the  TER¬ 
RIER  ;  the  first  instance  ever  known,  we  believe, 
of  these  animals  approaching  each  other  for  the 
purpose  of  procreation.  The  likenesses  have  been 
sketched  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  as  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  visiting  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  the 
4*  Regent’s  Park,  where  they  were  bred ;  and,  from 
the  circumstance  of  these  creatures  having  attained 
the  age  of  two  years  without  manifesting  the  ge¬ 
nial  desire,  they  are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
continuing  their  kind.  The  profile  figure  repre¬ 
sents  the  offspring  of  the  male  terrier  and  the  fe¬ 
male  jackal ;  the  second  figure,  in  which  the  head 
or  frontal  appears  over  the  loins  of  its  companion, 
was  produced  from  a  male  jackal  and  a  female  ter¬ 
rier,  the.  characteristics  of  the  male  preponderat¬ 
ing  in  both  instances  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
as  will  be  easily  perceived. 

The  jackal  is  one  of  the  commonest  wild  animals 
of  the  east ;  but  is  not  found  in  Europe,  or  in  any 
of  the  colder  regions  of  the  globe,  at  least  in  a  state 
of  unlimited  freedom.  The  body  of  the  jackal  has 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  fox  :  the  head, 
however,  is  shorter,  the  nose  blunter,  and  the  legs 
longer.  The  tail  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  tapers 
to  a  point,  and  is  tipped  with  black.  The  hair, 
which  is  long  and  coarse,  is  of  a  dirty  tawny  co¬ 
lour,  yellowish  white  on  the  belly.  The  length  of 
the  body  is  about  thirty  inches,  and  the  tale 
eleven. 

The  species  of  the  jackal  includes  several  va¬ 
rieties,  those  of  the  warmest  climates  appear  to  be 
the  largest,  and  their  colour  rather  darker  than 
that  by  which  the  small  jackals  are  distinguished. 

The  wolf  species  approaches  that  of  the  dog, 
while  the  jackal  seems  to  be  placed  between  them  ; 
to  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  wolf,  it  unites  the 
impudent  familarity  of  the  dog.  Its  cry  is  a  howl, 
mixed  with  barking,  and  a  lamentation  resembling 
that  of  human  distress.  In  its  pursuit,  it  is  more 
voracious  than  the  wolf,  and  more  noisy  than  the 
dog.  Jackals  seldom  prowl  alone,  but  unite  in 
packs  of  forty  or  fifty.  They  are  not  often  seen  in 
the  day  time,  concealing  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  in  thickets,  and  subterranean  retreats,  (after 
the  manner  of  the  fox),  but  on  the  approach  of 
evening,  they  sally  lorth,  and  render  themselves 
formidable  to  most  other  animals  of  the  forest.  On 
these  occasions,  as  soon  as  they  get  upon  the  scent 
of  their  prey,  they  give  tongue,  encourage  each 
other  by  their  cry,  thus  rendering  the  sombre  gloom 
of  an  Indian  night  scene  alarmingly  terrific.  They 


resolutely  pursue  their  game  to  the  very  villages  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  insolently  enter  the  yard,  the 
stable,  or  the  sheep-fold.  If  they  can  find  no¬ 
thing  more  palatable,  they  will  devour  the  leather 
harness,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  will  carry  away 
what  they  have  not  time  to  swallow  on  the  spot. 

They  will  attack  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living, 
scratching  up  the  newly  made  graves,  and  tearing 
the  corpses  to  pieces  how  putrid  so  ever ;  and  we 
are  told  they  always  assist  each  other  as  well  in 
the  employment  of  exhumation  as  in  that  of  the 
chace.  While  they  are  at  this  dreary  work,  they 
exhort  each  other  by  a  most  mournful  cry,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  children  under  chastisement;  and 
when  they  have  dug  up  the  body  they  share  it 
amicably  amongst  them.  Jackals,  like  all  other 
fierce  animals,  when  once  they  have  tasted  of  human 
flesh,  can  never  afterwards  abstain  from  pursuing 
mankind.  They  follow  armies,  keep  in  the  rear 
of  caravans,  and  watch  the  burying  grounds.  They 
may  be  considered  as  the  vultures  of  the  quad¬ 
ruped  kind ;  every  thing  that  once  prossessed  ani¬ 
mal  life  seems  agreeable  to  them ;  the  most  putrid 
substances  are  greedily  devoured ;  and  anything 
rubbed  with  grease,  how  insipid  soever  in  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  whole  go  down. 

When  these  animals  sally  forth  at  night  in  search 
of  prey,  the  first  jackal  that  hits  upon  the  scent  of 
some  beast,  gives  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  pack  by 
a  howl,  when,  like  hounds,  they  make  for  the  spot 
whence  the  well  understood  signal  issued.  The 
antelope,  deer,  or  whatever  beast  it  may  be  that  the 
jackals  have  got  on  foot,  finding  itself  pursued, 
makes  off  towards  the  houses  and  human  habita¬ 
tions,  hoping  thus  to  deter  its  merciless  enemies 
from  following ;  but  hunger  gives  to  the  jackals 
the  same  degree  of  temerity  that  is  imparted  by 
fear  to  the  antelope,  and  they  therefore  pursue,  not 
merely  to  the  verge  of  the  city  or  town,  but  even 
along  the  streets.  However,  the  antelope  by  this 
means  frequently  escapes  ;  for  the  inhabitants 
sallying  out,  kill  all  the  jackals  with  which  they 
can  come  into  immediate  contact,  and  so  disturb 
the  rest  that  they  are  unable  afterwards  to  run  up 
to  their  game. 

Nor  indeed  is  man  the  only  intruder  upon  the 
pursuit  and  the  prey  of  the  jackal.  The  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  panther,  and  the  leopard,  whose  appetites 
are  superior  to  their  powers  of  progressive  motion, 
listen  to  its  call,  and  follow  in  silence  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  behind.  The  jackal  will  pursue  for  hours 
with  the  most  determined  perseverance  till  at  length 
its  game  is  run  down;  when,  just  at  the  moment, 
perhaps,  it  supposes  itself  about  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
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of  its  labour,  the  lion  or  the  leopard  comes  up, 
and  satiates  himself  upon  the  spoil,  while  his  pro¬ 
vider  is  forced  to  be  content  with  what  fragments 
may  remain  behind.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  the  jackal  appears  voracious,  since 
it  so  seldom  is  able  to  procure  a  sufficiency  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  ;  nor  that  it  feeds  on 
putrid  substances,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  feast 
upon  what  it  has  newly  killed.  Besides  these 
feline  enemies,  the  jackal  has  another  foe,  equally 
determined,  if  not  so  powerful ;  for  between  him 
and  "that  faithful  domestic,  the  dog,  there  exists  an 
invincible  antipathy  ;  and  they  never  meet  without 
coming  to  battle.  The  Indian  peasants  often  chace 
jackals  ;  and  having  learned  by  experience  when 
they  have  got  a  tiger  or  a  lion  in  the  rear,  upon 
such  occasions  they  keep  their  dogs  close,  as  they 
would  be  no  match  for  such  formidable  animals, 
and  endeavour  to  put  them  to  flight  by  their  cries. 
When  the  tiger  is  driven  away,  they  easily  cope 
with  the  jackal,  who  seems  as  resolutely  stupid  as 
it  is  impudent,  and  appears  much  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  pursuing  than  effecting  a  retreat.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  jackal  steals  into  an 
out-house  to  seize  the  poultry,  but  hearing  others 
in  full  cry  at  a  distance,  it  instantly  answers  the 
call,  and  thus  betrays  its  own  depredations.  The 
peasants  sally  out  upon  it,  and  the  foolish  animal 
finds,  too  late,  that  its  instinct  was  too  powerful 
for  its  safety. 

The  English  sportsmen  in  India  frequently  ob¬ 
tain  capital  runs  with  the  jackal ;  this  animal  in¬ 
deed  seems  to  stand  up  before  hounds  as  well  as 
the  fox ;  and  from  the  superior  length  of  its  legs, 
in  all  probability  possesses  greater  speed. 

The  jackal  found  in  Egypt  and  Barbary  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  appears 
much  less  gregarious,  being  generally  seen  singly. 
Like  our  fox,  he  ventures  to  approach  human 
dwellings,  near  to  which  he  has  formed  his  sub¬ 
terranean  abode,  and  will  creep  silently  into  the 
yard  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  poultry. 
F urther,  he  will  pursue  feathered  game,  in  which 
he  manifests  surprising  craft  and  agility. 

In  his  Travels  in  Egypt,  Syria,  &c.  Sonnini  ob¬ 
serves,  One  day,  as  I  was  meditating  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  1  stopped  near  the  hedge.  A  jackal,  hearing 
no  noise,  was  coming  through  it  towards  me ;  and, 
when  he  had  cleared  himself,  was  just  at  my  feet. 
On  perceiving  me,  he  was  seized  with  such  sur¬ 
prise,  that  he  remained  motionless,  for  some  se¬ 
conds,  without  even  attempting  to  escape,  his  eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  me.  Perplexity  was  painted  in 
his  countenance,  by  a  degree  of  expression  of  which 
I  could  not  have  supposed  him  susceptible,  and 
which  denoted  great  delicacy  of  instinct.  On  my 
part,  I  was  afraid  to  move,  lest  I  should  put  an 
end  to  this  situation,  which  afforded  me  much 
pleasure.  At  length,  after  he  had  taken  a  few 
steps,  first  towards  one  side,  and  then  the  other,  as 
if  so  confused  as  not  to  know  which  way  to  get  off, 
and  keeping  his  eyes  still  towards  me,  he  retired  ; 
not  running,  but  stretching  himself  out,  or  rather 
creeping  with  a  slow  step,  setting  down  his  feet 
one  after  another  with  singular  precaution.  He 
seemed  so  much  afraid  of  making  a  noise  in  his 
flight,  that  he  held  up  his  large  tail  almost  in  a 
horizontal  line,  that  it  might  neither  drag  on  the 


ground  nor  brush  against  the  plants.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  I  found  the  fragments  of  his 
meal ;  it  had  consisted  of  a  bird  of  prey,  great  part 
of  which  he  had  devoured. 

The  similarity  of  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  jackal,  and 
the  dog,  both  externally  and  internally,  have  induced 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  they  were  merely 
varieties  of  the  same  species ;  but  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  as,  like  the  horse  and  the  ass,  they  never 
testify  the  least  inclination  for  the  society  of  each 
other  in  a  wild  state,  and  can  only  be  brought  to 
approximate,  when,  by  domestication,  their  natural 
habits  have  undergone  very  considerable  alteration. 
Lord  Cranley  succeeded,  some  years  ago,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  hybrid  from  the  fox  and  the  dog,  which 
proved,  like  the  offspring  of  the  animal  just  men¬ 
tioned,  a  mule.  The  managers  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  have  proved  successful  with  the  terrier 
and  jackal;  and  we  believe  these  are  the  only 
well  authenticated  instances  of  such  unusual  pro¬ 
lific  conjunctions.  The  celebrated  naturalist,  Buffon, 
tried  the  experiment,  and  the  case  is  worth  a  brief 
recital: — For  this  purpose,  he  bred  up  a  young 
wolf,  taken  in  the  woods  at  two  months  old,  with  a  \ 
matin  dog  of  the  same  age.  They  were  shut  up 
together  in  a  large  yard  where  they  had  retiring 
shelter ;  and  neither  of  them  knew  any  other  in¬ 
dividual  of  its  kind,  nor  even  any  other  man  but 
he  who  had  the  charge  of  feeding  them.  In  this 
manner  they  were  kept  for  three  years,  still  with 
the  same  attention,  and  without  constraining  or 
tying  them  up.  During  the  first  year,  the  young 
animals  played  together  continually,  and  appeared 
to  be  very  much  attached  to  each  other.  In  the 
second  year,  they  began  to  dispute  about  their  food, 
although  more  was  given  to  them  than  they  could 
eat ;  and  the  wolf  was  uniformly  the  first  to  com¬ 
mence  the  quarrel.  Their  food,  which  consisted 
of  flesh  and  bones,  was  brought  to  them  upon  a 
large  wooden  platter,  which  was  placed  on  the 
ground.  At  the  moment  it  was  put  down,  the 
wolf,  instead  of  beginning  to  eat,  drove  off  the 
dog ;  and,  taking  the  platter  in  its  teeth,  carried  it 
so  expertly,  that  nothing  of  its  contents  fell  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  this  manner  bore  it  away  ;  but, 
as  the  wolf  could  not  entirely  escape,  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  observed  to  run  with  the  platter  round  the 
yard  five  or  six  times,  still  carrying  it  in  a  position 
that  none  of  its  contents  should  fall.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  it  would  continue  running,  only  now  and  then 
stopping  to  take  breath,  until  the  dog  came  up, 
when  the  wolf  would  leave  the  victuals  to  attack 
him.  The  dog,  however,  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  but  as  he  was  more  gentle,  in  order  to  secure 
him  from  the  wolf's  attack,  he  had  a  collar  put 
round  his  neck.  In  the  third  year,  the  quarrels  of 
these  ill-paired  associates  were  more  vehement, 
and  their  combats  more  frequent ;  the  wolf,  there¬ 
fore,  had  a  collar  put  about  its  neck  as  well  as  the 
dog,  who  began  to  be  more  fierce  and  unmerciful. 
During  the  two  first  years,  neither  seemed  to 
testify  the  least  desire  towards  engendering ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  third,  that  the  wolf, 
which  was  the  female,  showed  the  natural  desire, 
but  without  abating  either  in  its  fierceness  or  ob¬ 
stinacy.  This  appetite  rather  increased  than  re¬ 
pressed  their  mutual  animosity;  they  became  every 
day  more  intractable  and  ferocious,  and  nothing 
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was  heard  between  them  but  the  sounds  of  rage 
and  resentment.  In  less  than  three  weeks  they 
both  became  remarkably  lean,  without  ever  ap¬ 
proaching  each  other  but  to  combat.  At  length, 
their  quarrels  became  so  desperate  that  the  dog 
killed  the  wolf,  who  was  become  weak  and  feeble ; 
and  he  was  soon  after  himself  obliged  to  be  killed  ; 
for,  upon  being  set  at  liberty,  he  instantly  flew 
upon  every  animal  he  met,  fowls,  dogs,  and  even 
men  themselves,  not  escaping  his  savage  fury. 

The  Comte  de  Buffbn  tried  a  similar  experiment 
with  foxes,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  and 
this  great  naturalist  therefore  concluded  that  their 
natures  are  too  opposite  to  provoke  mutual  desire 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  terrier  seems  to  be  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  vermin  tribes,  and  has  no  doubt  derived  his 
name  from  the  avidity  with  which  he  pursues  them 
into  the  earth.  To  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  polecat, 
the  weasel,  and  the  rat,  he  seems  to  cherish  an 
implacable  resentment : — more,  however,  from  the 
influence  of  education  than  instinctive  antipathy ; 
for  he  is  easily  reconciled  to  the  fox  in  a  domestic 
state,  to  whom  indeed  he  soon  becomes  very  much 
attached .  Of  late  years,  terriers  have  been  crossed 
with  bull  dogs,  which  has  increased  their  strength 
and  ferocity  at  the  expence  of  their  beauty,  their 
activity,  and  indeed  of  all  their  interesting  and 
valuable  qualities.  Excellent  terriers  are  to  be 
met  with  of  all  colours  ;  as  well  rough  and  wirey 
haired  as  smooth.  Few  stables  are  without  a  ter¬ 
rier  or  two  ;  but  these  pretty  little  dogs  are  not  so 
much  used  with  foxhounds  as  formerly.  In  fidelity, 
courage,  and  sagacity,  the  terrier  is  inferior  to  no 
ramification  of  the  canine  species  ;  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstance  of  hybrids  from  the  jackal 
and  the  terrier,  the  one  an  inhabitant  of  the  Torrid 
Zone  and  the  burning  climate  of  the  Tropics,  the 
other  found  only  in  the  milder  regions  of  Europe, 
IS  an  event  in  natural  history  well  meriting  that 
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distinguished  record  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  it. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  sire  are  remarkably  impressed  on  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  hybrids.  The  profile  figure  approxi¬ 
mates  the  terrier-sire  in  these  respects  so  strikingly 
as  to  be  unhesitatingly  recognized  at  the  first  glance, 
in  the  smoother  quality  of  the  coat  as  well  as  its 
colour,  in  the  less  bushy  tail,  in  the  milder  aspect 
of  the  countenance,  and  particularly  in  the  flexible 
or  semi-pendulous  inclination  of  the  ears  ;  while 
the  second  figure,  whose  head  appears  to  rest  upon 
the  loins  of  its  companion,  offers  characteristics  the 
very  reverse  for  contemplation ;  as  in  the  first  case, 
the  terrier-sire  is  remarkably  perceptible  in  the 
offspring,  so  in  the  second,  the  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  jackal-sire  is  equally  conspicuous- — 
in  the  colour,  the  form,  the  erect  ears,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  more  savage  disposition  and  aspect 
of  the  countenance.  If  we  look  throughout  ani¬ 
mated  nature,  shall  we  not  find  the  procreative  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  male  uniformly  superior  in  imparting 
the  impress  of  form  and  disposition  ? 

Finally,  as  we  cannot  imagine  the  managers  or 
proprietors  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  can  enter¬ 
tain  the  least'  objection  to  inquiries  or  disquisi¬ 
tions  which  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon,  or  pro¬ 
mote,  the  useful  and  highly  interesting  science  of 
Natural  History,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that,  al¬ 
though  we  derived  the  utmost  gratification  from 
being  enabled  to  place  before  our  readers  portraits 
of  the  two  extraordinary  creatures  which  have 
formed  the  object  of  the  preceding  observations, 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state,  that  we  experi¬ 
enced  from  the  keeper  under  whose  care  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  placed — not  that  spirit  of  accommo¬ 
dation  which  it  were  so  natural  to  expect,  not  that 
obligingness  of  disposition  generally  met  with  on 
such  occasions — but  rude  abruptness  and  insolent 
inattention  ! 
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Remarks  on  Shooting ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Part 
of  the  Game  Laws ;  both  written  in  Familiar 
Verse,  and  addressed  chiejly  to  Young  Sportsmen, 
by  their  Brother  of  the  Gun,  W;  'Watt.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Co. ;  p.p.  96. 

A  small  volume,  bearing  the  above  title,  reached 
our  hands  too  late  in  the  month  of  December  for 
our  observations  upon  it  to  appear  in  the  J anuary 
number  of  the  Sportsman.  We  opened  the  book, 
indeed,  with  suspicion  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  suspicion  should  lurk  in  the  mind  of 
an  Old  Sportsman,  after  the  gross  impositions 
which  have  been  practised  upon  his  fraternity  by  a 
swinish  herd  of  ^empyrics,  upon  whom  we  will 
never  cease  to  lay  the  lash  most  unsparingly.  The 
Old  Sporting  Magazine  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  that  system  of  literary  im¬ 
posture  (in  regard  to  Field  Sports)  which  has, 
more  or  less,  continued  to  disgrace  the  country 
ever  since.  This  monthly  congeiies  of  literary 


mucilage  wriggled  itself  into  notice,  like  a  maggot 
upon  a  fading  carcase,  at  a  time  when  publications 
upon  the  Chace  had  long  lain  dormant ;  and  thus 
acquired  an  extensive  circulation,  merely  from  the 
want  of  elegible  competition,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
from  the  want  of  that  reprehensive  exposition 
which  it  shall  not  fail  to  experience  at  our  hands. 
W e  hate,  we  abhor,  trickery  in  every  form,  but 
particularly  the  system  of  arrant  swindling  under 
consideration.  The  success  of  the  Old  Mag.  in 
which  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  had  been  a  pre-eminent 
and  colossal  contributor,  emboldened  this  prud- 
ishly-modest,  but  elaborately-erudite  and  highly- 
accomplished  literary  phenomenon,  to  appear  as 
the  author — mind,  gentle  reader,  the  author  ! — of 
a  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Horse,’'  the 
“  Sportsman^  Repository,”  British  Field 
Sports,”  &c.  &c.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  infinite  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Lawrence  on  the 
score  of  dextrous  ingenuity,  if  not  for  diffidence  or 
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genius ;  since,  with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery, 
he  contrived  to  place  these  evanescent  specimens 
of  his  gross  and  egregious  ignorance  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public — under  the  assumed  subscrip¬ 
tion,  however,  of  “  William  Henry  Scott,’* **  &c. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  scribblers,  whose  spurious  garbage  gave  an 
intolerable  odour  to  the  parent  periodical  above- 
mentioned,  as  well  as  to  several  minor  rag  manu¬ 
factories,  “  Allen’s*  Horsemanship,”  the  “  Field 
Book”  (by  Maxwell  ?),  the  “  Dictionary  of  Sport- 
t)y  Harry  Harewood,”  the  celebrious  “  Soutner 
Beagle”  monger,  are  entitled  to  notorious  distinc¬ 
tion. 

After  having  been,  not  merely  duped,  but  dis¬ 
gusted  to  nausea,  by  the  worse  than  rubbish  which 
we  have  enumerated,  but  which  was  very  insidi¬ 
ously  introduced  to  public  notice,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  we  should  open  the  unassuming  little  volume 
under  consideration  with  suspicion.  If,  however, 
we  had  such  cogent  reasons  to  suspect  imposture, 
we  experienced  gratification  in  the  superlative  de¬ 
gree,  on  finding  that  the  production  was  genuine, 
and  we  welcome  our  Brother  Watt  most  heartily 
and  most  sincerely.  We  will  introduce  him  to 
our  readers  by  extracting  a  portion  of  his  sensibly 
written  preface : — 

To  the  tyro,  these  “  Remarks”  may  he  both  in¬ 
structive  and  amusing,  to  the  master  of  his  art,  they 
may  appear  superfluous, — it  is  certainly  laudable  to 

teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,”  and  I  cannot 
suspect  the  latter  will  censure  that  disposition  in  me, 
which  I  have  ever  found  him  so  ready  to  evince  him¬ 
self.  They  that  have  read  other  books  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  should  not  feel  surprised  and  disappointed, 
if  they  find  little  or  nothing  that  is  new  in  mine. 
The  experience  of  a  sportsman  leads,  generally,  to 
the  same,  or  to  very  similar,  conclusions :  all  that 
now  can  be  done,  is  to  give  what  is  old  a  new  turn, 
to  recommend  what  is  familiar  by  novelty  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Surely  criticism  will  not  be  employed  against 
so  unpresuming  a  performance ;  if  it  should,  may  I 
be  spared  the  criticism  of  ignorance ! — A  skilful  ope¬ 
rator  while  amputating  a  limb,  or  dressing  a  wound, 
inflicts  far  less  pain  than  a  bungler.  I  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  poetical ;  if  any  person,  therefore, 
should  give  to  my  rhymes  the  name  of  poetry,  and 
criticise  them  as  such,  he  will  be  on  the  wrong  scent, 
and  soon  find  himself  at  fault.  Pope  has  justly  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  is  the  first  principle  of  criticism  to 
consider  the  intention  of  the  author :  now  my  only 
intention  has  been  to  deliver  a  few  common  sense  re¬ 
marks  in  familiar  verse, — if  I  have  succeeded  in  this, 
I  have  succeeded  altogether,  because  I  have  then 
accomplished  as  much  as  I  intended.  “  Johnnv”  is 
impatient  to  begin,  I  will  only  add, — if  I  fail  to 
amuse  others,  I  shall  not  have  failed  to  amuse  my¬ 
self;  this  is  something,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
every  man  could,  or  would,  amuse  himself  as  inno¬ 
cently. 

The  author  observes,  “  may  I  be  spared  the  cri¬ 
ticism  of  ignorance  Unfortunately,  “  Brother 
Watt”  has  been  disappointed,  since  a  leadenly- 


*  The  title  sets  forth  that  the  book  was  written  by 

**  Allen,  riding-master,  of  Seymour-street,  Bryan- 
stone-square.”  How  is  this,  Mr.  Allen,  is  it  your 
own  bandy-legged  bantling,  or  have  you  allowed 
yourself  to  become  the  foster  parent  of  so  disgusting 
a  monster  1 — Walker ! 


vapid  review  of  his  amusing  and  instructive  little 
volume  has  already  appeared  in  the  Warwick- 
square  literary  rubbish  cart.  However,  though  a 
considerable  quantity  of  very  duncely-dulness  has 
been  incoherently  strung  together  by  the  critical  (!) 
croaker  of  the  miscellany  just  mentioned,  as  it 
would  seem  in  the  way  of  praise,  it  is  so  cautiously 
written  (thanks  to  our  repeated  castigations),  that 
it  is  not  without  difficulty  the  scribbler’s  intention 
can  be  perceived.  The  presumptuous  owl  evi¬ 
dently  felt  his  incapacity  for  the  task  which  he 
was  constrained  to  undertake ;  and,  therefore, 
throughout  his  barbarously  drawling  illegitimately- 
limping  disquisition,  he  ventures  only  once  to  give 
a  sort  of  semi-neutralizing  opinion.  We  will  state 
it;  and  injustice  to  worthy  “  Brother  Watt,”  will 
append  a  few  observations.  “  We  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  every  point  he  attempts  to  make 
(says  the  literary  fell-monger  of  the  Old  Heavy) : 
as  one  example,  he  advocates  detonators,  and  says 
percussion  guns  are  better  than  flints.  We  admit 
they  are  less  liable  to  miss  fire,  if  the  caps  fit  close, 
and  the  nipples  are  free,  and  have  certainly  an  ad-  , 
vantage  in  wet  or  damp  weather  :  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  quickness  with  which  the  powder 
is  burnt  by  the  detonating  power  (sounding  power, 
burning  the  powder,  very  good  indeed  !)  does  not 
lessen  its  general  effect.”  Now,  if  the  discharge 
of  the  gun  by  means  of  percussion  priming  be 
more  rapid  (which  the  bungling  buzzard  clearly 
admits)  than  the  same  operation  when  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  flint  lock,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  the  force  of  the  discharge  must  be 
greater ;  and,  consequently,  the  “  general  effect” 
will  be  increased  instead  of  “  lessened.  ”  The  more 
rapid  the  ignition  of  the  powder,  the  quicker  and 
more  forcible  must  be  the  discharge ;  an  axiom  so 
overwhelmingly  evident  at  the  first  blush  as  to  admit 
of  no  dispute :  yet  the  long  and  lop-eared  scribe 
in  the  Old  Mag.  evinces  the  obstinate  fool-hardi¬ 
hood  of  his  tribe,  and  attempts  to  impugn  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  none  but  an  idiot  would  affect  to  con¬ 
trovert  ;  which  may  be  further  incontestibly  exem¬ 
plified  by  a  few  words  ; — If  one  cannon  ball  be 
propelled  at  the  rate  of  four-and-twenty  miles  a 
minute,  and  another  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
per  minute,  which  will  be  driven  with  the  greater 
force  ?  As  to  his  unvarnished  assertion,  that  he 
has  “  seen  experiments  made  from  the  same  barrel 
with  flint  and  percussion,  and  the  result  was  in 
favour  of  the  former ;  in  other  words,  that  more 
execution  will  be  done  at  equal  distance  with  the 
charge  from  the  common  flint  1”  We  have 
to  observe  that  we  have  made  some  thousands 
of  experimental  comparisons  between  the  flin  tand 
percussion  guns,  and  hesitate  not  to  state  that, 
if  the  experiments”  were  correctly  made, 
the  results  stated  above  could  not  have  been 
obtained.  The  whimpering  scribe  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  saying  something,  and, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  he  has  asserted  what 
is  grossly  incorrect,  a  random  falsehood.  Bro¬ 
ther  Watt,”  like  every  other  genuine  sportsman, 
has  found  the  percussion  infinitely  superior  to  the 
flint  lock,  and  he  gives  his  opinion,  marked  with 
sense,  truth,  and  candour  1  Mercy  on  us !  that 
good  sense  should  be  subjected  to  the  wretchedly- 
conteraptible  animadversions  of  the  ignorant  dri- 
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vellers  whose  worse  than  flimsy  excogitations  dis- 
tingiiishthe  miscellany  of  Warwick-square.  But 
we  have  done  with  this  part  of  our  subject. 

The  following  are  “Brother  Watt’s”  opinions 
of  the  origin  of  our  pointers  and  setters,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  them  tolerably  correct : _ 

“  ’Twould  far  exceed  my  fix’d  intent, 

To  trace,  throughout,  the  dog’s  descent. 

Were  I  dispos’d  to  swell  my  lecture. 

This  were  a  field  for  much  conjecture. 

And  much  conjecture  might  be  back’d 
With  what  is  better  far,  much/act  ; 

But  I  must  merely  mention  here. 

From  what  I’ve  read  it  would  appear. 

The  sheep-dog  is  the  stock  or  scion 
Of  all  those  tribes  that  we  set  eye  on. 

Or  rather  (here  I’m  more  convincible) 

That  he  may  be  supposed  the  principal* 

Of  those  varieties  that  now 
Amuse  us  with  their  bow,  wow,  wow. 

The  Spanish  pointer  well  might  claim 
Attention  great  when  first  he  came. 

For  he  by  slow  but  sure  degrees 
Improv’d  our  aborigines. 

The  fox-hound  and  the  harrier’s  blood 
W ere  mixed  with  his,  and  then  a  brood 
Of  English  pointers,  fam’d  for  speed, 

Came  gaily  on,  and  took  the  lead. 

A  pointer  bitch,  a  fox-hound,  and 

Their  offspring,  crossed  with  Newfoundland, 

Produce  a  dog  which  some  like  better 
Than  pointers,  it  is  called  a  setter. 

We  quote  the  following  on  the  subject  of  the 
Distemper : — 

“  Before  I  leave  this  subject,  you 
May  ask  me  what  you  are  to  do. 

In  case  that  horrible  disease. 

Distemper  call’d,  your  dog  should  seize : 

I’ve  seen  of  recipes  a  host. 

But  that  which  pleases  me  the  most 
Is  one  which,  I  believe,  I  took 
From  Colonel  Hawker’s  useful  book  : 

Opium,  three  grains  ;  emetic  tartar. 

Five  grains  ;  now  mind  what  you  are  arter  ; 

Give  these  at  night  (the  dog  will  vomit). 

Another  dose  the  third  night  from  it. 

And  so  on  till  he  doth  recover. 

Forgetting  not,  till  all’s  well  over. 

To  keep  him  very  snug  and  quiet. 

And  fed  upon  warm  liquid  diet. 

Should  the  dog’s  nose  discharge,  with  care 
A  lotion  quickly  thus  prepare : 

Sugar  of  lead,  lump  alum  too, 

(About  four  drachms  of  each  will  do), 

To  water  add,  a  pint  we’ll  say. 

With  this  the  nostrils,  twice  a  day. 

Should  wash’d  or  syring’d  be,  till  fate 
Doth  bid  the  dire  disease  abate.” 

The  distemper  has  at  former  periods  made  great 
havoc  amongst  the  canine  race,  and  its  proper 
mode  of  treatment  is  only  partially  known  at  the 
present  day.  We  have  bred  and  reared  many 
dogs,  particularly  pointers  and  setters ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  having  had 
practical  access  to  extensive  kennels  of  hounds, 
long  and  extensive  observation  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
distemper  in  all  its  various  forms. 

Generally  speaking,  the  distemper  makes  its  ap¬ 


*  BufFon  is  of  this  opinion. 


pearance  in  the  dog  during  the  period  between  the 
sixth  and  the  eighteenth  month  of  his  age.  Its 
approach  may  first  be  perceived  by  the  dull  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  animal’s  eye,  loss  of  appetite,  very 
often  accompanied  by  a  husky  cough,  followed  in 
a  short  time  by  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose ; 
symptoms  which  rapidly  increase,  and  for  the 
most  part  terminate  in  death,  if  the  dog  be  not 
properly  treated.  We  practised  the  following 
system,  with  uniform  success,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  moment  we  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  distemper,  indicated  by  the  languid  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eye,  accompanied  perhaps  by  cough,  or 
a  trifling  discharge  at  the  nostrils,  we  opened  the 
jugular  vein,  bled  the  dog  freely,  and  administered 
a  table-spoonful  of  syrup  of  buckthorn ;  by  which 
was  checked  that  tendency  to  inflammation  which 
never  fails  to  accompany  the  early  stages  of  this 
disease.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  we  have 
had  occasion  to  repeat  the  bleeding  and  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  syrup  already  mentioned,  but  we 
scarcely  recollect  a  case,  out  of  many  scores,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  reiterate  a  third  time;  while, 
in  the  gieater  number  of  cases,  once  proved- 
sufficient ;  that  is,  the  mere  bleeding  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  dose  of  physic  ;  a  mode  of  treatment  which  we 
regard  as  infinitety  superior  to  that  recommended 
above. 

Again — 

“  Another  point  you’ll  have  to  mind, 

Dogs  vermicelliously  inclined. 

Should  take  (I’ve  heard  nought  can  surpass 
This  recipe)  some  powder’d  glass ; 

About  as  much  as  you  can  lay 
On  a  sixpence,  ev’ry  other  day ; 

Mix  it  with  dripping ;  doses  three 
Are  thought  sufficient  usually. 

Upon  those  days  that  intervene. 

Your  dog,  while  fasting,  should  be  seen 
To  swallow  lamp-oil,  three  or  four 
Good  table  spoonsful,  but  no  more. 

Some  recommend  a  drachm  or  two 
Of  pewter  filings;  this  may  do. 

And  so  may  many  things  beside. 

But  as  I  none  of  them  have  tried, 

I’ve  merely  mention’d  on  this  head, 

What  I  have  either  heard  or  read.” 

When  dogs  are  troubled  with  worms,  linseed 
oil  will  be  found  an  absolute  specific.  Supposing 
a  full-grown  pointer  to  be  thus  afflicted,  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  linseed  oil  should  be  given  him  every 
other  morning  fasting,  five  or  six  days,  which  will 
effect  a  cure.  Linseed  oil  acts  as  a  very  powerful 
poison  on  the  vermicular  tribe ;  but  lamp  oil  (re¬ 
commended  by  our  author)  has  a  directly  contrary 
effect ;  and,  therefore,  we  should  be  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  its  efficacy,  even  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  pewter  filings. 

You’re  perhaps  aware,  without  instruction. 

That  snipes,  like  woodcocks,  live  by  suction : 

They’re  found  by  pond,  by  pool,  and  brook, 

But  chiefly  to  the  marshes  look ; 

The  plashy  heath,  the  boggy  moor. 

Yield  frequently  an  ample  store ; 

Stick  to  them  well  when  this  the  case  is. 

They  very  quickly  change  their  places  : 

To-day  the  sportsman  can  pursue 
The  numerous  game  till  all  is  blue. 

To-morrow  he  goes  out  again. 

But  ma3m’t  a  single  shot  obtain ; 
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Affected  by  the  wind  and  weather. 

They  often  flock  away  together ; 

Sometimes  they  to  the  hills  repair, 

Rising  in  wisps  all  wildly  there ; 

Vain  the  pursuit,  hut  if  a  gale 
Should  quickly  from  the  east  prevail. 

Or  even  from  the  boisterous  north. 

Snatch  down  your  gun  and  sally  forth  : 

T’  increase  this  charming  sport,  procure 
A  pointer  that  is  slow  and  sure, 

If  quite  as  stanch  upon  his  bird, 

The  setter  is  by  some  preferred  ; 

Because  he’ll  dash  thro’  weed  and  mud, 

For  those  that  fall  upon  the  flood.” 

That  woodcocks  and  snipes  live  by  suction^’  is 
a  generally  received  opinion,  but,  nevertheless,  very 
incorrect.  These  birds  feed  upon  insects  and 
worms.  The  woodcock  forces  his  bill  into  the  soft 
earth,  and  by  shaking  it,  frightens  the  worms  to  the 
surface,  when  they  are  instantly  swallowed  ;  this 
operation  of  the  woodcock  is  called  boring.  Snipes 
no  doubt  seek  and  obtain  their  food  much  in  the 
same  way. 

Walk,  with  a  steady  dog,  o’er  ground 
Where  partridges  are  quicUy  found  j 
However  numerous  they  rise. 

Look  but  at  one — with  both  your  eyes, 

Then  elevate  the  tube  with  care. 

Still  gazing  on  the  bird  in  air ; 

Follow  it  not  along  the  sky 
To  take  n  formal  aim,  hut  try 
To  draw  the  trigger  just  as  you 
At  your  gun’s  end  the  object  view  : 

Nine  times  in  ten  the  gun  is  right 
At  first,  obeying  well  the  sight ; 

But  if  you  look,  and  look  again. 

And  doubt  and  waver,  it  is  plain 
Your  hand  has  ev’ry  chance  to  be 
Betrayed  by  such  uncertainty  j 
Proceed,  then,  as  I  just  have  taught. 

The  pleasing  knack  will  soon  he  caught. 

But  let  me  re-advise  (for  this 
Prevents,  I’m  certain,  many  a  miss). 

Close  neither  eye — some  good  shots  say. 

Shut  up  your  left,  that’s  not  my  way  ; 

But  still,  a  man  may  take  his  oath. 

He’d  better  shut  one  eye  than  both.’* 

Brother  Watt  advocates  the  mode  of  shooting 
with  both  eyes  open.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
sympathy  existing  between  the  finger  and  the  eye, 
strongly  exemplified  in  fly-fishing,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  operations :  further,  we  have  met 
sportsmen  who  shot  well  upon  the  plan  which  our 
author  recommend?? ;  but  the  surest  and  best  marks¬ 
men  we  ever  saw  close  an  eye  in  taking  aim  :  we 
do  the  same  ourselves,  and  are  fully  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  method.  Would  not  a  rifle¬ 
man  laugh  in  a  person’s  face  who  recommended 
such  a  system  to  him,  and  yet  the  cases  are  as 
nearly  parallel  as  possible. 

Another  quotation  and  we  have  done.  We 
heartily  agree  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
following  lines : — 

“  Many  there  are — to  me  it  seems 
Such  people  run  to  wide  extremes — 

Who  censure  shooting,  and  declare-it 
So  cruel,  none  hut  brutes  can  hear  it ; 

They  really  think,  and  gladly  would 

Prove  their  opinioD,  if  they  could, 


That  those  who  like  such  sport,  must  he 
Devoid  of  all  humanity  !* 

What  others  feel,  I  cannot  tell ; 

I  know  my  own  sensations  well  j 
And,  by  analogy,  infer. 

Such  bold  accusers  strangely  err. 

I  have  a  heart  that  is  not  slow 
To  feel  a  fellow-creature’s  woe — 

Another’s  fault  I  love  to  hide — 

I  turn  not  from  the  poor  with  pride, — 

And  yet,  without  compunction’s  sway, 

I’d  gladly  shoot  the  live-long  day. — 
Doubtless  the  game  which  we  pursue. 
With  that  the  hunter  loves  to  view. 

Are  meant,  as  well  ns  fowl  or  goose. 

For  man’s  diversion  and  his  use. 

Ye  that  would  have  them  disappear 
In  nature’s  course,  propose,  I  fear, 

A  plan  more  cruel  than  the  one 
You  ignorantly  seek  to  shun, 

The  world  would  soon  he  overrun. 

What  farmer  then  would  sow  his  grain  ? 
E’en  now  he  nearly  sows  in  vain, 

(From  truth  I’m  not  disposed  to  swerve). 
Where  wealthy  gentlemen  preserve; 

I  own  that  everywhere  the  soil 
Would  be  enrich’d  without  his  toil, 

For  swarms  of  birds,  too  old  to  fly, 

Would  on  it  daily  droop  and  die  ; 

But  should  the  farmer  be  advis’d 
To  see  his  fields  thus  fertilix’d  ? 

Consider,  too,  how  foxes  then 
Would  multiply — e’en  wolves  again, 
Maugre  a  thousand  Edgars,  might 
Come  here  t’  appease  their  appetite. 

But  some  may  stop  me,  if  they  choose. 

By  saying — “  we  have  different  views — 
We’re  fond  of  game,  we  must  allow, 

But  we  would  have  it  taken  now 
As  formerly,  with  nets  and  springes 
And  here  their  argumentum  hinges. 

Proving  undoubtedly  to  them. 

In  this  there’s  nothing  to  condemn  ; 

But  w'e,  who  think  before  we  speak. 
Pronounce  such  notion  worse  than  weak : 
Say,  will  you,  when  you’ve  caught  the  bird. 
Have  you  some  talismanic  word. 


*  “  Let  us  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s 
God.”  The  lion  preys  upon  the  antelope,  and  can 
only  exist  by  the  destruction  of  other  creatures  :  the 
wolf  devours  the  innocent  lamb  and  the  fawn :  the 
hawk  pounces  upon  the  turtle  dove :  the  osprey 
seizes  the  scaly  tribe :  the  larger  fishes  uniformly 
swallow  the  smaller :  while  man  may  be  said  to  prey 
upon  all !  And  who  will  deny  that  this  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  wise  ordinations  of  the  Maker 
of  them  ; — in  direct  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe ! 

Yet,  upon  consideration,  I  am  doubtful  whether 
the  rage  for  the  feeling  and  the  sensitive  might  not 
extend  itself  to  the  vegetable  economy,  when  ani¬ 
mated  matter  was  perfectly  secure  from  lead,  steel, 
&c.,  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  philosophers,  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  mere  congregated  masses  of  animalculae, 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  hut  which  the  mi¬ 
croscope  will  discover  almost  to  mfinity  !  There¬ 
fore,  after  our  nerves  had  been  reduced  to  the  requi¬ 
site  tone  of  exquisite  sensitiveness,  what  a  horrible 
shock  must  they  sustain  from  the  idea,  that  myriads 
of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  procure  us  a  mouthful 
of  cabbage!” 
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Or  magic  touch,  to  charm  away 
The  sense  of  feeling  and  dismay 
While  you  the  fluttering  captive  slay  1 — 

**  No,  we  do  nothing,  if  you’d  know’t. 

But  wring  its  neck,  or  cut  its  throat ; 

These  are  the  deaths  that  seem  to  suit-it. 

More  natural  than  when  you  shoot-it.” — 

Indeed  !  and  you  suppose  its  pain 
Is  greater  when  by  us  ’tis  slain, 

Than  when  ’tis  strangled,  and  its  breath 
Forsakes  it  in  convulsive  death, 

Than  when — from  both  I’d  turn  my  eyes — 

Beneath  the  blade  it  struggling  dies  j 
Enough !  ye’re  fools,  I  now  can  tell. 

What’s  worse,  ye’re  hypocrites  as  well. — 

Our  game  will  sometimes  fall,  ’tis  true. 

Wounded,  not  kill’d  outright,  but  who 
Regrets  it  not,  or  fails  to  close 
Immediately  the  victim’s  woes'? — 

This,  I  confess,  is  some  alloy 
To  ev’ry  feeling  sportsman’s  joy, 

(Alas !  with  ev’ry  pleasure  ’tis 
The  same,  for  pain’s  allied  to  bliss). 

The  cruel  sportsman,  he  who’ll  gaze 
Unmoved  on  turture,  but  betrays 
A  heart  by  nature  hard,  not  made-so 
By  shooting,  tho’  some  folks  have  said-so, 

A  cruel  man  he’d  surely  been, 

Tho’  guns  and  game  he’d  never  seen. 

**  Amusement  sweet !  whatever  some. 

Whom  prejudice  hath  overcome. 

May  say  against  thee,  I  will  still 
Defend  thee  from  the  voice  of  ill. 

Health’s  best  promoter !  I  will  hail 
Thee  gladly  when  the  morning  gale 
Freshens  the  earth,  delighted  rove 
To  hill  and  valley,  copse  and  grove. 

While  my  quick  pointer,  skilful  guide  ! 

Bounds  o’er  the  dewy  way  with  pride. 

Then  shall  my  busy  spaniels  press 
Into  the  wild-wood’s  deep  recess. 

Where,  nicely  hidden  from  the  eye. 

The  gaudy  pheasant  loves  to  lie ; 

Through  bushes  thick,  and  tangled  grass. 

Through  briars  that  wound  them  as  they  pass, 

The  fearless  dogs  with  ardour  beat. 

And  trace,  at  length,  the  bird’s  retreat ; 

Hark  to  their  voice,  how  sweetly  clear 
Such  music  breaks  upon  the  ear ! 

Be  cautious  now ,  the  game  is  near. 

Blessed  excitement ;  words  were  weak 
The  fulness  of  the  heart  to  speak 
At  such  a  moment — ^bravo.  Rover ! 

You  found  him  well — I’ve  knock’d  him  over. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  perused 
Brother  Watt’s  interesting  little  volume  with  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure,  and  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  that  distinguished  patronage  to  which 
its  merits  so  justly  entitle  it. 


AMERICAN  MISPRISION. 


The  Duke , of  Gordon’s  breed,  both  of  setters  and 
hounds,  is  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom.  They 
occupy  a  spacious  building  in  the  centre  of  a  wood,  a 
quadrangle  enclosing  a  court,  and  large  enough  for  a 
respectable  poor-house.  The  chief  huntsman  and  his 
family,  and  perhaps  a  gamekeeper  or  two,  lodge  on 
the  premises,  ^nd  the  dogs  are  divided  by  pailings 
across  the  court.  I  was  rather  startled  to  be  intro¬ 


duced  into  the  small  enclosure  with  a  dozen  gigantic 
blood-hounds  as  high  as  my  breast,  the  keeper’s  whip 
in  my  hand  the  only  defence.  I  was  not  easier  for 
the  man’s  assertion,  that  without  it  they  would  “  hae 
the  life  out  o’me  in  a  crack.”  They  came  around  me 
very  quietly  ;  and  one  immense  fellow  with  a  chest 
like  a  horse,  and  a  head  of  the  finest  expression,  stood 
up  and  laid  his  paws  on  my  shonlders,  with  the  de¬ 
liberation  of  a  friend  about  to  favour  me  with  some 
grave  advice.  One  can  scarce  believe  these  noble 
creatures  have  not  reason  like  ourselves.  Those 
slender  thorough-bred  heads,  large  speaking  eyes,  and 
beautiful  limbs  and  graceful  action,  should  be  gifted 
with  more  than  mere  animal  instinct.  The  grey¬ 
hounds  were  the  beauties  of  the  kennel,  however ;  I 
never  had  seen  such  perfect  creatures.  “  Dinna  tak 
pains  to  caress  them  Sir,”  said  the  huntsman,  ”  they’ll 
only  be  hangit  for  it.”  I  asked  for  an  explanation, 
and  the  man,  with  an  air  as  if  I  was  uncommonly 
ignorant,  told  me  that  a  hound  was  hung  the  moment 
he  betrayed  attachment  to  any  one,  or  in  any  way 
showed  signs  of  superior  sagacity.  In  coursing  the 
hare,  for  instance,  if  the  dog  abandoned  the  scent  to  cut 
across  and  intercept  the  pooi'  animal,  he  was  considered 
as  spoiling  the  sport.  Greyhounds  are  valuable  only 
as  they  obey  their  mere  natural  instinct ;  and  if  they 
leave  the  track  of  the  hare,  either  in  their  own 
sagacity,  or  to  follow  their  master  in  intercepting  it, 
they  spoil  the  pack,  and  are  hung  without  mercy.  It 
is  an  object,  of  course,  to  preserve  them,  what  they 
usually  are,  the  greatest  fools  as  well  as  the 
handsomest  of  canine  species,  and,  on  the  first  sign 
of  attachment  to  their  master,  their  death-warrant  is 
signed.  They  are  too  sensible  to  live!  The  Duchess 
told  me  afterwards  that  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  saving  the  life  of  the  finest  hound  in  the  pack, 
which  had  committed  the  sin  of  showing  pleasure 
once  or  twice  when  she  appeared. — Pencillings  by 
the  TFay  (Willis’s.) 

More  than  sufficient  mis-statement  has  already 
appeared  through  the  medium  of  the  press  on 
Feld  Sports  without  our  friend  Willis  (who  visited 
us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic)  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  wretched  and  disgusting  accumulation  ; 
not  that  we  accuse  Mr.  Willis  of  wilful  misrepre¬ 
sentation  or  deliberate  falsehood ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  can  lay  nothing  more  to  his  charge  than  sheer 
and  unqualified  ignorance  ;  and  we  feel  a  perfect 
conviction,  that  he  will  return  us  his  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  shewing  him  the  mischievous 
folly  of  dabbling  beyond  his  depth.  Grossly  ignor¬ 
ant  of  our  various  ramifications  of  the  dog,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  quality  or  nature  of  everything  relative 
to  the  Field  Sports  of  this  kingdom,  he  eagerly 
listens  to  unintelligent  “  keepers”  or  huntsmen,” 
and  utterly  miscomprehends  whatever  the  men  say 
to  him.  In  regard  to  a  “  dozen  gigantic  blood¬ 
hounds  as  high  as  my  breast,'’  we  can  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  transatlantic  hyperbole  ;  but  the  statement 
is  too  gross  to  be  swallowed  by  the  most  egregiously 
flexible  capacity.  “  Chest  like'ahorse  ”  will  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  finest  or  the  most  impressive  compari¬ 
son  in  the  world:  but  let  that  pass.  Be  it  known,  how¬ 
ever,  these  “  gigantic  blood-hounds  ”  are  not  blood¬ 
hounds,  but  large,  rough,  narrow-nosed  dogs 
used  to  slip  at  the  wounded  deer,  with  chests  as 
different  from  the  same  part  in  ahorse  as  possible. 
But  what  Mr.  Willis,  in  his  “  Pencillings,”  means 
by  “  those  slender  thorough  bred-heads,”  he  has  not 
condescended  to  inform  us;  which  is  unkind,  as 
he  alone  is  in  possession  of  the  sceret.  Then 
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again,  “  in  coursing  the  hare,  if  the  dog  abandoned 
the  scent, we  were  not  before  aware  that,  in  cours¬ 
ing,  the  dog  pursued  his  game  by  scent !  but, 
wonders  will  never  cease.  What  an  acquisition 
Mr.  Willis  would  be  to  the  Warwick  Square 
Heavy,  or  the  Regent  Street  Twiddle  Twaddle ! 
What  a  glorious  penny-a-line,  would  he  become 
for  either  concern ! — The  story  is  too  ridiculous  for 
further  comment. 


EXTRACT  FROM  FORBE  S  ORIENTAL 
MEMOIRS. 


“  On  a  shooting  party,  under  an  immense  Banyan 
tree,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  one  of  my  friends 
killed  a  female  monkey,  and  carried  it  to  his  tent, 
which  was  soon  surrounded  by  40  or  50  of  the  tribe, 
who,  making  a  great  noise,  advanced  towards  it  in  a 
menacing  posture.  On  presenting  his  fowling-piece, 
they  retreated,  and  appeared  irresolute  ;  but  one, 
which  from  his  age,  and  station  in  the  van,  seemed 
the  head  of  the  troop,  stood  his  ground,  chattering 
and  menacing  in  a  furious  manner,  nor  could  any 
efforts,  less  cruel  than  firing,  drive  him  off.  He  at 
length  approached  the  tent  door,  when  finding  his 
threatenings  were  of  no  avail,  he  began  a  lamentable 
moaning  and,  by  every  token  of  grief  and  supplica¬ 
tion,  seemed  to  beg  the  body  of  the  deceased.  On 
this  it  was  given  him.  With  tender  sorrow  he  took 
it  up  in  his  arms,  embraced  it  with  conjugal  affec¬ 
tion,  and  carried  it  off  with  a  sort  of  triumph  to  his 
expecting  comrades.  The  artless  behaviour  of  this 
poor  animal  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  sports¬ 
men,  that  they  resolved  never  more  to  level  a  gun 
at  one  of  the  monkey  race.” 

We  should  suppose  that  the  ordeal  system,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  passage,  is  now  utterly  ex¬ 
ploded,  at  all  events  in  those  parts  of  India  which  are 
placed  under  our  rule  : — 

“  The  ordeal  trials  were  frequently  practised  at 
Tellicherry,  even  under  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government.  When  a  man,  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  chooses  to  undergo  the  ordeal  trial,  he  is 
closely  confined  for  several  days,  his  right  hand  and 
arm  are  covered  with  thick  wax-cloth,  tied  up  and 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  proper  officei's,  to  prevent 
deceit.  In  the  English  districts  the  covering  was 
always  sealed  with  the  Company’s  arms,  and  the 
prisoner  placed  under  an  European  guard.  At  the 
time  fixed  for  the  ordeal,  a  caldron  of  oil  is  placed 
over  a  fire ;  when  it  boils  a  piece  of  money  is  drop¬ 
ped  into  the  vessel  ;  the  prisoner’s  arm  is  unsealed 
and  washed  in  the  presence  of  his  judges  and  ac¬ 
cusers.  During  this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  at¬ 
tendant  Brahmins  supplicate  the  Deity.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  their  benedictions,  the  accused  plunges  his 
hand  into  the  boiling  fluid,  and  takes  out  the  coin. 
This,  I  believe,  is  sometimes  repeated.  The  arm  is 
afterwards  again  ^sealed  up  until  the  time  appointed 
for  a  re-examination.  The  seal  is  then  broken.  If 
no  blemish  appears  the  prisoner  is  declared  inno¬ 
cent  ;  if  the  contrary,  he  suffers  the  punishment  due 
to  his  crime  !” 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  if  there  were  not  some 
subtle  juggling  in  the  case,  not  one  prisoner  out  of 
1,000  would  be  declared  innocent  under  this  precious 
system.  The  formidable  ravages  of  those  horrible 
and  dangerous  pests,  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  are 
thus  described  : — 

“  In  a  few  hours  these  formidable  insects  will  de¬ 


molish  a  large  chest  of  books,  papers,  silk,  or  clothes, 
perforating  them  with  a  thousand  holes.  We  dare 
not  leave  a  box  on  the  floor  without  placing  it  on 
glass  bottles,  which,  if  kept  free  from  dust  they  can¬ 
not  ascend.  This  is  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  serious  mischief  they  sometimes  occasion  by  pene¬ 
trating  the  beams  of  a  house,  or  destroying  the  tim¬ 
bers  in  a  ship.  These  destructive  animals  advance 
by  myriads  to  their  work,  under  an  arched  incrus¬ 
tation  of  fine  sand,  tempered  with  a  moisture  from 
their  body,  w'hich  renders  the  covered  way  as  hard 
as  burnt  clay,  and  effectually  conceals  i  them  at  their 
insiduous  employment.  I  could  mention  many 
curious  instances  of  depredation  by  the  termites. 
One  happened  to  myself.  I  left  Anjengo  in  the 
rainy  season,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  a  chief  at  his 
country  house  at  Eddova,  in  that  rural  and  sheltered 
situation.  On  my  departure  I  locked  up  a  room 
containing  books,  drawings,  and  a  few  valuables.  As 
I  took  the  key  with  me  the  servant  could  not  enter 
to  clean  the  furniture.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
whitewashed,  adorned  with  prints  and  drawings,  in 
English  frames  and  glasses.  Returning  home  in  the 
evening,  and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  my  cottage  by 
candle-light,  I  found  everything  apparently  in  the 
same  order  as  I  left  it  ;  hut  on  a  nearer  inspection 
the  next  morning,  I  observed  a  number  of  advanced 
works  in  various  directions  towards  my  pictures. 
The  glasses  appeared  to  be  very  dull,  and  the  frames 
covered  with  dust.  On  attempting  [to  wipe  it  off,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  the  glasses  fixed  to  the  wall, 
not  suspended  in  frame  as  I  left  them,  but  completely 
surrounded  by  an  incrustation  cemented  by  the  white 
ants,  who  had  actually  eaten  up  the  deal  frames  and 
hack-boards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and 
left  the  glasses  upheld  by  the  incrustation  or  covered 
way  which  they  had  formed  during  their  depredation. 
From  the  flat  Dutch  bottles  on  which  the  drawers 
and  boxes  were  placed  not  having  been  wiped  during 
my  absence,  the  ants  had  ascended  the  bottles  by 
means  of  the  dust,  eaten  through  the  bottom  of  a 
chest,  and  made  some  progress  in  perforating  the 
books  and  linen.  The  chiefs  lady,  with  whom  I  had 
been  staying  at  Eddova,  on  returning  to  her  appart- 
ments  in  the  fort,  found,  from  the  same  cause,  a  large 
chest  in  which  she  had  deposited  shawls,  muslins, 
and  other  articles,  collected  preparatory  to  her  leav¬ 
ing  India,  entirely  destroyed  by  these  voracious  in¬ 
sects.” 

“  During  a  journey  from  Baroche  to  Dhuboy,  I 
stopped  with  a  small  escort  for  water  and  refresh¬ 
ments  at  Nullah,  a  large  ruined  village  about  six 
miles  from  the  capital.  It  had  been  plundered  and 
burnt  not  long  before  by  the  Mahratta  Cavalry,  when 
General  Goddard  took  Dhuboy.  The  principal 
house  at  Nullah,  a  mansion  far  beyond  the  general 
style  of  Hindoo  buildings,  had  belonged  to  a  man  of 
family  and  opulence  who  emigrated  during  the  war, 
and  died  in  a  distant  country.  The  house  and  gar¬ 
dens  were  then  in  a  state  of  desolation.  I  received 
private  information  that  under  (a  particular  tower  in 
this  mansion  was  a  secret  cell,  known  only  to  the 
owner  and  the  mason  who  constructed  it  ;  that  very 
man  gave  me  the  intelligence,  adding  that  it  was  pur¬ 
posely  formed  to  contain  the  late  occupier’s  treasure, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  fiimily,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  closed  with  strong  masonry.  We  accompanied 
the  informer  through  several  spacious  courts  and  ex¬ 
tensive  apartments  in  a  slate  of  dilapidation,  until 
we  came  to  a  dark  closet  in  a  tower  at  one  corner  of 
the  mansion.  This  was  a  room  about  eight  feet 
square,  the  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the  tower, 
some  stories  above  the  supposed  receptacle  of  the 
treasure.  In  the  floor  of  this  closet  we  observed  a 
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hole  in  the  hricks  and  chunam,  of  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed,  sufficiently  large  for  a  slender  person  to  pass 
through.  We  enlarged  the  opening  and  sent  down 
two  men  by  a  ladder.  After  descending  several  feet, 
they  came  to  another  chunam  floor,  with  a  similar 
aperture.  This  also  being  enlarged,  and  torches  pro¬ 
cured,  I  perceived  from  the  upper  room,  that  it  was 
a  gloomy  dungeon  of  great  depth.  I  desired  the  men  to 
enter  it,  and  search  for  the  treasure,  which  they  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  throughout  Hindo- 
stan,  wherever  money  was  concealed,  there  existed  one 
of  the  genii,  in  the  mortal  form  of  a  snake,  to  guard  it. 
I  laughed  at  their  credulity,  and  enforced  the  order 
for  their  immediate  descent  with  some  energy.  My 
attendants  sympathized  in  their  feelings,  and  under 
a  deep  impression  of  fear,  seemed  to  wait  the  event 
in  a  sort  of  awful  expectation.  The  ladder  being  too 
short  to  reach  the  floor  of  this  subterraneous  cell,  I 
ordered  strong  ropes  and  additional  torches  to  assist 
their  descent.  They  at  length  reluctantly  complied, 
and  by  the  lights  held  in  their  hands  during  a  slow 
progress  down  theropes  we  could  distinguish  through 
the  gloom  the  dark  sides  and  moist  floor  of  the  dun¬ 
geon.  They  had  not  been  many  seconds  in  search  of 
the  treasure,  when  they  called  out  vehemently  that 
they  were  enclosed  with  a  large  snake,  and  their  cries 
ascending  from  this  dismal  abyss  were  most  horrible. 
I  still  remained  incredulous,  and  would  not  suffer 
the  ropes,  for  facilitating  their  escape,  to  be  lowered 
until  I  had  seen  the  serpent.  Their  screams  were 
dreadful,  and  my  resolution  inflexible,  until  at  length 
by  keeping  the  upper  lights  steady,  I  perceived 
something  like  billets  of  wood,  or  rather  more  re¬ 
sembling  a  ship’s  cable  coiled  up  in  a  dark  hold, 
seen  from  the  deck.  But  no  language  can  express 
my  sensations  of  astonishment  and  terror,  when  I 
beheld  a  horrid  monster  rear  his  head  over  an  im¬ 
mense  length  of  body,  coiled  in  volumes  on  the 
ground,  and  working  itself  into  exertion  by  a  sort  of 
sluggish  motion.  What  I  felt  on  seeing  two  fellow 
creatures  exposed,  by  my  orders,  to  this  fiend  of 
vengeful  nature,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
expressed.  There  was  not  a  moment  for  reflection. 
Down  went  the  ropes,  and  we  drew  up  the  panting 
terrified  wretches,  speechless,  but  to  my  inexpresible 
joy,  no  otherwise  affected  \than  by  the  cold  perspira¬ 
tion  and  death-like  state  produced  by  fear,  which 
soon  subsided.  Some  hay  being  then  thrown  down 
upon  the  lighted  torches  left  in  the  cavern,  consumed 
the  mortal  part  of  the.  guardian  genii,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  took  up  the  scorched  and  lifeless  body  of  a 
large  snake.  But,  notwithstanding  a  minute  search, 
•no  money  could  be  found.  The  proprietor  had  doubt¬ 
less  carried  off  his  treasure  when  he  fled  to  a  foreign 
country.  As  the  cells  in  the  tower  were  all  very 
small  and  deep,  and  the  works  of  strong  masonry,  it 
appears  wonderful  how  this  snake  had  subsisted.’, 
The  following  anecdote  of  ilyder  Ally  is  truly 
characteristic  of  the  shrewdness  and  ability  of  that 
determined  foe  to  the  British  power  in  India.  In 
the  war  which  was  waged  against  him  in  1768  by 
the  East  India  Company,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
bring  him  to  a  pitched  battle.  The  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  endeavoured  to  equip  Colonel  W ood’s  army 
with  a  light  train  of  artillery,  and  a  picked  body  of 
sepoys,  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  velocity  of  their 
movements,  they  might  bring  Hyder  to  action. 
All  Colonel  Wood’s  efforts,  however,  to  attain  that 
object,  were  futile.  At  length  that  officer,  completely 
harrassed  and  weary  of  the  pursuit,  adopted  a  very 
singular  expedient  to  effect  his  purpose.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Hyder  Ally,  stating,  “that  it  was  dis¬ 
graceful  for  a  great  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  to  fly  before  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  a 


few  pieces  of  cannon,  unsupported  by  cavalry.” 
Hyder  Ally’s  caustic  answer  to  this  very  naive  pro¬ 
position  ran  thus  : — I  have  received  your  letter,  in 
which  you  invite  me  to  an  action  with  your  army. 
Give  me  the  same  sort  of  troops  that  you  command 
and  your  wishes  shall  be  accomplished.  You  will 
in  time  understand  my  mode  of  warfare.  Shall  I 
risk  my  cavalry  which  cost  a  thousand  rupees  each 
horse,  against  your  cannon  ball,  which  cost  two  pice  'I* 
No  !  I  will  march  your  troops  until  their  legs  shall 
become  the  size  of  their  bodies.  You  shall  not  have 
a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  drop  of  water.  I  will  hear  of 
you  every  time  your  drum  beats,  but  you  shall  not 
know  where  I  am  once  a  month.  I  will  give  your 
army  battle,  but  it  must  be  when  I  please,  and  not 
when  you  choose.” 

Hyder  Ally  kept  his  word  to  the  letter.  He  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  destroyed  the  wells  and 
tanks  as  Colonel  Wood  advanced,  so  that  the  latter 
was  frequently  obliged  to  retreat  for  want  of  forage 
and  water.  Finally,  Hyder  surprised  Colonel 
Wood’s  force,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  privation, 
at  Manbagul.  He  brought  the  Colonel  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  latter  lost  all  his  artillery,  and 
nothing  saved  his  little  army  but  the  advance  of 
Colonel  Smith,  who  reached  the  place  in  time  to  com¬ 
pel  Hyder  Ally  to  fall  back,  at  the  moment  when 
Colonel  Wood’s  troops  were  on  the  point  of  being 
entirely  defeated. 


THE  HUNTING  WHIP. 

The  sacred  volume  informs  us,  that  “  one  gene¬ 
ration  shall  be  wiser  than  another  or,  in  other 
words,  that  ‘‘  the  march  of  the  mind’'  wi\l  proceed 
in  defiance  of  every  impediment  :  at  all  events, 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  jargon  to 
which  we  are  compelled  frequently  to  listen,  about 
the  superiority  of  ancient  institutions  and  fashions, 
which,  however  valuable  at  the  period  of  their  es¬ 
tablishment,  have  grown  out  of  date,  owing  to  the 
progress  of  improvement.  The  various  alterations 
which  that  simple  instrument,  the  hunting  whip, 
has  undergone,  during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  is  a  subject  not  altogether  uninteresting. 
The  first  hunting  whip  of  which  we  have  a  perfect 
recollection,  was  large  and  heavy,  the  stock  prin¬ 
cipally  strong  whalebone,  with  external  platted 
work  from  top  to  bottom,  the  handle  end  being 
surmounted  by  a  hammer  either  of  iron  or  brass. 
The  late  Colonel  Thornton  mentions  a  saw  as  an 
indispensable  accompaniment :  but  we  never  ob¬ 
served  such  an  appendage  to  the  hunting  whip  ; 
and,  be  it  recollected,  that  although  the  Colonel 
was  an  acknowledged  sportsman,  he  was  not  the 
most  veracious  writer  in  the  world.  When  hounds 
and  horses  became  much  improved  in  speed,  the 
hammer  and  claw  were  laid  aside,  because  the  ce¬ 
lerity  of  the  chase  no  longer  admitted  of  the  delay 
of  using  such  instruments  in  removing  staples, 
locks,  &c.  &c.,  and  a  buckhorn  hook  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  them.  At  length,  the  whalebone  stock 
gave  place  to  the  less  flexible  cane;  still,  however, 
with  a  buckhorn  hook  attached,  forming  altogether 
a  decided  improvement.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  taste :  strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  time 
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after  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  plant  for  the 
stocks,  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see  a 
great  part  of  the  field,  the  elite  in  particular,  with 
the  stock  destitute  of  the  thong,  which  to  us  ap¬ 
peared  very  unsightly :  we  could  never  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  custom  so  uncharacteristic,  and 
which  in  fact  soon  began  to  wane. 

Like  our  celebrated  gun-makers,  saddlers,  and 
manufacturers  of  spurs,  we  have  our  superior 
whip-makers,  and  perhaps  amongst  his  fraternity, 
Griffiths  is  entitled  to  pre-eminent  distinction  : 
he  has  adopted  a  different  kind  of  cane  for  the 
stock  from  that  orignally  introduced  ;  his  whips 
are  very  strong,  though  remarkably  light ;  and,  in 
regard  to  neatness  of  workmanship,  and  beauty  of 
appearance,  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  any 
others  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice. 


Falconry  in  Essex. — Within  thelastfew  weeks 
Danbury  has  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
Lords  Frederick,  Charles,  and  Henry  Beauclerk, 
who  have  been  staying  at  the  Griffin  Inn,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  ancient  diversion  of  hawking. 
A  grand  day’s  sport  was  enjoyed  last  week  upon  the 
manor  farm,  Woodham  Walter,  where  there  was  no 
lack  of  birds.  The  Noble  Lords  carried  their  guns, 
and  the  hawks  acted  the  part  of  dogs  in  finding  the 
game.  On  entering  afield,  a  hawk  being  let  fiy,  travers¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  it,  and  on  finding  birds  hovered  over 
them,  not  daring,  from  the  skill  with  which  it  had  been 
trained,  to  dart  upon  its  wonted  prey.  The  birds 
(which  at  this  late  period  of  the  season  seldom  lie) 
crouching  with  fear  of  the  unwelcome  visitor,  suffered 
the  sportsmen  to  walk  them  up,  and  were  easily  bag¬ 
ged —  When  the  falconer  wished  to  call  in  the  hawk,  a 
pigeon,  to  which  a  string  was  attached,  was  let  fiy,  and 
the  hawk,  seizing  it,  was  retaken  with  its  victim,  and 
being  hooded,  a  fresh  one  was  employed  for  the 
next  flight.  The  hawks,  which  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  were  in  excellent  training,  and 
the  novel  sport  afforded  great  amusement  to  a  vast 
number  of  spectators.” 

Hawking  was  a  princly  diversion  prior  to  the 
use  of  the  fowling  piece,  but  we  were  not  before 
aware  that  “  hawks  acted  the  part  of  dogs  in  finding 
the  game.”  But  this  is  a  new  fashioned  way  of 
doing  business :  according  to  the  old  plan,  dogs 
found  the  birds,  and  the  hawk  killed  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  writer  of  the  extraordinary  piece 
of  information  above  quoted,  has  neglected  to  tell 
us  how  the  sportsman  managed  to  fire  at  the  birds 
in  the  face  of  the  hawk ;  as,  notwithstanding  “  the 
skill  with  which  it  had  been  trained,”  the  moment 
the  partridge  got  upon  the  wing,  the  hawk  would 
dart  at  it !  The  mode  of  reclaiming  the  hawk  is 
equally  novel :  2i.  pigeon  and  a  string!  Need  we 
observe  that  the  tale  is  a  silly,  ridiculous,  and  very 
clumsily-manufactured  falsehood  ! 

Death. — On  Tuesday,  aged  fifty,  universally  re¬ 
spected,  Mr.  George  Wildon,  of  Hay  dock  Lodge, 
near  Warrington,  Lancashire,  training  ^room,  hav¬ 
ing  been  thirty-eight  years  in  the  training-stables, 
twenty-five  years  of  which  he  served  as  groom  to  the 
late  John  Clifton,  Esq.,  of  Lytbam,  in  Lancashire, 
and  Sir  T.  Stanley,  Bart.,  of  Hooton,  in  Chester, 
during  which  time  he  proved  himself  an  honest,  in¬ 
defatigable,  faithful,  and  fortunate  servant. 


Canine  Affeotion. — A  few  nights  ago,  widow 
Drants,  who  resides  near  Finn’s  cottage,  on  the 
Forest,  near  the  second  mill,  west  of  the  Mansfield 
road,  was  coming  to  Nottingham,  with  a  basket  of 
linen  she  had  washed  ;  the  evening  being  dark,  she 
missed  her  way,  and  fell  into  the  gully  or  hollow 
road  between  the  two  mills,  and  broke  her  leg ;  Mr. 
Finn’s  Newfoundland  dog  was  following  her,  when 
the  accident  occurred,  which  rendered  her  unable  to 
rise  or  move  from  the  spot  j  he  used  every  effort  to 
raise  her  and  protect  her  property,  but  when  he 
found  his  efforts  in  vain  (like  the  dogs  of  Mount 
Bernard),  set  out  in  search  of  aid,  when  he  quickly 
assailed  two  persons  who  were  on  the  road  at  the 
Forest  side,  with  such  persevering  importunity,  that 
they  were  induced  to  follow  him  to  the  spot  where 
the  object  of  his  solicitude  awaited  in  great  anxiety 
the  aid  her  distressing  situation  demanded,  and 
which  was  instantly  afforded,  by  their  removing  her 
to  her  own  home,  at  a  very  short  distance.  Medical 
aid  was  soon  procured,  the  broken  leg  set,  and  she 
is  understood  to  be  doing  well. — Nottmgham  lie- 
view. 


Extraordinary  Fish  in  the  Indian  Seas. — Mr. 
Piddington  has  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
a  notice  of  an  extraordinary  fish  seen  by  him  in  the 
Indian  seas,  which  corroboiates  the  account  given 
by  Lieutenant  Foley.  He  says:— In  December, 
1816,  I  commanded  a  small  Spanish'  brig,  and  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Mariveles,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay  of  Manilla.  One  day,  about  noon, 
hearing  a  confusion  upon  deck,  I  ran  up,  and  look¬ 
ing  over  the  side,  thought,  from  what  I  saw,  that  the 
vessel  had  parted,  and  was  drifting  over  a  bank  of 
white  sand  or  coral,  with  large  black  spots.  I  called 
out  let  go  another  anchor,  but  my  people,  Manilla 
men,  all  said,  “  No,  Sir  !  its  only  the  chacon  !”  and 
upon  running  up  the  rigging  I  saw,  indeed,  that  I 
had  mistaken  the  motion  of  the  spotted  back  of  an 
enormous  fish  passing  under  the  vessel,  for  the  vessel 
itself  driving  over  a  bank !  My  boatswain  (contra- 
mestre),  a  Cadiz  man,  with  great  fool-hardiness, 
jumped  into  the  boat  with  four  men,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  harpooning  the  fish,  with  the  common 
dolphin  harpoon,  or  grains,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
to  which  he  made  fast  the  deep  sea  line;  but  they 
were  towed  at  such  a  fearful  rate  out  to  sea,  that  they 
were  glad  to  cut  from  it  immediately.  From  the 
view  I  had  of  the  fish,  and  the  time  it  took  to  pass 
slowly  under  the  vessel,  I  should  not  suppose  it  less 
than  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  length.  Its  breadth 
was  very  great  in  proportion  ;  perhaps  not  less  than 
thirty  feet.  The  back  was  so  spotted,  that,  had  it 
been  at  rest,  it  must  have  been  taken  for  a  coral 
shoal,  the  appearance  of  which  is  familiar  to  seamen. 
I  did  not  distinguish  the  head  or  fins  well,  from  being 
rather  short  sighted,  and  there  being  some  confusion 
on  board.”  Mr.  Piddington  was  induced  to  collect 
a  variety  of  particulars  respecting  these  monsters, 
which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
large  fish,  of  which  no  scientific  description  has  yet 
been  given. — Asiatic  Journal, 


Queen  Mary’s  Dog.— -In  the  life  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  it  is  said,  that  after  her  head  was  cut  off, 
“  her  little  favourite  lapdog,  which  had  affection¬ 
ately  followed  her,  and,  unobserved,  had  nestled 
among  her  clothes,  now  endeavoured  by  his  ca¬ 
resses  to  restore  her  to  life,  and  would  not  leave 
the  body  till  he  was  forced  away.  He  died  two 
days  afterwards,  perhaps  from  loneliness  or 
grief.” 
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THE  TURF. 


No  person  possessing  the  smallest  particle  of 
that  soft  medullary-like  substance,  called  brain, 
will  deny  that,  to  the  emulation  of  tlie  turf,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  a  breed  of  horses  far  superior 
to  whatever  before  appeared  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  and  that  in  a  general  national  view 
the  turf  establishment  is  second  to  no  other  institu¬ 
tion.  We  have  through  life  experienced  the  ut¬ 
most  delight  from  watching  its  operations ;  like 
other  sublunary  concerns,  where  opposing  inte¬ 
rests  come  in  contact,  it  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  but, 
as  we  are  very  well  aware  that  false  accusations 
have  been  frec|uently  brought  against  it,  we  have 
always  come  forward  with  alacrity  in  its  defence 
on  occasions  similar  to  the  late  attempt  of  the 
Grizzly  Muff  of  the  London  press,  and  his  atten¬ 
dant  Mocking  Bird,  when  these  Screech  Owls  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excite  an  alarm  by  the  clumsily-fab¬ 
ricated  report  of  a  rascally  offer  made  to  Mr. 
Mostyn  in  regard  to  his  filly.  Queen  of  Trumps. 
However  animated  by  the  same  feeling  which  in¬ 
duces  us  to  expose  the  machinations  of  ignorant 
literary  mountebanks,  we  equally  extend  our  un¬ 
qualified  reprehension  to  all  dishonorable  attempts 
in  turf  affairs  which  come  within  our  reach.  It  is 
with  heartfelt  regret  we  place  before  our  readers, 
the  following  statement  of  one  of  the  basest  trans¬ 
actions  which  ever  disgraced  the  turf.  It  requires 
no  comment,  at  least  on  the  present  occasion — it 
speaks  very  plainly  for  itself — deliberately-con¬ 
cocted  fraud  breathes  throughout: — 


THE  DELICATE  INVESTIGATION  IN 
IRELAND. 

Turf  Club,  Dublin  ;  9,  Upper  Rutland-st., 
5th  Dec.  1835.-'-At  a  meeting  of  the  Turf  Club, 
held  at  this  house,  this  day—  present.  Lord  Howth, 
Colonel  Westenra,  Colonel  Armstrong,  Hon.  Captain 
Vaughan,  Mr.  Gustavus  Hume,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Pur¬ 
cell,  Mr.  Pottinger,  Mr.  Rutledge,  Mr.  G.  Knox, 
Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  V.  Blake,  and  Captain  De  Mont¬ 
morency — it  was  moved  that  Colonel  Westenra  and 
Lord  Howth  resume  their  office  as  stewards,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Maher,  it  was  moved  by  them  that  Colonel  Arm¬ 
strong  he  appointed  to  fill  his  office. 

“  The  following  resolution  was  then  passed : — Re¬ 
solved,  That  taking  into  consideration  the  question 
that  has  been  raised,  and  the  public  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place,  respecting  the  identity  and 
ages  of  Caroline  and  Leinster,  both  the  property  of 
Mr.  Edward  Ruthven,  a  member  of  the  Turf  Club, 
the  Stewards  are  bound,  in  justice  to  him,  and  in 
vindication  of  the  character  of  the  Club,  to  require 
Mr.  Ruthven  to  produce  before  them  both  Leinster 
and  Caroline,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  most 
convenient  for  all  parties,  to  be  fixed  on  by  the 
Stewards  of  the  Turf  Club  ;  and  we  beg  to  call  on 
the  Stewards  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect. 


G.  W.  Vaughan 
W.  Casey 
Gustavus  Hume 
Peter  Purcell 

H.  De  Montmorency 


Thomas  Pottinger 
J.  Osborne 
D.  W.  Rutledge 
George  Knox 
Val.  O’C.  Blake 


«« I 


On  this  resolution  being  presented  to  the  Stew¬ 
ards,  they  directed  Mr.  Hunter  to  write  to  Mr.  Ruth¬ 


ven  officially  their  approval  of  the  above,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  his  compliance  with  the  same,  as  per  annexed 
letter : — 

“  9,  Upper  Rutland-street,  5th  Dec.  1835. 

“  Sir, — i  am  directed  by  the  Stewards  of  the  Turf 
Club  to  inform  you,  that  objections  having  been 
made  to  them  by  Lord  Miltown,  Mr.  Hendrick,  Mr. 
J.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Henchy,  as  to  the  ages  and  iden¬ 
tity  of  Leinster  and  Caroline  for  the  Sligos,  Pagets 
Sweepstakes  on  Tuesday,  and  match,  Fusileer  v. 
Caroline,  for  all  which  races  your  horses  came  in 
first  in  the  last  October  Meeting,  they  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  inform  you,  that  they  will  enter  into  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  those  cases  on  Monday,  the  28th  of 
December,  at  12  o’clock,  at  the  Turf  Club  House, 
Kildare  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  reso¬ 
lution,  unanimously  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Turf  Club,  held  here  this  day,  they 
call  upon  you  to  produce  Caroline  and  Leinster  on 
the  above-named  day,  at  the  time  and  place  already 
specified,  when  the  Stewards  will  be  in  attendance 
to  give  their  final  decision  on  the  races  in  dispute. 
I  am  further  directed  to  request  you  will,  without 
loss  of  time,  send  me  an  immediate  answer  to  this 
communication.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  J.  R.  Hunter,  Sec. 

“Edward  Ruthven,  Esq.,  M.P.” 

The  inquiry  into  the  identity  of  Caroline  and  Lein¬ 
ster,  which  has  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  sport¬ 
ing  circles  in  this  and  the  sister  country,  was  resumed 
on  Monday  last,  before  the  Stewards,  Earl  Howth, 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Westenra,  and  John  Maher,  Esq., 
and  the  following  well  -known  members  of  the  Irish 
turf: — Hon.  Captain  Vaughan,  Colonel  Armstrong, 
Captain  Hume;  Messrs-  J.  W.  Digby,  Hendrick,  Ro¬ 
bert  Brown,  A.  Mansfield,  Watts,  Pottinger,  O’Connor, 
Henchy,  P.  Purcell,  J.  R.  Hunter,  H.  Hendrick, 
Disney,  Hutchins,  R.  Holmes,  R.  Hunter,  &c.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  stewards 
closed  with  a  resolution  of  the  arbitrators,  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  the  question  of  identity  to  a  conclusion,  it 
was  necessary  that  Mr.  Ruthven  should  produce  the 
horses  described  by  him  to  be  Caroline  and  Leinster,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  English  wit¬ 
nesses,  Lord  Miltown  having  stated  that  he  could  not 
bring  his  case  to  a  close  unless  this  was  done.  A  no¬ 
tice  of  this  resolution  was  given  to  Mr.  Ruthven,  who 
declined  to  obey  it.  Having  introduced  the  matter  so 
as  to  enable  our  readers  to  connect  the  previous  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  those  about  to  be  detailed,  we  shall 
shorten  the  account  by  stating  that  after  Lord  Mil- 
town,  Mr.  Hendrick,  and  Mr.  Kelly  (the  parties  op¬ 
posed  to  Mr.  Ruthven  in  the  investigation),  had  de¬ 
clared  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Stewards,  Mr.  Ruthven’s  letter  was  read,  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  Club,  and  certificates  of  character  for 
the  English  witnesses  were  produced.  No  one  appear¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Ruthven,  and  the  stewards  having  in  con¬ 
sequence  decided  on  treating  it  as  a  prima  facie  case. 
Lord  Miltown  called  Mr.  Walker,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  proved  that  he  examined  the  filly  called  Caroline, 
at  the  last  meeting  at  Naas  ;  that  she  had  an  old  three- 
year-old  mouth,  with  six  teeth  full  shot  out,  and  that 
the  boy  who  brought  her  said,  she  had  won  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  England.  This  witness  also  spoke  to  Mr. 
Ruthven’s  extraordinary  politeness  to  him  previous  to 
his  looking  at  the  mare.  This  evidence  was  partly 
corrobornted  by  Mr.  George  Watts,  and  a  Mr.  Greene 
was  in  attendance  to  speak  to  the  same  point,  but  was 
not  called. 

Earl  Miltown  then  stated  that,  on  Mr.  Walker  de¬ 
claring  his  belief  that  the  filly  (which  beat  with  such 
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great  ease  his  colt,  one  he  had  reason  to  think  a  good 
one)  had  a  three-year-old  mouth,  with  regret  he  (Lord 
MUtown)  had  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  some 
fraud.  His  lordship  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  at 
Newmarket,  to  know  if  a  filly,  answering  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Caroline,  had  been  sold  there  lately,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply.  His  lordship  proceeded  to  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“  Newmarket,  Oct.  26,  1835. 

“  Dear  Miltown — I  think  it  is  possible  I  may 
have  discovered  what  you  want.  Becassine,  three 
years  old,  was  bought  by  Osbaldeston,  of  Payne,  at  the 
end  of  J uly  :  he  told  Payne  he  had  purchased  her  for 
a  friend  ;  she  was  sent  to  Manchester  the  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August,  whence  it  is  probable  she  went 
to  Liverpool,  and  was  shipped  for  Ireland  ;  in  many 
particulars  she  exactly  answers  your  description  ;  she 
is  chestnut,  slight,  bloodlike,  with  white  down  her  face, 
stilty  on  the  fore  legs,  frequently  in  season,  but  she 
is  light,  and  not  “  rather  a  dark  chesnut.”  With 
respect  to  lop  ears,  there  is  great  difference  in  the 
statements,  some  asserting,  and  some  denying,  that 
she  has  lop  ears  ;  however,  the  animal  may  be  easily 
identified  if  it  be  Becassine,  as  she  has  a  black  spot 
upon  one  of  her  quarters  ;  has  one  white  heel  behind, 
and  some  white  above  the  girthing  place,  besides  white 
hairs  on  many  parts  of  her  body.  If  the  filly  should 
bear  these  marks,  if  you  choose  to  send  over 
here  you  can  easily  procure  some  one  to  identify  Be¬ 
cassine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

“  C.  Greville.” 

“  Newmarket,  Oct.  27,  1835. 

“  Dear  Miltown — I  think  it  right  to  add  to  my 
letter  of  yesterday,  that  Becassine  is  pinioned  at  the 
elbows  and  turns  out  her  toes,  one  of  the  points  you 
mentioned,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  whether  I 
stated  correctly  that  she  has  a  white  heel  behind.  Sir 
Sir  M.  Wood  says  she  has  none — Sir  Francis  told  me 
that  she  has  ;  but  the  marks  I  have  told  you  of  will 
easily  prove  the  identity  of  the  mare.  I  am  going  to 
town  on  Saturday. 

Your’s  very  truly, 

“  C.  Greville. 

“  I  understand  the  mare  was  purchased  by  Osbaldes¬ 
ton  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  de¬ 
livered  at  Manchester ;  what  became  of  her  after  no¬ 
body  here  knows.” 

“  Suby  Hall,  Welford,  Nov.  8. 

“  Dear  Miltown — I  received  a  letter  from  Gre¬ 
ville  this  morning  requesting  me  to  send  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sale  of  Becassine.  I  bought  her  of  Sir 
Mark  Wood,  during  the  last  July  meeting,  and  after 
she  had  been  some  little  time  in  my  possession,  Osbal¬ 
deston  wrote  to  me  in  London,  asking  me  whether  I 
would  sell  her,  and  what  I  would  take  for  her.  I  re¬ 
plied  250i.,  which  he  agreed  to  give,  and  appointed  a 
day  and  hour  to  pay  me  for  her.  When  he  gave  me  his 
cheque  for  the  money,  he  told  me  “  the  mare  was  for 
a  friend,  and  requested  me  to  write  to  Cooper,  at  New¬ 
market,  to  desire  him  to  get  a  man  to  take  Becassine 
to  the  Railway  Hotel  at  Manchester,  where  a  person 
would  meet  him,  pay  him  his  expenses  in  coming  from 
Newmarket,  and  take  the  mare  from  him.”  I  dare 
say  Cooper  has  this  very  little  letter  by  him.  The  fact 
is,  as  soon  as  I  had  got  my  price  for  the  mare  I  paid  no 
attention  to  what  was  said,  and  whether  Osbaldeston 
told  me  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  he  had  bought 
the  mare  or  not  I  cannot  remember  ;  my  impression  is 
that  he  did,  but  as  T  could  not  swear  to  it,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  better  to  say  nothing.  I  also  think  the  name  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  to  be  delivered  at  Manches¬ 
ter  was  mentioned,  but  Cooper,  or  the  man  who  took 
her,  could  tell  you  this.  1  fancy  it  was  Jones,  but,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
to  me,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  further  than  writ¬ 
ing  what  Osbaldeston  told  me,  to  Cooper. 

Your’s  very  truly, 

“  George  Payne. 

I  ought  to  have  added  that  the  mare  was  sent  to 


Manchester,  and  there  met  by  some  one,  and  delivered 
to  him.” 

Earl  Miltown  read  the  following  extract  of  a  latter 
from  Mr.  Tattersall,  of  London,  without  any  commu¬ 
nication  with  him — as  also  one  enclosing  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  a  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Liverpool  — 

Extract  ofa  letter  from  Mr.  Tattersall,  dated  London, 
30th  November : — 

“  Being  anxious  to  assist  your  Lordship,  if  in  my 
power,  to  detect  the  rascally  business,  if  true,  about 
Becassine,  I  see  by  yesterday’s  Bell’s  Life  Mr.  Osbal¬ 
deston  says,  “  that  after  the  mare’s  arrival  at  the 
town  of  Manchester,  he  had  a  very  advangeous  offer 
for  her  from  a  dealer  who  was  then  shipping  other 
horses  for  America,  and  that  he  closed  with  him,  and 
that  she  was  onboard,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing,' &c.” 
Now,  my  Lord,  there  never  was  an  American  horse 
dealer  in  England  ;  nor,  from  what  I  can  learn  from 
the  American  gentlemen  who  have  been  over  (all  of 
whom  I  know),  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  America, 
at  least  one  who  ever  deals  in  English  horses.  Mr. 
Weatherby  buys  for  one  or  two — I  buy  for  all  the  others, 
and  insure  every  horse  and  mare  by  its  name.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  either  of  the  gentlemen,  four  or  five  of  whom 
were  buying  at  the  same  time,  I  should  have  insur¬ 
ed  her,  as  all  the  insurances  are  done  in  London  :  they 
will  not  do  one  at  Liverpool.  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  Repository,  at  Liverpool,  to  whom  all  the  horses 
go  before  they  are  shipped,  to  inquire  if  she  ever  came 
to  his  place,  and  also  to  enquire  if  such  a  mare  was  ever 
shipped  from  Liverpool.  There  is  a  very  gentlemanly 
man  at  Liverpool,  the  American  Consul,  F.  B.  Ogden, 
Esq.,  who  if  your  Lordship  makes  use  of  my  name, 
will  give  you  every  information ;  he  can,  perhaps,  tell 
you  more  than  Lucas,  as  all  Americans  go  to  him. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Robert  Lucas,  of  Liverpool, 
dated  Dec.  4,  addressed  to  Mr.  Tattersall  : 

”  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  1st,  and  have  since 
been  making  all  the  inquiries  in  my  power  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have  also  showed  your  letter  to  Mr.  Ogden 
and  Mr.  Corben.  We  are  all  perfectly  satisfied  no 
American  horse-dealer  has  been  over  from  America 
this  year  buying  horses  ;  indeed  it  is  a  question  whe^ 
ther  there  ever  was  one  calling  himself  a  dealer,  over 
from  America  for  the  purpose.  Secondly,  we  are 
almost  positive  no  thorough -bred  horses  have  been 
shipped  the  last  six  months,  but  what  some  of  us  are 
aware  of.” 

James  Slattery,  clerk  to  his  Lordship’s  agent,  who, 
being  sworn,  read  a  deposition,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  he  went  to  Liverpool  on  the  30th  of  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  to  trace  out  any  particulars  regarding  Caroline. 
On  the  3rd  November  he  met  Mr.  Etty,  clerk  of  the 
Manchester  and  Heaton  Park  courses,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  ;  he  told  Mr.  Etty  his  business,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  he  asked  Etty  to  describe 
Becassine ;  he  read  from  his  pocket-book  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  which,  he  said,  he  had  received  from  Sir  Mark 
Wood,  at  Newmarket,  a  fortnight  before.  It  was  as 
follows  : — “  White  faced,  lopped  ears,  tall  and  stilty, 
black  spot  on  quarter,  and  switch  tail.”  On  inquiry 
at  the  Copamercial  Inn,  Liverpool-road,  witness  was 
informed  by  an  ostler  there  that  a  chesnut  mare  with 
a  star,  or  white  down  face,  remarkably  small  limbs, 
switch  tail,  though  a  little  cut  square,  widish  or  long 
ears,  stopped  a  fortnight  or  so  in  August  last  at  that 
inn,  and,  as  she  would  not  lie  down  in  the  stalls,  she 
was  put  by  herself  in  a  coach-house.  The  man  in  care 
of  her  said  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  man  and 
horse  from  Ireland  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  delay, 
the  ostler  and  landlord  suspected  that  all  was  not 
right.  The  landlord  said  if  the  bill  was  not  paid  he 
would  advertise  the  mare.  A  thin,  well-dressed,  decent 
looking  man,  calling  himself  Jones,  arrived  at  the  inn, 
with  the  horse,  but  would  not  give  up  the  horse  until 
an  interchange  of  letters  took  place  between  him  and 
the  groom’s  master — the  groom  did  the  same  with  the 
Irishman. — When  answers  were  received  the  exchange 
of  horses  took  place,  the  Irishman  paying  the  English¬ 
man’s  bill.  Witness  saw  the  inn  book  with  the  entry 
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of  Jones’s  account,  8th  August,  and  his  leaving  on  the 
12th.  Witness  also  learned  that  a  person  named  Jones 
booked  a  horse  at  the  railway,  to  go  by  the  seven 
o’clock  train,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  August,  to 
Liverpool.  Witness  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  ostler 
told  him  he  went  with  Jones  to  see  her  on  the  railway ; 
the  name  the  ostler  heard  her  called  was  Bessamine,  or 
something  like  it,  and  sometimes  Bessy ;  witness  as¬ 
certained  about  the  shipment  of  a  horse  in  the  Leeds 
steamer,  in  the  month  of  August ;  witness  learned  at 
the  Company’s  office.  Water-street,  that  the  Leeds  ar¬ 
rived  the  8th  August,  having  one  horse  on  board,  en¬ 
tered  in  the  name  “  passenger  on  the  13th  a  horse 
was  shipped  to  go  by  the  Leeds,  in  the  name  of  Jones ; 
was  told  no  other  horse  was  shipped  that  day ;  could 
not  learn  whether  it  was  a  horse  or  a  mare,  as  they  are 
not  particular  about  describing  the  sex.  The  ostler  at 
Milburn’s,  King’s  Arms,  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  did 
not  say  she  was  going  to  Dublin,  but  that  she  was 
going  by  one  of  the  Company’s  steamers,  and  he  recom¬ 
mended  one  of  the  government  boats,  but  the  man  in 
care  of  her  said  the  other  was  as  good  and  cheaper  ; 
witness  also  ascertained  that  the  Leeds  arrived  in  Dub¬ 
lin  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  with  one  horse  for  Mr. 
Jones  ;  could  not  find  where  the  person  in  charge  of 
her  went  to,  nor  that  the  mare  from  Manchester  had 
gone  to  Milburn’s  stables.  Jones  made  an  exchange 
of  horses  at  Manchester,  could  not  say  what  kind  of 
horse  he  brought — they  did  not  tell  me. 

An  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Capt.  Vaughan 
to  Earl  Miltown  was  here  read,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  he  (Capt.  V.)  had  been  all  day  at  Manchester,  and 
made  the  inquiries,  as  requested,  of  the  ostler  at  the 
Commercial  Hotel,  Liverpool- road ;  the  ostler  stated 
that  a  mare  with  a  white  face  was  at  his  master’s  sta¬ 
bles  for  some  time,  and  was  put  on  the  railway  for  Li¬ 
verpool,  and  that  another  horse  came  in  place  of  her  ; 
he  was  an  entire  horse,  and  they  put  two  chains  on 
him  to  keep  him  from  kicking  in  the  stable  ;  Captain 
Vaughan  made  a  similar  statement  on  oath  subse¬ 
quently. 

Thomas  Donnelly,  sworn  and  examined  ;  Is  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Captain  Armit ;  recollects  coming  from  Liver¬ 
pool  about  the  middle  of  August,  in  the  Leeds  steamer  : 
a  chesnut  filly  was  on  board ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Ruthven 
was  in  charge  of  her;  knows  Mr.  K.  Ruthven;  had 
seen  him  before;  can  positively  swear  that  Mr.  K. 
Ruthven  was  in  charge  of  the  filly!;  had  seen  him  be¬ 
fore  ;  can  positively  swear  that  Mr.  K.  Ruthven  was 
in  charge  of  the  filly. 

John  Kent  and  James  Finch,  both  from  Newmar¬ 
ket,  were  then  examined,  the  former  proving  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Becassine  at  Liverpool  to  a  person  calling 
himself  Jones ;  and  the  latter  describing  her  to  be  a 
chesnut  mare,  with  two  spots  on  her  quarters  ;  not  able 
to  say  which ;  rather  lop  ears  ;  appeared  to  be  a  good 
legged  mare  ;  rather  straight  legged,  stood  upright  on 
her  pastern,  and  was  a  racing  looking  mare. 

On  Tuesday,  Nathaniel  Flatman,  the  Newmarket 
jockey  (known  as  Nat.)  deposed  that  Becassine  was  a 
chesnut  mare,  with  white  on  her  face,  rather  straight 
on  her  fore  legs  ;  has  some  very  remarkable  black 
spots  on  her  quarters  (believed  to  be  the  left) ;  is  right 
up  on  the  pasterns ;  has  a  plain  head  ;  is  rather  wide 
between  the  ears,  and  droops  a  little.  The  same  wit¬ 
ness  described  Old  Bill  as  a  dark  bay  with  two  white 
heels  ;  gallops  with  his  head  low,  and  pitches  his  hind 
quarters  very  high ;  light  in  his  fore  ribs  ;  has  a  blemish 
in  one  of  the  near  joints ;  been  fired,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  martingale. 

The  Leinster  case  was  farther  elucidated  by  the 
evidence  of  Thomas  Harrison,  Mathew  Larkin,  and 
John  Davis,  who  deposed  to  the  identity  of  that  horse 
with  Old  Bill ;  that  Mr.  Ruthven  had  admitted  having 
purchased  the  latter. — The  testimony  of  these  witnesses 
went  clearly  to  prove  the  fact  that  Leinster  was  old 
Bill. 

The  case  being  closed,  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Club,  read  the  decision  of  the  Stewards,  which  was 
as  follows: — 


“  Having  most  carefully  examined  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  before  us,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  reference  to 
*  Leinster’  and  Old  Bill,  as  also  to  ‘  Caroline’  and  Be¬ 
cassine,  a  case  of  identity  has  been  proved,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  Ruthven’s  refusal  to  produce  those  horses  for 
examination  here  as  conclusive  of  the  facts  of  substitu¬ 
tion  alleged  against  him. 

“We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  neither  Caroline 
nor  Leinster  are  entitled  to  any  stakes  in  the  races  for 
which  they  may  have  come  in  first ;  that  the  second 
horses  in  those  races  should  be  deemed  the  winners  ; 
that  the  bets  should  go  accordingly,  except  in  the  match 
between  Caroline  and  Fusileer,  in  which  the  bets  are 
off. 

“  In  conclusion,  we  feel  imperatively  called  upon  to 
remark,  that  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Ruthven’s  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  name  from  the  Turf  Club,  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  painful  duty  to  recommend  to  the 
Club  any  further  proceedings  in  this  matter. 

(Signed)  “  JOHN  C.  WESTENRA, 
JOHN  MAHER, 

HOWTH. 

“  Stewards  of  the  Turf  Club.” 
“  Kildare,  Nov.  29, 1835.” 


The  operations  of  the  money  market,  v^^hich  for 
some  time  have  been  characterized  by  a  degree  of 
unparalleled  languidness,  though  they  have,  like 
the  season,  assumed  a  less  gloomy  appearance, 
are  nevertheless  far  from  manifesting  that  eagerly- 
alert  activity  which  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit 
in  a  short  time.  The  following  may  be  regarded 
as  the  current  state  of  the  odds  : — 

LATEST  STATE  OF  THE  ODDS. 

THE  DERBY. 

6  to  1  agst  Lord  Jersey’s  lot 

10  —  1 - Bro.  to  Nell  G Wynne 

15  —  1 - Bro.  to  Maria 

15  —  1  - Babel  colt 

14  —  1  — —  The  Mummy 
17  —  1  — — Taishteer 

25  —  1 - Emiliana 

30  —  1 - Whaley 

40  —  1 - Weighton 

33  —  1  - -  Bro.  to  Bamfylde 

33—1 - Bro.  to  Beiram 

35  —  1 - The  Captain 

THE  OAKS. 

7  to  1  agst  Bequest  filly 

10  —  1 - Promise  i 

THE  DONCASTER  ST.  LEGER. 

100  to  1  agst  Bedouin 


BETTING  IN  CHESHIRE  &  LANCASHIRE. 

CHESTER  TRADE  CUP,  p.p. 

6  to  1  agst  Red  Rover 
8  —  1 - Queen  of  Trumps 

10  —  1 - Altamont 

11—1  - Jupiter 

11  —  1 - Barbara  Bell 

14  —  1 - The  Stag 

15  —  1  —  •  Usury 

20  —  1 - Tam  worth 

20  —  1 - Jacob  Faithful 

20  — - 1 - Amurath  ' . 


LIVERPOOL  JULY  CUP,  P.P 

10  to  1  agst  Touchstone 

10  —  1 - General  Chasse 

16  —  I  - Queen  of  Trumps 

16  —  1 - Muudig 


As  Steeple  Racing,  from  having  formed  an  oc¬ 
casional  amusement,  has  been  reduced  to  system¬ 
atic  regularity,  we  shall  embrace  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  few  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  j — most  likely  in  our  next  number. 
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STEEPLE  RA.CING. 

WALTHAM  ABBEY  STEEPLE  RACE. 

This  affair,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  the  13th, 
and  was  (owing  to  the  frost)  postponed  to  Wednesday 
last,  came  off  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of 
sporting  men  and  fashionable  spectators,  including 
several  foreigners.  As  it  was  given  out  that  neither 
Laurestina  nor  Parasol  would  be  entered,  others  were 
induced  to  put  horses  in,  which  they  subsequently  drew 
on  finding  they  were  in  the  list.  The  following  started  : 
Mr.  Elmore’s  gh  Grimaldi,  riddenby  Captain  Beecher. 
Mr.  Firth’s  Laurestina,  by  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Bett’s  Brush,  by  Sans  Souci. 

Mr.  Smith’s  Gnat,  by  Mr.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Seffert’s  Parasol,  by  Owner. 

The  horses  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  line  for  starting 
in  a  field  at  the  corner  of  Nazing  Common,  and  on  the 
word  “  off”  being  given  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  towards  the  first  fence,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  taking  it  at  separate  places,  but  Powell 
suddenly  left  the  rank  and  walked  through  a  gateway 
at  the  corner,  the  others  followed  him  in  rotation  ; 
when  they  came  to  the  next  fence  Beecher  took  it  first, 
followed  by  Powell,  Seffert,  Sans  Souci,  and  Chandler. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Captain  and  Powell 
meant  outwitting  each  other  if  possible,  but  they  were 
pretty  well  matched,  and  each  took  the  lead  in  turn  ; 
Seffert,  Sans  Souci,  and  Chandler,  taking  it  easy,  and 
all  clearing  their  fences  in  good  style.  Chandler  took 
what  he  thought  the  nearest  way  home,  and  lost  him¬ 
self  by  his  route  ;  he  saved  three  or  four  fences,  but 
could  not  recover  the  direct  line,  or  he  certainly  stood 
a  fair  chance  of  winning— Gnat,  being  a  real  good 
horse,  and  Chandler  a  beautiful  rider  across  country. 
After  clearing  the  brook,  and  getting  clean  out  of  the 
brook.  Parasol  looked  anything  but  losing,  and  Seffert, 
knowing  nothing  but  riding  straight  could  win,  took  a 
nasty  one  under  the  bough  of  a  tree,  two  fields  from 
the  winning  field,  and,  throwing  his  whole  weight  on 
the  off  side,  to  avoid  his  head  coming  in  contact,  his 
foot  slipped  out  of  the  stirrup  on  which  he  rested,  and 
down  he  came,  but  was  up  instanter  and  mounted; 
and  found  Powell  on  Laurestina  leading,  Beecher  on 
Grimaldi  next.  Sans  Souci  on  Brush  a  little  to  his  left, 
and  Chandler  on  Gnat  in  company.  It  was  now  down- 
right  severe  struggling  on  all  sides,  and  the  jockeyship 
displayed  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 
Laurestina  led  into  the  winning  field,  close  pressed  by 
Grimaldi,  Parasol  close  behind  gaining  ground.  Gnat 
next.  Sans  Souci  and  Brush  after  them.  It  was  now 
evident  the  Captain  had  been  nursing  his  horse  for  the 
run  in,  as  he  gained  ground  every  stride  ;  Powell  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  helped  his  mare  in  the 
best  manner,  but  to  no  purpose— Grimaldi  winning  by 
three  lengths,  Laurestina  second.  Parasol  sevenlengths 
behind  the  winner,  Gnat  next.  All  the  horses  were  in 
the  winning  field  before  the  Captain  reached  the  win¬ 
ning  post. 

After  the  dinner,  at  the  Falcon,  Waltham  Cross,  on 
Wednesday,  a  match  was  made  for  lOOZ.,  between  Pa¬ 
rasol  and  Grimaldi,  to  carry  list,  each,  across  four 
miles,  to  come  off  on  Wednesdey  next ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Reynolds  could  not  promise  them  a  country,  it  will 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  Captain 
Beecher  is  to  ride  Grimaldi,  and  D.  Seffort  Parasol. 

A  steeple  race  wras  run  on  Saturday  week,  below  New¬ 
market  (Ireland),  starting  at  Killula.  Three  horses, 
belonging  to  officers  of  the  Rifle  regiment,  stationed 
at  Clare  Castle,  started,  two  others  being  withdrawn. 


The  result  was  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Beresford’s  King  William  (Owner) .  1 

Major  Slifield’s  ch  m  (Mr.  Canny) .  2 

Mr.  Jones’s  br  m  (Mr.  Darcy) .  3 


Mr.  Canny  fell  during  the  race,  but,  we  understand, 

received  no  injury.  - 

The  Liverpool  steeple  races  are  fixed  for  Monday, 
the  29th  of  next  month,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Molyneux  and  the  principal  Noblemen  and  Gentry  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  race  will  be  for 


a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  80  added,  for 
horses  of  Ml  denominations,  carrying  12st  each,  gen¬ 
tlemen  riders,  over  a  country  not  exceeding  five  miles  ; 
the  second  horse  to  receive  back  his  stake,  and  the 
winner  to  be  sold  for  200  sovs,  if  demanded.  The 
horses  must  be  named  to  Mr.  Webster,  at  Liverpool, 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  February.  The  se¬ 
cond  race  will  be  for  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with 
20  sovs  added,  for  horses  of  all  denominations,  12st 
each,  over  a  country  not  exceeding  three  miles ;  gen¬ 
tlemen  riders  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  40Z,  if  de¬ 
manded  ;  the  second  horse  to  save  his  stake. — The 
conditions  for  the  choice  of  ground,  &c.,  are  the  same 
as  usual,  the  managers  having  very  wisely  omitted  the 
absurd  one  respecting  flags. 

The  interesting  Steeple-chase  Match,  between  Mr. 
Anderson’s  Red  Deer  and  Mr.  Baring’s  Dorchester, 
came  off  on  Saturday  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hayes.  The  terms  of  the  match  were  for  £100 
a  side,  25ft.  ;  the  weights  13st.,  and  12st.  lllb. ;  Red 
Deer  receiving  the  31b.  The  race  to  take  place 
within  20  miles  of  London,  over  four  miles  of  hunting 
country.  T.  Crommelin,  Esq.,  at  the  request  of  both 
parties,  kindly  consented  to  act  as  umpire,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  whole  management  of  the  line  of 
country,  which  was  admirably  chosen — and  thanks 
to  the  powerful  influence  either  of  Mr.  C.'s  pursuasive 
eloquence,  or  of  the  exhilarating  and  soul-stirring 
sport  of  steeple-chasing,  the  farmers  w’ere  more  than 
amiable.  This,  be  it  observed,  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  instances  of  Messrs.  Shackel  and  Buckland, 
over  a  great  part  of  whose  land  the  race  went ;  they 
uniformly  give  their  assistance  to  any  sporting  event ; 
but  that  spirit  seemed  infused  into  the  veins  of  all 
the  others  ;  by  w’hatever  motives  they  were  actuated 
let  us  not  seek  to  knovy,  but  be  content  to  characte¬ 
rise  them  from  this  circumstance  as  good  fellows. 
The  jockeys,  Mr.  Bean  ("of  Red  Deer^,  Mr.  Beecher 
(of  Dorchester),  having  weighed  ("at  our  friend’s, 
Mr,  Footman,  of  Hayes),  proceeded  to  Rock’s  Heath, 
near  Harrow,  from  which  place  they  w’ere  to  start,  and 
the  finish  being  between  two  flags  at  Pole  Hill,  half 
a  mile  to  the  right  of  Hayes  :  the  line  was  marked  out 
by  flags.  After  considerable  delay,  in  consequence 
of  the  morning  having  been  frosty,  with  a  heavy  fog, 
they  started;  first  trotting,  and  then  at  a  steady  pace, 
being  unable  from  the  fog  to  distinguish  the  flags, 
Mr.  Bean  could  not  make  the  strong  running  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  intended,  or  “  had  orders’"  to  do,  having  once 
or  twice  in  the  first  two  miles  had  occasion  to  ask 
“  in  wbich  direction  is  the  next  flag!  ”  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  leading,  Mr.  Beecher  waiting  on  him,  and  to 
appearance  without  looking  out  for  a  flag.  After  hav¬ 
ing  gone  two  miles  the  pace  improved  ;  but  the  day 
was  such  that  Bean’s  quickness,  over  a  country  to  his 
point  ("for  which  his  riding  is  so  remarkable)  could 
not  avail  him— nor  did  the  character  of  the  fencing 
afford  him  a  single  opportunity  of  showing  his  supe¬ 
rior  tact.  At  the  last  brook,  about  a  mile  from  home, 
the  pace  became  severe.  Red  Deer  cutting  out  the 
work ;  Dorchester  lying  well  up  ;  and  until  within 
the  last  half  mile  each  horse  was  running  so  strong, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  upon  what  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  ;  but  as  they  got  nearer  home,  although 
Red  Deer  was  only  a  short  distance  in  advance,  it 
was  evident  to  all  who  understand  these  things,  that 
had  the  day  been  such  that  Red  Deer  could  have  been 
“made  use  of  ”  earlier  in  the  race,  he  would  have 
won  further  than  he  did,  the  other  having  shown  that 
the  pace  distressed  him  more  than  a  field  from  home. 
Mr.  Bean’s  style  of  riding  brought  forth  bursts  of  ad¬ 
miration  from  those  who  were  assembled  at  and  near 
the  finish,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Beecher  for 
bringing  Dorchester  so  forward  as  he  did  in  such 
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COURSING. 


KEMPTON  PARK. 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  9.— FOR  A  CUP  AND  A 
PIECE  OF  PLATE. 

Mr.  C.  Farnele’s  blk.  p.  b.  Fancy  beat  Mr.  Baildon’s 
bl.  d.  Balloon 

Mr.  FI.  Farnele’s  blk.  d.  Friday  beat  Mr.  Wilshin’s 
fawn  p.  b.  Fly 

Mr.  Thakrab’s  r.  d.  Thunder  beat  Mr.  Colvin’s  brind. 
p.  b.  Clara 

Mr.  Bishop’s  blk.  p.  d.  Hoyden  beat  Mr.  Colvin’s 
blk.  p.  d.  Comus 

Mr.  Baildon’s  fawn  p.  b.  Belinda  beat  Mr.  Perkins’s 
brind.  and  wb.  d.  Pilot 

Mr.  C.  Farnele’s  blk.  p.  b.  Funny  beat  Mr.  Thakrah’s 
bl.  b.  Thetis 

Mr.  J.  Farnele’s  brind.  and  wh.  d.  Fyfield  beat  Mr. 
Holford’s  fawn  d.  Myrtle 

Mr.  J.  Farnele’s  r.  p.  b.  Flirt  beat  Mr.  Perkins’s 
brind.  b.  Wasp 

First  Ties. — Fancy  boat  Friday,  Thunder  beat 
Hoyden,  Belinda  beat  Funny,  Flirt  beat  Fyfield. 
Second  Ties. — Thunder  beat  Fancy. 

Saturday,  16. 

Belinda  ran  a  bye.  Flirt  drawn. 

Deciding  Course.  —  Belinda  beat  Thunder,  and 
won  the  Cup ;  Thunder  the  Piece  of  Plate. 

Belinda  was  by  Mr.  Baildon’s  r.  d.  Brutus,  out  of 
his  fawn  b.  Bess.  Thunder  was  by  Mr.  Etwall’s 
Express,  out  of  Mr.  Thakrah’s  Thalia. 


An  Extraordinary  Course  upon  the  South 
Downs. — A  few  days  since,  Charles  Copper,  Esq., 
of  Findon,  with  a  brace  of  his  celebrated  greyhounds, 
was  riding  over  Leech  Pool  Farm,  which  lies  about 

three  miles  north  of  Worthing,  with  the  owner, - 

Reed,  Esq,,  who  had  also  a  clever,  wire-haired  grey¬ 
hound  bitch  following  him.  A  hare  jumped  up,  and 
went  away  before  her  three  pursuers  for  some  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  when  they  overtook  and  turned  her 
several  times.  She  continued  in  the  same  direction 
for  two  miles  (as  a  crow  would  fly) ,  the  dogs  fre¬ 
quently  turning  her  within  that  distance.  The  hare 
now  made  back  for  the  spot  whence  she  started. 
Here  the  course  became  very  severe ;  however, 
strength  and  wind  brought  puss  back  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  her  form,  and  now  it  was  thought 
she  MUST  die  ;  but  no !  she  appeared  determined  to 
have  another  struggle  for  her  fife — so  returned  back 
again  towards  the  first  point  she  had  before  made, 
and  having  nearly  reached  it  the  second  time,  was 
caught  by  the  wire-haired  bitch.  The  distance,  as 
computed  by  the  two  gentlemen  above,  was  ten  miles, 
and  the  time  it  lasted,  more  than  thirty  minutes, 
dogs,  horses,  and  hare,  being  run  to  a  stand-still. 


Splendid  Run. — On  Wednesday  week.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Carew’s  hounds  had,  if  not  the  very  best,  one  of 
the  best  runs  that  he  or  any  of  the  Devonshire  sports¬ 
men  ever  witnessed.  The  hounds  met  at  Thorns, 
and  after  running  a  fox  that  distanced  the  hounds, 
horses,  and  men,  for  an  hour,  they  hit  on  a  drag  in 
Mamhead  Plantation ;  a  fox  immediately  tallied  cn 
the  opposite  hill.  Quick  as  lightning  they  w'ere  at 
him,  and  away  they  w^ent  across  Ashcombe  Inclosures 
to  Haldon,  pointing  for  Lindridge ;  but  rather  in¬ 
clining  to  the  right,  they  ran  through  the  Plantations 
of  Ugbrook  to  the  Sands,  and  through  these  thick  and 
extensive  covers  this  gallant  fox  went  wdthout  wait¬ 
ing  to  dwell  an  instant ;  crossing  the  inclosures  and 
river  Teign,  he  passed  on  to  Teigngrace,  through 
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the  canal  to  Stover,  and  through  the  whole  of  these 
to  Bovey  Heath  j  thence  on,  through  another  line 
of  marshes,  to  the  back  of  the  village,  towards  Park 
House,  and  was  finally  ran  into  a  meadow  under  Mr. 
Holes  Wood,  after  the  best  hour  and  forty  minutes 
ever  witnessed  by  Devonshire  sportsmen,  without  a 
cast,  and  only  two  checks,  the  first  of  which  was  at 
Sands,  which  let  in  the  heavyweights  and  those  who 
lost  their  start.  The  pace  was  very  much  greater 
after  this  first  check,  and  the  fencing  became  very 
severe,  particularly  through  the  marshes,  where  the 
hounds  went  as  if  the  “  old  gentleman”  was  after 
them.  Sir  Walter  Carew,  an  old  “  student,”  was, 
as  he  always  is,  well  mounted,  in  the  first  ranks,  and 
he  best  knows  who  were  with  him,  for  few  there 
were  through  the  toughest  part  of  the  fight.  Lord 
Cranstoun  was  very  forward,  though  the  country 
was  new  to  him,  and  the  brother  to  one  of  tho  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  county,  very  conspicuous  on  a  young 
Gainsborough  :  he  flinched  at  nothing,  and  is  fast 
becoming  s  first-rate  rider ;  he  is  too  good  for  the 
\  ankees,  and  we  trust  he  will  remain  where  he  is, 
Mr.  Digby,  a  rare  good  welter,  was  cheering  them 
through  the  Stover  Marshes  in  the  highest  form,  and 
though  riding  more  than  sixteen  stone,  made  some 
of  the  light  weights  stare.  Through  the  convenience 
of  roads  and  lanes,  almost  all  (upwards  of  fifty) 
tumbled  in  at  the  death,  and  Mr.  Newman’s  son  was 
very  properly  complimented  with  the  brush,  as  the 
fox  was  found  in  his  coverts. 


Lord  Segrave’s  Hounds. — On  Tuesday  week. 
Lord  Segrave  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  were  in¬ 
vited  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  at  Southam 
House.  After  breakfast,  the  hounds  drew  Queen 
Wood,  his  Lordship’s  cover,  but  without  success.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Dowdeswell,  where  a  fox  Avas  found, 
and  a  fine  burst  took  place.  Leaving  Ham  and  the 
Glenfall  to  the  left,  reynard  made  for  Queen  Wood, 
skirting  the  plantations  at  the  back  of  Hewlett’s,  and 
running  near  Mr.  Cresser’s  summer  house,  but,  being 
headed,  he  went  down  towards  Prestbury,  where  he 
attempted  to  take  refuge  in  a  sufficiently  odd  place — 
videlicit,  a  washhouse,  in  which  several  women  were 
busily  engaged  at  the  time  the  unexpected  visitor  made 
his  appearance.  The  hounds  immediately  dashed  in 
after  him,  and  there  he  was  killed.  An  accident,which 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences, 
occurred  when  about  two  fields  from  Dowdeswell.  As 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Law  was  taking  a  small  fence,  her 
horse  mistook  the  leap,  and  rose  much  higher  than  his 
rider  expected,  which  threw  her  downwards,  her  foot 
hanging  in  the  stirrup.  Mr.  J.  Humphreys  caught 
the  horse  just  as  she  fell,  and  the  Hon.  Craven  Berke¬ 
ley  coming  up  at  the  moment,  got  off  his  horse,  and 
rescued  her  from  her  perilous  situation.  She  after¬ 
wards  followed  the  hounds  with  her  usual  spirit.  It 
was  a  source  of  regret  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  is  a 
staunch  preserver  of  foxes,  that  no  fox  was  found  in 
Queen  Wood  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  as  the  earths  were  stopped  until  late  in  the 
morning.  Several  of  the  oldest  sportsmen  were  heard 
to  say,  that  the  sports  of  this  delightful  day,  and  the 
hospitalities  of  the  noble  owner  of  Southam,  vividly 
reminded  them  of  the  days  of  “the  DeLaBeres.”  The 
scene  on  the  race-course  was  a  very  splendid  one  ;  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  and  not  less  than 
three  hundred  foot,  were  assembled  ;  the  “  field”  ex¬ 
tended  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  whole  sight 
was  one  of  the  most  animating  description. 

Hunting  in  Scotland. — Abercairney’s  hounds 
have  had  a  series  of  unusually  good  sport,  in  parti¬ 
cular  on  Tuesday,  the  6th,  from  Strathallan.  Having 
been  shot  through  lately  with  spaniels,  the  first 
covers,  generally  a  sure  find,  were  drawn  blank,  and 
the  large  planting  next  Tullybardine  Moor  was  tried. 
The  hounds  were  hardly  in,  when  they  came  upon  a 
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fine  fox,  which  jumped  out  close  before  them  from  a 
large  bunch  of  heather,  and  went  away  like  lightning, 
with  a  burning  scent,  over  West  Third  Strathallan 
Woods,  on  by  Milton  and  Ladyton  to  Auchnaglen. 
This  burst  was  so  tremendously  fast,  that  no  one 
could  fairly  be  said  to  have  lain  with  the  hounds. 
He  then  turned  to  his  right  into  and  through  Pirn 
Hill,  or  near  the  village  of  Muthill,  into  Guides  : 
across  the  Machony,  and  skirting  Peddie’s  Fauld, 
over  a  very  deep  country  to  Strathallan  Park,  where 
he  got  into  a  drain.  Here  it  was  thought  his  days 
were  to  end,  and  the  field  generally  gave  their  horses 
to  some  country  people  to  hold.  A  hole  was  made 
at  the  top  of  the  drain,  and  a  terrier  put  in,  when  a 
splendid  fox  instantly  bolted  at  the  far  end,  the 
hounds  well  at  him ;  a  very  high  wall  gave  him  a 
temporary  advantage,  and  away  he  went.  The  scene 
■was  in  every  way  amusing.  Thinking  he  must  go 
for  it,  most  of  the  field  set  away  on  foot,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr.  Athol  Macgregor  had 
actually  sent  their  horses  home.  Those  who  had 


horses  got  to  them  as  soon  as  they  could,  for  the 
hounds  were  away  like  wildfire,  and  the  two  above- 
named  gentlemen  followed  on  foot  at  a  pace  which 
must  have  been  seen  to  he  credited,  and  which,  of 
course,  was  beat  to  nothing,  until,  crossing  his  own 
residence,  Machony  House,  Mr.  Drummond  met  his 
servant  watering  a  hack,  and  Mr.  Macgregor,  falling 
in  with  Mr.  Somerville,  a  most  respectable  trades¬ 
man  in  Auchterarder,  dismounted  him,  and  set  out 
on  the  line.  The  fox  went  right  a-head,  nearly  the 
same  ground,  to  Guides,  and  it  was  flown  over  in 
about  twelve  minutes.  Here  he  again  got  into  a 
drain,  whence  he  was  again  bolted,  and  killed.  There 
was  a  good  field,  besides  those  already  named,  in¬ 
cluding  Abercairney,  Major  Moray,  Hon.  J.  Rolle, 
Mr.  Patterson  (of  Garpue).  Mr.  Johnson,  Gaptain 
Hunter,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Messrs.  Gox  and  Mans¬ 
field,  92d  Highlanders.  The  pace,  from  first  to  last, 
was  top  ;  the  first  and  last  brilliant.  The  country 
was  hock  deep,  fencing  difficult,  and  it  was  a  severe 
day  for  the  horses  who  did  their  work  well. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Red  Rover. — Our  valuable  Gorrespondent  will 
perceive  our  address  on  the  cover  of  the  Sportsman. 
In  regard  to  having  the  publication  sent  to  him  upon 
the  terms  he  proposes,  we  have  to  observe,  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  comply  with  them,  if  we  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  eligible  mode  of  conveyance.  We 
can  send  it  to  Dublin,  if  that  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

A  Gorrespondent,  who  dates  “  Quorndon,”  is 
anxious  to  ascertain  for  whom  that  lympathic-looking 
portrait  which  ornaments  the  last  number  of  the  Old 
Sporting  Magazine  is  intended,  under  which  is 
written  “  George  Osbaldeston,  Esq.”  “  If  it  be 
meant  (he  observes)  for  the  gentleman  who  was 
twice  master  of  the  Quorndon  Hunting  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  well  known  in  Leicestershire,  his  most  in¬ 
timate  friends  will  not  be  able  to  trace  the  most 
vapid  or  even  the  faintest  resemblance.  However, 
it  has  been  recognized  as  a  striking  likeness  of  a 
very  worthy  Loughborough  tallow-chandler  who  oc¬ 
casionally  came  out  with  Mr.  Osbaldeston’ s  hounds, 
and  hence  may  be  perceived  the  origin  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  mistake.”  While  on  the  subject  of  pictorial 
embellishments,  we  must  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the 
sagacious  originality  manifested  by  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  the  Literary  Hag  above-mentioned  :  we 
allude  to  “  The  Poacher,”  which  ornaments  the  num¬ 
ber  for  January.  We  are  told  it  “represents  a 
poacher  with  his  mongrel  dog,  pursuing  a  wounded 
hare  through  the  snow.”  Now,  without  this  indis¬ 
pensable  verbal  exposition,  no  person  would  have 
been  aware  that  the  snowy  non-descript  was  intended 
for  a  hare  ;  since  its  fore  legs  are  represented  as 
much  longer  than  its  hind  ones  :  we  never,  in  all 
our  perambulations,  met  with  a  hare  whose  animal 
conformation  formed  so  outrageous  a  violation  of  the 
general  principle :  it  is  further  remarkable  as  being 
represented  with  its  mouth  open  and  its  tongue  hang¬ 
ing  out,  like  a  greyhound  after  a  distressing  course  ! 
This  is  new  to  us ! — to  say  nothing  of  the  fervid 
appearance  of  the  snow,  the  extraordinary  figure 
of  “  the  poacher,”  or  his  flying-squirrel-like 
“  mongrel  dog  1”  Then  we  have,  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  the  dull,  prosy,  verbose,  old  womanish,  limp- 
ingly-lame  disquisition  of  “  Nimrod,”  who,  on  the 
score  of  wit  and  brilliancy  of  ideas,  has  found  a  very 
worthy  rival  in  “  Juan”  of  the  Old  Goncern. 

We  cannot  state  exactly  the  number  of  years  since 
the  death  of  the  Founder  of  the  Quorndon  establish¬ 
ment,  Hugo  Meynell,  Esq. 


We  will  consider  the  proposal  of  a  “  Billiard- 
Player.” 

The  communication  of  “Quiz”  may  be  very 
clever,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  its  merits. 

We  deserve  the  reprehension  of  our  “  Constant 
Reader,  Rusticus.”  As  he  justly  observes,  in  our  re¬ 
marks  on  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  literary 
quackery  of  Warwick  Square,  (the  Old  Sporting 
Mag.,)  we  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  terrier  is 
the  Warrener’s  best  friend,  instead  of  his  “  enemy  ;” 
however,  “  Rusticus”  should  recollect,  that  we  have 
uniformly  denounced  the  publication  in  question  as 
an  insult  to  the  genuine  Sportsman — Sportmg  Maga¬ 
zine  indeed  ! — Faugh ! 

“  Inquirer  ”  is  not  correct  in  supposing  “  Gars- 
wood  to  be  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Gerard.  It  was  the 
seat  of  his  uncle  Sir  William  Gerard,  who  built  New 
Hall,  near  Newton  in  the  Willows  (Lancashire) and 
resided  at  it  for  some  time  before  his  death.  It 
is  Sir  John’s  present  residence.  Some  ruins  of 
Garswood  still  remain. 

We  refer  “  A  Shooter”  to  Wilson’s  American 
Ornithology.  We  have  seen  a  wild  turkey  which 
would  weigh,  we  conceive,  more  than  twenty  pounds. 
The  Bustard,  of  which  he  speaks,  has  been  extinct 
in  this  country  for  nearly  a  century. 

An  “Amateur  Naturalist”  will  find  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  seems  so  solicitous  to  obtain  in 
Guvier. 

In  answer  to  “  A  Querist,”  we  have  to  observe 
that  we  prefer  the  thorough-bred  horse  for  hunting, 
as  well  as  for  the  saddle  in  general.  He  is  fleeter, 
stronger,  a  safer  goer  5  and,  if“  a  pinch  he  taken  out 
of  him,’*  comes  round  again  much  sooner. 

Foxes  weigh,  generally  speaking,  about  sixteen 
pounds :  we  have  seen  them  heavier,  and  often 
lighter. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
“  Yorkshire  Shooter  ”  is  correct,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  is  about  to  re-introduce  the  wood-grouse  into 
Scotland. 

The  Veterinary  Gollege.— An  “Amateur” 
states  that  our  correspondent  “  Hornet,”  in  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  opening  lecture,  misunderstood 
Professor  Goleman  when  he  spoke  of  the  atmospheric 
temperature  of  stables.  The  professor  advocated  a 
warm  stable,  but  with  such  an  admission  of  pure  air, 
by  judicious  ventilation,  as  would  render  it  healthy. 

“  Hornet’s  ”  observations  on  the  self-convicted 
Vulpicide,  “  Benjamin  Aynscomb  ”  in  our  next. 
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PART  THE  FIRST  OF  A  CRITICAL  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  VARIOUS 
OPINIONS  ADVANCED  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD 
VESSELS,  ABSORBENTS,  AND  PROCESS  OF  ABSORPTION  IN  THE 
ADULT  AND  FCETUS  ;  LIKEWISE  ON  THE  BLOOD,  LYMPH,  AND 
CHYLE,  THE  CHANGES  WHICH  THESE  UNDERGO  IN  SEPARATE 
PARTS  OF  THE  BODY,  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  APPEARANCES 
WHICH  EACH  EXHIBITS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

BY  RICHARD  VINES, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 


On  examining  the  works  which,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  hfive  contributed  to  throw  light  on  this 
subject,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  how  necessary  it  is  for  thet  part  of  a  systematic  work  of  Anatomy, 
which  professes  to  treat  of  Absorbtion,  to  take  the  form  of  a  critical  enquiry." — Sin  C.  Bell,  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  1823. 


INTRODUCTION.* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  presump¬ 
tion  in  itle,  being  only  a  veterinarian,  to 
attempt  to  write  a  critical  enquiry  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  6/ooc^,  blood  vessels,  absorbents,  and 
process  of  absorption,  in  the  foetus  and  adult, 
not  only  as  applicable  to  animals,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  human  subject ;  yet,  the  public  are 
aware  that  practitioners  in  human  medicine 
have,  from  the  remotest  times,  derived  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  their  scientific  in¬ 
formation,  from  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  made  from  time  to  time  on  animals,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  science  which  we 
( if  properly  attended  to^  and  no  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  individuals,)  has  every 
thing  within  itself  to  aid  and  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  general  knowledge. 

It  was  with  these  views,  we  are  informed, 
that  the  veterinary  college  was  first  es¬ 
tablished  ;  and  that  Earls  Grosvenor,  Mor¬ 
ton,  Sir  J.  C.  Bunbury,  Mr.  Penn,  Dr. 
Crawford,  and  that  celebrated  surgeon,  J. 
Hunter,  became  its  first  supporters, — be¬ 
cause  those  gentlemen  saw,  no  doubt,  that, 
by  opening  a  field  for  the  cultivation  of 
comparative  anatomy,  it  would  thereby  lead 
to  benefit  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  human  and  brute  creation.  It  was,  I 
say,  with  these  views,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
contributed  live  hundred  guineas,  and  many 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  came  forward 
with  proportionate  donations. 

From  knowing  these  facts,  it,  therefore, 
behoves  us  veterinarians  to  exert  ourselves 
in  physiological  inquiries,  to  go  hand  in 


■*  REMARKS  ON  PART  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  CRITICAL 

ENQUIRY. 

**  An  essay  creditable  to  the  author  and  useful  to 
the  physiological  student,” — The  Monthly  Archives  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.  Jan,  1834. 

“  I  consider  this  work  of  Mr.  Vines’s  to  be  va¬ 
luable  and  ingemotis,”-i-SiR  A.  P.  Cooler. 


hand  with  the  human  practitioner,  so  that  by 
the  conjoined  eflorts  of  both,  these  grand 
objects  already  alluded  to,  will  ultimately  be 
more  easily  accomplished. 

To  show  that  such  is  really  necessary,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  physicians  of  every 
age,  have  attended  to  the  dissection  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  it  was  almost  entirely  from 
analogy  that  those  of  Greece  and  Rome 
judged  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 
Galen,  we  are  informed,  gave  the  ahatomy  of 
the  ape  for  that  of  man  ;  and  it  is  very  clear, 
that  his  dissections  were  confined  to  brutes, 
when  he  says,  “  that  if  learned  physicians 
have  been  guilty  of  gross  errors,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  they  neglected  to  dissect  animals.’^ 

In  former  times,  the  dissection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  was  held  in  abhorrence,  nor  could 
any  one  dare  to  attempt  it  without  offending 
against  the  authority  of  the  law,  or  the  more 
formidable  authority  of  public  opinion.  In 
later  times,  however,  this  feeling  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  subsided;  and  now  we  have 
the  advantage  of  dissecting  the  human  body 
as  ^ell  as  that  of  animals  ;  but  for  all  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes,  we  shall  always  be 
obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  brute 
creation. 

Galen,  it  appears,  lived  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  six  hundred  years  after  Hippocrates ; 
he  diligently  applied  himself  to  anatomy, 
and  acquired  so  great  a  character  as  an 
anatomist,  that  his  successors,  for  some  time 
afterwards,  contented  themselves  with  only 
explaining  his  doctrines  :  he  gave  demon¬ 
strations,  at  Rome,  on  the  organs  of  sound, 
respiration,  and  the  brains  of  living  animals, 
and  likewise  made  experiments,  and  shewed 
the  effect  produced  by  ligature  on  the  re¬ 
current  nerves. 

In  1540,  Vessalius  appeared,  who  was  a 
most  diligent  anatomist,  and  showed  by  ex¬ 
periments  on  animals,  that  it  was  possible  to 
restore  suspended  respiration  by  blowing  air 
into  the  tralchea.  This  discovery  has,  since  his 
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time,  been  of  very  great  service,  and  saved  the 
lives  of  numbers  of  individuals.  HhG  fallopian 
tubes  were  first  discovered  by  dissections 
made  on  animals,  and  were,  at  first,  seen  in 
dissecting  the  womb  of  an  ewe,  and  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  seminal  vessels.  Maurice 
Hoffman,  professor  of  physic  at  Altdroff, 
1641,  disco  veered  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
pancreas  in  a  turkey  cock.  Wharton,  an 
English  physician,  discovered  the  salivary 
glands  in  the  ox,  1659.  Stenon,  a  native  of 
Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  a  physician  to 
Ferdinand  the  Second,  1661,  discovered  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  in  the 
eye  of  a  sheep.  Weiff  made  experiments  on 
the  hearts  of  living  animals  to  prove  that  the 
auricles  were  equal.  The  valves  of  the  heart, 
veins,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  were  all 
discovered  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  also  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines. 

In  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  functions 
of  the  human  body  were  first  made  known  by 
the  general  analogy  subsisting  between  the 
functions  of  animal  organization,  as  the  lac¬ 
teal  and  lymphatic  absorbent  vessels,  the 
passage  of  the  nutriment  into  the  blood,  the 
structure  of  the  bones  ;  as  likewise  the  use 
of  purgative  medicine :  for,  be  it  known,  that 
the  first  purgative  medicine  was  hellebore, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  was  discovered  by 
Melampus,  from  observing  the  effect  which 
it  produced  on  goats.  As  the  human  profes¬ 
sion  has  derived  so  much  information  from 
our  department,  it  only  shows,  that  we  have 
every  thing  within  ourselves,  and  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  to  those  gentlemen  wholly  for 
our  physiological  knowledge,  we,  by  this 
time,  ought  to  thank  them  for  the  assistance 
they  have  given  us ;  and,  in  turn,  be  en¬ 
abled  to  impart  to  their  profession  a  number 
of  well-recorded  valuable  facts,  which,  other¬ 
wise,  they  would  not  be  enabled  to  beeome 
acquainted  with,  and,  by  so  doing,  we  shall 
not  only  advance  our  own,  but  their's  also. 

In  sending  this  work  forth  to  the  public,  I 
shall  neither  dedicate  nor  appeal  by  way  of 
flattery,  for  protection,  to  any  particular  in¬ 
dividual  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  facts  which  are  brought  forward,  as 
well  as  the  opinions  which  are  advanced,  will 
meet  with  a  candid  and  impartial  inquiry 
among  all  who  are  inclined  to  promote  the 
general  advancement  of  the  science  of  phy¬ 
siology,  whether  they  belong  to  this  or  any 
other  country.  For,  even  at  the  present  day, 
it  is  fully  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  although 
of  late  years  very  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  this  department,  yet  the  science,  as 
regards  the  general  laws  of  life,  in  many  of  its 
brariehes,  is  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Much,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  ingenuity  of  man  will  be  enabled 
to  accomplish  more  than  ever,  not  only  in 
this,  but  also  in  future  generations.  In  con¬ 
clusion  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  my  remarks 
on  the  opinions  of  others,  as  well  as  those 
observations  which  I  shall  supply  in  place 
thereof,  are  erroneous,  they  cannot  be  too 
soon  refuted :  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  welU 


founded  and  true,  although  they  may  be  op¬ 
posed  to  those  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age, 
they  will,  in  the  end,  ultimately  support 
themselves.  For,  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  not  only  to  advance,  but  also  to 
arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection,  in  any  branch 
of  science,  two  things  are  essentially  neces¬ 
sary.  First,  the  accuracy  with  which  all 
the  facts  connected  with  it  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  ;  and,  secondly,  the  clearness  of  the 
divisions,  or  branches,  into  which  such  facts 
have  been  distributed.  To  effect  this  object, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  lay  aside  all 
manner  of  visionary  theory,  and,  as  much  as 
possible  in  our  physiological  inquiries,  mi¬ 
nutely  investigate  every  thing  that  has  been 
admitted  in  the  shape  of  a  fact.  The  result 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  the  means 
of  causing  it  to  become  a  much  more  simple 
and  better  understood  subject  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  upon  which  the  science  of  patho¬ 
logy,  or  the  treatment  of  organic  disease, 
will  have  a  much  more  solid  and  surer  foun¬ 
dation. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  shall, 
therefore,  in  the  next  place,  dedicate  this 
work  to  every  description  of  practitioner  in 
medicine;  and  the  object  will  be  to  give  a 
new  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  many 
physiological  and  pathological  subjects  at 
present  but  imperfectly  understood,  and 
which  I  flatter  myself  will  prove  equally 
applicable  and  beneficial  in  human  as  in 
veterinary  practice. 

ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  LAC¬ 
TEAL  AND  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

Harvey,  we  are  informed,  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  year  1616,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  publish  his  discovery  until 
1628.  In  the  previous  year  (1627),  Aselius, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Pavia,  discovered  the 
lacteal  vessels  in  the  mesentery  of  brutes,  and 
which  had  already  been  noticed  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  &c.,  but  without 
their  attempting  to  give  any  description  of 
the  real  nature  or  use  of  these  vessels  ;  con¬ 
sequently  this  subject  remained  in  a  state  of 
darknOvSs  and  doubt  until  the  time  of  Aselius, 
who,  on  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  dog,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  saw  a 
number  of  white  filaments  on  the  mesentery, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  nerves,  but  on 
puncturing  one  of  them,  he  found  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  white  milk-like  fluid.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  and  eagerly  claimed  the  discovery  of  a 
new  set  of  vessels,  a  fourth  kind  :  fur  prior  to 
this  time,  the  nerves  were  also  considered  as 
a  system  of  vessels. 

Aselius  not  only  discovered  the  lacteal 
vessels,  but  also  investigated  and  announced 
their  peculiar  office ;  namely,  the  absorbtion 
of  chyle  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
conveyance  of  it  into  the  blood. 

For  some  time  after  the  alleged  discovery 
of  these  vessels,  they  were  considered  as  ficti¬ 
tious  by  the  majority  of  anatomists  ;  and  the 
doctrine  which  had  been  taught  by  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Galen,  and  other  writers,  was  still  be- 
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lieved,  viz.  that  the  mesenteric  veins  absorbed 
the  cliyle  from  the  intestines,  and  convened 
it  to  the  liver,  where  it  was  converted  into  red 
blood.  Even  for  some  time  after  the  discovery 
of  the  lacteals  in  the  human  subject,  in  1634, 
by  Veslingius,  and  who  attempted  to  give  a 
drawing  of  them,  a  portion  of  the  old  system 
was  retained ;  and  it  was  affirmed,  that  the 
lacteals  conveyed  the  fluid  which  they  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  intestines  into  the  liver,  and 
that  the  chyle  was  there  converted  into  red 
blood.  In  the  year  1651,  however,  Pecquet, 
in  dissecting  a  dog  in  order  to  observe  the 
lacteals,  discovered  the  lymphatics,  and 
traced  them  to  the  thoracic  duct :  this,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  been  observed  in  the  horse, 
by  Eustachius,  a  Roman  anatomist,  in  the 
year  1563,  but  from  his  not  having  any  idea 
of  the  absorbent  system,  he  called  it  “  vena 
alba  thoracis  ”  and  considered  its  function  to 
be  that  of  nourishing  the  thorax.  Some  au¬ 
thors  say  that  Olaus  Rudbeche,  a  Swedish 
anatomist,  first  discovered  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  while  others  maintain  that  it  Mas 
Thomas  Barlholine,  a  Dane. 

We  are  told  that  Rudbeche  appealed  to  his 
scholars  and  friends  for  his  having  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  before  Thomas 
Bartholine  published  his  description  of  them, 
but  that  he  never  was  able  to  persuade  the 
majority  of  anatomists  that  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  did  not  belong  to  Bartholine. 

Although  we  are  informed  that  those  an¬ 
atomists  were  the  first  who  discovered  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  yet  it  appears  they  left  this 
subject  in  a  very  unfinished  and  uninvesti¬ 
gated  state,  both  as  regards  their  origin,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  use.  Consequently  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  anatomists  and  physiologists  has  been 
from  that  time  to  the  present  more  or  less 
excited,  with  a  view  of  bringing  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  to  some  acknowledged  decision. 
Among  the  writers  and  experimentalists  on 
this  point,  we  have  the  names  of  Professors 
Boerhaave,  Malpighe,  Van  Horn,  Highmore, 
Ruysch,  Nuck,  Winslow,  Cowper,  Glisson, 
Lister,  the  Hunters,  the  Munroes,  Cruick- 
shank,  Hewson,  Mascagni,  Sommering^  Blu- 
menbach,  Magendie,  Flandrin,  Fodera,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

Opiniofis  on  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Lacteal 
and  Lymphatic  vessels. — Boerhaave,  as  also 
his  contemporaries  and  followers,  considered 
the  lymphatics  as  a  system  of  serous  veins  ; 
either  as  taking  their  immediate  origin  from, 
or  as  being  a  continuation  of,  the  minute  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  seriferous  arteries  ;  and  that 
their  use  was  to  receive  the  transparent,  and 
refuse  the  red  or  coarser  part  of  the  blood. 
This  theory  was  more  generally  believed  when 
the  fact  became  known  of  Nuck,  Cowper, 
Lister,  &c.,  being  enabled  to  inject  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  from  the  arterial.  This  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  and  although 
it  Mas  admitted  that  the  lacteal  vessels  were 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  chyle,  yet  it 
was  generally  imagined,  according  to  the  old 
notion,  that  the  red  and  real  veins  were  the 


principal  absorbents  of  the  body.  Still,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  generally  noticed  by  authors, 
Boerhaave  also  taught  that  the  lymphatic 
vessels  were  capable  of  absorbing  fluids  from 
the  cavities  of  the  interior  of  the  body  ;  his 
words  are  to  the  following  effect: — “Hip¬ 
pocrates  distinguished  the  solid  parts  of  the 
human  body  into  eavities  and  vessels ;  the 
cavities  in  a  healthy  body,  he  says,  are  full  of 
vapours,  but  in  a  diseased  body  full  of  sharp 
humours,  or  ichor.  And  it  is  certain  that  all 
the  cavities  and  interstices  in  the  human  body 
are  supplied  with  a  warm  and  moist  vapour, 
which  renders  the  membranes  and  muscular 
fibres  pliable  and  fit  for  motion,  and  prevents 
them  from  adhering  to  eaeh  other.  But  this 
vapour  is  never  discharged  in  such  quantities 
as  to  turn  into  liquor,  and  prove  offensive ; 
for  upon  opening  the  thorax  or  abdomen  of  a 
living  brute,  nothing  but  a  vapour  exhales 
without  any  water  remaining ;  this  vapour 
must  therefore  return  again  into  the  blood, 
which  it  can  do  by  no  other  vessels  that  we  are 
yet  acquainted  with  than  the  lymphatic  veins. 
Dogs  have  a  communicative  passage  from 
their  testicles  into  the  cavity  of  their  abdomen  ; 
which  is  not  found  in  men,  Nuck  therefore 
wounded  the  scrotum  of  a  dog,  and  injected  a 
pound  of  water  thereby  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  sewing  up  the  wound  after  the  ope¬ 
ration  ;  the  dog  afterwards  voided  all  the 
water  by  urine  M'ithin  the  space  of  three  days, 
so  that  no  part  thereof  was  found  remaining 
in  the  abdomen ;  there  must  therefore  be  an 
open  and  continued  passage  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  to  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle. 
The  warm  and  subtil  vapour  which  is  natural 
to  the  body,  will  be  therefore  much  more 
easily  admitted  by  the  same  vessels,  though 
its  quality  be  not  inconsiderable  ;  which  is 
argued  by  the  largeness  of  the  cavities  which 
are  moistened  therewith,  as  those  of  i\\G  pelvis, 
scrotum,  abdomen,  thorax,  pericardium,  cra¬ 
nium,  ventricles  of  the  brain,  cavity  of  the  lungs, 
stomach,  intestines,  ^c.  The  same  is  also  ar¬ 
gued  from  the  sudden  increase  of  a  dropsy, 
where  the  vessels  are  not  afi'ected,  but  only 
the  absorption  of  this  vapour  obstructed.  As 
this  vapour,  therefore,  appears  to  be  so 
copious,  it  must  have  no  small  share  with  the 
other  part  of  the  lymph  in  assimilating  the 
chyle,  and  rendering  it  the  more  easily  con¬ 
vertible  into  blood  and  other  juices  proper  to 
the  human  body.^^ 

These  observations  are  taken  from  the  se¬ 
cond  corrected  edition  of  Professor  Boer- 
haave’s  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  1751.  And  some  time  after  this, 
in  the  year  1762,  it  appears  Dr.  W.  Hunter 
published  his  Medical  Commentaries,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Munro 
respectirig  some  discoveries  of  the  use  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  By  his  own  imperfect 
reasoning,  and  some  very  rude  experiments 
made  by  his  brother,  J.  Hunter,  he  not  only 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the 
lymphatics  taking  their  origin  from  the  art,e- 
ries,  but  also  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
were  a  distinct  and  separate  system  of  vessel 
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tha  sole  absurbents  of  the  hody^  and  that  they 
look  their  orif>in  from  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  surfaces  of  the  body.  This  idea  was 
founded  on  the  known  facts,  that  mercury, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  as  well  as  collec¬ 
tions  of  water,  when  formed  in  the  abdomen, 
cellularmembrane,  &c.,  are  occasionally  taken 
up,  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  are  passed  off  again  by  secretion: 
likewise,  from  the  great  analogy  between  the 
lymphatics  and  lacteals,  both  as  regards  their 
coats,  valves,  manner  of  ramifying,  &c. ;  and 
also  from  the  lacteals  being  known  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  take  their  origin  from  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  intestines,  and  being  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  absorbing  the  chyle  from  those  parts. 

If  Dr.  W.  and  Mr.  J.  Hunter  had  merely 
confined  themselves  to  the  idea  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessel.*  arising  and  absorbing  from  sur¬ 
faces,  &c.,  and  then  had  given  to  them  their 
proper  .share,  as  regards  the  function  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  these  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  made  a  very  important  advancement  in 
the  science  of  physiology  ;  but  they  not  only 
attempted  to  dispute  their  origin  from  the 
arteries,  but  also  that  the  red  or  real  veins  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  process  of  ab¬ 
sorption.  By  this  logic  they  endeavoured  to 
make  the  veins  appear  almost  of  a  similar 
nature  with  a  set  of  inert  tubes,  viz.,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  back  the  red 
blood  from  the  arterial  system. 

Dr.  Hunter,  prior  to  noticing  Mr.  J. 
Hunter’s  experiments  in  refutation  of  venous 
absorption,  and  wherein  he  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  whole  process  of  absorption  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  remarks  thus : — “  With  regard  to 
absorption,  I  was  of  opinion  that  nature  had 
provided  a  system  on  purpose,  viz.,  the  lym¬ 
phatic.  I  considered  these  vessels  and  the 
lacteals  as  an  appendage  to  the  venal  system, 
by  which  the  stores  were  brought  in  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  circulation ;  and  the  glands  and 
secretory  vessels  all  over  the  body,  I  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  appendage  to  the  arterial,  by 
which  the  proper  separations  were  made,  and 
the  redundancies  thrown  off’. 

“  My  only  doubt  was,  whether  the  veins 
did  or  did  not  absorb  a  certain  quantity, 
especially  in  the  intestines.  From  my  own 
observations  on  injections,  I  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  did  not,  and  that  there  was 
no  passage  for  liquors  between  an  intestine 
and  the  mesenteric  veins,  otherwise  than  by 
transudition**  But  authors  of  the  best  credit 


*  To  more  effectually  do  away  with  absorption  by 
veins,  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Hunter  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  denying  that  the  mesenteric  veins  arose 
from  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  by  numerous 
radicles ;  and  which,  before  his  time,  as  well  as  since, 
have  been,  by  some  of  our  best  physiologists,  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  correct.  From  my  own  injections 
and  experiments,  I  am  ready  to  prove,  and  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of  Ruysch,  that 
the  mesenteric  veins,  as  well  as  arisino-  from  the 
arteries,  also  arise  by  numerous  radicles,  from  the 
w'hole  internal  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
will  be  seen  by  injecting  the  trunks  of  the  veins 
first,  and  the  arteries  afterwards,  with  yellow’  and 


have  given  such  arguments  and  experiments 
in  favour  of  absorption  by  the  veins,  that  I 
dared  not,  even  in  my  own  mind,  determine 
the  question.  At  this  time  my  brother  was 
deeply  engaged  in  physiological  inquiries,  in 
making  experiments  on  living  animals,  and 
in  prosecuting  comparative  anatomy,  with 
great  accuracy  and  application.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  speak  of  him  in  moderation, 
when  I  say  so.  He  took  the  subject  of  ab¬ 
sorption  into  his  consideration,  and  from  all 
his  observations,  was  inclined  to  believe  that, 
in  the  human  body,  there  was  one,  and  but 
one,  system  of  vessels  for  absorption  :  he 
knew  so  well  that  many  things  have  been  as¬ 
serted,  by  one  person  after  another,  which 
were  not  true,  that  so  many  mistakes  had 
been  made  from  inattention,  so  many  errors 
introduced  from  other  causes,  that  he  could 
easily  suppose  the  veins  might  not  absorb, 
after  all  the  demonstrations  that  had  been 
given  of  the  fact,  and,  therefore,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  how  far  this  point  could  be 
cleared  up  by  plain  experiments  and  obser¬ 
vations  :  with  this  intention  he  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments,  in  my  presence,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
all  of  us  assisted  him,  and  made  our  observa¬ 
tions  on  what  passed  before  us.  I  shall  quote 
the  experiments  from  him,  and  can  bear  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  fairness  with  which  they  were 
made,  and  with  which  they  arc  here  related.’^ 

(To  be  continued.') 


red  injection.  The  extreme  radicles,  or  mouths  of 
the  veins,  will  appear  almost  as  numerous  as  the  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  arteries.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
the  mesentric  veins  have  any  share  in  the  absorption, 
of  the  chyle,  hut  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  they 
have  a  very  great  share  in  the  absorption  of  the  other 
fluids  belonging  to  the  intestinal  canal.  I  also  find 
(and  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter) 
that  the  veins  arise,  by  open  mouths,  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  skin,  viz.,  immediately  beneath  the 
cuticle  or  exterior  covering  of  the  true  skin,  almost 
or  quite  as  numerous  as  the  arteries  terminate;  and 
a  similar  thing  is  to  be  seen  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  chorion,  or  that  portion  which,  in  the  living 
state,  is  attached  to  the  cellular  substance  that  forms 
the  placenta,  or  bond  of  union  between  the  mother 
and  foetus.  T o  be  convinced  that  the  veins  arise  by 
radicles  from  the  external  surface  of  the  skin,  it  may 
be  proved  at  any  time  by  injecting,  with  minute  in¬ 
jection,  the  leg  of  a  horse,  cut  off  at  the  knee  joint. 
If  the  valves  of  the  leg  vein  are  first  of  all  broken 
down  by  the  introduction  of  a  whalebone  probe,  and 
the  coloured  injection  be  then  introduced  into  the 
venal  trunk,  and  the  arterial  one  afterwards,  on  re¬ 
moving  the  hair,  what  I  have  already  stated  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  evident.  Magendie  observes,  that  “  some 
organs  appear  almost  entirely  formed  of  venous  ra¬ 
dicles,  such  as  the  spleen,  the  corpora  cavernosa,  the 
penis,  the  clitoris,  the  mammilla,  the  iris,  the  ureth'  a, 
the  glans  penis,  &c.,  wdien  an  injection  is  thrown  into 
one  of  the  veins  which  ])roceed  from  the  dift'erent 
tissues,  they  are  completely  filled  with  injected  mat¬ 
ter,  the  communications  of  the  cavernous  tissues  of  the 
penis  with  the  veins,  are  made  by  openings  of  one- 
sixth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.” — Page 
332,  Compendium  of  Physiology, 
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INFECTIOUS  OR  CONTAGIOUS  NATURE  OF  THE  DISCHARGE  IN 
GLANDERS  AND  FARCY,  WITH  OPINIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  AUTHORS 
THEREON. 

Extracted  from  the  Practical  Treatise  of  Mr.  R.  Vines,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  at  the 

Royal  Veterinary  College. 


In  treating  on  glanders  or  farcy,  when  following 
strangles,  colds,  dropsy,  (anasarca  or  (Edema,) 
grease,  See.,  and  also  when  glanders  or  farcy  occur 
independent  of  the  above  diseases,  it  has  been 
stated  that  to  constitute  the  proper  symptoms  of 
glanders  and  farcy,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  pOi.x^\c,\x\^v  unhealthy  appearance  in  those  parts 
which  are  diseased,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  or  dis¬ 
charge,  before  such  symptoms  can  with  propriety 
be  termed  glanders  or  farcy,  and  as  these  diseased 
appearances  sometimes  vary,  practitioners  have 
introduced  different  auxiliary  terms  to  express 
what  they  mean,  as,  bordering  on,  suspected,  or 
approaching  to,  glanders  or  farcy. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  infectious  or 
contagious*  nature  of  both  glanders  and  farcy, 
some  attribute  the  infection  or  contagion  to  a 
specific  poison  in  the  blood  ;  and  also  assert  that  a 
similar  poison  exists  in  those  animals  where  glan¬ 
ders  or  farcy  is  generated ;  that  it  is  formed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  stables,  by  the  secretions  and 
excretions  of  the  animal ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
any  impure  air  which  may  be  thus  formed,  only 
tends  to  render  the  system  debilitated  and  un¬ 
healthy  ;  and  that  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
a  variety  of  others,  the  blood  and  fiuids  which  are 
formed  are  rendered  vitiated  or  unnatural,  and  of 
uyi  infectious  or  contagious  character,  viz.,  capable 
of  producing  general  derangement  or  disease,  if 
introduced  into  the  system  of  other  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ass,  which  is  almost  naturally  predis¬ 
posed  to  disease  from  bad  feeding,  4-c.  Thus  far 
only,  then,  do  I  consider  the  discharge  in  glanders 
and  farcy  infectious,  and  not  in  consequence  of  an 
mdependent  poison  in  the  blood.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  glanders  and  farcy  when  following  colds, 
injuries,  &c.,  when  preceded  by  a  healthy  dis¬ 
charge  not  infectious,  but  which  from  neglect 
or  had  management  becomes  so  unhealthy  as  to 
constitute  glanders  or  farcy.  Is  it  not  then  the 
VERY  HEIGHT  OF  FOLLY  tO  lose  sight  of  the  7iegli- 
gence,  mal-treatmeut,  and  unhealthy  state  of  the 


*  The  words  contagion  and  infection  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  used  synonimously.  By  infection,  as  applied 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  disease,  is  generally 
understood,  those  diseases  which  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  from  one  animal  to  another  through  the 
medium  of  an  atmosphere  tainted  either  by  respira¬ 
tion  or  exhalations  from  the  body  ;  and  by  contagion, 
is  understood  among  Veterinary  practitioners,  such 
diseases  as  are  propagated  by  the  actual  contact  of 
matter.  As  we  have  never  seen  a  case,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  an  instance  where  glanders  or 
farcy  was  produced,  by  inhaling  the  breath  or  efluvia 
of  the  bodv  of  another  animal,  but  only  by  actual 
contact  of  matter,  we  shall,  like  Smith  and  Dupuy, 
use  the  terms  synonimously. 


system,  S^c.,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  so  idle  a 
notion  as  that  of  a  specific  poison  having  entered 
into  the  blood  ? 

This  so-said  poison,  like  the  ether  of  past  ages, 
has  hitherto  been  a  very  profitable  and  convenient 
term  to  some  persons ;  enabling  them  to  settle  so 
many  questions  in  their  own  way,  and  to  their  own 
heart’s  desire,  that  let  glanders  or  farcy,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  diseases,  occur  under 
whatever  circumstances  they  may, — whether  in  the 
stable,  straw-yard,  at  grass,  after  great  exertion, 
or  when  the  system  is  in  a  deranged  state,  this 
imaginary  poison  is  invariably  set  down  as  the 
Satanic  agent.  If  it  is  contended,  that  by  innocu- 
lating  with  the  matter  of  glanders  or  farcy,  the  pro¬ 
per  symptoms  are  produced,  and  that  the  fact  is 
then  proved,  and  that  a  specific  poison  thus 
existed,  and  that  this  poison,  like  other  poisons,  is 
governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  this 
is  still  further  proved  by  introducing  blood  from  a 
glandered  horse  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  ass,  and 
similar  symptoms  produced  ;  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  unhealthy  blood  taken  from  an  animal 
not  glandered  will  produce  similar  effects  as  blood 
taken  from  a  glandered  horse.*  In  the  course  of 
my  experiments  I  have  produced  glanders  and 
farcy,  with  a  considerable  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  lungs,  and  water  in  the  chest,  that  ended  in 
death,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  by  introducing 
half  a  pint  of  blood,  taken  from  a  rabid  dog,  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  five-year  old  healthy  ass  ; 
and  similar  effects  will  likewise  follow  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  irritating  fluid  into  the  circulation, 
— as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  Now 
this  clearly  shows  that  it  is  the  particular  irritation 
to  which  the  system  of  some  animals  is  so  sus¬ 
ceptible,  {no  matter  from  what  cause,')  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  diseased  symptoms,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  effect  of  a  specific  or  particular  poison  con¬ 
tained  in  the  blood.  As  a  further  illustration,  I 
may  advance  that  I  have  seen  glanders,  and  even 
death  produced  by  innoculating  an  ass  with  matter 
taken  from  an  unhealthy  animal  labouring  under 
virulent  grease. 


*  One  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Hunter  was, 
that  the  blood  never  became  diseased.  Mr.  Coleman, 
however,  asserts  that  it  does  in  glanders  and  farcy, 
and  lays  claim  to  the  assertion  as  a  discovery  ;  ad¬ 
vancing  as  a  proof  the  introduction  of  blood  from  a 
glandered  horse,  into  the  veins  of  an  ass,  producing 
glanders  and  farcy.  Now,  had  it  been  stated  that 
the  blood  became  changed  in  quality,  viz.,  from  a 
natiLral  to  an  unnatural  state,  we  might  then  easily 
have  accounted  for  its  producing  derangement  or 
disease,  and  which  the  above  experiment  with  the 
blood  of  a  dog  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  will, 
I  presume,  more  clearly  show. 
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It  is  no  doubt  from  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
discharges  in  very  bad  cases  of  glanders  and  farcy, 
— and  which  I  consider  to  depend  on  the  iinhealthy 
state  of  the  animal, — that  first  led  others  to  the 
idea,  that  when  similar  symptoms  were  produced, 
they  always  depended  on  a  specific  poison  in  the 
blood,  and  that  in  the  treatment  of  such  diseases 
it  required  those  remedies  which,  by  their  specific 
effects,  would  combine  with  this  supposed  specific 
poison  so,  as  to  neutralize  and  destroy  it. 

The  contagious  nature  of  glanders  has  been 
much  doubted  by  some  authors,  and  still  more  so 
that  of  farcy,  and  amongst  them  are  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,"^  and  M.  Dupuy.  This  seems  to  arise 
from  some  cases  being  less  contagious  than  others, 
a  circumstance  of  which  the  old  writers  appear  to 
have  been  aware;  for  M.  Saunier  has  asserted  that 
amongst  the  different  kinds  of  glanders,  there 
were  some  that  was  communicated  from  one  horse 
to  another,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
an  error  of  the  grossest  description,  although  in  a 
great  measure  still  credited  by  those  who  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  fhe  subject. -f  Many  of  our 


*  “  That  the  effects  of  similar  causes  are  generally 
mistaken  for  contagion,  w^ill  appear  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  disease  amongst  the  horses  employed 
in  post-chaises,  coaches,  &c.,  where  it  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  effect  of  contagion.  But  if  we 
consider  that  such  horses  are  constantly  exposed  to 
the  alternate  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  when  al¬ 
most  exhausted  by  the  exertion  they  are  forced  to 
make,  are  plunged  into  a  river  or  pond,  or  have 
pail-fulls  of  cold  water  thrown  over  their  whole 
body,  and  are  afterwards  exposed  to  a  current  of 
cold  air  in  the  yard,  until  they  are  dry,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  disease  is  produced  without  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  contagion.  And  do  we  not  also  frequently 
see  those  horses  employed  in  stage  waggons,  when 
excessively  heated  and  fatigued  with  dragging  those 
huge  machines,  halted  opposite  to  an  inn,  and  re¬ 
main  there  till  they  are  quite  torpid  with  cold,  and 
when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  are 
treated  with  as  little  consideration  ?  Consequently, 
some  of  them  become  diseased,  and  are  destroved, 
and  the  stable  white-washed,  and  then  another  horse 
is  put  into  the  same  situation,  who,  from  being 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  also  becomes  dis¬ 
eased,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  exertion,  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  animal  to  the  impression  of  the 
disease.  Hence  they  have  kept  white- washing  and 
shooting  ad  infinitum,  having  mistaken  the  mal-treat- 
ment  of  the  horses  for  contagion.” — Treatise  on 
Glanders.  By  Mr,  Thos.  Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
to  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards.  1813.  pages 
43,  44. 


t  “  For  instance,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “the  disease 
appears  in  a  quarter  where  it  had  never  been  known 
before ;  a  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  the  cause  de¬ 
manded  :  this  puts  him  to  a  nonplus.  Being  unable 
to  account  for  it  on  rational  principles,  he  hesitates  : 
to  have  made  a  candid  confession  of  his  ignorance, 
would  have  sullied  his  reputation,  and  deprived  him 
of  a  customer.  He,  therefore,  looks  around  him, 
and  happily  recollects  that  there  is  a  glandered 
horse  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  from  which  the  wind  had  conveyed  its  dire 
effluvia  to  the  subject  before  him  :  hence  he  is  de¬ 
livered  from  his  dilemma,  and  the  credulous  owner 
is  satisfied  with  the  important  discovery.” — Smith’s 
Treatise  on  Glanders.  1813.  Preface,  pages  10,  11. 


present  practitioners  believe  that  glanders  cannot 
be  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another, 
through  the  medium  of  the  breath,  or  exhalation, 
from  the  body,  but  that  it  requires  the  actual  con¬ 
tact  of  glandered  or  farcied  matter  to  produce  an 
effect.  In  these  views,  then,  I  perfectly  coincides 
never  having  seen  a  single  case  which  could  be 
fairly  attributed  to  infection,  through  any  inhala¬ 
tion  from  another  horse. 

In  allusion  to  the  infectious  nature  of  glanders, 
Mr.  Smith,  in  his  treatise,  (page  32,)  says  that  he 
has  set  down  infection  as  a  cause  of  glanders  only 
from  common  report,  supposing  it  to  be  so ;  that 
he  innoculated  two  horses,  but  in  neither  was  the 
disease  produced ;  he  therefore  considers  that 
where  one  case  proceeds  from  infection,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  are  from  the  other  causes 
which  have  been  already  enumerated.  M.  Dupuy 
states,  “  That  the  contagiousness  of  glanders  yet 
remains  an  unsolved  problem.  That  almost  all 
veterinarians  have  adopted  the  idea  of  contagion ; 
thougli  some  have  advanced  quite  the  opposite 
opinion.  That  veterinarians  regard  this  as  a  part 
of  the  established  doctrine  ;  though  there  are  many 
proofs  to  the  contrary.  That  I  know  of  no  well- 
conducted  experiments  in  favour  of  contagion, 
whereas  there  are  some  against  it.  That  if  I  raise 
doubts  about  the  contagiousness  of  glanders,  it  is 
with  a  view  of  inducing  government  to  order  some 
experiments  to  be  directed  to  this  object.”*  M. 
Volpi,  Professor  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Milan, 
asserts  that  both  glanders  and  farcy  originate  in 
contagion  only. 

The  reason  of  the  infectiousness  or  contagious¬ 
ness  of  glanders  being  doubted  by  some  and  not 
by  others,  appears  to  me  to  arise  in  consequence 
of  each  party  endeavouring  to  support  his  own 
opinion  without  having  properly  investigated  the 
subject ;  otherwise  there  would  not  be  some  con¬ 
tending  that  infection  or  contagion  is  the  sole 
cause, — some  that  it  arises  from  a  poison  in  the 
blood, — some  that  it  is  only  a  local  disease, — some 
that  it  is  caused  wholly  by  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  had  food,  air,  ^-c.,  and  others,  among 
whom  are  the  followers  of  M.  Dupuy,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  tubercles  are  the  sole  cause,  and  that  they 
multiply  under  the  influence  of  wet,  cold,  &c. 
Now  I  find  that  the  contagiousness,  by  which  I 
mean  actual  contact  of  matter,  both  of  glanders 
and  farcy,  admits  of  various  modifications ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  those  animals  where  the  system  is  in  the 
most  unhealthy  state,  the  discharges  or  matter  will 
be  found  of  the  most  contagious  character,  and  so  on 
the  reverse. 

The  predisposition  of  an  animal  to  become  af¬ 
fected  through  inoculation  is  also  of  great  moment ; 
for  it  will  be  always  found  that  strong,  healthy, 
and  well-fed  horses  are  by  far  the  least  susceptible 
of  inoculation  by  morbid  matter  ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  those  animals  which  are  but  badly  fed, 
and  out  of  condition,  especially  asses, — whose  tex¬ 
tures  are  always  weak, — are  the  most  susceptible 
and  liable  to  become  affected,  and  generally  die  in 
about  eight  or  ten  days  after  inoculation. 


*  Translation  of  M.  Dupuy’s  Work  on  glanders, 
in  Mr.  PercivalFs  Lectures.  Part  HI.,  pages 
483'^4. 
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The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  has  led  me 
to  a  careful  description  of  the  symptoms  of  glan¬ 
ders,  as  they  follow  colds,  &c.,  and  I  may  again 
state,  that  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
considered  glanders,  until  the  discharge  or  matter 
from  the  nostrils,  is  capable  of  producing  similar 
effects ;  and  I  wish  particularly  to  impress  on  my 
readers  that  it  must  ever  depend  on  the  state  of 
the  animal,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy,  and 
whether  or  not  he  becomes  glandered  or  farcied,  or 
exhibits  those  symptoms  of  disease  which  consti¬ 
tute  them.  For  when  an  animal  is  weak,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  towards  an  unhealthy  state,  any  of  the 
causes  which  will  produce  inflammation,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  glandered  and  farcied  matter,  will  have 
the  effect  of  causing  those  unhealthy  symptoms. 
On  the  predisposition  therefore  of  animals  must 
ever  depend  either  his  generating  disease,  or  receiv¬ 
ing  it  by  inoculation ;  for  if  these  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  did  not  exist,  animals  would 
never  become  affected  with  those  symptoms  of  un¬ 


healthy  disease  which  constitute  glanders  and  far¬ 
cy,  and  consequently  they  would  be  unknown,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case,  in  countries  where  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  not  liable  to  sudden  variations.* 

If,  then,  horses  were  not  so  treated  as  to  be 
brought  into  a  predisposed  state,  inoculation  with 
morbid  matter  would  be  much  less  capable  of 
producing  those  symptoms  of  disease  than  it  is  in 
many  animals ;  and  it  a  well  known  fact,  that 
there  are  some  horses  which  resist  disease  by  ino¬ 
culation,  and  that  there  are  others  which  are  quickly 
affected.  Mr.  Monk,  a  well  known  horse  slaugh¬ 
terer,  in  Whitechapel,  has  informed  me,  that  for 
twelve  years  he  has  kept  a  horse  in  a  stable,  gene¬ 
rally  containing  a  number  of  glandered  and  farcied 
horses,  but  this  horse  has  never  become  affected. 
I  have  also  repeatedly  known  instances  of  healthy 
horses  being  stalled  and  fed,  for  a  length  of  time, 
with  horses  which  were  glandered  and  farcied, 
without  their  exhibiting  any  symptoms  whatever  of 
infection  or  disease. 


TRANSLATION  OF  HURTREL  D’ARBOVAI/S  DJCTIONNATRE  DE  ME¬ 
DICINE  ET  DE  CHIRURGIE  VETERINAIRE.’’ 

By  Mr.  Bailey. 


CURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  GLAN¬ 
DERS. — (  Continued.) 

The  tieatmeut  proposed  by  Lafosse  is  in  ex¬ 
act  accordance  with  the  system  he  established  res¬ 
pecting  the  disease,  and  consists  of  injections  made 
by  means  of  the  trepan. 

The  first  of  these  injections  are  detersive, 
when  the  flux  becomes  white  and  thick  they 
consist  of  barley  water,  conserve  of  roses,  and 
tincture  of  myrrh ;  and  to  dry  up  the  chancres  he 
uses  either  vitriol,  alum  or  lime  water.  Lafosse 
farther  advises  to  gi  ve  daily  a  pint  of  strong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  guaicum,  to  pass  a  seton  in  the  chest,  and 
to  purge  occasionally,  and  if  these  means  do  not 
succeed  to  associate  mercurials  with  the  cathar¬ 
tics,  if  the  animal  be  worth  the  trouble.  Bracken, 
who  translated  into  English  this  work  of  Lafosse, 
considers  that  draughts  are  useless,  and  that  in¬ 
jections  into  the  nasal  fossa  are  judicious.  Malouin 
dissatisfied  with  this  method,  presents  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  Ethiop’s  mineral,  and  Perriwinkle  with  re¬ 
peated  purgations.  Vitet  praises  the  fumes  of 
orpiment,  a  dangerous  remedy  likely  to  produce 
teri’ible  accidents.  Dutz,  in  addition  to  external 
treatment,  such  as  fumigations,  injections,  &c., 
prescribes  sudorifics,  mercurial  purgatives  and 
expectorants.  Lafosse,  jun.,  regarding  glanders 
as  occasioned  by  inflammatien  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  pituitary  membrane,  proposes  to  use 
the  remedies  generally  employed  in  inflammation, 
viz.  bleeding  according  to  symptoms,  injections, 
and  fumigations  of  mollifying  plants  into  the  nos¬ 
trils,  and  refrigerating  lotions.  In  confirmed 
glanders,  in  order  to  dissolve  and  disperse  the  cal- 
losites,  to  cause  the  ulcers  to  suppurate,  and  finally 
to  occasion  their  cicatrization,  he  injects  into  the 
nostrils  a  decoction  of  leaves  of  hart  wort,  gen¬ 
tian,  and  centaury  j  if  the  discharge  becomes  white 


he  employs  the  same  treatment  as  his  father. 
Bourgelat  has  submitted  to  a  rigorous  trial  all 
the  means  used  previous  to  his  time ;  let  us  hear 
this  illustrious  founder  of  our  veterinary  schools  : 
“  In  regard,”  says  he,  “  to  glanders,  that  formid¬ 
able  disease,  (as  little  understood  by  those  who 
have  ventured  to  treat  on  it,  as  by  those  who 
have  been  kept  by  circumstances,  at  least  within 
the  bounds  of  a  wise  timidity,)  every  effort  yet 
made  has  been  useless.  Trepanning  the  frontal 
and  maxillary  sinuses,  detersive  injections,  made 
and  continued,  with  the  view  of  cleansing  the 
ulcers  on  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  to  favour 
this  operation  diluting  and  merely  soothing  ap¬ 
plications  internally ;  mercury  administered  by 
friction,  and  in  every  possible  way ;  repeated  pur¬ 
gatives,  and  the  administration  of  perriwinkle, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Malouin  ;  the  liquor 
distilled  from  the  sudorific  woods,  mixed  with 
antimony  and  mercury ;  the  most  active  altera¬ 
tive,  such  as  colocynth  alaterium,  laurel,  although 
given  in  very  large  doses  ;  and,  finally  powdered 
hemlock  have  been  of  no  utility  ;  nothing,  indeed. 


^  “  From  my  own  experience,”  says  M.  Dupuy, 
“  and  that  of  my  colleagues,  it  would  appear  that 
glanders  is  rare  in  very  cold  countries,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown  in  hot  climates.  From  and  about 
Poland  to  about  the  middle  of  France,  glanders  is 
frequently  seen  5  it  is  not  common  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pyrennees ;  it  is  unknown  in  Africa.  M. 
Vuillaume,  my  colleague  and  friend,  ascertained  this 
fact  during  his  stay  at  Tunis  and  Tangiers.  M. 
Simon,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  seen  a  glandered  horse 
during  the  thirty  years  he  had  been  residing  in  Lis¬ 
bon.” — Translation  of  Dupitfs  Work.  Mr.  Perci- 
valCs  Lectures,  Part  HI.,  pages  496-7. 
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has  been  able  to  triumph  over  this  fatal  poison. 
The  Baron  de  Zind  has  doubtless  nearly  obtained 
such  a  result  since  he  pretends  to  have  an  elec¬ 
tuary  able  not  only  to  prevent  this  disease,  but 
also  to  cure  it,  if  it  have  not  attacked  any  of  the 
viscera;  and  perhaps  more  confidence  might  have 
been  placed  in  this  remedy,  had  it  not  been  pa¬ 
raded  all  over  Europe  as  a  perfect  panacea.”  This 
last  remedy  has,  like  many  others,  been  lost  in 
oblivion.  Thus  the  observation  and  experience  of 
Bourgelat  have  shown  him  the  inefficiency  of  all 
the  means  employed  against  glanders.  We  have 
scarcely  been  more  successful  since.  His  emu¬ 
lator  and  successor,  Chabert,  does  not  think  the 
glanders  incurable,  hut  considers  the  treatment 
tedious,  expensive,  and  very  uncertain,  especially 
with  horses  in  which  the  disease  has  made  some 
progress.  After  many'  Hygeian  means,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  places  those  which  are  proper  to 
re-establish  the  secretory  and  exhalent  powers  of 
the  skin,  he  recommends  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  lime  water  and  solution  of  ammonia,  com¬ 
bined  with  diluting,  lenitive,  expectorant,  and 
cutting  medicines ;  externally  he  prescribes  blis¬ 
ters,  the  cautery,  and  setons,  not  only  over  the 
part  affected,  but  also  over  those  surrounding. 
We  are  obliged  to  say  that  blisters  have  produced 
in  several  glandered  horses  results  totally  different 
to  those  which  we  expected  :  they  have  increased 
the  flux,  occasioned  the  developement  of  the  ulce¬ 
rations,  augmented  the  swelling  of  the  glands, 
nauseated  the  animals,  aud  pi-oduced  marasmus. 

Experience  has  farther  demonstrated,  according 
to  Dupuy,  that  setons  are  of  little  efficacy  in  cases 
of  glanders,  that  mercurial  preparations  accele¬ 
rate  its  progress,  in  lieu  of  arresting  it;  and  that 
antimonials,  such  as  crocus  and  kermes,  which 
appear  to  have  abated  it,  have  not  radically 
cured  it. 

We  purposely  pass  by  the  specific  of  the  char¬ 
latan,  Hoelie,  as  we  do  not  think  it  worth  exhum¬ 
ing.  We  present  here  another  mode  of  treatment 
which,  although  it  received  brilliant  encourage¬ 
ment  and  honourable  recommendation,  has  caused 
new  experiments  to  be  undertaken,  has  now  lost  the 
credit  it  enjoyed.  In  1810,  the  Royal  Society  of  Agri¬ 
culture  published,  with  an  eulogium,  the  account 
given  to  them  by  Collaine,  of  the  successes  attend¬ 
ant  on  an  experiment  made  by  him  with  the 
horses  of  the  23rd  regiment  of  dragoons,  which 
had  been  infected  with  glanders  and  farcy  for 
eighteen  months.  The  principal  means  proposed 
by  this  professor  at  the  School  of  Milan,  consist 
in  light  bleedings  frequently  repeated  till  there  is 
perceptible  weakness,  and  in  the  administration 
of  sublimed  sulphur  in  an  opiate  with  honey,  in 
does  of  from  four  ounces  to  two  pounds  per  day, 
commencing  with  the  smaller  dose,  and  gradually 
increasing  to  the  quantity  which  the  animal  can 
bear,  suspending  the  medicine  when  he  appears 
affected.  The  dose  also  is  less  when  sulphuret  of 
antimony  or  semivitreous  oxide  of  antimony  is  add¬ 
ed.  We  know  not  how  it  is  that  sulphur  has  been 
here  put  forth  as  a  new  panacea  for  glanders,  as 
this  substance  was  used  for  a  long  time  pi’eviously 
in  this  disease,  and  its  inefficacy  recognized  by 
the  best  veterinarians.  Vitet  tells  us  that  several 
empirics  employed  without  success  cinnabar,  or 
the  mercurial  panacea  mixed  with  twice  its  weight 


of  sulphur,  and  incorporated  with  honey.  Cadet 
de  Vaux  speaks  of  glandered  horses  cured  by  liver 
of  sulphur.  It  is  however  but  right  to  say  that 
previous  to  Collaine’s  experiments,  sulphur  had 
not  been  tried,  at  least  upon  so  great  a  number  of 
animals,  in  such  large  doses,  so  long  continued. 
Neither  is  the  system  of  bleeding  repeatedly  new. 
Gohier  long  since  put  it  to  the  test,  and  thought 
himself  authorized  to  conclude,  (contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many)  that  frequent  bleeding  does  not 
diminish  the  flux  in  glanders,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  proper,  either  as  a  palliative  or  as  a  cura¬ 
tive  in  the  disease.  However  it  may  be  with  the 
discovery,  even  it  be  one,  it  was  particularly  well 
received  and  noticed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  and  of  War,  who  recommended  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  prefects  of  departments  and  the 
veterinarians  of  the  different  cavalry  corps.  At 
the  end  of  Collaine’s  memoir  is  a  report  by  Ta- 
barre,  who  gives  account  of  the  treatment  of  two 
horses  suspected  to  be  glandered,  and  of  their 
cure  by  the  means  already  pointed  out.  The  School 
of  Lyons  quickly  tried  the  flowers  of  sulphur  upon 
five  horses  and  a  mule,  and  the  strongest  dose 
which  they  could  administer  was  half  a  kilo¬ 
gramme,  or  one  pound  per  day.  Most  of  these 
animals  died  of  acute  enteritis,  without  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  glanders  being  at  all  abated  ;  indeed  in 
one  horse  and  the  mule  they  seemed  to  acquire 
strength  visibly  from  the  time  that  the  sulphur 
was  employed.  A  mare  took  in  the  course  of  two 
months  ten  and  a  half  kilogrammes  or  twenty-one 
pounds,  the  nasal  flux  occasionally  stopped,  but  w'as 
then  replaced  by  an  abundant  diarrhaea  of  a  foetid 
odour,  and  the  mare  died  in  a  state  of  marasmus  the 
ensuing  year.  Gangain  repeated  the  experiment 
at  Arras  on  sixty  horses  of  the  11th  hussars,  and 
although  he  announces  their  complete  cure  in  two 
months,  he  has  the  prudence  to  think  that  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  said,  both  pro  and  cow,  before 
we  consider  sulphur  as  an  infallible  cure  ;  indeed 
Martin,  who  succeeded  Gangain  in  that  corps,  has 
tried  it  in  several  cases,  but  in  every  one  unsuc¬ 
cessfully.  In  the  same  year,  being  requested  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  to  publish  and 
recommend  the  treatment  adopted  by-  Collaine 
with  a  view  to  its  general  adoption,  we  tried  some 
experiments,  the  detail  of  which  would  occupy  too 
much  room,  but  of  which  the  results  were,  that  six 
horses  submitted  to  small  bleedings,  frequently 
repeated,  and  to  doses  of  sulphur,  according  to 
the  directions  of  Collaine,  which  were  rigidly  ob¬ 
served,  died  in  the  midst  of  symptoms  of  severe 
inflammatory  fever :  the  largest  dose  of  sulphur, 
however,  which  we  were  able  to  administer  did 
not  exceed  one  pound.  The  post  mortem  exami¬ 
nations  presented  unequivocal  signs  of  very  acute 
gastro-enteritis,  and  the  alimentary  canal  through 
it  was  inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  of  it  be¬ 
ing  blackened,  and  nearly  in  a  state  of  gan  ¬ 
grene,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  were  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  black  petechial  spots.  All  these 
effects  were  produced  in  less  than  two  months. 
The  School  of  Lyons  continued  their  experiments 
in  succeeding  years,  and  from  their  report  in  1814, 
it  appeared  that  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Collaine,  had  been  in  some  instances  successful, 
in  cases  of  glanders  in  its  first  stage. 
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There  is  no  accounting  for  taste, as  the 
old  saying  goes.  George  Barrington  prided 
himself  on  his  uncommon  dexterity  in  pick¬ 
ing  pockets,  Jerry  Abershaw  was  equally  vain 
of  his  extraordinary  accomplishments  as 
a  highwayman  ;  the  former,  for  his  feats  of 
leger  de  main  was  treated  with  a  voyage  to 
the  southern  hemisphere  ;  the  latter,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  distinguished  abilities,  acquired 
a  celebrious  exaltation  on  Wimbledon  Com¬ 
mon:  but  who  could  have  thought,  even  in  these 
wonder-working  days,  that  a  candidate  would 
appear  in  the  arena,  claiming  pre-eminent 
distinction  as  a  Vulpicide!  Yet,  “  so  it  is:’^ 
One  of  that  highly  respectable  class  of  so¬ 
ciety,  an  English  yeoman,  with  a  degree  of 
unparalleled  prurient  pragmaticalness,  has 
thrust  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  un- 
blushingly  gtotjed  in  the  crime  just  mention¬ 
ed.  He  shall  speak  for  himself : — 

“  To  the  Editor  of  Bell's  Life  in  London. 

“  Sir — Perceiving  a  paragraph  in  your  last  week’s 
paper,  which  I  constantly  peruse,  (^constantly  peruse 
your  last  week'spaper  I  very  good  indeed ! !  !)  respecting 
the  destruction  of  foxes  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  at 
once  acknowledge  myself  the  author  of  that  unpleasant 
course  of  proceeding,  which  has  arisen  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  have  experienced  from  the  gentlemen  hunt¬ 
ing  the  Old  Surrey  Fox-hounds.  During  the.  last 
fourteen  years  I  have  had  my  farm  greatly  injured 
from  its  peculiar  situation,  lying  between  Gatton  and 
Banstead  Parks,  and  having  four  excellent  fox- 
covers,  annually  breeding  not  less  than  tvi'o  litters  ; 
I  have  also  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  poultry. 
For  these  damages  I  never  received  any  compensa¬ 
tion,  while  some  of  my  neighbours,  who  have  no 
covers  whatever,  have  received  money  annually,  and 
have  even  been  recompensed  with  the  gift  of  a  horse 
more  than  once  or  twice,  besides  being  paid  for  their 


loss  of  poultry.  For  this  unfair  distinction  I  am 
aware  of  no  just  grounds  ;  and,  in  consequence,  my¬ 
self,  and  some  other  farmers  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  are  determined  to  pursue  the  destructive 
system.  I  have  lands  in  the  district  of  the  Surrey 
Union  Hunt ;  with  those  gentlemen  I  have  no  grounds 
of  complaint. 

“  I  think  it  but  due  to  myself  to  lay  before  you 
these  particulars  foi  publication,  that  your  readers, 
especially  those  not  before  aware  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  may  be  able  impartially  to  judge  ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  consider  the  facts  a  sufficient  apology 
for  thus  troubling  you. 

“  I  remain,  Sir,  your’s  respectfully, 

<  “  Benjamin  Aynscomb. 

Gatwdeke  Farm,  Chipstead,  near 
Reigate,*  Surrey,  Jan.  21.” 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  proverb, 
intuta  qua;  indecora,  was  not  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressed  upon  Mr.  Aynscomb’s  mind:  had  he 
considered  its  purport  sufficiently,  he  would 
not  have  commenced  the  ungenerous  and  dis¬ 
gusting  business  of  Vulpicide.  Mr.  Ayns¬ 
comb  must  possess  a  much  greater  share  of 
ambition  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
frail  humanity,  since  he  was  not  content  with 
pursuing  his  vulpicidal  avocation  in  silence, 
but  ostentatiously  avows  his  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  unenviable  pursuit,  stating,  at 
the  same  time,  the  price  of  his  forbearance, 
namely,  a  pecuniary  annuity,  and  “  the  gift  of 
a  horse  V'  As  ardently  panting  for  literary 
fame,  as  he  is  vain  of  his  new  calling,  he 
dares  his  opponents  to  the  disputation  with 
the  most  overweening  confidence:  he  evidently 
stands  remarkably  well  with  himself — “  he 
has  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart:’^  he  has 
vauntingly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  we 
therefore  accept  the  challenge.  But,  before 
we  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  Mr.  Ayns¬ 
comb’s  elaboratcly-didactic  epistle,  before  we 
proceed  to  give  our  random  opinion  upon  the 
ill-digested  result  of  this  gentleman’s  literary 
self-conceit,  we  wish  him  clearly  to  under- 
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stand  that  he  has  very  deliberately  and  very 
presumptuously  courted  that  kind  of  playful 
discussion  which  may  not  prove  altogether 
palatable;  and  that,  while  we  consider  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  as  sacred  and  inviolate,  whenever 
a  person  chooses  to  appear  before  the  public 
as  a  concocter  of  bad  English,  his  excogita¬ 
tions  become  a  legitimate  subject  of  animad¬ 
version. 

Having  imbibed  an  invincible  passion  for 
field  sports  almost  with  our  mother's  milk  ; 
having  been  early  taught  to  consider  the  fox 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  animals  in  creation  ;  having 
frequently  watched  his  gambols  when  a  cub, 
as  well  as  having  many  times  experienced 
the  most  extatic  delight  at  the  flourish  of  his 
white-tagged  brush  as  he  broke  away  before 
hounds  ;  we  freely  confess  it  was  not  without 
infinite  grief,  we  observed  the  name  of  a  man, 
otherwise  highly  respectable,  arrogantly,  if  not 
impudently,  attached  to  the  disgraceful,  dis- 
gustingly-contemptible  document  to  which 
we  have  given  a  conspicuous,  if  not  an  envia¬ 
ble,  distinction. 

Mr.  Aynscomb  exultingly  acknowledges 
himself  a  Vulpicide;  and  gives  as  a  reason 
for  having  commenced  so  gentlernaiily  an  avo¬ 
cation,  “  the  treatmenl  he  has  experienced 
from  the  gentlemen  hunting  the  Old  Surrey 
Fox-Hounds  but,  as  he  does  not  directly 
state  the  nature  or  quality  of  that  treatment, 
we  must  infer  the  interpretation  from  the  con¬ 
text  :  where  he  says  “  some  of  my  neighbours 
have  received  money  annually,  and  have  even 
been  recompens''d  by  the  gift  of  a  horse,  more 
than  once  or  twice,'^  So  then,  because  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Old  Surrey  Fox- 
Hounds  would  not  allow  Mr.  Aynscomb  to 
extort  an  annuity  from  them  (a  handsome  an¬ 
nual  sum,  no  doubt)  as  well  as  “  a  horse  (value 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  pounds)  more  than 
once  or  twice,"  he  resorted  to  a  mode  of  con¬ 
straining  compliance  to  his  inordinate  de¬ 
mand,  which  would  have  been  despisingly 
spurned  by  every  other  yeoman  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  ’Tis  true,  he  says,  “  myself,  and  some 
other  farmers,  are  determined  to  pursue  the 
destructive  system  :"  why  did  he  not  mention 
the  names  of  the  “  other  farmers,”  for  who 
would  credit  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  unblushing  Vulpicide? 

Mr.  Aynscomb  observes,  “  During  the  last 
fourteen  years,  I  have  had  my  farm  greatly 
injured,  from  its  peculiar  situation,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Gatton  and  Banstead  Parks  ;"  why 
did  he  not  state  in  what  the  injury  consisted  ? 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons — little,  if  any,  in¬ 
jury  could  be  inflicted  upon  his  farm  by  fox¬ 
hounds,  or  rather  fox-hunting,  particularly  on 
the  soil  of  Surrey.  Then,  again,  he  says,  “  I 
have  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  poultry  ” 
a  silly  simpering  tale,  which  will  scarcely 
find  credit  vvith  those  who  have  resided  for 
any  length  of  time  in  fox-hunting  countries. 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Aynscomb  furnish  his 
readers  with  some  detail,  if  not  an  accurate 
list,  of  this  “  considerable  quantity  of  poul¬ 


try?"  This  gentleman  (ambitious  beyond 
measure  for  literary  fame)  emphatically  re¬ 
marks,  that  he  has  "  four  excellent  fox  covers, 
annually  breeding  not  less  than  two  litters!” 
Mercy  on  us  !  “  not  less  than  two  litters  !" 
And,  finally,  he  "  considers  the  facts  a  suffi¬ 
cient  apology"  for  commencing  Vulpicide,  as 
well  as  for  the  murky  attempt  of  acquiring 
laurels  by  the  pathetic  elegance  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  composition.  Yet,  not  one  fact  is  stated 
in  the  ill-digested  farrago  to  which  we  have 
given  place  :  there  is  no  detail,  nor  any  thing 
tangible,  except  Mr.  Aynsconib’s  lentiginous 
longing  for  “  money  annually,"  and  "  the 
gift  of  a  horse  more  than  once  or  twice." 

"  considerable  quantity  of  poultry  !”  The 
story  is  rather  stale,  and  would  have  fallen 
better  from  the  lips  of  the  softly  sympathising 
Mayor  of  Chester,  than  from  the  goose-quill 
of  a  Surrey  yeoman.  Our  childish  and 
school-boy  days  were  spent  in  the  first 
fox-hunting  country  in  the  world,  Leices¬ 
tershire;  and  we  happened  to  be  situated 
between  Breedon  Clouds,  the  immediate 
covers  of  Tongue  Gorse  and  Diseworth 
Goi  se,  and  Oakley  and  Piper  Woods, 
where  there  were  strong  earths,  and  where 
foxes  were  more  than  commonly  numerous  ; 
other  covers  lay  at  no  great  distance,  such  as 
Grace  Dieu  Park,  Bardon  Hill,  &c.  and  we 
can  very  confidently  assert,  that,  although 
Mr.  Aynscomb  says  he  lost  a  considerable 
quantity  of  poultry  in  fourteen  years,  in  the 
same  period  in  the  v6ry  heart  of  Leicester¬ 
shire  fox-hunting,  the  farmers,  on  an  average, 
did  not  experience  a  loss  in  poultry  from 
foxes  of  half-a-crown  per  annum. 

During  the  progress  of  life,  we  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  making  inquiries  on 
this  subject,  not  only  in  Leicestershire,  but 
Northamptonshire,  Butlandshire,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cheshire,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Derby¬ 
shire,  &c.  &c.  and  wc  uniformly  found  that, 
though  the  fox  laboured  under  the  general 
denunciation,  yet,  on  investigating  the  sub¬ 
ject  closely,  his  depredations  were  trifling,  not 
even  reaching  the  annual  amount  of  the  baga¬ 
telle  we  have  already  stated.  We  several 
times  met  the  Earl  of  Harewood's  fox-hounds 
at  the  village  of  Towton,  and  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  bloody  battle  was  fought  which 
deprived  a  monarch  of  his  crown,  is  now 
situated  a  cover,  a  sure  find  for  the  hounds 
just  mentioned.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
score  yards  on  the  left,  stands  a  farm-house, 
the  occupier  of  which  always  came  out  to 
witness  the  throwing  in  of  the  hounds,  the 
find,  &c.  ;  we  repeatedly  questioned  the 
worthy  yeoman  on  the  subject  under  consi¬ 
deration,  and  he  as  often  unhesitatingly  de¬ 
clared  that  his  losses  in  poullry  from  loxes 
were  not  worth  mentioning. 

We  have  sometimes  known  stray  fow  ls  to 
disappear,  but  never  when  proper  attention 
has  been  paid  to  them.  When  the  late  Mi. 
While  kept  the  Crown  Inn  at  Nantwich,  we 
walked  with  him  several  times  to  his  farm, 
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situated  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 
town  ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  observed  a 
fine  old  fox  on  foot ;  we  saw  iiini  enter  a  small 
thicket ;  where,  it  seems,  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode,  and  Mr.  White  was  anxious  that  he 
should  experienec  no  molestation.  Renard 
soon  understood  that  he  w-as  rejrarded  as  a 
sort  of  privileg'ed  being',  and  therefore  became 
less  shy  than  foxes  are  generally  found.  The 
thicket  wherein  we  had  observed  him  secrete 
himself,  appeared  to  be  his  favourite  retreat; 
and,  for  several  months  during  winter,  he  was 
frequently  observed  upon  the  farm.  How¬ 
ever,  it  so  happened  that  the  old  gander  dis¬ 
appeared;  when  Mr.  W^hite’s  bailiff  came  in 
haste  to  Nantwich,  reported  the  circumstance 
to  his  master,  and  eagerly  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  destroy  the  fox  ?  “  Not  if 
if  he  kills  the  whole  flock  V'  was  Mr.  White’s 
reply.  Mr.  Aynscomb,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  demanded  “  money  and 
the  gift  of  a  horse 

Be  it  recollected,  the  fox,  notwithstanding 
his  courage,  is  one  of  the  shyest  animals  in 
nature ;  he  avoids  the  human  contact  with 
all  possible  care  and  circumspection  ;  he 
never  approaches  the  farm-yard  but  when 
constrained  by  hunger,  and  even  in  such  case, 
he  cannot  destroy  the  poultry  if  they  be  pro¬ 
perly  housed;  therefore,  if  Mr.  Aynscomb  did 
lose  (q)  a  “  considerable  quantity  of  poultry,” 
it  arose  from  his  owm  negligence,  upon  which, 
therefore,  he  should  lay  the  blame,  instead  of 
demanding  “  money  and  the  gift  of  a  horsef” 
by  way  of  rerauneratioji. 

“  During  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  had 
fai'in  greatly  injured,’*  says  Mr.  Ayns¬ 
comb  :  we  ask  him  in  what  way  ?  Does  he 
mean  to  insinuate  that  a  few  gaps  have  been 
made — at  a  period  of  the  jear,  be  it  recol¬ 
lected,  when  no  injury  could  result  from  such 
simple  fractures?  Or,  does  he  wish  to  have 
it  understood  that  his  grass  land  has  sustained 
damage  from  the  heels  of  the  horses,  or  that 
his  young  wheat  has  been  trodden  into  mire  ? 
The  first  is  too  ridiculous  for  serious  contra¬ 
diction  ;  and  as  to  the  injury  young  wheat 
may  sustain  from  being  ridden  over,  even  this 
question,  when  duly  considered,  evaporates 
into  nothingness.  Where  the  land  is  light  or 
of  a  sandy  nature,  we  well  know  from  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  growing  crop  is  improved  by 
being  trodden  as  much  as  possible;  and  even 
upon  clay  lands,  not  the  least  injury  is  per¬ 
ceptible,  if  the  trifling  labour  of  rolling  be 
bestowed  on  it  at  the  close  of  the  hunting 
season. 

A  circumstance  occurred  many  years  ago, 
in  the  country  hunted  by  the  late  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  which  speaks  volumes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  On  one  side  of  a  favourite  cover,  wheat 
had  been  sown,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
hunting  season,  had  assumed  a  luxuriant  and 
promising  appearance ;  and  it  happened  to 
be  on  that  side  where  the  field  generally 
placed  themselves  while  the  hounds  were 
rlrawing  :  in  consequence,  that  part  was  trod¬ 
den  to  mire.  The  farmer,  whose  crop  was 


thus  unceremoniously  reduced  to  puddle, 
generally  looked  on  as  unconcernedly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  gentlemen  felt  that  something 
was  due  to  the  man’s  good  nature,  and  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  finish  of  the  season,  desired  he 
would  procure  an  estimate  of  the  damage, 
which  they  olfered  to  pay.  The  farmer  re¬ 
quested  that  a  cask  of  ale  might  be  sent  him 
for  harvest  work,  and  invited  the  fox-hunters 
to  come  and  value  the  injury  the  crop  had 
sustained  when  it  should  be  ready  for  the 
sickle.  A  party  of  them  attended  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  part 
which  had  been  so  trodden  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  was  clay 
land  ;  but  the  man  liad  taken  the  trouble  to 
roll  it  on  the  finish  of  the  season,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  was  as  it  should  be.  He  thus  ac¬ 
quired  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  hunt,  and  a  cask  of  ale  into 
the  bargain.  Mr.  Aynscomb  would  have  de¬ 
manded  “  money  and  the  gift  of  a  horse 
a  compliance  with  which  would  have  been 
accompanied  with  a  very  different  feeling 
from  that  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  worthy 
yeomen  just  mentioned. 

Grass  land,  it  has  been  well  ascertained, 
derives  great  benefit  from  being  well  trodden 
on  the  approach  of  spring.  A  grass  field 
well  trodden  for  several  days,  at  the  period 
just  mentioned,  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  pe¬ 
destrians,  horsemen,  &c.  will  experience  fully 
as  much  improvement  as  if  it  had  been  ma¬ 
nured  :  of  the  truth  of  which  Chester  race¬ 
course  frequently  exhibits  an  incontestible 
demonstration. 

How  the  worthy  yeomen  of  Salop  would 
sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Aynscomb  !  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr.  Allen,  of  Upton,  near  Shrews¬ 
bury,  always  the  first  to  ride  unsparingly  over 
his  own  wheat  or  seeds,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  them  ! — But, 
enough  of  Mr.  Aynscomb’s  annuity,  and  the 
gift  of  a  horse  ! 


The  season  for  shooting  might  be  said  to 
close  with  the  month  of  January,  except  in 
regard  to  snipes,  and  the  few  woodcocks 
which  remain  after  this  period,  and  which 
will  generally  be  found  on  or  near  the  sea¬ 
shore,  preparing  for  their  trackless  voyage  to 
more  northern  regions  for  the  importaiR  busi¬ 
ness  of  procreation.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  woodcocks  pair  before  they  quit  this 
country  ;  and,  although  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  may  sometimes,  perhaps 
often,  occur.  Snipes,  generally  speaking, 
leave  this  country  on  the  approach  of  spring; 
though  many  remain  and  breed  in  our  marshes, 
and  particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Many  of  those  web-tooted  wild  fowl,  whicli 
visit  us  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  which 
made  their  appearance  earlier  than  usual  in 
1835,  may  still  be  observed  perhaps,  as  wo 
have  more  than  once  seen  flocks  ,of  geese  in 
the  month  of  April,  as  well  as  w  igeon,  &,c.  Ac. 
But  at  thi.s  period  of  the  year,  they  may  be 
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GAME  IN  SWEDEN— BEAR  HUNTING. 

('From  Lloyd's  Field  Sports  of  the  North,^ 


The  savage  grandeur  of  the  northern  forests, 
their  vastness,  and  their  solitude^  can  only  be  duly 
appreciated  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  wan¬ 
dered  in  their  wilds.  Mountain,  rock,  and  glen, 
are  all  deeply  covered  with  the  melancholy-looking 
pine,  which  may  be  seen  waving  in  endless  suc¬ 
cession  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach.  “  In  vain,” 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  “  does  the  eye,  dart¬ 
ing  between  their  tall,  straight  forms,  rising  in 
stately  dignity,  and  in  their  green,  unchanging 
beauty,  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  dark  extent, 
and  to  catch  some  traces  of  civilization  :  and 
equally  in  vain  does  the  sun  attempt  with  his  rays 
to  pierce  through  their  waving  tops  and  illumine 
the  gloom  below.”  Among  this  luxuriant  foliage, 
crags  of  the  most  picturesque  description  often 
present  themselves  to  the  view  ;  whilst  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  strewed  in  every  direction  with 
large  and  broken  fragments  of  rock.  Many  of 
these  immense  masses  have  doubtlessly  been  de¬ 
tached  from  the  neighbouring  crags  ;  but  others 
again,  are  lying  loose  and  disjointed,  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  that  they  could  only  have  found  their  way 
there  owing  to  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of 
n.ature.  Though  the  wild  forest- scene  is  at  all 
times  sufficiently  monotonous,  the  landscape  is 
often  relieved  by  some  of  the  numerous  tarns  and 
lakes,  often  beautifully  studded  with  islands,  that 
cover  the  face  of  the  country  ;  whilst  streams, 
even  if  unseen,  may  at  times  be  heard  gurgling 
through  some  deep  and  lonely  dell. 

In  calm  weather  a  solemn  and  death-like  stillness 
often  reigns  in  these  desolate  regions;  but  during 
storms,  the  crash  and  noise  among  the  trees  is 
sometimes  tremendous.  Vast  numbers  of  pines, 
which  for  ages,  perhaps,  have  set  the  elements  at 
defiance,  are  then  either  uprooted  or  rent  in  twain 
by  the  force  of  the  hurricane.  In  those  situations 
where  the  trees  are  only  slightly  embedded  in  the 
soil,  the  fall  of  one  often  causes  the  destruction  of 
all  around  it,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
trunks  of  thirty  or  forty  lying  in  immediate  suc¬ 
cession  to  each  other.  Were  not  the  numerous 
morasses  which  intersect  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  sufficient  ob¬ 
stacles,  this  cause  alone  would  prevent  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  forests  from  being  traverseable  in  any 
other  manner  than  on  foot,  the  number  of  pros¬ 
trate  pines  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  horseback. 

Conflagrations  are  common  in  the  northern 
forests,  and  one  often  meets  with  vast  tracts  of 
country  that  have  been  thus  partially  destroyed. 
These  fires  are  of  more  general  occurrence  during 
dry  summers,  when,  every  thing  being  parched  up 
with  excessive  heat,  ignition  readily  takes  place. 
At  such  times  the  embers  of  a  watch-fire,  which 
the  peasant  imagines  he  has  effectually  ex¬ 
tinguished,  but  which  in  reality  has  been  only 
smothered,  or  even  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  are  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  of  whole  districts  being 
visited  by  the  devouring  element.  To  lightning, 
also,  they  arc  sometimes  attributable,  for  owing  to 
that  fluid  falling  upon  the  branches  of  a  decayed 
pine  it  sets  it  on  fii  e,  whence  it  rapidly  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  vegetable  substances  beneath. 


In  general,  these  conflagrations  are  less  injurious 
than  might  be  imagined;  for  though,  it  is  true 
that  every  plant  and  creeping  thing  upon  the 
ground,  as  well  as  those  trees  which  were  previ¬ 
ously  decayed,  are  soon  wholly  or  partially  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  flames,  the  healthy  pines  escape 
much  better  than  one  would  suppose.  Their  stems 
and  also  their  branches  are  often,  it  is  true,  suffi¬ 
ciently  scorched,  but  still  the  vital  spark  is  pre¬ 
served  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  are  again  to  be  seen 
as  blooming  and  flourishing  as  ever.  A  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  the  forest,  therefore,  by  no  means  implies 
its  total  destruction,  as  on  the  first  blast  would 
seem  to  be  the  case. 

In  point  of  fact,  indeed,  one  traverses  very  few 
parts  of  the  northern  wilderness  without  seeing 
evident  marks  of  its  having  been  visited  by  the  de¬ 
vouring  element. 

For  a  while  subsequent  to  a  conflagration,  the 
scene  is  a  most  melancholy  one.  Instead  of  the 
beautiful  verdure  usually  on  the  ground,  and  on 
which  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  dwell  with  so 
much  gratification,  the  earth  is  bare  and  delolate, 
and  not  a  particle  of  vegetable  matter  is  visible  ; 
whilst  around  lie  scattered  in  all  directions  the 
blackened  trunks  of  the  half-consumed  pines.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  the  plants 
and  herbs  indigenous  to  the  northern  regions, 
again  shoot  forth,  and  the  earth  once  more 
becomes  carpeted  with  green. 

If  the  country  where  the  fire  takes  place  be  well 
inhabited,  the  population  is  usually  ordered  out  en 
masse  by  the  authorities,  to  stop  its  further  pro¬ 
gress.  This  is  effected  by  cutting  a  road  or  path¬ 
way  in  advance  of  the  devouring  element,  and 
when  the  fire  reaches  that  point,  to  smother  the 
flames  as  they  run  through  the  herbage,  by  beat¬ 
ing  the  latter  with  green  boughs  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

I  once  knew  three  several  fires  to  be  raging  in 
the  forest  at  the  same  time,  within  a  few  miles  of 
my  quarters  ;  and  in  consequence  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men  were  employed  night  and  day  in 
endeavouring  to  jjut  a  stop  to  their  farther  ra¬ 
vages  ;  but  all  might  possibly  have  been  unavail¬ 
ing  had  not  heavy  rains  most  opportunely  come 
to  their  aid. 

I  have  myself  witnessed  the  forest,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  in  a  state  of  conflagration.  If  it  be 
calm  weather,  the  progress  of  the  flames  is  slow, 
and  the  effect  far  from  striking  ;  though,  if  there 
be  wind  stirring,  the  scene  assumes  a  much  more 
imposing  character.  But  as  the  healthy  trees,  as 
I  have  shown,  are  seldom  more  than  scorched,  the 
materiel  in  a  state  of  actual  ignition  is  not  very 
abundant,  being  confined  principally  to  decayed 
pines  and  vegetable  substances ;  and  I  should 
therefore  hardly  have  supposed  the  spectacle  could 
ever  have  been  so  terrific  as  is  spoken  of  by  some 
travellers. 

.We  must  all  remember  the  dreadful  fire,  so 
eloquently  described  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  that 
took  place  in  British  America  some  years  ago,  by 
which  so  many  persons  were  sacrificed.  I  do  not, 
however,  recollect  ever  hearing  of  lives  being  lost 
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in  Scandinavia  on  similar  occasions  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  individuals  have  at  times  been  in  consi¬ 
derable  danger.  Ihe  celebrated  Linnajus,  by  his 
own  aceount,  was  once  in  great  jeopardy.  He  was 
traversing  a  Lapland  forest  that  was  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  though  at  that  time  the  fire  was  princi¬ 
pally  confined  to  the  ant-hills  and  the  trunks  of 
decayed  trees.  But  I  shall  let  him  tell  his  story  in 
his  own  words  : — 

“  After  we  had  travelled  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  (Swedish)  across  one  of  these  scenes  of  deso¬ 
lation,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  rather  more 
force  than  it  had  previously  done  ;  upon  which  a 
sudden  noise  arose  in  the  half-burnt  forest,  such 
as  I  can  only  compare  to  what  may  be  imagined 
among  a  large  army  attacking  an  enemy.  We 
knew  not  whither  to  turn  our  steps  ;  the  smoke 
would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  where  we  were,  and 
we  durst  not  turn  back.  It  seemed  best  to  hasten 
forwai’d,  in  hopes  of  speedily  reaching  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  wood  ;  but  in  this  we  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  ran  as  fast  as  we  could,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  crushed  by  the  falling  trees,  some  of 
which  threatened  us  every  minute.  Sometimes  the 
fall  of  a  large  trunk  was  so  sudden,  that  we  stood 
aghast,  not  knowing  which  way  to  escape  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  throwing  ourselves  entirel  yon  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Providence.  In  one  instance  a  large  tree  fell 
exactly  between  meand  my  guide,  who  walked  not 
more  than  a  fathom  from  me  ;  but,  thanks  to  God, 
we  both  escaped  in  safety.  ^Ve  were  not  a  little 
rejoiced  when  this  perilous  adventure  terminated, 
for  we  had  felt  all  the  while  like  a  couple  of  out¬ 
laws  in  momentary  fear  of  surprise.” 

At  Melung  I  obtained  the  plan  of  the  skall  that 
was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day  :  it  was 
ordered,  I  found,  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
consequence  of  the  great  devastation  which  the 
bears  committed  among  the  horses  and  cattle  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  One  of  these  ferocious 
animals,  in  particular,  (his  tracks  being  known  in 
consequence  of  his  having  lost  a  claw,)  killed, 
it  was  said,  not  less  than  three  horses  in  a  single 
night.  I  once  saw  a  trap  that  had  been  set  for 
this  fellow  :  it  was  a  frame  of  timbers  placed  over 
a  horse  which  he  had  recently  destroyed  ;  on  the 
top  of  this,  large  quantities  of  stones  were  laid,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  its  falling  upon  him,  the 
weight  of  it  might  crush  him  to  pieces.  But  the 
beast  was  not  to  be  thus  caught ;  for  instead  of 
making  his  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  trap,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  he  removed  the  stones,  and 
broke  through  the  top  of  it,  and  thus  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  horse  without  any  danger  to  himself. 

This  skall  was  to  be  conducted  on  a  very  grand 
scale  ;  it  was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  to  embrace,  at  its  first  setting  out,  a 
tract  of  country  of  about  sixty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Of  the  above  number  of  people,  the 
parish  of  ’V\>enjan  was  to  furnish  two  hundred; 
Malung,  seven  hundred  ;  Appelbo,  two  hundred  ; 
and  Jarna,  four  hundred. 

The  s^all  plats,  or  skall  place,  was  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  lalic  Wan,  and  at  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  xMalung.  This 
was  an  area  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  which  might  be  about  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  paces,  marked  by  a  pathway  cut  through  the 
forest.  This  pathway  was  called  the  shooting -line  ; 
and,  for  some  little  distance  in  advance  of  it,  the 
underwood,  where  it  happened  to  be  thick,  was 
cleared  away,  so  that  the  view  of  the  shooter 
might  not  be  obstructed.  On  this  line,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  after  driving  the  country  before  them,  were  to 


converge  from  all  points  ;  and  within  this  the 
skall  of  course  was  to  terminate. 

As  the  eastern  side  of  the  country  intended  to 
be  embraced  by  the  sk  11  was  flanked  by  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.  obstacles  which,  unless  hard  pressed, 
wild  beasts  will  seldom  attempt  to  pass,  it  was 
considered  neccssai-y  to  station  comparatively  few 
men  in  that  direction.  For  this  reason,  there  was 
a  large  portion  left  to  form  the  remainder  of  the 
cordon  ;  and  in  consequence,  when  first  placed  in 
position,  it  was  calculated  that  the  people  would 
not  have  to  be  at  more  than  fifty  paces  apart  from 
each  other. 

In  the  very  considerable  range  of  country 
purposed  to  be  hunted  on  this  occasion,  there  were 
neither  lakes,  rivers,  nor  other  obstructions  of  any 
moment ;  this  was  a  favourable  circumstances,  as 
these  materially  tend  to  derange  the  order  of  a 
large  body  of  people,  and  for  this  reason,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  ought  always  to  be  avoided.  The  locality 
therefore  was  good,  though  possibly  the  plan  on 
which  the  skall  was  conducted  was  not  so.  The 
nights  were  short,  which  was  much  in  our  favour  ; 
and  as  bears  and  other  wild  beasts  were  known  to 
be  numerous  thereabouts,  we  had  a  right  to 
anticipate  the  committal  of  a  good  deal  of 
slaughter. 

We  laboured,  however,  under  this  disadvantage, 
that  though  the  several  divisions  composing  the 
skall  were  to  have  their  respective  leaders,  who  of 
course  were  to  act  in  conert  with  each  other, 
there  was  no  competent  person  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  in  chief.  The  representations  of  the  pea¬ 
sants  themselves,  it  was  said,  occasioned  the  get¬ 
ting  up  of  the  skall,  and  by  them,  as  it  appeared, 
it  was  now  to  be  conducted. 

Therere  are  numerous  details  relating  to  skalls 
and  their  organization.  In  this  place,  I  shall  only 
make  mention  of  such  as  will  tend  to  elucidate 
the  battue  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  ;  but  far¬ 
ther  on,  will  be  found  the  whole  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Falk,  who  I  take  to  be  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject  on  bear  skalls,  which  to 
the  curious  reader  may  perhaps  be  interesting.  I 
am  the  rather  induced  to  adopt  this  course,  as 
some  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  that  gentleman 
were,  in  this  particular  instance,  little  attended  to. 

By  the  laws  of  Sweden,  when  a  skall  takes  place 
in  any  particular  district  of  that  country,  every 
house  where  cattle  is  kept  (witn  some  few  excep¬ 
tions)  furnishes,  when  required  by  the  authorities, 
one  man  as  a  contingent  towards  the  same.  This 
is  equitable  enough,  it  being  equally  the  interest 
of  all  parties  possessed  of  cattle  to  destroy  such 
ferocious  animals  as  wolves  and  bears.  Should  a 
Sunday  or  other  holiday  intervene  prior  to  the 
skall  taking  place,  a  notification  is  given  out  from 
the  pulpit,  a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  divine 
worship,  specifying  tbe  number  of  people  required, 
the  districts  whence  they  are  to  come,  and  the 
day,  hour,  and  place  of  rendezvous. 

Should  it,  however,  be  necessary  to  form  a  skall 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case,  and  neither  Sunday  nor  holiday  intervene, 
the  necessary  oi’ders  are  transmitted  by  the 
authorities  to  the  respective  hamlets,  whence  they 
are  conveyed  instanter  from  one  house  to  another. 
By  this  means,  if  the  district  be  populous,  many 
hundreds  of  people  may  quickly  be  assembled. 

It  seems  a  singular  custom  that  the  pulpit 
should  be  the  medium,  as  is  the  case  in  Sweden, 
of  communicating  to  the  public  these  and  other 
ordinances,  as  w'ell  as  much  matter  of  a  private 
nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  when  an  auction  will 
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take  place.  But  it  may  be  very  necessary  in  the 
interior  of  a  country  like  Sweden ;  as,  from  the 
population  being  widely  scattered  over  the  forest, 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  unless  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  messengers,  to  convey  the  requisite  in¬ 
formation  to  the  inhabitants.  A  notification  from 
the  pulpit  is  at  all  times  deemed  a  legal  service,  as 
it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  be  present 
in  his  respective  church  during  the  pei’formance  of 
divine  worship. 

When  a  skall  takes  place,  neither  boys  nor 
women  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  form  part  of 
it  :  but  this  regulation  is  not  very  rigidly  ad- 
herd  to.  Many  boys,  indeed,  are  often  present 
on  these  occasions  ;  and  once  in  a  while  a  female 
is  to  be  seen.  As  in  most  instances,  however,  wild 
beasts  are  turned  by  the  shouts  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  the  sex  in  Scandinavia  have  to  the  full 
as  good  use  of  their  tongues  as  our  fair  country¬ 
women,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  not  almost 
as  useful  auxiliaries  in  a  skall  as  their  male  com- 
painions.  Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  real  fighting, 
women  will  often  keep  their  ground  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  instances  in  which 
they  have  come  into  actual  personal  conflict  with 
the  bear,  and  conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
gallant  manner. 

Dogs  are  never  allowed  in  skalls  ;  were  they  to 
be  at  large,  they  would  irritate  and  annoy  the 
beast  to  that  degree,  that  he  would  probably  break 
through  all  obstacles.  I  brought  my  own  dogs 
with  me  on  this  occasion,  merely  that  they  might 
be  in  readiness  in  the  event  of  a  wounded  bear 
escaping  through  the  cordon,  and  not  with  any 
intention  of  previously  slipping  them  from  their 
couplings. 

On  the  following  morning,  Monday,  the  11th 
of  June,  the  people  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Malung,  to  whom  notification  had  been  given  in 
the  way  I  have  just  described,  assembled  at  a 
pretty  early  hour,  very  near  to  the  post-house. 
Here  they  were  organized  in  the  manner  usual 
on  such  occasions ;  this  was  affected  by  dividing 
them  into  two  eqnal  lines  ;  numbering  the  hat  of 
each  man  with  chalk ;  nominating  the  officers,  &c. 
This  division  included  the  people  from  Ytter  Ma¬ 
lung,  and  consisted  of  about  seven  hundred  men  ; 
and  as  nearly  the  whole  were  armed  either  with 
guns,  axes,  pikes,  or  other  weapons,  the  corps  pre¬ 
sented  a  rather  formidable  appearance.  When  all 
was  completed,  the  people  marched  off  in  single 
file  for  a  certain  point  in  the  forest,  situated  at 
about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Malung; 
hence  they  were  to  extend  themselves  to  the 
north  and  south,  so  that  their  left  wing  might 
come  in  communication  with  the  people  from 
Wenjan,  and  their  right  with  those  from  Appelbo. 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  however,  by 
which  time  it  was  supposed  the  cordon  would 
be  completed,  the  Malung,  as  well  as  the  other 
divisions  composing  the  skall,  had  orders  simul¬ 
taneously  to  move  forward  towards  the  skall- 
plats. 

At  three  o’clock,  I  myself  followed  on  the  track 
of  the  Malung  division.  On  this  occasion,  besides 
the  boy  I  had  brought  along  with  me  from  Stjern, 

I  was  accompanied  by  a  peasant,  who  assisted  as 
well  in  leading  the  dogs  as  in  conveying  a  little 
provision  :  the  latter  we  were  necessitated  to  take 
along  with  us,  for  we  were  certain  of  remaining 
in  the  forest  for  one  night  at  least. 

About  six  in  the  evening,  we  came  up  with 
the  Malung  division ;  the  people,  as  usual  on 
these  occasions,  having  proceeded  at  a  very 


slow  pace.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  its  movement 
had  been  conducted  in  so  irregular  a  manner,  that 
a  space  of  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  was  left  open  in 
its  centre.  In  consequence  of  this,  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  forest  being  only  half-beaten,)  any  bears,  or 
other  wild  beasts  that  might  be  on  foot,  had  no 
difficulty  in  heading  back  through  the  gap,  when 
of  course  they  would  be  in  safety. 

This  evil,  by  remonstrating  with  the  people,  I 
endeavoured  to  remedy ;  but,  not  being  armed 
with  authority,  unfortunately  without  effect.  Find¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  to  be  done,  my¬ 
self  and  people  pushed  forward  ahead  of  the  line  ; 
but  after  we  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  we 
came  to  a  S'dtterwall,  when,  feeling  a  little  fa¬ 
tigued,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  grass  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  a  little  tenement,  and  com¬ 
menced  taking  some  refreshment.  Here  we  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  mosquitoes,  which,  though 
not  a  tenth  part  so  numerous  as  I  have  seen  them 
in  Lapland,  were  still  very  troublesome.  As  I 
had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  of  providing 
myself  with  a  small  veil,  which  I  often  wore  as  a 
protection  against  those  insects  when  travelling  in 
that  country,  I  suffered  much  less  than  my  com¬ 
panions.  The  latter  were  not  so  much  inconve¬ 
nienced  as  might  have  been  expeeted ;  for  their 
hair,  which  was  long  and  flowing,  as  is  usual 
with  the  peasantry  in  the  North  of  Sweden, 
greatly  protected  their  ears  and  necks  from  the 
attacks  of  these  blood-suckers. 

Whilst  we  were  thus  occupied,  the  people  were 
gradually,  though  slowly,  advancing  towards  us, 
though  we  could  not  see  them  in  consequence  of 
the  closeness  of  the  cover.  At  length,  when  they 
had  approached  to  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  fence  which  surronnds  the  few  inclosures 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  building  where  we  were 
resting  ourselves,  and  which  ir.ight  be  at  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  distance,  they  sud¬ 
denly  set  up  a  most  tremendous  shout.  At  first 
I  was  so  stupid  as  not  altogether  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  ;  but  my  boy,  springing  on 
to  his  feet,  instantly  cried  out,  “  The  bear !  the 
bear!”  On  hearing  this  exclamation,  I  quickly, 
as  it  may  be  supposed,  followed  his  example  ;  and 
whilst  in  the  act  of  rising,  I  also  caught  a  view  of 
the  fellow,  just  as  he  had  cleared  the  fence,  and  as 
he  was  dashing  along  a  little  hollow  filled  with 
brushwood,  which  was  within  side  of  and  ran 
parallel  to  it ;  my  view  of  him,  however,  was  so 
transitory,  that  he  was  out  of  my  sight  before  1 
had  time  to  put  my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  and  much 
less  to  fire.  My  boy,  who  happened  to  stand  on  a 
more  commanding  position  than  myself,  subse¬ 
quently  saw  him,  after  he  had  proceeded  some 
two  hundred  paces  along  the  hollow,  emerge  from 
it  ;  when  heading  back  over  the  fence  by  which 
he  had  entered  the  enclosures,  he  once  more 
betook  himself  to  the  forest ;  this,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately,  was  at  the  Innkless  gap  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  where,  there  being  no  one  to  oppose 
his  progress,  he  of  course  succeeded  in  making 
good  his  escape. 

I  was  now  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  act,  for  I 
did  not  feel  justified  in  slipping  the  dogs  until  I 
had  ascertained  whether  the  people,  by  throwing 
back  their  line,  would  endeavour  to  retrieve  the 
bear.  On  their  coming  up,  however,  and  declin¬ 
ing  to  do  so.  I  lost  no  time  in  loosing  the  dogs 
from  their  couplings,  when  they  went  off  on  the 
track  of  the  latter  at  such  a  pace,  that  in  a  very 
few  minutes  their  challenges  were  only  to  be  heard 
in  the  distance. 
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Taking  one  of  the  guns  that  I  had  with  me, 
and  leaving  the  other,  together  wdth  our  knap¬ 
sack,  at  the  Satterwall,  I  soon  made  after  the 
dogs  as  fast  as  I  was  able  :  but  the  chase  proved 
a  useless  one ;  for  the  bear  made  through  the 
forest  in  so  straight  a  line,  that  either  from  the 
want  of  inclination  or  abilty,  they  were  unable 
to  come  up  with  him  ;  to  my  mortification,  there¬ 
fore,  after  something  more  than  half  an  hour’s 
run,  they  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  came  to  heel. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  my  exertions  in  the 
chace  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  a  little  fatigu- 
ing. 

As  all  hopes  of  killing  this  bear  were  now  at 
an  end,  we  coupled  uj)  the  dogs  and  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  Satterwall.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  the  people  ;  who  had  halted,  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  the  gap  through  which  the 
bear  had  made  his  escape,  (which  by  this  time 
they  had  succeeded  in  effecting,)  as  of  taking  some 
refreshments. 

The  ground  hereabouts  was  elevated,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  magnificient  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  was  mountainous  and  picturesque  : 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  two  or  three 
Siitterwalls  and  Svedge-falls  in  the  distance,  not 
a  vestige  of  cultivation  was  to  be  seen,  the  bound¬ 
less  forest  stretching  itself  in  every  direction  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  smoke  of  many 
fires,  curling  over  the  gloomy  pines,  was  now 
visible  along  a  great  part  of  our  line,  some  of 
which  served  as  signals  to  denote  that  the  people 
were  in  their  proper  positions.  By  these  we  w’ere 
enabled  to  distinguish  that  the  division  from 
Wenjan,  though  at  many  miles  to  the  northward, 
was  now  in  communication  with  our  own  ;  but  of 
the  Jarna  and  Appelbo  men,  nothing  was  at  this 
time  to  be  seen,  owing  to  intervening  hills  and  the 
nature  of  the  country. 

At  about  eleven  in  the  evening,  the  line  again 
slowly  advanced,  when  with  ray  people  I  kept  a 
little  ahead  of  it,  in  the  hopes  another  bear  might 
be  driven  tOA’ards  us.  This  good  fortune,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  atend  us,  though  we  fell  in  with  the 
track  of  a  very  large  one  that  had  evidently  been 
on  foot  only  a  few  hours  before. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  sun  sunk  so  little 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  twilight  was  so  strong, 
that  excepting  in  the  very  thickest  brakes  of  the 
forest,  I  think  I  could  without  much  difficulty, 
have  killed  a  bird  on  the  wing  at  midnight. 

Between  twelve  and  one  on  Tuesday  morning 
the  people  again  halted,  for  we  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  order  to  that  effect  conveyed  along  the 
line  from  one  man  to  the  other.  This  halt,  we 
then  supposed,  would  be  of  but  short  duration,  as, 
according  to  the  eriginal  plan,  it  was  intended 
that  the  skall  should  proceed  to  its  final  destination 
without  making  more  than  such  stoppages  as  were 
indispensable.  As  the  night  was  rather  cold,  how¬ 
ever,  for  there  came  on  a  pretty  strong  wind  from 
the  northward,  and  as  we  felt  chilled  after  the  se¬ 
vere  exercise  we  had  taken  when  in  chase  of  the 
bear,  we  now  lighted  a  blazing  fire.  This  served 
as  well  to  warm  us,  as  to  drive  away  the  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  to  prepare  a  little  of  the  homely  pro¬ 
vision  that  was  in  our  knapsack.  As  was  the  case 
on  similar  occasions,  this  consisted  principally  of 
oatmeal,  it  being  more  easy  of  transit  than  most 
'  other  descriptions  of  food  ;  with  the  assistance  of 
small  frying-pan,  one  of  my  usual  accompani¬ 
ments  in  the  forest,  we  soon  converted  this  into  a 
good  mess  of  porridge,  that  served  as  well  for  man 
as  dogs. 


When  the  peasants  get  up  a  fire  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  forests  during  the  summer  season,  for  in 
the  winter  the  manner  of  effecting  this  is  usually 
different,  they  generally  select  a  tree  w'hose  stem 
has  been  partially  consumed  on  a  former  occasion 
by  an  accidental  or  other  conflagration  ;  for,  under 
these,  fires  kindle  aud  burn  better  than  under 
those  which  are  altogether  green. 

In  the  event  of  its  being  intended  for  night 
quarters,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  tree  has 
an  opposite  inclination  to  that  where  one  purposes 
lying  ;  for  it  sometimes  happens,  either  from  the 
effect  of  the  wind,  or  from  its  being  too  much 
consumed,  that  it  suddenly  comes  down  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  when,  woe  to  the  poor  fehow 
who  may  happen  to  lie  beneath  it !  In  this  man¬ 
ner  I  have  heard  of  many  narrow  escapes  and  also 
of  more  than  one  fatal  accident. 

As,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  skall  con¬ 
tinued  stationary,  after  enjoying  and  doing  justice 
to  our  repast,  we  lay  down  in  our  bivouac  and  re¬ 
posed  until  the  sun  was  high  above  the  horizon. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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(From  Powers  Impressions  of  America.) 

We  soon  got  into  a  very  narrow  lane,  through 
which  lay  the  first  few  miles.  In  this  the  ruts, 
or  track,  as  it  is  here  called,  was  over  a  foot  deep  ; 
on  either  side  grew  trees,  thick  and  low  branched  ; 
therefore  my  companion  and  I  had  as  much  as  we 
could  do  to  avoid  broken  heads  and  keep  the  truck, 
I  looked  impatiently,  after  practising  this  dodging 
exercise  some  time,  for  the  great  road  which  the 
driver  told  me  was  ‘  a  bit  further  ahead  ;  ’  and,  at 
last,  we  broke  from  our  leafy  shelter  into  it,  but 
with  little  advantage  that  I  could  discover ;  for 
though  our  heads  were  in  less  peril,  our  necks,  I 
considered,  required  more  especial  looking  after 
than  ever.  We  certainly  had  here  wider  space, 
and  a  free  choice  of  ruts  or  tracks,  for  there  were 
several  j  but  not  one  of  them  less  profound  than 
those  we  had  hitherto  ploughed  through.  In  one 
or  two  jjlaces,  the  road  was  deeply  trenched  in 
every  direction,  and  the  edges  of  these  cuts  so 
glazed  with  new-formed  ice  that  I  expected  my 
friend  who  was  pilot  would  pass  the  box  and  back 
out.  But  no  such  thing,  faith  !  he  steered  round 
all  impediments  as  coolly  as  the  wind  that  whistled 
through  the  balf-frozen  reins  he  held. 

Finding  one  place  in  the  road  quite  impassable, 
he  cast  his  eyes  about  him  for  a  moment,  and 
chose  the  best  part  of  the  right  bank ,  when,  gather¬ 
ing  up  his  leaders,  he  first  vexed  them  a  little  with 
the  whip,  and  then,  putting  them  fairly  at  it,  gained 
its  summit,  drove  along  for  a  hundred  yards, 
crashing  through  a  thick  cover  of  shrubs  growing 
breast-high, when  having  thus  turned  the  imprac¬ 
ticable  bit  of  highway,  he  coolly  dropped  down 
into  it  again.  On  looking  back,  I  saw  each  team 
taking  in  succession  the  line  we  had  thus  led 
over. 

This  was  all  performed  clumsily  enough,  as  far 
as  appearance  went,  I  allow ;  but  cleverly  and  con¬ 
fidently,  though  with  leaders  hardly  within  calling 
distance;  and  four  snaflOie-bits,  and  a  pig-whip, 
being  the  only  means  of  dictation  and  control  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  coachman.  The  morel  see  of  these 
queer  whips  the  better  I  like  them;  it  assuredly  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  uncoach- 
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manlike  than  their  outward  man  ;  but  they  grapple 
with  the  constantly-occurring  difficulties  of  their 
strange  work  hardily  and  with  superior  intelli¬ 
gence. 

I  have  seen  a  pass  on  the  high-road  between 
Albany  and  New  York,  where  a  descending  driver 
perceiving  that  collision  with  a  coming  carriage 
was  from  the  slippery  condition  of  the  hill  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  also  being  aware  that  sueh  an  event 
would  be  fatal  to  both  parties,  on  the  instant 
turned  his  horses  to  the  near  bank  and  dashed 
down  into  the  bed  of  the  Mohawk,  a  descent  of 
more  than  a  hundred  feet,  as  nearly  perpendicular 
as  may  well  be.  His  presence  of  mind  and  courage 
saved  both  his  own  passengers  and  those  in  the 
other  vehicle,  with  the  less  of  his  coach  and  one  of 
his  horses  only.  The  man  was  publicly  thanked 
and  rewarded,  and,  I  believe,  yet  waggons  the 
same  road. 

One  might  almost  back  one  of  these  crack  hands 
to  hunt  a  picked  team  of  their  own,  a  cross  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  Melton  hounds,  coach  and  all  :  and  if 
it  was  not  for  the  pace, it  would  not  be  such  a  very 
bad  bet  either. 


Anecdote  of  a  Cat.- -I  know  an  instance  of  mis¬ 
placed  affection  in  a  cat,  which,  although  it  does  not 
add  to  the  moral  character  of  the  race,  is  extremely 
curious  for  more  reasons  than  one,  and  as  it  happened 
in  my  own  family,  I  can  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 
A  little  black  spaniel  had  five  puppies,  which  were 
considered  too  many  for  her  to  bring  up.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  breed  Avas  much  in  request,  her  mistress 
was  unwilling  that  any  of  them  should  be  destroyed, 
and  she  asked  the  cook  whether  she  thought  it 
wmuld  be  possible  to  bring  part  of  them  up  by  the 
hand  before  the  kitchen  fire.  In  reply,  the  cook 
observed  that  the  cat  had  that  day  kittened,  and 
that,  perhaps,  the  puppies  might  be  substituted  for 
her  progeny.  The  experiment  was  made,  two  of 
the  kittens  were  removed,  and  two  puppies  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  cat  made  no  objection,  took  to  them 
kindly,  and  gradually  all  the  kittens  were  taken 
away,  and  the  cat  nursed  the  two  puppies  only. 
Now,  the  first  curious  fact  was,  that  the  two 
puppies  nursed  by  the  cat  were,  in  a  fortnight,  as 
active,  forward,  and  playful  as  kittens  would  have 
been :  they  had  the  use  of  their  legs,  barked,  and 
gambolled  about ;  while  the  other  three,  nui’sed  by 
the  mother,  were  rolling  about  like  fat  slugs.  The 
cat  gave  them  her  tail  to  play  with,  and  they  were 
always  in  motion  ;  they  very  soon  ate  meat,  and 
long  before  the  others  they  were  fit  to  be  removed. 
This  was  done  and  the  cat  became  very  inconsolable. 
She  prowled  about  the  house,  and  on  the  second  day 
of  her  tribulation,  fell  in  w’ith  the  little  spaniel,  who 
was  nursing  the  other  three  puppies.  “  O  ho  V’ 
says  Puss,  putting  up  her  back,  “  it  is  you  who 
have  stolen  my  children.”  “  No,  ”  replied  the 
Spaniel,  with  a  snarl,  “  they  are  my  own  flesh  and 
blood.”  “  That  won’t  do,”  said  the  cat,  “  I’ll  take 
my  oath  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  that  you 
have  my  two  puppies.”  Thereupon  issue  was 
joined,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  desperate  combat, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  spaniel,  and  the 
cat  walking  proudly  off  with  one  of  the  puppies, 
which  she  took  to  her  own  bed.  Having  deposited 
this  one,  she  returned,  fought  again,  and  redeemed  an¬ 
other  puppy.  Now  it  is  very  singular  that  she 
should  have  only  taken  two,  the  exact  number  she 


had  been  deprived  of.  Does  this  not  prove  to  a 
certain  extent  the  power  of  comprehending  numbers 
in  animals  ?  and  does  not  the  precosity  of  the  two 
puppies  brought  up  by  the  cat,  infer  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  supposition  that,  with  the  milk  is  im¬ 
bued  much  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
mother  1  A  few  experiments  made  on  these  points 
would  be  interesting,  and  we  should  have  a  new 
science,  that  of  lacteology,  to  add  to  craneology,  in 
our  nurture  and  rearing  of  the  species. — Metro¬ 
politan. 


The  Whooping  Crane. — “  I  received  it  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  Captain  Clack,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
commander  of  the  Erie  sloop  of  w^ar.  It  had  been 
wounded  in  the  wing,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  but 
the  fractured  limb  had  been  amputated  and  soon 
healed.  During  a  voyage  of  three  months,  it  became 
very  gentle,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  sailors. 
I  placed  it  in  a  yard,  in  company  with  a  beautiful 
Snow  Goose.  This  was  at  Boston.  It  was  so  gentle 
as  to  suffer  me  to  caress  it  with  the  hand,  and  was 
extremely  fond  of  searching  for  worms  and  grubs 
about  the  Avood  pile,  probing  every  hole  it  saw  Avith 
as  much  care  and  dexterity  as  an  Ivory-billed  Wood¬ 
pecker.  It  also  watched  with  all  the  patience  of  a 
cat,  the  motions  of  some  mice  which  had  burrows 
near  the  same  spot,  killed  them  with  a  single  blow', 
and  swallowed  them  entire,  one  after  another,  until 
they  Avere  extirpated.  I  fed  it  on  corn  and  garbage 
from  the  kitchen,  to  Avhich  w'ere  added  bits  of  bread 
and  cheese,  as  Avell  as  some  apples.  It  w'ould  pick 
up  the  straws  intended  to  keep  its  feet  from  being 
soiled,  and  arrange  them  round  his  body,  as  if  intent 
on  forming  a  nest.  For  hours  at  a  time,  it  would 
stand  resting  on  one  foot  in  a  very  graceful  posture  : 
but  what  appeared  to  me  very  curious  was,  that  it 
had  a  favourite  leg  for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  fact, 
none  of  my  family  ever  found  it  standing  on  the 
other,  although  it  is  probable  that  this  happened  in 
consequence  of  the  mutilation  of  the  wing,  the  leg 
employed  being  that  of  the  injured  side.  The  stump 
of  its  amputated  wing  appeared  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  trouble,  particularly  at  the  approach  of 
winter  :  it  would  dress  the  feathers  about  it,  and 
cover  it  with  so  much  care,  that  I  really  felt  for  the 
poor  fellow'.  When  the  weather  became  intensely 
cold,  it  regularly  retired  at  the  approach  of  night 
under  a  covered  passage,  Avhere  it  spent  the  hours  of 
darkness  ;  but  it  always  repaired  to  this  place  w'ith 
marked  reluctance,  and  never  until  all  was  quiet  and 
nearly  dark,  and  it  came  out,  even  when  the  snow 
lay  deep  on  the  ground,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
day.  Now'  and  then  it  Avould  take  a  run,  extend  its 
only  Aving,  and  uttering  a  loud  cry,  leap  several  times 
in  the  air,  as  if  anxious  to  return  to  its  haunts.  At 
other  times  it  would  look  upAvards,  cry  aloud  as  if 
calling  to  some  acquaintance  passing  high  in  the  air, 
and  again  use  its  ordinary  note  whenever  its  com¬ 
panion,  the  SnoAV  Goose,  sent  forth  her  OAvn  signals. 
It  seldom  sw'allowed  its  food  without  first  carrying 
it  to  the  water,  and  dipping  it  several  times,  and 
now  and  then  it  would  walk  many'  yards  for  that  ex¬ 
press  purpose.  Although  the  winter  was  severe,  the 
thermometer  some  mornings  standing  as  low'  as  10“ , 
the  bird  fattened  and  looked  extremely  Avell.  So 
strong  was  the  natural  suspicion  of  this  bird,  that  I 
frequently  saw'  it  approach  some  cabbage  leaves 
Avith  measured  steps,  look  at  each  sideways  before 
it  w'ould  touch  one  of  them,  and  after  all,  if  it  by 
accident  tossed  the  leaf  into  the  air  Avhen  attempting- 
to  break  it  to  pieces,  it  Avould  run  off'  as  if  some 
dreaded  enemy  were  at  hand.” 
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rom  Johnson’s  Vermin  Destroyer,  and  Gamekeeper’s 
Directory.) 

Of  rats  there  are  three  distinct  varities  found  in 
this  country  : — the  large  brown  rat,  the  black  rat, 
and  the  water  rat.  They  are  all  predaceous:  they 
will  destroy  young  game,  young  chickens,  young 
ducks,  and  young  pigeons.  Their  depredations 
on  the  labours  of  the  farmer  are  well  known,  as 
well  as  the  mischief  which  they  commit  in  houses, 
warehouses,  mills,  &c. 

We  are  told  that  the  black  rat  was  formerly  very 
numerous  in  dris  country  ;  but  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  large  brown  rat,  their  numbers  have 
greatly  diminished,  being  compelled  to  give  way 
to  their  stronger  and  fiercer  competitors.  The 
large  brown  rat  will  form  the  principal  object  of 
consideration,  an  animal  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  description. 

During  summer  they  reside  principally  in  holes 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches,  and  ponds  :  but,  as 
winter  comes  on,  they  approach  the  human  habi¬ 
tations,  and  very  often  take  up  their  abode  in  barns, 
corn  stacks,  &c.  They  have  haunts  or  runs  in  the 
walls  and  under  the  floors  of  old  houses,  where 
they  frequently  injure  the  furniture  ;  and  they  have 
even  been  known  to  gnaw  the  extremities  of  in¬ 
fants  wdiile  asleep.  They  swim  with  ease  and  will 
dive  after  fish. 

Rats  increase  very  fast : — they  will  bring  forth 
three  times  a  year,  and  produce  from  ten  to  fifteen 
at  a  birth.  They  are  numerous  in  most  large 
towns  ;  and  though  they  seek  the  fields  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  summer,  it  generally  arises  from  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  food  about  farm  houses,  &c.  as  well  as 
from  the  insecurity  which  they  feel  from  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  corn-stacks,  the  clearing  of  the  barns 
&c.  at  the  same  time  that  plenty  of  food  is  presented 
abroad  in  the  fields.  When  a  colony  ofthese  animals 
happens  to  take  possession  of  a  field  of  standing 
corn,  they  make  dreadful  havoc. 

These  animals  will  attack  young  poultry,  and 
even  the  old,  if  pressed  by  hunger  ;  and  their  vo¬ 
racity  is  such  that  they  have  been  known  to  fasten 
on  the  fatter  parts  of  living  swine  ;  nor  are  infants 
in  their  cradle  always  free  from  their  attacks.  They 
will  destroy  young  game,  and,  indeed,  the  rat  may 
be  regarded  as  a  general  marauder. 

Rats  become  uncommonly  bold  from  impunity, 
but  they  are  easily  destroyed  or  driven  away  when 
the  proper  means  for  that  purpose  are  adopted. 
There  are  various  methods  of  taking  or  destroying 
these  creatures : — the  most  effective  of  wliich  will 
be  detailed. 

The  weasel  tribe  pursue  the  rat  as  fiercely  as  the 
hare  ;  but  the  rat,  unlike  “  the  poor  timid  hare,’^ 
does  not  resign  itself  to  its  fate  :  it  is  interesting  to 
to  see  the  small  weasel  attack  a  large  rat.  The 
latter  will  get  away,  if  possible ;  but  finding  escape 
out  of  the  question,  it  turns  upon  its  invincible  as- 
assailant  and  fights  while  it  is  able,  crying  out  all 
the  time.  From  the  active  motions  of  the  rat  in 
this  contest,  as  well  as  from  its  evident  superiority 
in  strength,  a  spectator  might  suppose  that  the 
business  must  end  in  the  defeat  or  destruction  of 
the  weasel :  but,  after  a  time,  the  efforts  of  the 


rat  evidently  grow  languid,  while  the  weasel  may 
be  perceived  sticking  like  a  leech,  its  teeth  fast 
hold  of  the  rat  about  the  head  or  neck.  The  bat¬ 
tle  lasts  no  great  length  of  time  ;  for,  when  once 
the  weasel  has  got  hold,  all  the  efforts  of  the  rat 
are  not  sufficient  to  dislodge  it. 

The  ferret,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  general  use 
for  the  destruction  of  rats,  assisted  by  the  terrier  ; 
and  this  was  a  kind  of  business  or  employment 
follow'ed  by  numbers  throughout  the  country. 
These  professed  rat  catchers,  however,  have  very 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in 
repute,  since  it  was  often  found  that  premises 
which  they  had  visited,  and  had  been  paid  for 
clearing,  were  seldom  long  without  a  fresh  colony. 
The  fact  is,  the  men  thus  employed  were  suspected 
of  turning  down  rats  upon  the  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  employment.  But  professed 
rat  catchers  are  still  to  be  met  with,  particularly 
in  sea-port  towns. 

I  quote  the  following  from  General  Hanger, 
afterwards  Lord  Coleraine : — “  When  1  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  my  most  worthy  patron,  protector,  and 
friend.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  commander  in 
chief  at  New  York,  one  day,  at  dinner,  he  told 
Colonel  Phillips  that  the  rats  were  so  numerous  in 
his  quarters,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  have  the 
bottoms  of  the  doors  lined  with  tin,  for  that  they 
had  very  nearly  eaten  through  the  door  where  he 
kept  his  papers ;  and  he  asked  Colonel  Phillips 
if  he  knew  of  any  person  who  could  destroy  them. 
Colonel  Phillips,  who  was  a  loyal  American  in  our 
service,  replied,  that  some  years  before  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  commenced,  a  rat  catcher  who  had  been 
transported  from  England,  came  and  lived  as  gar¬ 
dener  with  him,  at  his  estate  at  Phillipsbourg, 
about  twenty  odd  miles  from  New  York,  and  a 
very  good  gardener  and  good  servant  he  was. 
Colonel  Phillips  was  requested  to  enquire  whether 
this  man  was  to  be  found  within  our  lines.  In  a 
few  days  he  was  found,  and  sent  to  head  quarters. 
I  attended  him  to  see  that  he  performed  his  duty  : 
— seven  wooden  fall  traps  were  made — such  traps 
as  are  used  to  catch  vermin  alive.  These  traps  are 
called  hutch  traps,  fall  traps,  and  box  traps;  they 
should  be  made  two  feet  high,  eight  inches  long,  and 
of  a  proportionate  height  and  breadth,  with  a  door  at 
each  end,  and  a  bridge  in  the  middle  with  a  trig¬ 
ger  to  it,  which,  when  the  trap  is  set  for  catching, 
holds  both  the  doors  up,  by  keeping  the  handles 
of  the  doors  close  down  to  the  top,  by  a  string 
which  is  fastened  to  the  opposite  side,  and  which  is 
fixed  by  a  flat  piece  of  wood  to  a  notch  in  the  trig¬ 
ger,  when  the  trap  is  set  for  catching.  These  traps 
are  to  be  set  in  the  main  runs,  in  which  the  rats 
constantly  travel  from  one  room  or  out-house  to 
the  others  : — first  preparing  them  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  method.  Purchase  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  ani¬ 
seed,  and  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  caraways ;  those  are 
two  cheap  medicines;  now  comes  a  third,  which  is 
very  dear,  but  then  only  a  small  quantity  is  neces¬ 
sary,  a  bottle  as  long  as  your  finger  being  suffi¬ 
cient:  it  is  oil  of  Rhodium.  This  will  cost  about 
ten  shillings.  Dab  the  trap  on  each  side  within 
well,  with  the  oil  of  caraway  and  oil  of  aniseed, 
and  with  the  tip  of  your  finger  dipped  in  the  oil 
of  Rhodium,  in  four  or  five  places — it  is  enough, 
as  the  oil  of  Rhodium  has  a  powerful  smell.  The 
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food  with  which  the  traps  are  to  be  baited  must  be 
thus  prepared  : — grate  a  very  dry  loaf  of  bread 
so  fine  that  the  rats  cannot  carry  any  of  it  away 
with  them  ;  and  to  every  double  handful  put  about 
ten  or  twelve  drops  of  oil  of  caraways,  by  a  few 
drops  at  a  time,  rubbing  the  bread  between  your 
hands  well,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  whole.  You 
should  taste  the  bread,  and  be  guided  by  your  taste 
not  to  make  the  bread  taste  too  strong  of  the  oil  of 
caraways.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  putting  oil  of 
aniseed  into  the  food  ;  it  will  make  the  food  too 
strong,  and  they  will  not  feed  freely.  Oil  of  cara¬ 
ways,  and  oil  of  car uxo ays  only,  must  be  mixed  in 
the  food.  The  doors  of  the  traps  must  be  fastened 
firmly  up,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  down  ;  then  for 
the  two  or  three  first  days,  lay  a  table  spoonful, 
spread  about  very  near  each  door  of  the  traps,  and 
by  degrees,  put  the  food  further  into  the  traps. 
After  a  few  days,  you  must  lay  a  table  spoonful 
on  the  bridge  of  the  trap  only.  After  this  method 
you  are  to  proceed  until  you  observe  that  the  rats, 
frequenting  the  traps  constantly,  run  and  feed 
freely  ;  dabbing  the  traps  every  day  with  the  oils. 
This  will  take  eight  or  ten  days.  When  you  are 
sure  that  they  run  and  feed  freely,  after  the  house 
is  quiet,  and  every  one  is  gone  to  bed,  you  may 
tile  the  traps  up  and  begin  to  catch,  reserving  one 
spare  trap  near  you,  to  put  down  in  the  place  of 
any  one  you  may  take  up  with  rats  in  it.  You  must 
leave  all  the  doors  open,  sit  down  very  quietly  and 
listen.  The  doors  of  the  traps,  when  they  fall  down, 
make  a  considerable  noise,  which  you  will  distinctly 
hear.  When  you  hear  one  trap  strike,  you  must 
be  prepared  with  a  canvas  bag,  with  a  large 
mouth  to  it,  eo  as  to  admit  one  end  of  the  trap  ; 
hold  the  bag  under  the  trap,  whilst  another  person 
tilts  the  trap,  with  the  lower  end  open,  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  shoots  the  rats  into  the  bag,  shaking  the 
trap  well,  and  striking  the  sides  of  it  with  your 
hand.  Open  the  upper  door  by  degrees,  look 
well,  with  a  light,  into  the  trap,  to  see  that  every 
rat  be  shaken  into  the  bag  ;  then  gather  your  hands 
round  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  swing  it,  and  then 
strike  it  very  hard  against  the  wall  or  floor,  so  as 
effectually  to  kill  every  rat  in  it.  In  this  you  must 
be  very  particular,  for  in  it  lies  the  very  strength 
of  the  art.  If  you  let  even  so  little  as  one  rat  es¬ 
cape,  either  out  of  the  trap  or  the  bag,  you  will  not 
catch  one  more  rat  that  night ;  and  you  must  fasten 
the  traps  firmly  up,  and  begin  to  feed  them  again, 
which  will  take  four  or  five  days  at  least.  I  for¬ 
got  to  mention  that  when  you  hear  the  doers 
of  one  of  the  traps  fall  down,  when  you  take  it  up 
you  must  carry  another  trap  with  you,  and  lay  it 
down  exactly  in  the  same  place,  putting  a  little  of 
the  food  on  the  bridge.  The  first  night  the  man 
and  myself  (for  I  sat  up  the  whole  night)  caught 
very  near  three  hundred.  On  the  following  nights 
he  caught  a  great  many  more,  and  continued  until 
he  had  totally  freed  the  house  of  them,  and,  I 
make  no  doubt  many  of  the  adjoining  houses  also. 

“  A  few  days  before  this  man  began  to  prepare 
to  prepare  to  catch,  I  said  to  him,  Mr.  Maddison, 
if  you  will  honestly  impart  to  me  this  secret,  I  will 
give  you  two  guineas.  ^  I  judged  it  prudent,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  him  a  gentle  hint,  that  if  he  de¬ 
ceived  me,  the  strong  hand  of  power  was  with  me, 
and  I  should  recommend  him  to  the  care  of  the 


provost  marshal  at  the  jail  for  one  month.  The 
man  very  honestly  replied — ‘  Sir,  take  these  three 
bottles  of  oils,  and  I  will  tell  you  also  how  to  make 
the  food.  I  will  not  for  four  or  five  days  come  near 
the  house  :  you  shall  anoint  the  traps  yourself,  and 
feed  them  also.’  I  did  as  he  had  instructed  me 
for  five  days ;  in  the  afternoon  he  called  and  asked 
for  me  ;  we  examined  the  traps,  and  he  then  de¬ 
termined  to  begin  catching  that  night,  without  doing 
any  thing  himself  previously  to  the  traps.  This 
convinced  me  of  his  honesty,  and  that  he  had  im¬ 
parted  the  real  secret  to  me.” 

Having  given  this  great  rat-catching  secret  in  the 
late  General  Hanger’s  own  words,  I  will  add  an 
observation  or  two  in  the  way  of  elucidation.  He 
speaks  of  the  expense  of  the  oil  of  Rhodium  ;  it  is 
a  dear  article,  no  doubt :  but,  having  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  it 
is  not  essentially  necessary  ;  nor,  in  fact,  could  I 
perceive  any  difference  when  it  was  altogether 
omitted ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  justly 
remarked,  that  a  small  quantity  only  of  either  the 
oil  of  aniseed  or  the  oil  of  caraways  should  be 
used — sufficient  merely  to  act  as  a  pleasant  per¬ 
fume,  and  by  no  means  to  make  the  odour  very 
strong  ;  the  rat  possesses  powerful  olfactory  organs, 
or  very  acute  sense  of  smell,  and,  consequently, 
what  would  be  scarcely  recognizable  by  the  human 
nose,  would  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  the  rat.  These  oils  merely  at¬ 
tract  the  rats  from  a  distance  by  their  powerful 
smell,  but  it  is  the  deception,  after  all,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  great  secret.  The  rats  are  led  on  by 
degrees,  and  at  lengtii  become  confident  from  re¬ 
peatedly  feeding  with  security,  and  are  thus  com¬ 
pletely  deceived.  It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact, 
that  if  a  single  rat  happens  to  escape,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  any  of  them  can  be  induced  to 
enter  the  trap  again.  The  rat  which  has  escaped 
has  some  mode  of  communicating  the  danger,  and 
the  whole  colony  take  the  alarm.  The  rat  is  both 
a  very  bold  and  a  very  cunning  animal ;  but, 
aware,  from  heseditary  instinct,  that  he  is  the  object 
of  general  persecution,  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
varied  and  superior  means  which  man  employs  for 
his  destruction,  he  becomes  the  most  suspicious 
animal  in  nature. 

But  General  Hanger’s  process  is  rather  tedious 
and  irksome.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  justly 
remarked,  that,  if  rats  are  fed  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed,  they  may  be  taken  without  having 
recourse  to  the  use  of  the  oils.  However,  the  me¬ 
thod  is  impracticable  under  many  circumstances, 
and  the  reader  will  find  m  a  subsequent  page,  a 
much  more  easy  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
object. 

When  rats  become  very  numerous  on  board  ships, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  they  will 
c  irry  their  depredations,  stoving  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed,  which  is  securing  all  the  hatches,  stopping 
all  holes  and  crevices,  and  making  the  vessel  air¬ 
tight,  as  it  were;  it  is  then  filled  with  the  vapour 
of  burnt  brimstone,  or  burnt  charcoal  in  stoves;  the 
rats  are  thus  unable  to  breathe,  and,  consequently, 
die.* 


*  Bugs  may  be  completely  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner. 
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On  the  return  of  the  Valiant  man-of-war  from 
the  Havanna,  in  the  year  1766,  the  rats  had  in¬ 
creased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  destroyed  a 
hundred  weight  of  biscuit  daily.  The  ship  was 
at  length  smoked,  and  six  large  hampers  were 
filled  with  the  rats  which  had  been  thus  killed. 

As  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  rats  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  extirpated  in  this  kingdom,  so  those  who  are 
troubled  with  them  must  not  suppose  that  by 
destroying  them  once  they  will  be  for  ever  rid  of 
these  troublesome  and  mischievous  vermin. 
Houses  or  buildings  situate  in  the  country  are  very 
liable  to  be  visited  by  rats  on  the  approach  of 
winter  ;  as  their  food  becoming  scarce  in  the  fields, 
they  naturally  enough  follow  the  corn  home,  or 
approach  human  habitations  in  search  of  sub¬ 
sistence. 

My  residence  is  in  the  country,  and  I  have 
periodical  visits  of  rats,  and  adopt  the  following 
mode  of  ridding  myself  of  these  uninvited  and  un¬ 
welcome  guests.  They  come  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
or  beginning  of  winter,  and  at  first  are  very  shy  ; 
how'ever,  finding  themselves  unmolested,  they  soon 
become  bold,  even  to  an  im})udent  degree.  As 
soon  as  I  perceive  they  are  reconciled  to  their 
quarters,  and  have  made  one  or  more  regular  runs,  I 
procure  a  handful  of  newly-ground  malt,  with 
which  I  mix  a  handful  of  good  sweet  oatmeal,  and 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  arsenic.*  I 
make  the  whole  into  a  dongh  with  water,  and  then 
into  pills  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  horse-bean. 
These  pills  I  drop  or  throw  into  their  holes,  in  a 
seeming  careless  manner^  taking  care  thus  to  place 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  poultry,  dogs,  pigs,  and. 
Indeed,  of  every  living  thing  but  the  rats.  The  rats 
never  refuse  it.  It  would  appear  to  create  thirst, 
as  the  animals  leave  their  holes  in  search  of  water, 
and  on  these  occasions  seem  incapable  of  much 
exertion  ;  they  will  suffer  a  person  to  approach  and 
kill  them. 

The  seciet,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  is  the 
deception,  though  in  a  different  manner;  in  the 
first  case,  their  suspicion  subsides  from  feeding  for 
some  time  in  security,  and  they  are  thus  deceived  ; 
in  the  second  case,  the  pills  appear  as  if  they  had 
dropped  in  their  way  by  chance.  If  you  put  the 
pills  upon  a  plate  near  the  mouth  of  their  holes,  or 
in  any  other  formal  manner,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  a  rat 
will  touch  them ;  but  when  the  rat  finds  them,  as 
it  were  accidentally  dropped  into  his  hole,  or  his 
run,  he  will  eat  them  very  greedily. 

The  quantity  of  malt,  oatmeal,  and  arsenic, 
which  I  have  mentioned  will  make  pills  sufficient 
to  destroy  hundreds  of  rats.  It  may  happen  that 
all  the  rats  are  not  killed  ;  be  this  as  it  may, 
should  any  of  them  have  escaped  the  pills, 
they  will  not  fail  to  quit  the  premises  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  if  constantly  served  in  the  same  manner,  it 
would  appear  that  their  visits  wmuld  be  less  fre¬ 
quent  ;  for  some  years,  I  had  more  visits  than  one 
from  rats  during  twelve  months ;  these  visits  after¬ 
wards  became  annual  ;  and  it  is  now  two  years 
since  a  rat  was  seen  about  my  premises. 

On  one  occasion,  by  w'ay  of  experiment,  I  al¬ 
lowed  the  rats  to  remain  unmolested  for  a  consi¬ 


*  If  too  much  arsenic  is  used  it  will  produce 
vomiting-,  and  the  rat  will  recover. 


derable  period.  They  made  their  way  under  all 
the  floors  about  the  premises  ;  they  bred  most 
numerously — one  very  large  female  burrowed  into 
the  ground  immediately  underneath  one  of  my 
wooden  dog  kennels,  to  which  a  pointer  was  ge- 
nerall  chained,  and  there  formed  a  nest.  My 
colony  of  rats  appeared  very  flourishing ;  and  the 
animals  grew  audaciously  bold  from  impunity.  It 
is  true,  the  cat  killed  a  few  of  them  ;  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  take  much  alarm  from  this ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  cat  after  being  severely  bitten,  testified 
but  little  inclination  to  meddle  further  in  the 
business,  as  if  overfaced  by  the  numbers  and  auda¬ 
city  of  the  rats.  I  have  seen  them  towards  even¬ 
ing,  not  only  approach  the  door,  but  come  into  the 
kitchen,  three  or  four  at  a  time.  They  made  their 
way  through  the  floor  of  the  pantry ;  they  might 
be  seen  in  the  horses’  mangers,  claiming  their  share 
of  oats ;  they  ascended  to  the  pigeon  loft :  and  I 
prepared  some  pills.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
pills  had  been  placed  in  their  holes,  not  a  living 
rat  was  to  be  seen  about  the  premises  !  Every  one 
of  them,  however,  could  not  have  been  killed,  as  I 
had  not  used  a  sufficient  number  of  pills — not, 
perhaps,  for  one  half  of  them.  This  is  the  easiest 
method  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  getting  rid 
of  rats.  It  requires  no  preparatory  feeding;  I 
have  tried  it  many  times,  both  on  my  own  promi¬ 
ses,  as  well  as  on  those  of  my  neighbours,  and 
never  knew  it  to  fail.  Good  sweet  wheat  flour, 
mixed  with  arsenic,  will  answer  the  purpose  ;  but 
as  newly-ground  malt  emits  a  very  fragrant  smell, 
of  which  rats  seem  to  be  fond,  I  think  it  preferable 
to  wheat  flour.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  answer  the  purpose  unless  placed  as  already 
directed,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  seeming  careless  man¬ 
ner.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  duly  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  that  it  should  be  so  placed  that 
nothing  can  reach  it  but  the  rats.  Mice  may  be 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner;  but  the  pills 
should  be  made  smaller. 

Should  there  be  one  hundred  rats  about  the 
premises,  I  firmly  believe  half  that  number  of  pills 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  chearthem.  There 
would  not  be  a  pill  for  each,  it  is  true,  but  those 
which  escaped  the  poison  would  not  fail  to  take 
the  alarm,  and  would  immediately  decamp — -fur¬ 
ther,  they  will  not  very  soon  return.  I  never  used 
more  than  fifty  pills,  I  think,  to  the  largest  colony 
of  rats  I  ever  encountered.  This  is,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  decidedly  the  easiest,  the  most 
speedy,  and  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  rats  If 
employed  on  board  ships  at  sea,  the  rats,  when 
some  of  their  fellows  are  poisoned,  cannot  quit  the 
vessel.  This  amounts  to  nothing,  as  a  few  pills 
can  be  placed  as  long  as  any  rats  remain  alive,  and 
they  will  not  fail  to  take  them.  If  malt  be  not 
procurable,  sweet  wheat  flour,  or  sweet  oatmeal 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

If  a  pill  or  two  be  wrapped  or  twisted  in  a  bit  of 
paper,  and  carelessly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
rats,  they  will  rarely  fail  to  be  thus  deceived.  Mice 
also. 

A  very  worthy  friend  of  mine,  (now  no  more) 
employed  a  professed  rat  catcher  to  clear  his  pre¬ 
mises  of  these  vermin,  which  the  man  accom¬ 
plished,  but  in  effecting  this  desirable  object,  he 
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poisoned  a  pig,  three  pea  fowls,  and  an  old  favou¬ 
rite  wild  duck.* 

The  steel  trap  and  wire  cage  are  used  for  catch¬ 
ing  rats,  but  seldom  with  much  effect.  If  one 
liappens  to  be  caught,  you  will  rarely,  catch  a 
second.  I  have  known  them  successfully  caught 
with  the  hutch  trap,  with  various  baits,  but  they 
should  be  fed  for  several  preceding  nights.  If 
fish,  for  instance  is  used  for  the  bait,  fish  should  be 
placed  repeatedly  in  the  trap,  securing  it  so  that  the 
doors  cannot  fall.  When  their  suspicion  is  com¬ 
pletely  disarmed,  they  will  feed  freely,  and  may  be 
caught  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  the 
quotation  from  General  Hanger. 

A  gentleman  travelling  through  Mecklenberg, 
about  forty  years  ago,  was  witness  to  a  very  singular 
circumstance  in  the  post  house  at  New  Hargard. 
After  dinner,  the  landlord  placed  on  the  floor  a 
large  dish  of  soup,  and  gave  a  loud  whistle.  Im¬ 
mediately  there  came  into  the  room  a  mastiff,  a 
fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and  a  remarkably 
large  rat,  with  a  bell  about  its  neck.  They  all 
four  went  to  the  dish,  and,  without  disturbing  each 
other,  fed  together  ;  after  which  the  dog,  cat,  and 
rat  lay  before  the  fire,  while  the  raven  hopped 
about  the  room.  The  landlord,  after  accounting 
for  the  familiarity  which  existed  among  these  ani¬ 
mals,  informed  his  guest  that  the  rat  was  the  most 
useful  of  the  four,  for  the  noise  he  made  had  com¬ 
pletely  freed  the  house  from  his  own  fraternity. 

If  a  rat  be  caught,  and  his  skin  singed  so  as  to 
cause  considerable  pain,  and  he  be  turned  into  his 
hole  again,  he  will  make  much  lamentation,  and 
the  rest  will  forsake  the  place. 

Hats  are  supposed  by  some  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  foreseeing  danger.  It  is  said  they  will 
quit  ships  which  are  in  a  sinking  state ;  and 
it  is  related,  that  a  traveller,  in  passing  an  old  mill, 
happening  to  pause  for  some  purpose,  observed  a 
large  rat  come  from  the  mill,  approach  the  mill 
stream,  looking  up  and  down  in  all  directions,  as  if 
to  survey  it.  It  returned  into  the  mill,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  emerged  again  with  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  they  all  plunged  into  the  stream,  and 
were  lost  to  the  traveller’s  view  ;  the  mill  fell  down 
before  he  got  out  of  sight ! 

Rats  are  so  voracious,  that  there  is  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  which  they  will  not  devour ;  they  have  been 
known  to  attack  human  beings  when  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  and  to  kill  and  devour  them.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  when  rats  have  been  met  in  num¬ 
bers,  so  far  from  giving  way,  have  compelled 
the  passenger  to  fly  before  them. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  wdio  resides  in 
a  neighbouring  town,  and  who  is  extensively  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  wine  and  liquor  trade,  was,  about 
sixteen  years  since,  very  much  infested  with  rats. 
Upon  his  premises  there  was  a  kind  of  apartment, 


*  My  friend  resided  at  a  short  distance  from  an 
extensive  marsh  much  frequented  by  wild  ducks. 
He  kept  tame  ducks,  and  was  surprised  one  evening 
to  observe  a  wild  duck  amoug’st  them  in  the  yard. 
The  wild  duck  attached  itself  to  a  young  drake,  they 
paired,  and  bred  regularly.  It  resigned  its  unlimited 
liberty  for  love,  and  became  (juite  tame  ;  it  had  con¬ 
tinued  four  years  in  this  state  of  domestication,  when 
it  was  unfortunately  poisoned  by  the  rat  catcher. 


made  of  brick,  arched,  with  a  large  aperture  at  the 
top.  This  was  converted  into  a  rat  trap,  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  small  board  in  such  a  situation  that  when  a 
rat  reached  the  end  of  it,  where  the  bait  was  fas¬ 
tened,  the  centre  became  overbalanced,  and  the  rat 
was  precipitated  into  the  vault  below.  The  board, 
disencumbered  of  the  weight  of  the  rat,  righted 
again ;  and  thus  in  one  night,  forty-three  rats 
were  caught.  In  the  morning,  when  the  vermin 
were  observed,  one  of  the  servants,  a  son  of  the 
Sister  Island,  immediately  volunteered  his  services 
to  dispatch  them.  A  ladder  was  placed  for  his 
descent  which  the  man  desired  might  be  drawn 
up  the  moment  he  reached  the  bottom.  He  had 
armed  himself  with  a  shillaleh,  and  descended 
with  the  utmost  alacrity,  quite  pleased  with  the 
business  he  had  undertaken  :  the  rats  in  the  mean 
time  had  gathered  themselves  together  at  one  end 
of  the  place.  The  ladder  was  drawn  up ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  poor  fellow  move  one  step  towards 
the  rats,  than,  setting  up  their  backs  and  squeaking 
loudly,  they  flew  at  him  with  the  utmost  fury. 
The  man  was  almost  petrified  with  alarm;  he  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  using  his  cudgel,  and 
those  above  lost  no  time  in  getting  him  out  of  the 
place.  He  was  speechless  for  a  short  period  ;  the 
poor  fellow  was  killed  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by 
a  fall  from  an  upper  story  ;  but  during  the  short 
time  whieh  elapsed,  he  did  not  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  fright — such  an  effect  had  it  made 
upon  his  mind  !  A  terrier  bitch  was  lowered  into 
the  vault,  and  the  rats  did  not  fail  to  attack  her  as 
soon  as  she  approached  them.  She  went  to  work, 
however,  and  killed  the  whole  ultimately ;  but  such 
labour  did  it  appear,  that  she  paused,  and  even  lay 
down  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  for  wind,  before  she 
had  completed  the  business. 

Notwithstanding  the  fierceness  and  courage  of 
the  rat,  when  he  becomes  captive  he  loses  his 
spirit.  Men  are  occasionally  seen  with  a  number 
of  rats  in  a  wire  cage,  into  which  they  will  unce¬ 
remoniously  put  their  hands,  and  take  hold  of  the 
rats  with  impunity.  It  has  been  supposed  there  is 
some  secret  in  this,  and  so  there  is  ;  it  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  man  puts  his  hand  into  the  cage  with 
confident  firmness  ;  the  rats  have  lost  their  spirits 
with  their  liberty,  and  make  no  attempt  to  bite. 
However,  should  a  person  attempt  the  same  ma¬ 
noeuvre  in  a  hesitating  or  timid  manner,  the  rats 
will  resume  courage  from  such  timidity,  and  will 
not  fail  to  seize  his  hand. 

If  when  a  rat  is  at  large,  he  be  seized  firmly  with 
the  hand,  and  grasped  very  strongly,  he  will  not 
bile — in  fact,  he  is  thus  deprived  of  the  power. 

Rats  are  numerous  in  London,  and  as  their  re¬ 
treats  are  for  the  most  part  under  ground,  in  the 
sewers,  large  and  small,  they  are  not  easily  de¬ 
stroyed — or,  at  least,  they  would  be  very  difficult 
to  exterminate.  Some  few  years  since,  several 
criminals  made  their  escape  from  one  of  the  prisons 
in  London,  by  contriving  to  get  down  into  one  of 
the  main  sewers,*  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
Thames.  After  they  had  pursued  their  subter¬ 
ranean  route  for  some  little  time,  their  progress  was 


*  The  main  sewers  are,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
large  for  a  man  to  stand  upright,  or  nearly  so. 
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opposed  by  rats,  which  appeared  in  such  numbers, 
and  attacked  the  culprits  so  fiercely,  that  they  cried 
for  help,  and  were  at  length  taken  up  through  one 
of  the  gratings,  and  conveyed  back  to  prison. 

“  Some  few  years  ago,  an  old  man  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Scania  (Sweden)  proceeded  alone  in  the 
winter  season  to  fetch  home  some  hay,  which 
was  stacked  in  a  morass  at  some  distance  from  his 
residence.  In  this,  how'ever,  a  great  number  of 
rats  had  taken  up  their  abode,  and  had  so  exca¬ 
vated  it,  that  when  the  poor  fellow  mounted  to  the 
top,  he  sunk  down  headlong  into  the  middle  of  the 
stack,  from  whence  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself.  Two  day  afterwards  lie  was  found  dead, 
and  devoured  to  the  very  bones  by  these  destruc¬ 
tive  creatures.” 


THE  BLACK  GUILLEMOT. 


[The  following  extracts  arc  from  the  second 
Review  of‘  J.  J.  Audubon’s  Ornithological 
Biography  of  the  United  States,’  in  the 
Athenaeum.] 

There  is  evidence  of  truth  in  every  line  of 
Audubon’s  writing.  When  he  brings  forward  a 
nevv  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Guillemot, 
till  now  supposed  the  proprietor  of  only  a  single 
egg,  but,  by  his  observation,  proved  to  possess  a 
treasure  of  three,  he  generally  accompanies  it  by 
few  words  simple  and  convincing.  For  instance, 
after  liaving  staled  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
the  bird  in  question,  he  says — 

“  What  was  most  surprising  to  me  was,  that 
even  the  fishermen  there  thought  that  this  bird 
laid  only  a  single  egg ;  and  when  I  asked  them  how 
they  knew,  they  simply  and  good-naturedly  an¬ 
swered  that  they  had  heard  so.  Thus,  Reader,  I 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  sayings  of  others, 
and  repeated  that  the  bird  in  question  lays  one 
egg ;  but,  instead  of  taking  this  easy  way  of  settling 
the  matter,  I  found  it  necessary  to  convince  myself 
of  the  fact  by  my  own  observation.  I  had  there¬ 
fore  to  I'eceive  many  knocks  and  bruises  in  scram¬ 
bling  over  rugged  crags  and  desolate  headlands  : 
w’hereas,  with  less  incredulity,  I  might  very  easily 
have  announced  to  you  from  my  easy  chair  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  that  the  Black  Guillemots  of  America  lay 
only  a  single  egg.  No  true  student  of  nature  ought 
ever  to  be  satisfied  without  personal  observation 
when  it  can  be  obtained.  A  closet  naturalist  was 
quite  suprised,  I  have  been  told,  when  he  read  in 
one  of  my  volumes  that  Grakles  form  no  nests  in 
one  portion  of  the  United  States,  being  there  con¬ 
tented  with  merely  dropping  their  eggs  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  woodpecker’s  hole  ;  while  in  the  Middle 
States  the  same  species  forms  a  very  snug  nest. 
That  his  astonishment  was  great  I  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt,  especially  as  I  know  how  surprised  I 
was  to  find  the  Larus  argentatus  breeding  on  fir- 
trees  forty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  to  see  three 
eggs  instead  of  one,  placed  on  a  bed  of  small  peb¬ 
bles  beautifully  arranged,  and  every  one  belonging 
to  a  single  pair  of  Black  Guillemots.  Yet,  good 
Reader,  as  I  have  also  been  told,  the  same  person 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  ermines  turn  from 
brown  to  white  in  winter,  that  snakes  and  crabs 
cast  off  their  skins  and  shells,  and  that  ‘  fleas  arc 
not  lobsters’ ;  but  then  the  reason  of  his  belief  was 
simply  that  he  had  read  of  these  things,  and  his 
doubts  as  to  the  Grakles  arose  from  the  facts  having 


been  recently  reported  by  a  stranger  from  the  ‘  far 
west,’  who,  it  seems,  talked  of  things  which  he  had 
not  read  of  befoi'e.” 

We  will  now  give  one  or  two  of  his  pictures  of 
spoi  l  and  scenery,  which  by  being  more  closely  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  ornithological  descriptions 
than  was  the  case  in  the  former  volumes,  give  the 
present  one  that  superior  and  more  sustained  in¬ 
terest,  to  which  we  alluded  to  in  our  former  notice. 
Here  we  are  in  the  haunts  of  the  Great  Blue 
Heron  : — 

“Imagine,  if  you  can,  an  area  of  some  hundred 
acres,  overgrown  with  huge  cypress  trees,  the 
trunks  of  which  rising  to  a  height  of  perhaps  fifty 
feet  before  they  send  off  a  branch,  spring  from  the 
midst  of  the  dark  muddy  waters.  Their  broad  tops 
placed  close  together  with  interlaced  branches, 
seem  intent  on  separating  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Beneath  their  dark  canopy  scarcely  a  single  sun¬ 
beam  ever  makes  its  way :  the  mire  is  covered 
with  fallen  logs,  on  which  grow  matted  grasses  and 
lichens,  and  the  deeper  parts  with  nymphse  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  The  Congo  snake  and  water- 
moccassin  glide  before  you  as  they  seek  to  elude 
your  sight,  hundreds  of  turtles  drop,  aa  if  shot, 
from  the  floating  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees,  from 
which  also  the  sullen  aligator  plunges  into  the 
dismal  pool.  The  air  is  pregnant  with  pestilence, 
but  alive  with  musquitoes  and  other  insects.  The 
croaking  of  the  frogs,  joined  with  the  hoarse  cries 
of  the  Anhingas  and  the  screams  of  the  Herons, 
forms  fit  music  for  such  a  scene.  Standing  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire,  you  discharge  your  gun  at  one  of 
the  numerous  birds  that  are  breeding  high,  over 
head,  when  immediately  such  a  deafening  noise 
arises,  that,  if  you  have  a  companion  with  you,  it 
were  quite  useless  to  speak  to  him.  The  frighten¬ 
ed  birds  cross  each  other  confusedly  in  their  flight ; 
the  young  attempting  to  secure  themselves  some  of 
them  lose  their  hold,  and  fall  into  the  water  with 
a  splash  ;  a  shower  of  leaflets  whirls  downwards 
from  the  tree-tops,  and  you  are  glad  to  make  your 
retreat  from  such  a  place.  Should  you  wish  to 
shoot  Herons,  you  may  stand,  fire,  and  pick  up 
your  game  as  long  as  you  please  ;  you  may  obtain 
several  species,  too,  for  not  only  does  the  Great 
Blue  Heron  breed  there,  but  the  White,  and  some 
times  the  Night  Heron,  as  well  as  the  Anhinga, 
and  to  such  places  they  return  year  after  year,  un¬ 
less  they  have  been  cruelly  disturbed.” 

A  companion  picture  to  this  will  be  found 
in  the  foilwing  sketch. 

“  Now,  towards  the  grassy  margin  the  Mallards 
advance  in  straggling  parties.  See  how  they  leap 
from  the  water  to  bend  the  loaded  tops  of  the  tall 
reeds.  Woe  be  to  the  slug  or  snail  that  comes  in 
their  way.  Some  are  probing  the  mud  beneath, 
and  waging  war  against  the  leech,  frog,  or  lizzard, 
that  is  within  reach  of  their  bills  ;  while  many  of 
the  older  birds  run  into  the  woods,  to  fill  their 
crops  with  beech-nuts  and  acorns,  not  disdaining 
to  swallow  also,  should  they  come  in  their  way, 
some  of  the  wood-mice  that,  frightened  by  the  ap 
proach  of  the  foragers,  hie  towards  their  burrows. 
The  cackling  they  keep  up  would  almost  deafen 
you,  were  you  near  them  :  but  it  is  suddenly  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  approach  of  some  unusual  enemy,  and 
at  once  all  are  silent.  With  heads  erected  on  out¬ 
stretched  necks,  they  anxiously  look  around.  It  is 
nothing,  however,  but  a  bear,  who  being  like  them¬ 
selves,  fond  of  mast,  is  ploughing  up  the  newly 
f  allen  leaves  with  his  muzzle,  or  removing  an  old 
rotten  log  in  search  of  worms.  The  ducks  resume 
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their  employment.  But  another  sound  is  now 
heard,  one  more  alarming.  The  hear  raises  him¬ 
self  on  his  hind  legs,  snuffs  the  air,  and  with  a 
loud  snort  gallops  off  towards  the  depths  of  his 
cane-brake.  The  ducks  retreat  to  the  water,  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  the  centre  of  the  pool,  and, 
uttering  half-stifled  notes,  await  the  sight  of  the 
object  they  dread.  There  the  enemy  cunningly 
advances,  first  covered  by  one  tree,  then  by  ano¬ 
ther.  He  has  lost  his  chance  of  the  bear,  but  as 
he  is  pushed  by  hunger,  a  Mallard  will  do  for  the 
bullet  of  his  rusty  rifle.  It  is  an  Indian,  as  you 
perceive  by  his  red  skin  and  flowing  black  hair, 
which,  however,  has  been  cut  close  from  the  sides 
of  his  head.  In  the  centre  of  his  dearly-purchased 
blanket  a  hole  has  been  cut,  through  which  he  has 
thrust  his  bare  head,  and  the  ragged  garment,  like 
a  horse’s  netting,  is  engaged,  as  it  w’ere,  in  flapping 
off  the  last  hungry  musquitoes  of  the  season  that 
are  fast  sucking  the  blood  from  his  limbs.  Watch 
him.  Mallard — nay,  wait  no  longer,  for  I  see  him 
taking  aim  ;  better  for  you  all  to  fly  !  No — well,  one 
of  you  will  certainly  furnish  him  with  a  repast. 
Amid  the  dark  wood  rises  the  curling  smoke,  the 
report  comes  on  my  ear,  the  ducks  all  rise  save  a 
pair,  that  with  back  downwards,  and  feet  kicking 
against  the  air,  have  been  hit  by  the  prowler.  The 
free  son  of  the  forest  slowly  approaches  the  pool, 
judges  at  a  glance  of  the  depth  of  the  mire,  and 
boldly  advances,  until  with  a  cane  he  draws  the 
game  towards  him.  Returning  to  the  wood,  he 
now  kindles  a  little  fire,  the  feathers  fill  the  air 
around  :  from  each  wing  he  takes  a  quill,  to  clean 
the  touch  hole  of  his  gun  in  damp  weather  ;  the 
entrails  he  saves  to  bait  some  trap.  In  a  short 
time  the  ducks  are  ready,  and  the  hunter  enjoys 
his  meal,  although  brief  time  does  he  take  in 
swallowing  the  savoury  morsels.  Soon  the  glim¬ 
mering  light  of  the  moon  will  see  him  again  on 
his  feet,  and  lead  him  through  the  woods,  as  he 
goes  in  pursuit  of  other  game.” 


Humorous  Specimen  of  Sporting  Biography. — 
A.  B.  was  born  in  the  year — no  matter  what:  his 
parents  were  — no  matter  who  :  he  had  a  pleasant 
chubby  countenance,  frisked  about  in  his  nurse’s 
arras,  said  ta  when  he  was  bid,  and  every  body  pro¬ 
nounced  him  to  be — a  sweet  baby.  After  this,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  walk  alone :  went  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other  ;  spoke  pa  and  7na,  and  several  other 
words,  distinctly;  and  looked  so  charming,  that 
every  body  declared  he  was — a  pretty  boy.  He  was 
now  sent  to  school,  where  he  learned  his  letters  so 
well,  that  in  a  year  or  two  he  could  read  a  lesson  in 
the  spelling-book,  and  repeat  it  to  his  papa  and  mamma 
by  heart,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  slice  of  plum- 
cake  ;  and  was  always  desired  to  walk  in  and  be  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  company,  who  agreed  that  he  was — a 
charming  child.  In  his  progress,  by  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  those  about  him,  he  acquired  a  per¬ 
fect  memory,  as  well  as  the  prompt  and  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  common  phrases  in  common  speech  ; 
which  he  delivered  with  such  a  pleasing  accent,  and 
unblushing  countenance,  that  he  universally  acquired 
the  character  of — a  wonderful  boy  for  his  years.  He 
was  now  sent  to  a  superior  school,  and  began  to  stu¬ 
dy  Latin,  arithmetic,  &c.  Here  he  equalled  at  least, 
if  not  excelled,  his  fellow  scholars  in  his  proficiency 
in  learning,  as  well  as  at  cricket,  marbles,  tops,  &c. 
and  played  so  many  droll  tricks  at  the  expence  of  his 
ushers  and  school-fellows,  that  they  had  no  scruple 
in  pronouncing  him — a  clever  lad.  He  was  next 


sent  to  college,  where  he  out-did  all  his  competitors 
in  the  midnight  frolic  ;  played  an  excellent  hand  at 
whist;  learned  to  drink  his  bottle ;  and  was  so  plea¬ 
sant  in  singing  a  catch  or  a  glee,  that  they  all  agreed 
in  bestowing  upon  him,  the  epithet  of — a  promising 
fellow.  Here,  too,  he  distinguished  himself  in  cer¬ 
tain  amours,  rather  of  the  expensive  kind,  though 
they  did  not  extend  to  higher  game  than  his  bed- 
maker,  or  his  laundress’s  daughter.  When  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  heard  of  his  gallantries,  they  cried  out 
in  extacy,  that  he  was — a  wild  dog.  His  term  being 
over,  he  was  sent  to  London,and  placed  in  one  of 
the  inns  of  court,  as  the  proper  place  to  study  law,  and 
see  the  world.  Here  he  a  formed  a  new  set  of  ac¬ 
quaintances,  with  whom  he  ate,  drank,  and  gamed. 
He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  his  company ;  for  he 
knew  more,  and  had  more  ready  money,  as  well  as 
wit,  than  any  of  them  ;  and  the  sly  old  benchers  of 
the  inns,  shook  their  heads,  and  declared  he  was — a 
fine  dashing  fellow.  In  his  anxiety  to  see  the  world, 
he  frequented  all  kinds  of  company,  from  the  clubs 
in  St.  James’s,  to  the  cellars  in  St.  Giles ;  and  made 
such  droll  remarks  on  what  he  saw,  and  seemed  to 
enter  so  heartily  into  every  kind  of  conviviality,  that 
although  some  thought  hyn  mad,  yet  the  majority 
pronounced  him — a  queer  dog,  and  no  fool.  He  now 
began  to  dress  in  style,  dine  in  style,  give  dinners  in 
style,  and  keep  women  in  style.  He  was  a  great 
man  at  the  coffee-houses ;  in  the  box-lobbies  of  the 
theatres  his  person  was  an  object,  his  opinion  a  law; 
and  from  his  many  transactions  of  public  notoriety, 
people  began  to  consider  him  as — a  man  of  the  world. 
In  the  process  of  time,  he  learned  to  judge  of  horse¬ 
flesh  *,  frequented  the  races  ;  betted  considerably ; 
and  won  large  sums.  Lords  now  shook  hands  wdth 
him,  and  grave  senators  asked  his  opinion,  not  on 
state,  but  stable  affairs ;  and  he  was  known  in  the 
Turf  Coffee-house,  as  one  of  the  fraternity.  In  a 
word,  he  was  considered  to  be — aknoioing  one.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  his  fortune,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  in  his  own  hands,  began  to  decrease  ;  he 
was  less  successful  in  his  bets ;  his  bills  remained 
unpaided  for  months  ;  tradesmen  began  to  be  cla¬ 
morous  ;  money  must  be  had ;  and  to  get  it,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  lay  a  plant,  slip  a  card,  cog  a  die,  and  practise 
many  schemes  which  the  world  does  not  approve  of, 
nor  think  quite  consistent  with  honesty  ;  and  became 
— a  complete  black  leg.  Amidst  all  this,  he  never  was 
an  apostate  to  the  cause  of  the  fair  sex,  but  pursued 
his  amours  with  inconstant  constancy ;  and,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  pood  person,  some  art  and  more  as¬ 
surance,  he  was  set  down  for — a  devil  among  the  wo¬ 
men.  By  degrees,  however,  he  found  his  affairs  so 
much  deranged,  that  he  came  to  the  resolution  to  sell 
the  remainder  of  what  he  possessed,  buy  an  annuity, 
and  retire  from  public  business,  and  life.  In  mana¬ 
ging  this  matter,  he  made  so  good  a  bargain,  that 
even  the  Jews  shook  their  beads,  stroked  their  beards, 
and  swore — Ash  Got's  my  judge  he  is  no  Chrestian.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  he  enjoyed  himself  to  a  pretty  advanced 
age;  having  gone  through,  beside  the  characters  a- 
bove  mentioned,  several  others,  such  as,  an  odd  fel- 
low%  buck,  hearty  cock,  pleasant  dog,  &c.  Atlength, 
his  whole  course  being  run,  he  died  at  his  lodgings, 
at  a  hair-dresser's  infChancery-lane,  leaving  his  mo¬ 
veable  and  personal  effects  to  an  old  woman  who 
swept  his  room,  made  his  bed,  and  tucked  him  up  ; 
which  occasioned  people  to  say — he  was  still  the  old 
man.  There  was  not  enough  left,  however,  to  bury 
him,  and  the  parish  took  this  expence  off  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  his  wealthy  old  friends,  who  signified  their 
concern  at  his  death,  by  the  tenderest  exclamation, 
“Poor  devil!  What!  is  he  dead! — w'ell,  I  knew 
him  once — a  fine  fellow  /” 
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GROUSE  SHOOTING  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Fort  Augustus  is  situate  in  a  valley  at  the 
head  of  Loeh  Ness.  It  is  a  small  fort,  and  is 
completely  commanded  by  the  neighbouring 
heights.  It  was  taken  without  difficulty  by 
the  Highlanders  in  1746;  and  whatever 
strength  it  might  once  have  possessed,  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  defenceless.  We  walked 
round  the  ramparts,  w  hich  are  uninteresting, 
nor  did  we  observe  a  single  cannon  in  the 
place,  though  there  were  a  few  artillery  men 
loitering  about.  The  fort  seems  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  may  be  said  to  be  mouldering 
away.  There  are  a  number  of  scattered  cot¬ 
tages  near  it,  which  are  called  a  village  ;  and 
also  an  inn,  which  affords  tolerably  good  ac¬ 
commodations.  By  means  of  the  Caledonian 
canal,  a  junction  has  been  effected  with  Loch 
Ness,  Loch  Oich,  Loch  Locliy,  &c.  and  thus 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  as  well  as 
steam  packets,  pass  completely  through  the 
Highlands,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
British  sea.  The  vessels  in  consequence, 
which  are  frequently  passing  and  repassing, 
give  a  degree  of  animation  to  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  which  it  could  not  otherwise  possess. 
Moreover,  as  Loch  Ness  is  much  lower  than 
Loch  Oich,  the  short  canal  which  unites  them 
contains  a  number  of  locks,  all  of  which  are 
situated  at  this  place  Two  vessels  (sloops  I 
apprehend)  approached  these  locks  from  Loch 
Ness,  as  we  stood  upon  the  bank,  the  top  of 
the  masts  of  which  were  not  much  higher 
than  our  feet.  Passing  these  locks  is  tedious, 
and  the  operation,  we  were  informed,  occu¬ 
pies  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  mountains  in 
this  neighbourhood  have  a  rocky  and  barren 
appearance  ;  yet  the  view  is  not  altogether  so 
dreary  as  many  prospects  both  in  Sutherland- 
shire  and  in  Caithness. 

I  have  already  observed  that  at  Fort  Au¬ 
gustus,  there  is  a  comfortable  inn  ;  but  when 
speaking  of  accommodations  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  reference  must  always  be  had,  at 
least  in  the  mind’s  eye,  to  the  nature  of  the 
country.  If,  for  instance,  the  reader,  in  Judg¬ 
ing  of  the  inns  in  these  parts,  should  figure 
to  his  imagination  accommodations  similar  to 
what  are  met  with  at  the  inns  in  England,  he 
will  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  indeed, 
as  they  are  as  dissimilar  as  possible.  The 
better  kind  of  Highland  inns  are  small  houses 
tolerably  well  built  of  grey  stone,  and  the 
outside  of  them  appears  in  general  to  much 
more  advantage  than  the  interior.  The  window 
frames,  the  doors,  and  the  wood  work  gene¬ 
rally  (which  is  of  an  inferior  order),  are  des¬ 
titute  of  paint ;  and  the  sashes  of  the  windows 
are  without  line  or  cord,  so  that  when  the 
sash  is  raised,  and  it  is  intended  to  keep  the 
window  open,  a  small  stick  or  prop  is  placed 
beneath,  to  prevent  it  falling  down.  That 
many  English  travellers  or  tourists  do  not 


find  these  places  exactly  to  their  taste  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  unqualified  marks  of  disappro¬ 
bation,  and  even  of  disgust, which  Infrequently 
noticed  scratched  on  the  glass  of  the  windows, 
or  imprinted,  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
on  the  walls.  But  this  is  rather  illiberal :  in 
the  wilds  of  these  mountains,  the  elegant 
apartments  and  the  luxurious  accommoda¬ 
tions  which  the  English  inns  afford,  cannot 
be  expected.  Tea  is  always  to  be  procured, 
which  the  custom  of  the  country  accompanies 
with  eggs,  broiled  fish  (inferior,  I  believe,  to 
none  in  the  world),  cold  meat,  &c.  The  mut¬ 
ton  appeared  to  me  excellent,  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  had ;  beef  occasionally  fell  in  my 
way,  and  also  poultry,  nor  indeed  did  I  ever 
sit  down  to  dinner  in  the  Highlands  that  I 
did  not  make  a  hearty  meal.  Further,  with 
but  little  exception,  I  found  the  innkeepers 
and  their  families  civil,  generous,  and  oblig¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  fact  with  the  Highlanders  gene¬ 
rally  I  was  well  pleased.  I  did  not  find  them 
so  superlatively  ignorant  as  some  accounts 
had  induced  me  to  suppose  ;  but  found  them 
a  very  different,  and,  in  my  estimation,  a 
much  more  noble  minded,  a  much  superior, 
race  to  the  Lowlanders. 

At  the  inn  at  Fort  Augustus  we  found  three 
despairing,  or  at  least,  discontented  sports¬ 
men,  one  of  whom  was  a  son  of  Hibernia,  who 
having  visited  the  lakes  in  Cumberland,  was 
making,  in  company  with  two  English  friends, 
a  sporting  tour  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
They  had,  it  seems,  met  with  some  interrup¬ 
tion,  like  ourselves,  but  the  impetuous  son  of 
Erin  had  not  sufficient  philosophy  to  bear  his 
afflictions  w  ith  fortitude  ;  he  inveighed  most 
bitterly,  not  only  against  Scotland,  but  also 
against  my  own  native  land,  little  England  ! 
the  paragon  of  countries,  the  spot  of  all  others 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  I  admire  ; 
and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  my  heart 
warms  with  affection  towards  it !  The  fierce 
Hibernian  would  not  allow  there  was  beauty 
in  the  English  lakes,  nor  a  landscape  or  place 
throughout  the  kingdom  that  was  worthy  of 
notice  ;  that  there  was  nothing  interesting  in 
Scotland  ;  but  that  his  own  dear  native  sod 
was  a  terrestrial  paradise  !  Well,  thought  I, 
this  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  it  is 
not  true.  The  Irishman’s  companions  were 
not  so  boisterously  loquacious  as  himself ; 
they  were  rather  sullen  than  talkative;  and  I 
and  my  friend  quickly  retired,  leaving  them 
to  brood  over  their  own  disappointments  with¬ 
out  any  sympathetic  consolation  from  us,  and 
by  this  means,  as  wc  retreated  from  the  dan¬ 
gerous  contagion  of  ill-tempered  disappoint¬ 
ment,  so  we  escaped  the  consequent  disease. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  strolled  through 
the  principal  street  of  the  village,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  half  a  score  cottages,  ranged,  though 
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at  intervals,  and  very  irregularly,  on  each 
side  of  a  crooked  lane,  which  led  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  opposite  the  inn.  There  was  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  in  this  Highland  village,  and 
Vulcan  was  just  commencing  his  operations 
as  we  passed :  several  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry  were  lying  at  his  door,  most  likely  for 
repairs ;  the  ground  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  village  was  cultivated,  and 
cheerfulness  was  painted  on  the  countenances 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  doors  of  several  of 
the  cottages  angle  rods  were  standing,  which 
indicated  that  the  inhabitants  followed  fish¬ 
ing  either  for  amusement  or  subsistence. 
These  instruments  were  of  very  rude  construc¬ 
tion,  and  had  consequently  a  very  awkward 
appearance — in  England  they  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  almost  worse  than  nothing,  and  yet 
it  seems  in  these  parts  answered  the  purpose 
very  well.* 

We  passed  through  the  village,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  a  considerable  distance  up  the  sides 
of  the  adjoining  mountains,  which  were, 
however,  destitute  of  game ;  but  finding  the 
journey  would  be  too  long,  as  w^ell  as  too  fa¬ 
tiguing  before  breakfast,  we  descended,  and 
having  despatched  the  meal  just  mentioned, 
we  pursued  our  course  for  some  distance  by 
the  side  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  Through¬ 
out  the  Highlands,  I  almost  invariably  found 
that  little  game  was  to  be  met  with  close  to 
the  road  ;  we  therefore  turned  to  the  left,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  Highland  lad,  of  about 
ten  years  old,  who,  though  he  knew  but  little 
of  English,  yet  repeatedly  mentioned  the 
words  black  cock^  and  we  understood  from 
him  that  those  beautiful  birds  were  to  be 
found  in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed. 
We  reached  the  bottoms  of  some  well-clothed 
hills,  where  we  met  with  some  grouse,  killed 
two  brace,  and  we  ultimately  raised  one  black 
cock,  and  one  only,  and  he  out  of  distance, 
so  that  we  did  not  bag  him.  After  rambling 
about  for  some  time,  we  reached  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Loch  Oich ;  and 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Fort  William, 
came  opposite  the  house  of  Glengaryf ,  the 


*  On  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  cod  is 
taken  hy  angling;  but  no  great  nicety  is  required  in 
the  tackle — the  fish  will  bite  at  almost  anything. 
The  late  Major  Cartwright  states,  in  his  “  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  Labrador,”  that  the  cod  fish  on 
that  coast,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  were  so 
numerous  and  so  ravenous  that  they  would  bite  at  a 
caplin  held  in  the  hand,  and  even  at  the  hand  itself, 
if  presented  to  them  ! 

t  Death  of  Glengauy. — Glengary,  with  part  of  his 
family,  were  returning  in  the  steamer  from  a  visit  to 
some  of  their  more  southern  friends  :  they  had  passed 
through  the  Creonian  Canal,  and  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  Fort  William.  The  day  had  been  exces¬ 
sively  boisterous,  but  now  the  wind  appeared  to 
collect  its  greatest  force  to  destroy  the  ill-fated  ves¬ 
sel,  which,  in  defiance  of  every  exertion,  was  fast 
driving  on  shore,  and  pitching  most  awfully.  At 
length  the  vessel  struck,  thumping  with  every  wave, 
and  was  every  moment  expected  to  go  to  pieces.  She 
lay  close  to  a  rock  which  communicated  with  the 


only  chieftain,  I  believe,  who  still  keeps  up  a 
degree  of  clanship,  and  the  ancient  customs 
of  his  country.  I  regretted  exceedingly  that 
we  happened  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
lake,  as  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  vi¬ 
sited  Glengary.  As  it  was,  we  could  only 
view  the  house  at  a  distance,  which  is  a  very 
neat  white  building,  and  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  beautiful  glen.  A  little  to  the 
left  of  the  house  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  castle,  burnt,  it  seems,  in  the  year  1746, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  down  the 
side  of  the  lake,  which  in  point  of  scenery  is 
much  superior  to  Loch  Ness,  we  met  with  a 
Highlander  paddling  along  in  a  boat.  He 
could  speak  English  ;  and  we  were  beginning 
to  think  of  some  place  where  to  procure  a 
dinner :  he  informed  us  that  a  steam-packet 
would  very  soon  pass  down  the  lake,  in 
which  we  might  procure  refreshment  in 
abundance.  We  had  not  stood  many  minutes 
when  the  packet  in  question  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  We  immediately  got  on  board,  and 
were  luekilyjust  in  time  for  dinner. 

This  packet  was  called  the  Comet ;  the 
reader  is  aware  that  I  had  already  been  on 
board  the  Brilliant,  and  the  moment  the  boat¬ 
man  mentioned  a  steam  packet,  the  dirty 
cook,  the  smug  old  captain,  and  Sharpnose 
the  money-taker,  rose  before  me,  not  in  pro¬ 
pria  personae  :  but  I  could  distinctly  perceive 
their  characteristic  visages,  with  the  dark 
front  and  elongated  countenance  of  Maepher- 
son,  jun.  partially  seen  above  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  captain.  But  while  my  mind  was 
perplexed  with  these  irksome  images,  the 
packet  came  up,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
On  board  the  packet,  I  was  saluted  by  a  very 
well  fed  old  pointer  dog,  wdio  seemed  highly 
pleased  at  meeting  me — it  must  be  recollected 
I  was  in  a  shooting  dress,  which  has  ge¬ 
nerally  a  pleasing  appearance  to  a  pointer. 
The  dog  belonged  to  a  military  officer,  who, 
with  his  friend,  another  man  of  war,  was 
among  the  passengers.  They  very  much  ad¬ 
mired  my  two  pointer  bitches,  and  we  had  not 
been  many  minutes  in  conversation  before 
dinner  was  announced.  On  proceeding  into 
the  neat  little  cabin,  wc  found  the  table  on 
the  left  tolerably  well  filled  by  a  light-haired 
gentleman,  an  elderly  female,  and  what  I  re¬ 
garded  as  the  family  of  the  gentleman  just 
mentioned,  and  who,  I  was  informed,  was  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  Sir  William 
Raye.  There  was  another  elderly  person 


land.  Glengary  volunteered  to  jump  on  shore  ;  but 
the  vessel  receding  just  as  he  took  his  spring,  threw 
him  short,  and  he  fell  striking  his  head  with  dreadful 
violence  against  the  rock.  He,  however,  gained  the 
shore,  assisted  in  landing  his  family,  and,  after  walk¬ 
ing  about  a  mile  to  a  neighbouring  residence,  he 
called  for  a  looking-glass,  examined  and  bound  up 
his  head  : — ”  Bad  enough  (said  he)  but  a  pretty  man 
may  get  over  it  yet.”  He  then  lay  down,  went  to 
sleep,  and  never  woke  more.  The  skull  was  found 
to  he  dreadfully  fractured. 
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also  at  the  same  table,  who,  from  his  com¬ 
plexion,  I  should  suppose  had  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  the  East  Indies.  As,  there¬ 
fore,  the  table  on  the  left  was  tolerably  well 
occupied,  the  two  military  gentlemen,  myself 
and  a  naval  officer,  seated  ourselves  at  the 
table  on  the  right;  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
this  also  had  been  occupied  before  we  went 
below,  there  appeared  no  room  for  my  friend 

F - .  He,  however,  is  not  only  very  expert 

with  his  pencil,  but  has  the  admirable  quality 
of  making  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
in  all  situations;  he  some  way  or  other  con¬ 
trived  to  seat  himself  at  the  elbow  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  directly  opposite  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  company.  The  dinner  was 
served  up  in  a  very  cleanly  manner,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  variety  of  excellent  dishes ;  the 
utmost  attention  was  paid  by  the  waiters,  or 
stewards,  I  believe  I  ought  to  call  them,  and  I 
never  made  a  more  hearty  meal  in  my  life. 
A  good  appetite  and  clean  fare  are  the  very 
best  of  persuaders. 

Shortly  after  the  cloth  was  drawn  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  company  left  the  cabin,  but 
an  interesting  conversation  having  ensued, 
the  military  gentlemen,  the  naval  officer,  my 

friend  F - ,  and  myself  remained  below. 

We  obtained  some  very  good  bottled  ale,  and 
excellent  whiskey  ;  and,  after  the  circulation 
of  a  few  glasses,  I  felt  myself  so  comfortable 
and  pleasant,  that  all  thoughts  of  quitting  the 
Comet  for  the  purpose  of  rambling  over  the 
mountains  vanished.  Our  new  and  pleasant 
acquaintances  had  been  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe ;  they  had  seen  much  service,  but  they 
more  than  once  remarked,  that  there  was  no 
country  like  England,  though  they  were  not 
Englishmen,  two  of  them  being  North  Bri¬ 
tons,  and  the  other  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  The  glass  was  very  freely  circulated  ; 
the  conversation  was  highly  agreeable  and 
interesting  ;  but  we  were  ultimately  roused 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  summit  of  Ben 
Nevis,  the  highest  (and  I  think  one  of  the 
ugliest)  mountains  in  Great  Britain.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  we  had  a 
complete  view  of  the  summit  (or  rather  sum- 
mils,  for  the  mountain  has  three)  of  Ben 
Nevis,  and  near  the  top  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  snow  was  very  plainly  discernible. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis 
can  be  clearly  seen.  More  rain  is  supposed 
to  fall  in  this  neighbourhood  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Scotland,  which  is  thus  account¬ 
ed  for  ;  the  mountains  on  the  south-west, 
from  which  the  rain  generally  proceeds,  are 
so  exceeding  high  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  clouds,  which  thus  shed  anaong  them  the 
greater  part  of  their  moisture.  These  moun¬ 
tains  also  are  so  strangely  formed,  and  project 
upwards  in  so  many  perpendicular  points,  that 
they  naturally  draw  the  wind  around,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  clouds  to  pass 
over  them.  Thus,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  eastern  part  of  Scotland,  which  lies  in 
their  direction,  is  prevented  from  receiving 


the  quantity  of  rain  by  which  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be  watered. 

It  was  near  evening  when  we  arrived  at  the 
locks  near  Fort  William,  yet  the  weather  was 
remarkably  clear  and  fine  ;  and,  as  I  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  I  ob¬ 
served  two  birdshovering  over  the  mountains 
to  the  left  of  Ben  Nevis.  I  took  them  at  first 
for  buzzards,  as  they  appeared  to  have  a 
similar  slow-sailing  motion  in  their  flight ; 
but  a  little  reflection  convinced  me  they  could 
not  be  buzzards,  but  much  larger,  as  they 
must  have  been  some  miles  distant  even  in  a 
direct  line.  I  concluded  they  must  be  eagles, 
and,  on  enquiry,  I  found  this  conjecture  was 
perfectly  correct. 

Our  new  acquaintances  left  the  packet, 
(as,  indeed,  did  many  of  the  passengers,)  and 
went  into  an  inn  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
canal,  opposite  to  Fort  William.  They  had 
previously  bespoken  accommodation  at  this 
place  which  was  not  very  large,  and  being 
thus  quite  filled,  we  directed  our  steps 
towards  the  town  called  Gordonsburgh , 
(called  also  Inverlochy,  I  believe)  which  is 
close  to  Fort  William  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as 
we  entered  the  place,  seeing  an  invitation  to 
strangers  painted  upon  a  board  “  Entertain¬ 
ment  for  man  and  horsc,'^  we  entered  the 
house  without  hesitation. 

At  our  entrance  we  encountered  a  man  with 
a  very  heavy  countenance,  who,  after  some 
little  hesitation,  conducted  us  into  a  room  up 
stairs.  There  were  two  beds  in  the  room, 
placed  after  the  Highland  fashion  ;  that  is, 
along  one  side  of  the  room,  the  feet  of  each 
coming  in  direct  contact.  We  ordered  some 
tea,  the  man  again  hesitated,  and  manifested 
a  disposition  to  be  talkative.  He  had  not 
only  a  heavy  countenance,  but  there  was  a 
dense  or  stupid  solemnity  about  it,  which,  in 
my  estimation,  was  by  no  means  preposses¬ 
sing  ;  he  held  a  small  book  in  his  hand  ;  I 
asked  him  what  he  had  been  reading,  and  I 
no  sooner  perceived  that  it  was  a  prayer-book 
which  he  carried,  than  I  set  him  down  for  a 
knave !  for  one  of  those  sanctified  hypocrites 
which  are  the  bane  of  society ;  if  1  met  with  a 
methodist  in  the  Highlands  this  was  the  very 
man  !  The  tea  at  length  made  its  appearance, 
the  worst  we  met  with  during  the  whole  of  our 
excursion;  no  eggs,  no  broiled  fish;  for  these 
essential  appendages,  however,  my  friend, 

F - ,  ventured  to  inquire,  and  they  were 

ultimately  procured.  This  heavy-looking  re¬ 
ligious  landlord  seated  himself  in  the  room 
very  unceremoniously,  whether  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  VI  atching  how  much  of  his  provisions 
we  consumed,  I  know  not ;  but  at  all  events, 
it  was  by  no  means  a  welcome  or  a  solicited 
familiarity.  After  tea,  we  procured  some 
whiskey  ;  and  the  landlord  still  very  good- 
naturedly  favoured  us  with  his  company.  He 
would  fain  have  been  talkative,  and  made 
many  attempts  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
religion  :  he  repeatedly  opened  his  prayer- 
book,  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing,  I  suppose, 
and  he  was,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  im- 
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pertinent  (and  I  have  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  designing)  clowns,  or  rather  knaves,  I 
ever  met  with.  Finding  we  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  fellow,  we  prepared  to  go  to  bed, 
and  we  were  at  length  under  the  necessity  of 
desiring  him  to  retire,  or  otherwise  I  have 
little  doubt  he  would  have  continued  in  the 
room — for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  candle. 

Disgusted  with  our  quarters,  we  rose  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  having  asked  for  our  bill, 
the  fellow  very  modestly  demanded  eight 
shillings  for  by  far  the  worst  accommodations 
we  met  with  throughout  the  Highlands. 

The  weather  continued  very  fine,  notwith¬ 
standing  we  were  in  a  very  rainy  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  we  strolled  towards  the  foot  of  Ben 
Nevis,  and  after  some  time,  again  returned  to 
Gordonsburgh  without  having  seen  a  single 
grouse.  The  towm  is  not  very  extensive,  but 
it  nevertheless  contained  two  inns  ;  we  passed 
the  first,  therefore,  where  we  had  slept,  and 
proceeded  to  the  other,  where  we  break¬ 
fasted. 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  of  historical  and 
military  interest  about  this  spot ;  but  it  has 
been  so  often  printed  and  reprinted,  that  it  is 
all  a  tale  told.  Of  early  and  distant  events, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  battle  of 
Inverlochy,  fought  by  Donald  Ballach,  in 
1427,  against  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caith¬ 
ness  ;  and  another  is  that  fought  between 
Argyle  and  Montrose,  in  1645,  when  the  for¬ 
mer  was  defeated.  Whether  the  fame  of  this 
action,  or  that  of  Major  Dugald  Dalgetty,  is 
the  most  imperishable,  time  must  prove.  The 
occurrences  that  took  place  in  that  quarter, 
during  the  days  of  Cromwell,  in  which  the 
energy  and  fame  of  the  Camerons  was  so 
deeply  involved,  add  not  a  little  to  its 
interest ;  but  the  memoir  of  Sir  Ewen,  a  name 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  friend  or  foe, 
having  been  printed  by  Pennant,  they  are 
tolerably  well  known.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  Sir  Ewen  Dhu  and  his  duel,  and  I  need 
not  chronicle  again  a  ten  times  told  tale. 

“  The  Castle  of  Inverlochy  (about  a  mile 
from  Fort  William,)  however,  possesses  a 
distinct  interest ;  arising  partly  from  its  for¬ 
mer  magnificence,  (being  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  early  times),  and 
the  obscuritity  of  its  origin,  and  partly  from 
the  share  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  early  fabulous  history  of  Scotland. 
Those  who  choose  to  believe  in  that  arch¬ 
fabulist,  Hector  Boethius,  may  continue  to 
enjoy  their  belief;  but  the  doubts  of  profound 
historians  and  laborious  antiquaries,  are 
surely  far  from  deserving  their  indignation. 
Romance  and  history  each  possess  their  sepa¬ 
rate  kinds  of  merit ;  but  the  value  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  be  low  indeed  were  it  founded  on 
any  other  laws  than  those  which  the  judicious 
have,  in  all  ages,  acknowledged.  Scotland 
has  ample  store  of  real  fame  and  honour 
without  wishing  to  augment  them  by  such 
means.  She  need  not  have  recourse,  as  Pin¬ 
kerton  has  remarked,  to  false  history  or  false 


honours  of  any  kind  ;  the  truth  would  render 
her  far  more  illustrious.  He,  therefore,  who 
refuses  his  assent  to  the  imaginary  league 
between  King  Achaim  and  Charlemagne, 
signed  at  Inverlochy,  may  be  permitted  to 
indulge  his  doubts  in  peace,  even  though  he 
could  not  shelter  himself  under  the  shields 
of  Hailes  and  Chalmers. 

We  left  Fort  William,  or  rather  Gordons¬ 
burgh,  and  passed  down  by  the  side  of  Loch 
Eil.  The  road  was  excellent  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  which  form  the  left  bank 
(proceeding  towards  Loch  Leven  from  Fort 
William)  of  the  lake.  The  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
there  were  also  many  cultivated  spots  near 
.the  bases  of  them,  where  good  crops  of  barley 
and  oats  were  growing,  while  cottages  fre¬ 
quently  presented  themselves  by  the  sides  of 
the  road.  The  mountains  were  very  high, 
and  appeared  clothed  with  vegetation  to  their 
very  summits.  We  notieed  a  bare-legged 
lassie  driving  a  cow  up  the  steep  ascent  of 
one  of  these  hills,  and  as  we  passed  at  no 
great  distance,  she  stopped,  jabbered  Gaelic, 
which  we  did  not  understand,  and  appeared 
very  merry  at  our  expense.  We  paused  for 
a  moment,  she  pointed  her  finger,  and  seemed 
to  dare  us  to  pursue  her  :  but  convinced  that 
we  had  not  even  a  chance  of  overtaking  this 
mountain  nymph,  we  were  content  to  form 
the  subject  of  her  good-humoured  merriment. 
She  appeared  to  be  happy,  I  was  glad  of  it  : 
we  regretted  that  we  could  not  understand 
her  words,  and  passed  on. 

We  ranged  the  sides  of  these  mountains 
unsuccessfully,  not  raising  a  single  grouse  ; 
but  coming  among  the  cultivated  spots  before 
mentioned,  the  pointers  stood,  and  a  covey  of 
partridges  rose.  I  have  remarked  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages  that  I  had  some  reason  to  believe 
there  were  to  be  found  in  Scotland  two  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  red  grouse  ;  the  same  observation 
will  apply  to  the  partridge.  In  what  are 
called  mosses  (morasses,  or  swampy  places 
covered  with  heath)  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  particularly  in  Lancashire,  partridges 
are  frequently  found  in  considerable  plenty; 
as  in  such  places  there  are  generally  culti¬ 
vated  spots  which  supply  the  birds  with  food  ; 
but  the  partridges  met  with  in  such  situations 
will  be  found, on  examination  a  trifle  smaller 
than  those  which  feed  on  the  more  highly 
cultivated  grounds  ;  while  their  plumage  is 
of  a  darker  colour.  It  would  appear  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  suppose  there  existed  any  sympathy 
in  colours,  yet  the  ramifications  of  the  part¬ 
ridge  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  would 
seem,  upon  examination,  at  least  to  approxi  • 
mate  the  colour  of  their  abode  ;  the  mosses, 
where  the  smaller,  darker- coloured  partridge 
is  fuund,  present  a  more  sombrous  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  well-cultivated  and  lighter- 
coloured  uplands,  and  would  seem  to  impart 
its  more  lively  hue  to  its  feathered  inha¬ 
bitants.  This  conjecture  or  hypothesis  gains 
some  degree  of  confirmation  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  hare  and  the  fox,  as  well  as  many 
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other  animals  changing  the  colour  according 
to  the  aspect  which  surrounds  them.  The 
partridges  which  I  met  with  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Loch  Eil  were,  unquestionably, 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  mosses  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  ;  they  had,  when  Hying,  precisely  the 
same  appearance. 

We  passed  on  till  we  nearly  reached  the 
bottom  of  Loch  Eil,  when  w  e  came  to  what  in 
England  would  be  called  the  sign  of  the 
Morris  Dancers,  where  we  procured  some  re¬ 
freshment,  and  tried  some  moors  in  this 
vicinity,  but  met  with  only  a  few  straggling- 
birds.  We  proceeded  onward,  and  came  in 
contact  with  three  old  women  that  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  : — 

“  What  are  these, 

So  wither’d,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o’  th’  earth. 

And  yet  are  on’t?  Live  you  ?  Or  are  you  aught 
’I’hat  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand  me 
By  each  at  once  her  choiipy  finger  laying 
¥pon  her  skinny  lips  : — You  should  be  women. 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so.” 

Whatever  opinion  I  may  entertain  as  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Highlanders,  truth  com¬ 
pels  me  to  state  that  the  climate,  or  the  mode 
of  living,  seems  by  no  means  favourable  to 
female  beauty.  I  saw  a  number  of  fine  young 
women,  but  the  females  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  age  at  an  early  period.  From  the 
construction  of  their  huts  or  cottages,  they  are 
generally  filled  with  smoke,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  most  likely  the  skin  becomes  shrivelled, 
and  the  eyes  also  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  smoke ;  from  this  circustance,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  arises  that  appearance  of  premature 
age  which  is  general  in  the  Highlands.  The 
men  being  much  less  in  the  house,  do  not 
seem  to  sufler  from  what  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

We  reached  the  borders  of  Loch  Leven. 
“  From  its  mouth  to  its  further  extremity,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  this  Loch  is  one  con¬ 
tinued  succession  of  landscapes  on  both 
sides  ;  the  northern  shore  being  accessible  by 
the  ancient  road  which  crosses  the  DeviTs 
Staircase  ;  but  the  southern  one  turning  away 
from  the  water  near  the  quarries.  The  chief 
beauties,  however,  lie  at  the  lower  half ;  the 
interest  of  the  scene  diminishing  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  contraction,  which  takes  place  near 
the  entrance  of  Glencoe,  and  the  furthest  ex¬ 
tremity  being  rather  wild  than  beautiful. 

“  The  north  shore  of  Loch  Leven  is  much 
superior  in  point  of  scenery  to  the  south  one, 
whether  as  to  the  character  or  the  number  of 
its  landscapes.  For  a  considerable  space,  even 
from  the  point  where  it  turns  northward  to¬ 
wards  Fort  William,  the  road  presents  a  con¬ 
tinued  succession  of  pictures,  in  a  style  which 
is  at  once  grand,  and  simple,  and  ornamented. 
The  noble  extent  of  mountains  is  bounded  by 
a  distant  screen  of  lofty  hills,  as  striking  in 
the  outline  as  they  are  various  in  theirforms; 
descending  in  a  gradual  succession  of  lower 
lands  to  the  edge  of  the  loch,  varied  by 
woods,  and  terminating,  at  length,  in  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  picturesque  line  of  cultivated. 


roeky,  and  rude  ground.  Tn  the  middle  and 
foregrounds  we  have  a  long  shore,  sprinkled 
with  scattered  trees,  and  farms,  and  houses, 
in  variety  of  disposition,  rising  gradually  up 
into  a  beautiful  range  of  hill,  which  is  cover¬ 
ed,  on  its  lower  declivities,  by  ancient  woods, 
and  by  groups  cf  scattered  trees  ;  while  its 
higher  region  is  diversified  by  rocks,  and  in¬ 
tersected  by  torrents,  which,  as  they  reach  the 
lower  grounds,  become  beautiful  mountain 
streams,  ploughing  their  way  through  their 
wild  ehannel,  under  the  shade  of  ancient  ash 
trees  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  picturesque 
forms.  These  objects  ever  varying,  and, 
united  to  the  numerous  boats  whieh  are  drawn 
upon  the  shores,  or  employed  in  navigating 
the  loch,  and  to  the  frequent  passage  of  sloops 
and  vessels  of  larger  size  to  the  quarries, 
combine  to  render  the  whole  as  lively  as  it  is 
picturesque. 

“  The  upper  extremity  of  Loch  Leven  is 
rather  wild  than  picturesque  ;  and  the  cas¬ 
cades  which  are  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
tour  books,  are  rather  grotesque  than  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  slaty  rocks  which  conduct  the 
torrent  are  excavated  into  bad  forms, 
which  are  at  war  with  all  the  principles  of 
grace  or  of  landscape.  But  the  road  never 
ceases  to  be  interesting,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  loch  is  not  less  pleasing.^' 

On  drawing  near  the  ferry  of  Balahulish, 
we  met  what  I  took  to  be  a  clergyman  from 
his  appearance,  from  whom  we  inquired  for 
a  place  where  we  could  be  accommodated 
with  dinner.  He  immediately  pointed  out  to 
us  two  neat  houses,  one  on  each  side  the 
ferry,  which  he  said  w’ere  inns  :  we  further 
asked  which  was  the  best.  He  replied  that 
they  were  equally  good.  We  entered  the  first 
we  came  to,  and  found  comfortable  accom¬ 
modations.  The  landlord  was  a  civil  commu¬ 
nicative  man  ;  and  finding  we  were  on  a 
shooting  excursion,  he  pointed  out  a  moun¬ 
tain,  on  the  top  of  which  he  said  we  should 
find  plenty  of  ptarmigan.  We  determined  to 
visit  it  as  soon  as  we  had  dined.  The  place 
seemed  at  no  great  distance,  yet  we  were  one 
hour  and  a  half  in  reaching  it,  with  one  of 
the  landlord’s  sons  for  our  guide.  The  ascent 
was  very  fatiguing,  so  much  so  that  we  rested 
several  times  ere  we  gained  the  region  where 
the  birds  were  expected.  The  top  of  the 
mountain  consisted  of  grey  stone ;  and  after 
some  time,  we  raised  several  ptarmigans.  I 
succeeded  in  killing  one,  and  placing  it  upon 
a  piece  of  the  rock,  the  bird  so  much  resem¬ 
bled  the  couch  on  which  it  lay,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  a  few  yards.  We  ultimately 
succeeded  in  killing  another,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  descended,  as  night  was  fast  approach¬ 
ing,  and  we  arrived  at  our  inn  only  a  little 
before  dusk.  Of  ptarmigan  shooting,  as  a 
diversion,  I  did  not  think  very  highly.  We 
had  these  birds  dressed  for  supper,  and  in 
taste  they  very  much  resembled  the  common 
red  grouse ;  but  they  are  not  so  large  as  the 
latter,  though  resembling  it  in  every  respect. 
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except  the  colour  of  its  feathers.  It  would 
appear  strange  how  the  ptarmigan  subsists  ; 
it  is  found  on  the  tops  of  the  roost  barren 
mountains,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in 
those  parts  where  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it 
would  be  forced  in  quest  of  food. 

I  have  said  that  the  landlord  was  a  very 
obliging,  civil  man ;  and,  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  we  were  so  well  satisfied  with  our 
accommodations  that  we  felt  an  inclination  to 
continue  in  his  neighbourhood  the  whole  day. 
It  happened  to  be  Sunday,  and  we  rightly 
conjectured  that  we  could  not  be  better  situ¬ 
ated.  This  neighbourhood  is  more  populous 
than  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  slate  quarries*.  The  pas¬ 
sengers,  which  were  more  numerous  to-day 
than  usual,  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  clean 
appearance ;  and  I  observed  several  young 
men  neatly  dressed,  after  the  manner  which  a 
century  ago  was  so  characteristic  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  I  ,mean  the  kilt,  &c.  Breeches  and 
trowsers  are  become  general  in  the  Highlands; 
so  much  so  indeed,  that,  during  my  excur¬ 
sion,  I  saw  scarcely  a  score  of  men  with  the 
philebeg  and  tartan  plaid,  so  much  the  pride 
of  other  days ;  though  the  boys  almost  uni- 
tormly  wear  them : — the  ancient  costume  of  the 
Highlanders  is  fast  fading  away;  though  many 
of  the  customs,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
country,  must,  perhaps,  continue  much  the 
same. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  visited  several 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  St.  Mungoes  Island,  where  those  who  fell 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  were  buried.  The 
landlord  offered  us  the  use  of  a  one-horse 
cart,  with  which;  and  the  assistance  of  one  of 
his  sons  as  a  guide,  we  passed  an  hour  or  two 
very  pleasantly  ;  nor  on  this  occasion  did  we 
experience  that  avaricious  disposition  in  the 
charge — that  outrageous  extortion  of  which 
Thornton  and  others  complain,  and  which 
Macculloch  thus  describes ; — If  you  know 
bow  you  may  breakfast  at  Tyannilt,  why 
should  I  not  also  tell  you  how  you  may  hire 
a  horse  in  Gleneoe.  I  had  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  engaging  mine  on  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  promised  by  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  the  distance  to  Rannoch  being  called 
twenty  miles,  a  day^s  journey.  The  price  for 
the  horse  and  guide  was  two  guineas,  which, 
for  one  day’s  ride  upon  a  Highland  pony  with 
two  shoes,  whose  value  was  five  pounds,  and 
whose  annual  keep  was  nothing,  while  the 
usual  day  labour  of  the  guide  was  a  shilling, 
should  have  satisfied  even  a  Glencoe  con¬ 
science.  The  same  sum  would  have  procured 
a  chaise  and  a  man  and  two  horses,  for  the 
.same  distance,  or  more,  at  London  or  York  ; 
but  Donald,  no  longer  able  to  make  a  creagh 


^  “  The  slate  quarries  of  Balahulish  have  generated 
a  considerable  village,  and  the  workmen,  the  noise, 
the  shipping,  the  women  and  children,  and  the 
confusion  of  birds  of  all  kinds,  forms  a  strange  con¬ 
trast  with  the  dark  and  dreary  solitude  of  Glencoe, 
scarcely  a  mile  removed,” 


on  Saxon  cows,  must  now,  he  seems  to  think, 
compensate  for  it  by  a  creagh  on  a  Saxon 
purse.  In  the  morning,  the  equipage  of  course 
was  not  to  be  found ;  as  the  horse  had  slept 
on  the  hill,  and  was  to  be  caught,  not  before 
six,  but  after  nine,  and  was  then  to  be  shod,  and 
saddled  and  haltered ;  and  the  shoes  were 
to  be  made,  the  saddle  to  be  borrowed  from 
some  one,  three  or  four  miles  off,  and  the 
halter  from  some  one  else.  There  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  prospect  in  all  these  cases,  a  train  of  pithy 
reflections  by  which  you  amuse  the  hours  of 
waiting;  calculating  at  every  hour  that  passes, 
in  which  of  all  the  coming  bogs  you  are  to 
spend  the  night,  on  which  mountain  you  will 
break  your  neck,  or  in  which  ford  be  drowned  ; 
knowing  that  the  longest  day  is  too  short, 
knowing  that  even  the  sun  himself  could  not 
perform  the  journey  in  view  in  less  than  the 
time  you  have  allotted  for  it. 

“  After  walking  three  miles  in  search  of  the 
horse,  and  waiting  seven  hours,  he  was  found  ; 
but  it  was  plain  to  see,  that,  even  then,  all 
was  not  right,  Sandy  Macdonald  could  not 
leave  his  harvest  to-day,  though  he  was  to  be 
paid  for  it.  Let  no  man  imagine  that  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  true  nature  of  patience,  till  he 
has  made  a  Highland  tour  on  Highland  po¬ 
nies,  and  in  Highland  boats.  I  agreed  to  go 
on  alone,  and  sleep  at  the  King’s  House,  to 
wait  for  his  convenience.  As  usual,  we  were 
to  start  the  next  morning  at  six:  but  the 
Highland  six,  to-day  was  only  nine.  Even 
then,  though  the  horse  was  ready,  the  man 
was  not.  I  departed  alone,  and  w'as  speedily 
lost  among  rocks  and  bogs  ;  nothing  was  visi¬ 
ble  but  the  wide,  flat,  open  black  waste,  all 
round  ;  and  far  away,  the  blue  hills  of  Perth¬ 
shire  rising  in  the  distant  horizon,  Isot  even 
the  mountain  bee  was  on  the  wing  to  give  life 
to  the  scene  ;  nay,  the  very  midges  seemed  to 
scorn  the  Moor  of  Rannoch  ;  no  water  stirred 
to  indicate  that  something  yet  moved  or  lived ; 
but  the  black  pool  stagnated  among  the  scanty 
and  yellow  rushes  of  the  dark  bog.  The 
heart-sinking  stillness  of  this  solitude,  the 
more  dreary  that  it  was  so  spacious,  was  un¬ 
disturbed  even  by  the  rustle  of  the  breeze; 
since  there  was  not  even  a  bush  of  heath  in 
which  the  breeze  could  have  rustled,  had  it 
been  so  inclined.  I  and  the  world  were  alone 
together,  as  some  one  says,  always  excepting 
the  horse,  who  very  sensibly  refused  to  go 
any  further.  At  length  the  guide  appeared, 
and  soon  found  a  track,  which,  in  no  long 
time,  neither  man  nor  horse  could  follow  ;  for 
in  no  long  time  there  was  no  longer  any  track. 
What  distance  remained  between  this  and 
Loch  Rannoch  I  knew  not,  and  nobody  knows; 
but  at  five  o’clock,  the  guide,  the  patient,  and 
the  horse,  found  themselves  severally  at  the 
head  of  the  lake ;  having  spent  eight  hours 
of  hard  labour  in  travelling  twelve  miles,  as 
it  is  called.  As  to  the  horse  he  might  as  well 
have  remained  at  Glencoe.  A  ride  this  was 
not,  by  any  figure  of  speech  ;  I  cannot  even 
call  it  a  walk ;  for  half  the  space  was  traversed 
by  jumping  over  bogs,  and  holes,  and  ditches 
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and  pits,  which  were  generally  so  wide  as  to 
demand  much  serious  meditation.  I  may 
fairly  say  that  I  jumped  half  the  way  from 
Glencoe  to  Loch  Rannoch. 

Pray  imagine  the  Moor  of  Rannoch  ;  for 
who  can  describe  it.  A  great  level  (I  hope 
the  word  will  pardon  this  abuse  of  it)  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  sixteen  or  twenty 
miles  long,  and  nearly  as  much  wide,  bound¬ 
ed  by  mountains,  so  distant  as  scarcely  to 
form  an  apprehensible  boundary;  open,  silent, 
solitary  ;  an  ocean  of  blackness  and  bogs,  a 
world  before  chaos;  not  so  good  as  chaos, 
since  its  elements  are  only  rooks  and  bogs, 
with  a  few  pools  of  water,  bogs  of  the  Styx 
and  waters  of  Cocytus,  with  one  great,  long, 
sinuous,  flat,  dreary,  black  Acheron-like  lake. 
Loch  Lydog,  near  which  arose  three  fir-trees, 
Jjjst  enough  to  remind  me  of  the  vacuity  of 
all  the  rest.  Not  a  sheep,  nor  a  cow;  even 
the  crow  shunned  it,  and  wheeled  his  croak- 
ing  flight  far  off  to  better  regions.  If  there 
was  a  blade  of  grass  anywhere,  it  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  dark  stems  of  the  black,  muddy 
sedges,  and  by  the  yellow  melancholy  rush  of 
the  bogs.^' 

This  picture  is  somewhat  overcharged,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  sportsman  ;  as 
upon  the  Moor  of  Rannoch  I  found  abund¬ 
ance  of  grouse  ;  though  the  shooting  is  ren¬ 
dered  perhaps  more  than  ordinarily  laborious 
from  the  vast  quantity  of  broken  and  boggy 
ground. 

To  proceed  :  the  author  continues — “  As 
our  trio  proceeded  in  such  a  saltatory  and  dis¬ 
jointed  manner,  I  had  not  much  opportunity 
of  talk  with  Mr. Macdonald;  but  if  he  thought 
he  had  caught  a  Saxon,  I  knew  full  w^ell  that 
I  had  caught  a  Highland  Tartar.  He  talked 
of  his  harvest,  and  of  the  favour  he  did  me 
by  coming,  and  of  the  time  he  should  lose  in 
returning :  with  much  more  that  I  well  knew, 
was,  in  no  long  time,  to  lead  to  some  demand 
beyond  his  bargain.  This,  however,  was  a 
point  not  to  be  argued  in  a  bog  :  I  hoped  that 
it  would  be  reserved  for  terra  firma.  On  terra 
firma  we  at  length  found  ourselves ;  some 
whisky  and  supper  were  ordered  as  an  extra 
gratuity,  and  the  two  guineas  were  presented 
with  all  imaginable  thanks  in  addition.  ^  I 
shall  lose  another  day  of  the  harvest  (said 
Sandy  Macdonald),  and  I  expect  ye’ll  give  me 
another  guinea.'  I  could  only  request  him 
to  excuse  me,  as  he  had  named  his  own  price, 
md  as  two  guineas  was  not  a  bad  exchange 
tor  the  two  shillings  he  would  have  gained  by 
lis  harvest.  He  remained  inflexible;  no,  did 
n*t  remain  any  thing,  but  became  insolent. 
A  length,  finding  his  eloquence  unavailing, 
“  Then  you  maun  give  me  eight  shillings  for 
cairying  your  umbrella."  The  knave  had 
caried  this  in  his  hand  for  a  few  miles  at  his 
owi  desire.  I  went  up  stairs.  In  a  minute, 
however,  he  was  at  the  door,  swearing  that  he 
woud  stay  there  all  night,  that  I  should  have 
no  sipper,  and  that  I  should  not  stir  till  he  was 
paidall  his  demand.  Accordingly,  I  betook 
mysdf  to  my  little  Horace,  listening  to  much 


abjurgation  and  vituperation,  both  in  Gaelic 
and  English ;  the  former  having  a  very  fero¬ 
cious  sound,  but  being,  fortunately,  a  dead 
letter.  But  finding,  after  an  hour,  that  he 
made  no  impression  on  Saxon  obstinacy,  he 
at  length  consoled  himself  by  saying  that  I 
was  not  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  would 
take  the  money.  1  assured  him  that  he 
was  right,  that  I  was  not  a  gentleman,  but 
an  informer,  and  that,  instead  of  paying  him, 
I  would  lodge  an  information  against  him  for 
letting  horses  on  hire  without  a  license.  It 
was  an  astounding  and  an  unexpected  blow  : 
aiid^  like  oil  on  the  stormy  sea  in  the  Naufra- 
gium  of  Erasmus,  it  caused  the  rage  of  the 
mountaineer  to  fall  at  once  to  a  moderate 
level ;  but  not  till  after  he  had  protested  that 
he  had  been  once  ruined  already  by  an  infor¬ 
mation,  and  would  be  ruined  again  rather 
than  submit  to  a  Sassanach.  The  man  got 
his  money  and  departed,  vowing  revenge 
against  the  next  Saxon  who  should  fall  into 
his  clutches.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that 
travellers  in  the  Highlands  call  the  people 
extortioners  ;  for,  in  the  matter  of  horses,  you 
will  find  nearly  the  same  wherever  you  go." 

As  we  never  hired  a  saddle  horse  during 
our  whole  excursion,  we  did  not  place  our¬ 
selves  in  a  similar  situation  ;  but  we  repeat¬ 
edly  engaged  carts  for  the  purpose  of  convey¬ 
ing  our  luggage,  and  had  never  any  reason 
to  complain  of  exorbitant  charges :  it  is  true;? 
we  uniformly  made  our  own  bargain  before  a 
full  hiring;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that, 
on  these  occasions,  we  experienced  very  little 
delay,  and  uniformly  found  the  utmost  civility 
from  the  person  (generally  a  youngster)  who 
attended  the  cart.  One  exception  truth  and 
candour  compel  me  to  notice  :  I  engaged  a 
lad  to  attend  me  one  day  in  Caithness  ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  day  I  offered  him 
half  a  crown,  having  well  supplied  him  with 
provisions :  he  hesitated,  and  went  away 
grumbling  dissatisfaction,  saying  that  I  ought 
to  have  given  him  five  shillings.  We  expe¬ 
rienced  several  gross  impositions  from  the 
Lowlanders,  but  of  the  Highlanders  we  had 
no  reason  to  complain  ;  yet  whenever  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  are  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  advisable  to  ipake  a  bargain  be¬ 
forehand. 


RaejE  Aves.-— On  Monday  week,  a  few  birds  were 
observed  on  some  larch-trees  in  the  parish  of  Meth- 
ven,  apparently  feeding  on  some  part  of  the  cones  of 
the  fir.  As  they  did  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  this 
country,  three  of  them  were  shot,  and  on  inspection, 
they  were  found  to  correspond  with  the  description 
of  the  parrot  cross-bill,  given  by  White  in  his  “  Na¬ 
tural  History  of  Selborne,”  who  states  that  they  are 
natives  of  Germany,  principally  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  male  is  of  a  red  colour  on 
the  head,  breast,  and  back,  with  the  wings  and  tail  of 
a  dark  brown.  The  female  in  colour  is  somewhat 
similar  to  a  green  linnet.  Both  have  bills  indicating 
their  relation  to  the  parrot  species. — Edinburgh 
Jmrnalt 
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DUCK  SHOOTING  IN  CHESAPEAKE 

BAY. 


(From  the  American  Turf  Hegistei .) 

There  are  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  wild  ducks 
that  frequent  the  Susquehanna  and  Chesapeake, 
differing  in  size,  colour  of  plumage,  and  flavour ; 
at  the  head  of  which  the  canvass-back  is  placed  by 
universal  consent.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  them,  placed  in  an  order  of  excellence  : — first, 
the  canvass-back  (two  varieties),  red  head,  bald 
pate,  black  head  (three  vaiieties),  blue  wing,  mal¬ 
lard,  black  duck,  summer  duck,  teal,  bull  head, 
grey  duck,  widgeon,  spoon-bill,  sprig  tail,  dipper, 
coote,  water  witch,  hairy  crown,  fisherman,  south 
southerly,  and  perhaps  others  not  recollected  ;  be¬ 
sides  swans,  geese,  brant,  &c.  &c. 

Few  epicures  can  distinguish  the  flesh  of  the 
canvass-back  from  that  of  the  red  head,  and  some 
other  ducks,  by  tasting.  The  small  number  of 
those  who  can  taste  any  difference  give  the  can¬ 
vass-back  the  preference  ;  whilst  the  much  larger 
number  who  cannot,  are  not  competent  to  decide  ; 
therefore  the  canvass-back  has  it.  De  gnstibus 
non  disputandum ;  but  many  persons,  particularly 
foreigners,  who  have  been  loudest  in  praising  the 
delicacy  and  flavour  of  the  canvass-back  have 
never  tasted  it,  having  been  delighted  with  the 
flesh  of  other  ducks  imposed  upon  them  for  the 
canvass-back.  Yankee  landlords  frequently  prac¬ 
tise  this  trick,  when  they  I'eceive  John  Bull  on  his 
travels. 

A  pair  of  fat  canvass-backs,  male  and  female, 
weigh  from  six  to  seven  pounds.  This  duck  has 
been  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
other  ornithologists,  except  that  they  have  omitted 
to  mention  that  there  are  two  varieties.  One  has 
a  shorter  neck  than  the  other,  and  its  breast  (un¬ 
like  the  other’s)  is  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  the  wild  ducks  live  on 
the  same  food,  which  is  the  roots  of  a  grass  that 
grows  in  the  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
The  root  of  this  grass  is  three  inches  long,  and 
terminates,  in  a  bulb,  white,  like  celery.  This 
grass  grows  on  the  shoals  in  the  Susquehanna, 
and  most  other  rivers  that  empty  into  the 
Chesapeake,  in  four,  six,  and  ten  feet  water; 
but  never  where  the  tide  leaves  the  bnttom  dry. 
The  blade  is  six  feet  long  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
like  a  narrow  ribbon.  It  grows  so  thick  all  over 
the  flats,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  can  be  pushed  through  it  when  the  tide  is  out ; 
and  when  the  ducks  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  the 
tops  float  ashore  in  large  patches,  where  it  is  rolled 
up  in  windrows  by  the  surf. 

It  is  a  common  error  that  some  ducks  depend 
upon  others  to  dive  for  their  food,  and  take  it  from 
them  when  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
Nature  provides  every  duck  with  the  means  of 
procuring  its  own  subsistence.  The  canvass-back, 
and  most  other  ducks,  dive  for  the  roots  of  grass, 
frequently  in  ten  feet  water ;  and  generally  swal¬ 
low  it  before  they  come  to  the  surface.  The  bald 
pate  does  not  dive  for  its  food  ;  but  feeds  in  shoal 
water,  by  running  its  head  under,  leaving  its  body 
out  like  the  swan  and  goose.  When  the  tide  is 
over  the  marshes,  so  that  the  bald  pate  cannot 
touch  the  bottom,  it  goes  where  other  ducks  are 
diving,  and  picks  up  such  pieces  of  grass  roots  as 
they  cast  away.  It  is  curious  that  this  duck  does 
not  dive  for  its  food,  because,  when  it  is  wounded, 
it  proves  the  most  expert  and  persevering  diver  of 
any  other.  It  has  never  been  known  to  tole  to 


dog  or  flag.  When  the  other  ducks,  in  the  same 
flock,  are  swimming  in  to  see  the  dog,  the  bald 
pate  always  keeps  his  distance,  without  exhibiting 
the  slightest  curiosity.  The  head  of  this  duck  is 
not  actually  bald  ;  but  it  has  a  stripe  of  white 
feathers  running  from  its  bill  towards  the  top  of 
its  head,  from  which  it  is  presumed  to  derive  its 
name.  The  rest  of  the  drake’s  head  is  covered 
with  shining  green  plumage,  terminating  in  a  tuft 
on  the  top. 

The  wild  ducks  arrive  in  the  Susquehanna  about 
the  first  of  October,  and  remain  somewhere  in  the 
Chesapeake  until  the  middle  of  March,.  They  do 
not  all  arrive  nor  depart  at  the  same  time.  The 
different  species  come  and  go,  some  earlier  and 
others  later.  The  blue  wing  comes  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  the  black  head  does  not 
leave  here  until  the  middle  of  April.  Each  kind 
comes  and  goes  in  distinct  flocks,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods.  Ducks  of  a  different  species  never  associate. 
They  are  compelled  frequently  to  meet  on  the  same 
feeding  grounds,  but  they  never  roost  together, 
nor  fly  in  the  same  flock  when  they  are  scared  up 
together  from  the  feeding  grounds.  Each  kind 
separates  into  distinct  flocks,  and  goes  different 
ways.  Before  they  leave  here  in  the  spring,  they 
prepare  themselves  for  a  long  flight  by  filling  their 
craws  with  gravel,  which  they  pick  up  on  the 
shores.  At  this  time  they  ai’e  lean  and  eat  snails, 
which  gives  their  flesh  a  rancid  taste.  They  come 
in  the  fall  from  Canada,  where  they  hatch  during 
the  summer  ;  and  when  the  pools  and  rivers  freeze 
up  there,  they  come  here  in  quest  of  food.  Mr. 
Wilson  says,  that  he  has  no  certain  accounts  of 
the  canvass-back  south  of  James  river,  Va.  I  have 
seen  large  flocks  of  them  on  the  lakes  in  West 
Louisiana ;  and  they  are  frequently  sold  in  the 
New  Orleans  market  of  excellent  flavour.  They 
breed  in  great  abundance,  with  other  ducks,  on 
the  sea  marshes  and  small  islands  that  are  not 
habitable,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Large  patches  of  ground  are  taken  up  with  their 
nests,  which  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 
about  four  feet  apart.  Many  persons  visit  their 
breeding  grounds  in  boats,  and  return  with  bushels 
of  their  eggs.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  these 
ducks  come  to  the  Chesapeake,  because  their  feed¬ 
ing  places,  in  their  native  region,  are  never  frozen. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  several  varieties  of 
ducks  hav^e  been  produced  by  crosses  betwixt  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  ;  but  this  theory  is  not  supported  by 
any  known  facts  or  good  reasoning.  The  varieties 
of  ducks  were  no  doubt  created  originally  distinct, 
like  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  ;  and  man 
is  the  only  animal  in  creation  (when  left  in  his 
natural  state)  that  does  not  always  breed  to  one  of 
its  own  variety.  The  order  and  beauty  of  natuic 
would  be  destroyed  except  for  this  undeviating  ii- 
stinct. 

When  the  ducks  first  arrive  from  the  noich, 
they  light  in  the  bay  below  Havre  de  Grace,  on 
the  Penny  shoals,  covering  the  water  by  aa’es. 
They  are  lean ;  but  being  voracious,  and  hrv'ing 
abundance  of  their  favourite  grass  to  feed  ipon, 
in  about  two  weeks  they  become  fat.  Whei  they 
are  disturbed  upon  these  shoals  by  boats  they 
rise  from  the  water  in  flocks  that  darken  tic  air  ; 
and  the  noise  of  their  wings  can  be  head  five 
miles  or  more  on  the  water,  resembling  distant 
thunder.  As  soon  as  the  mornings  becone  cold 
and  frosty,  and  the  waters  rough  in  the  biy,  they 
come  into  the  creeks  and  along  the  shore  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  other  rivers  of  the  Cheapeake, 
to  feed.  Then  the  shooting  begins. 
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A  detail  of  all  the  various  stratagems  practised 
to  kill  ducks  would  be  tedious.  We  will  therefore 
give  a  short  account  of  some  of  them. 

Toling  begins  when  the  ducks  first  approach  the 
shores,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  is 
practised  in  this  manner  : — An  active  dog  that  is 
trained  to  run  after  stones  is  started  from  behind 
a  blind,  by  throwing  for  him  on  the  shore,  near 
the  edge  of  the  water,  whilst  the  gunner  lays  con¬ 
cealed.  The  dog  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
rapid  motion,  and  all 'the  time  in  sight  of  the 
ducks — bounding  over  the  rocks  and  flourishing 
his  bushy  tail ;  but  he  must  not  bark,  for  that 
would  frighten  them.  As  soon  as  the  ducks  see 
the  dog  playing  on  the  shore,  they  stretch  out 
their  necks  in  amazement ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  un¬ 
conscious  movement,  swim  towards  him  with  a 
vacant  stare,  as  if  they  were  spell-bound.  This 
sport  is  very  liable  to  interruption  ;  if  they  see  a 
boat,  or  a  man,  or  another  dog,  or  any  living  thing 
besides  the  toler,  they  will  swim  or  fly  away. 
They  must  see  but  the  one  attracting  object :  as 
soon  as  their  attention  is  divided  the  charm  is 
broken,  and  they  become  sensible  of  their  danger. 
If  two  dogs  be  started  to  tole  together,  the  ducks 
wdll  fly.  They  will  frequently  come  to  a  coloured 
handkerchief,  or  flag,  waved  on  the  end  of  a  pole  ; 
but  the  dog  must  not  be  in  sight  when  the  flag  is 
shown,  or  he  will  destroy  the  effect  of  it.  The 
young  ducks  that  never  saw  a  dog  before  are  more 
easily  toled,  and  the  old  ones  in  the  same  flock 
follow  them.  Sometimes  a  dozen  or  less  leave  a 
large  flock  and  swim  in  ;  but  frequently  the  whole 
flock,  consisting  of  many  hundreds.  Indeed  all 
that  are  near  enough  to  have  a  fair  view  of  the 
dog,  come  driving  a-head  in  a  tumultuous  man¬ 
ner  ;  those  on  the  outside  flying  and  lighting  be¬ 
fore  these  nearest,  and  striving  to  get  ashore  first. 
The  flock  is  kept  in  an  uproar  by  the  successive 
flights  of  those  alternately  thrown  in  the  rear, 
until  all  get  near  enough  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the 
fatal  show.  This,  however,  is  not  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  toling.  I  have  several  times  seen  them  come 
in  this  style,  but  they  generally  swim  in  without 
flying.  It  is  a  critical  juncture  when  the  ducks 
are  coming  .  the  gunner  is  uneasy,  lest  his  dog 
should  prove  intractable  and  spoil  the  shot.  The 
toler  [dog]  pays  no  attention  to  the  ducks  when 
he  is  first  started,  because  they  are  then  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  off;  but  as  they  approach 
nearer  he  begins  to  care  less  and  less  about  the 
stones  that  are  thrown  for  him,  occasionally  whin¬ 
ing  and  casting  longing  looks  at  the  ducks.  It 
now  requires  all  the  art  and  authority  of  the  master 
(who  must  not  speak  loud,  nor  show  himself,  but 
direct  his  dog  by  wavdng  his  hand)  to  keep  him  in 
the  line  of  his  duty,  which  cannot  always  be  done  ; 
for  instinct  frequently  overcomes  the  best  training. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  dog  refuses  to  run, 
after  the  ducks  come  within  sixty  or  eighty  yards 
of  hitn,  bxit  stops  to  look  at  them.  There  he 
stands ;  or,  if  spoken  to  sharply,  sits  down  on  his 
tail — lifting  his  fore  feet  and  whining  with  anxiety, 
as  he  looks  first  at  the  ducks  and  then  at  the  gun¬ 
ner,  expecting  him  to  fire.  The  impatience  of  the 
dog  often  compels  the  gunners  to  fire  before  the 
ducks  are  near  enough,  and  kill  two  or  three, 
when  they  might  have  slaughtered  them  by  dozens, 
if  the  dog  had  continued  playing.  The  dogs  that 
are  trained  to  tole  should  never  be  suffered  to  bring 
the  dead  ducks  out  of  the  water,  they  will  seldom 
play  long  enough  after  they  have  mouthed  the 
ducks  and  licked  their  blood.  As  a  dog  can  never 
be  taught  to  know  that  the  ducks  are  attracted  by 


his  playing,  he  cannot  always  he  made  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  after  the  ducks  come  near  enough  to  en¬ 
gage  his  attention.  There  are  generally  two  or 
more  gunners  in  the  same  blind;  and  when  no 
accident  happens,  and  the  dog  runs  as  he  ought  to 
do,  the  ducks  are  brought  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  shore,  and  the  dog  is  manoeuvered  so  as  to 
huddle  them  together.  No  one  moves  until  he 
that  plays  the  dog  throws  his  last  stone,  and  tells 
the  others  to  get  ready :  he  gives  ample  time  to 
take  aim,  and  pronounces  the  word  fire.  Then 
every  gun  pours  a  shower  of  shot  on  that  part  of 
the  flock  opposite  to  it.  A  scene  of  confusion  en¬ 
sues  :  the  routed  ducks  rise  up,  beating  the  water 
with  their  wings  :  rows  of  ducks,  op{)osite  the 
battery,  are  stretched  upon  their  backs,  dying  the 
waves  with  their  blood;  whilst  the  cripples  are 
flapping  and  diving  about  in  every  direction.  Be¬ 
fore  the  shooters  have  time  to  get  upon  their  feet, 
the  water  dogs  have  rushed  out  of  the  blind,  some 
of  them  are  bringing  the  dead  ducks  ashore,  and 
others  plunging  about  in  pursuit  of  the  wounded. 
Great  numbers  are  killed  by  this  stratagem.  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  forty-two  canvass-backs  and 
red  heads  killed  by  three  simultaneous  discharges, 
besides  fifteen  w'ounded,  that  were  picked  up  by 
boats.  I  knew  a  party  of  three  gunners  to  kill 
seventy-six  ducks,  at  three  shots  a-piece,  one 
morning;  and  the  next,  ninety-five  at  four  shots. 
I  have  heard  of  larger  numbers  being  killed,  but 
nev'er  saw’  it,  I  have  seen  the  same  flock  of  ducks 
toled  three  times  in  the  same  day,  and  shot  at 
each  time;  but  this  does  not  often  occur.  They 
get  very  shy  after  they  have  been  decoyed  a  few 
times,  and  will  fly  at  the  sight  of  a  dog.  The  can- 
vass-back,  red  head,  and  black  head,  are  easily 
toled  ;  but  there  are  several  kinds  of  ducks  that 
never  have  been  known  to  tole.  The  best  time  of 
the  day  is  from  sunrise  till  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  ;  but  I  have  seen  them  toled  every  hour 
in  the  day  ;  and  they  will  come  to  a  white  dog  or 
flag  by  moonlight. 

The  gunner  that  pursues  ducks  by  moonlight 
has  a  small  skiff,  built  for  the  purpose,  so  light 
that  he  can  lift  it  out  of  the  w’ater  and  haul  it  across 
the  marshes  aud  bars.  He  rows  it  with  a  paddle 
in  each  hand,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  bow.  If 
the  water  is  calm,  he  loads  it  with  stone,  which, 
with  his  own  weight,  sinks  it  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface.  When  he  discovers  a  flock  of  ducks 
feeding,  he  lays  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  skulls  it  forward  slowly,  with  one  hand  ex¬ 
tended  behind  him — keeping  his  boat,  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  in  the  shadow  of  some  projecting  bank  or 
wood,  until  he  gets  within  shooting  distance. 
Then  he  raises  his  head  to  take  aim,  and  generally 
makes  great  slaughter.  It  is  not  unusual  for  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  ducks  to  be  picked  up  after  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  single  barrel,  besides  a  great  many 
cripples  that  make  their  escape  by  diving  and  put¬ 
ting  up  nothing  but  their  bills  above  the  moonlit 
surface  for  air.  Some  of  these  boats  are  armed 
with  a  swivel  gun,  carrying  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  powder  and  one  pound  of  shot.  This  plan  of 
pursuing  ducks  in  boats  alarms  them  more  than 
any  other,  and  will  probably  drive  them  away  from 
the  Susquehanna,  if  continued  a  few  years  longer. 
Last  winter  they  left  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Fenny  shoals  about  the  middle  of  December,  and 
did  not  return  again  during  the  winter  nor  the 
ensuing  spring.  They  went  farther  down  the  bay, 
where  the  water  is  too  rough  for  small  boats  to 
follow  them.  When  they  first  arrive  from  the 
north  they  will  permit  a  boat,  in  the  daytime,  to 
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approach  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  if  the  gun¬ 
ner  be  concealed  behind  bushes,  stuck  up  along 
the  sides  of  it ;  and  many  are  killed  in  this  way. 
But  after  they  have  been  shot  at  a  few  times,  there 
is  no  chance  of  getting  near  them.  When  the 
nights  are  dark  they  sleep  in  flocks,  with  their  heads 
under  their  wings,  having  sentinels  placed  around 
on  the  look  out ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  pre¬ 
caution,  the  gunners  have  manceuvered  their  boats 
with  so  much  silence  and  skill,  as  to  get  into  the 
middle  of  the  flock  and  strike  the  ducks  with  their 
paddles  before  they  awoke.  A  few  shots  fired  at 
them  when  they  are  sleeping  will  driv'e  them  from 
the  neighbourhood. — Nothing  frightens  them  so 
much  as  surprising  them  at  roost. 

When  they  are  not  chased  away  by  boats,  they 
feed  along  the  shores  and  in  the  creeks,  near 
enough  to  be  shot  in  the  daytime,  and  also  at 
night  when  the  moon  shines.  The  gunner  is 
obliged  to  crawl  frequently  several  hundred  yards, 
dragging  his  gun  by  his  side,  keeping  a  bush  or 
bank  betwixt  him  and  the  ducks,  to  get  a  shot  at 
them  ;  or  lay  in  wait,  sometimes  for  hours,  behind 
a  blind,  until  they  feed  in  near  enough.  As  they 
never  all  dive  at  the  same  time — about  half  the 
flock  being  above  the  surface,  whilst  the  rest  are 
below — it  is  no  easy  matter  to  steal  upon  them  un¬ 
discovered.  Shooting  them  from  the  shore  does 
not  drive  them  from  the  neighbourhood  like  fol¬ 
lowing  them  in  boats.  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
twelve  and  fifteen  killed  by  one  discharge,  when 
they  were  feeding  near  the  shore. 

When  the  ducks  are  not  driven  away,  they  roost 
every  night,  during  the  dark  of  the  moon,  on  the 
Penny  shoals  ;  and  fly  into  the  rivers  and  creeks 
every  morning,  from  daybreak  until  ten  o’clock, 
to  feed,  and  return  again  in  the  afternoon,  from 
all  quarters,  to  sleep  on  the  shoals,  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  land.  It  is  this  flying  to  and  from  their 
feeding  grounds  that  makes  the  shooting  on  the 
wing  at  the  different  points. 

A  dozen  or  more  gunners  (who  are  first-rate 
shots)  go  out  in  their  skiffs  from  Havre  de  Grace 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  and  station  them¬ 
selves  in  a  line,  one  in  each  boat,  betwixt  Wat¬ 
son’s  island  and  the  town,  to  shoot  at  the  ducks  as 
they  fly  to  and  from  their  feeding  grounds,  betwixt 
the  island  and  Port  Deposit.  This  floating  battery 
makes  a  fine  display  when  viewed  from  the  town 
or  the  opposite  shore.  When  a  flock  or  single 
duck  is  seen  by  one  of  the  shooters,  the  words 
“  Mark,  coming  up”  (or  “  down”),  are  sounded 
from  one  to  another  along  the  line,  and  all  squat 
low  in  their  boats  ;  first  the  red  flash  is  seen,  with 
a  volume  of  smoke  ;  and  then  the  duck  down  top¬ 
pling  from  the  air,  with  a  loud  plunge  into  the 
water ;  and  after  that  conies  the  report,  repeated 
by  forty  echoes.  This  scene  is  acted  every  few 
minutes,  for  hours  together.  The  ducks  fly  very 
high  here,  and  generally  singly,  or  in  small 
bunches  ;  and  it  requires  guns  of  the  largest  size, 
and  a  shooter  accustomed  to  the  management  of  a 
boat,  to  kill  them.  These  boats  are  too  small  to 
carry  more  than  one  person,  and  will  upset  if  a 
gun  be  awkwardly  fired  out  of  them.  The  gunner 
stands  up  to  load  his  piece,  and  sometimes  sits 
down,  or  lies  flat  on  his  back,  to  fire. 

The  points  at  the  mouths  of  almost  all  the  rivers 
and  creeks  that  empty  into  the  Chesapeake  make 
shooting  at  times.  When  the  wind  blows  hard  on, 
it  sets  the  ducks  nearer  these  points  than  they  in¬ 
tended  flying,  and  gives  the  shooter  a  chance  of 
killing  them.  Various  stratagems  are  practised  to 
bring  the  ducks  within  shooting  distance  j  such 


as  flying  kites,  stationing  boats,  &c.,  but  they  sel¬ 
dom  answer. 

Spesutia  Island  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  stream,  about  three  miles  in  length, 
called  the  Narrows,  which  is  the  best  place  for 
shooting  ducks  on  the  wing  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
The  shooters  repair  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the 
Narrows  before  day  dawns,  and  station  themselves, 
at  convenient  distances  apart,  in  the  mai'sh  amongst 
the  reeds,  on  both  sides  of  the  pass.  As  soon  as 
day  dawns  the  ducks  commence  flying  through 
the  narrows,  to  get  to  their  feeding  grounds,  and 
thereby  avoid  going  several  miles  round  the  island  : 
they  often  continue  passing  until  noon.  Every 
duck  that  goes  through  low  enough  may  be  said  to 
run  the  gauntlet ;  there  being  sometimes  a  dozen 
sharpshooters  on  both  sides  of  him.  Each  shooter 
has  one  or  more  water  dogs,  that  crouch  on  the 
ground  until  he  puts  up  his  gun  to  fire,  keeping 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ducks  ;  and  the  instant  one 
gives  way  in  the  air,  they  plunge  in  before  it 
strikes  the  water.  If  the  ducks  are  fat  and  have 
far  to  fall,  they  split  the  skin  on  their  breasts, 
burying  themselves  beneath  the  water  or  bound¬ 
ing  up  several  feet  from  the  surface.  Some  of 
these  dogs  will  remain  in  the  water  half  an  hour 
or  more  in  very  cold  weather,  pursuing  a  wounded 
duck  ;  and  will  seldom  abandon  the  chase  whilst 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  success,  unless  they 
are  called  in.  Mr.  Veazy,  who  lived  on  Spesutia 
island,  informed  me  that  he  usually  killed  fifteen 
or  twenty  ducks,  and  sometimes  more,  before 
breakfast.  One  morning  he  killed  eighteen  can- 
vass-backs,  besides  four  other  ducks,  in  half  an 
hour.  He  and  five  other  shooters  killed  seventy- 
two  canvass-backs  on  the  wing,  besides  others  not 
counted,  betwixt  day-light  and  nine  o’clock,  a.  m. 
Mr.  Hall,  the  liberal  proprietor  of  the  island,  per¬ 
mits  any  gentleman  to  gun  there  that  chooses. 

There  are  some  points  on  Elk  river  where  ducks 
are  killed  on  the  wing.  Ordinary  Point,  on  Sassa- 
frass  river — Abbey  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Back 
river — Ricketts’  Point,  at  the  end  of  Gunpowder 
neck,  are  excellent  gunning  grounds.  Mr.  Ricketts 
furnishes  entertainment  for  gunners  at  the  mode¬ 
rate  price  of  one  dollar  a  day,  with  the  privilege 
of  shooting  on  his  grounds.  He  formerly  did  it 
gratis,  but  found  this  too  expensive. 

Carroll’s  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gunpowder 
river,  opposite  Ricketts’  Point,  is  the  best  place  to 
kill  ducks  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  not  excepting 
Miller’s  island.  It  is  at  present  rented  by  a  club, 
by  the  rules  of  which  no  member  is  permitted  to 
invite  his  best  friend  to  shoot  with  him.  Such  a 
rule  as  this  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  in  the 
state.  The  very  hospitable  proprietors  of  the 
shores  in  Maryland  never  refuse  strangers  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  shooting ;  and  one  of  the  members  even 
of  the  Carroll’s  Island  Club  would  not  be  turned 
away.  The  Havre  de  Grace  sharp-shooters  have 
it  in  contemplation,  next  fall,  to  rent  some  conve¬ 
nient  place  near  this  island,  and  range  their  float¬ 
ing  battery  every  morning,  in  a  line  with  the  bar 
that  connects  the  island  with  the  main  land. 

When  the  rivers  are  frozen,  the  ducks  fly  up 
and  down  the  shores,  looking  for  holes  in  the  ice. 
If  there  are  none,  they  go  down  the  bay  where  the 
water  is  open.  If  they  find  a  hole,  they  crowd 
into  it  thick  as  they  can  sit.  Holes  are  sometimes 
cut  in  the  ice ;  and  if  they  could  be  kept  open, 
almost  any  number  of  ducks  could  be  killed.  If  a 
number  of  stones  or  chinks  of  wood  (such  as  are 
found  on  the  shore)  be  thrown  out  on  the  ice,  the 
ducks  that  are  flying  at  a  great  distance,  on  the 
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look  out  for  holes,  will  mistake  them  for  ducks 
feeding,  and  fly  to  them  or  near  enough  to  be  shot. 
These  stones,  when  viewed  separately,  bear  a  very 
faint  resemblance  to  ducks  ;  yet  the  tout  ensemble, 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  flock.  Ducks  calved  of  wood  and 
painted  would  answer  the  purpose  much  better. 
I  have  often  seen  flocks  of  ducks  light  down  on 
the  ice  amongst  the  stones  before  they  discovered 
their  mistake. 

When  the  ice  breaks  up  and  comes  floating  down 
in  large  masses,  the  gunners  go  out  in  their  boats, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  white  linen ;  and  their  boats 
being  of  the  same  colour,  look  like  cakes  of  ice. 
The  ducks  will  suffer  them  to  come  within  shoot¬ 
ing  distance,  if  the  float  with  the  current ;  but  if 
they  attempt  to  work  up  against  it,  the  ducks  will 
fly  ;  for  they  know  that  ice  never  runs  against  the 
current.  This  sport  is  procured  by  labour  and 
exposure,  but  often  rewards  the  gunner. 

The  art  of  killing  ducks  is  not  to  be  acquired 
without  an  apprenticeship  ;  and  unless  the  person 
who  undertakes  it  has  a  passion  for  it,  he  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  expert  or  successful.  Any 
one  may  kill  ducks  sitting,  in  a  flock,  if  they  are 
near  ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  learning  how 
to  practise  the  stratagems  necessary  to  get  near 
enough.  The  gunner  should  know  how  to  tole, 
to  manoeuvre  a  skiflf,  and  to  shoot  single  ducks  on 
the  wing.  He  should  be  an  accurate  judge  of  dis¬ 
tances,  both  on  the  water  and  in  the  air  ;  he  must 
have  a  strong  eye  and  a  steady  hand  ;  and  never 
liable  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  surprise  or 
excitement.  He  should  be  bold,  patient,  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  hardy.  He  must  rise  before  dawn  in 
the  coldest  weather,  or  be  exposed  during  the 
night,  in  his  skiff,  amongst  drifting  ice ;  and  often 
stand  half  leg  deep  in  the  marsh  for  hours,  to 
“  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.”  The 
ducks  fly  nearer  the  points  in  a  storm  of  sleet  or 
snow. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  killing  on  the 
wing  by  shooting  a-head  of  the  bird ;  but  the  best 
shots,  of  whom  I  have  inquired,  all  inform  me  that 
they  never  aim  a-head  of  a  duck  passing  them, 
but  directly  at  its  head  or  neck,  keeping  their  guns 
moving  with  it  when  they  pull  the  trigger :  and 
they  all  say  that  ducks  cannot  be  killed  with  cer¬ 
tainty  in  any  other  manner. 

^  The  dipper  is  seldom  killed,  either  flying  or 
sitting.  This  duck  flies  like  an  arrow,  generally 
about  a  foot  from  the  surface  ;  and  dives  from  the 
air  into  the  water  at  the  flash,  quick  enough  to 
avoid  the  shot.  I  walked  up  near  some  twenty 
dippers  feeding :  the  other  ducks  that  were  with 
them  flew,  but  they  remained  within  twenty-five 
yards  of  me.  They  stopped  diving  and  fixed  their 
eyes  on  me  without  moving.  Knowing  that  they 
were  not  so  easily  killed  on  the  water,  I  hallooed, 
to  make  them  fly  from  me,  intending  to  shoot 
after  them ;  but  they  refused  to  rise,  and  sat  all  in 
readiness.  I  put  up  my  gun  several  times  to  de¬ 
ceive  them,  and  took  it  down  again,  without  firing. 
A1  length,  when  I  thought  they  were  off  their 
guard,  I  fired  my  percussion  gun  at  them.  The 
shot  made  the  water  boil  where  they  had  been 
sitting  close  together ;  but  every  one  of  them  dove 
after  they  saw  the  blaze  at  the  muzzle,  and  before 
the  shot  reached  them,  and,  coming  up  one  at 
a  time,  flew  away.  S.  H. 


Game  Chicken  v.  Raven. — A  fight,  which  excited 
great  interest,  ”  came  off”  on  Friday  last,  at  Drips- 
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hill,  near  Malvern,  the  residence  of  Francis  Charlton, 
Esq.  It  was  not  one  of  those  sanguinary,  brutal 
contests,  which  are  occasionally  witnessed  in  the 
prize  ring  ;  but  it  was  a  battle  in  self-defence,  and, 
therefore,  in  no  respect  objectionable.  It  appears, 
that  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  a  game  hen,  with 
her  brood,  was  feeding  in  a  field  near  Mr.  Charlton’s 
house,  when  a  labourer  observed  a  raven  fighting 
with  the  hen.  He  immediately  ran  and  separated 
them  ;  but  the  affection  of  the  hen  for  her  brood  in¬ 
duced  her  to  resume  the  contest,  and  she  so  disabled 
her  antagonist,  that  he  died  on  the  field.  The  raven 
was  brought  to  our  office  on  Saturday  last,  and  has 
since  been  sent  to  the  Museum  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  in  this  city.  Its  wings,  when  expanded, 
measure  from  tip  to  tip  3  feet  1  inch,  and  it  weighs 
(though  poor  in  flesh),  upwards  of  3lbs.  Its  beak 
is  remarkably  strong,  and  its  plumage  remarkably 
beautiful. — Worcester  Herald, 


Trotting  Extraordinary. — On  Saturday  the  2d 
inst.  a  trotting  match  took  place  at  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire.  A  number  of  farmers,  &c.,  were  regaling 
themselves  after  dinner,  when  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  respective  ages  and  properties  of 
their  horses,  and  strange  to  say,  one  said  his  horse 
was  then  36  years  of  age,  another  said  his  was  26, 
the  other  said  his  was  25,  which  altogether  amounted 
to  87  years.  Each  of  them  praised  his  animal,  and 
related  the  feats  it  had  performed.  A  match  was 
then  proposed  for  a  dozen  of  wine,  to  trot  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  Halfpenny  House,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
the  winner  to  be  shot  free.  The  line  of  road  is  very 
hilly  and  remarkably  bad.  The  respective  horses 
were  brought  to  the  post,  and  went  off  at  a  moderate 
pace.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  one  of  them  was 
only  tw’elve  and  a  half  hands  high.  During  the  first 
two  miles,  the  pony  was  a  great  deal  in  the  rear,  but 
at  the  third  mile  end,  the  pony  kept  gaining  upon 
the  other  two  at  every  stride,  although  ascending  a 
long  and  steep  hill,  but  when  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  the  brave  little  animal  came  alongside 
of  the  others,  apparently  little  worse  for  wear.  The 
last  mile  of  road  is  fine,  and  regularly  sloping ;  it 
was  here  the  pony  made  an  effort,  and  came  aw’ay 
from  the  other  two,  and  won  in  the  grandest  style. 
The  winner  was  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Terry,  of 
Askrigg,  auctioneer,  &c. 


A  Shark  taken  in  the  Dornoch  Frith. — On  Fri¬ 
day  week,  a  large  fish  was  observed  floundering  in 
shallow  water,  not  far  from  the  beach  at  Ardjuchy 
Point,  near  Tain,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  re¬ 
ceding  tide.  In  struggling  to  get  away,  the  fish 
had  scooped  with  his  tail  a  large  hole  in  the  sand, 
upwards  of  two  feet  deep.  His  head  was  directed 
towards  the  sea,  but  his  strength  was  so  much  ex¬ 
hausted,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  escaping. 
He  lived  for  some  time  after  being  secured,  and  the 
young  men  who  found  him  conjectured  their  prize 
was  a  porpoise.  He  was  taken  into  Tain,  when 
hundreds  flocked  to  see  the  curiosity,  and  among  the 
rest,  several  respectable  individuals,  who  had  been 
in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  at 
once  pronounced  it  to  be  a  shark.  This  monster  is 
8  feet  1  inch  in  length,  4  feet  9  inches  round  the 
middle,  and  his  estimated  weight  is  about  3  cwt.  His 
jaws  are  each  armed  with  four  rows  of  sharp  thick-set 
teeth.  He  is  not  full  grown,  but  as  he  is,  his  ap¬ 
pearance  is  calculated  to  impress  one  with  the  idea 
of  what  a  formidable  enemy  he  would  be  in  his 
native  element.  There  was  not  for  several  days 
preceding,  any  severe  storm  from  the  east  to  drive 
him  up  the  Frith, 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 


THE  FLYING  LEAP. 

Tlie  position  in  the  standing  leap  is  applicable 
also  to  the  flying  leap.  It  is  easier  to  sit  by  an 
experienced  horseman,  because  the  horse’s  body 
preserves  a  more  horizontal  position,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  animal  taking  his  spring  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  1  ar  and  going  further 
over — the  rise  and  fall  are  not  so  distinctly  mark¬ 
ed.  In  consequence,  the  rider  has  no  occasion  to 
bring  his  body  quite  so  forward  when  tlie  horse’s 
foi’P  legs  rise,  as  the  spring  from  the  hind  legs  im¬ 
mediately  follows.  Therefore,  keep  your  body 
upright,  keep  your  hand  down,  take  hold  with  your 
legs  in  the  manner  described  under  the  preceding 
head  ;  and  as  the  horse  springs  slip  your  breech 
forward,  and  your  body  will  not  fail  to  take 
the  corresponding  motion  of  leaning  back.  Let 
your  body  become  upright,  keep  your  knee  and 
legs  firmly  grasped  till  the  hind  feet  have  come  to 
the  ground,  bearing  the  horse’s  mouth  nicely  in 
your  hand  as  he  alights. 

The  horse  should  rather  canter  than  go  full 
gallop  at  a  flying  leap ;  and  yet  it  should  be  done 
in  a  determined  manner  both  by  the  horse  and  his 
rider  :  if  the  rider  hesitate,  or  manifest  any  timidity, 
the  horse  will  immediately  perceive  it,  and  will  be 
very  apt  to  swerve  or  refuse  the  leap,  and  conse¬ 
quently  endanger  the  rider.  Never  allow  your 
body  to  come  forward  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  flying  leap,  lest  the  horse  should  not  come 
fair  at  it,  refuse,  or  stop,  in  which  cases,  with  your 
body  forward,  you  would  be  very  liable  to  be 
thrown.  If  the  horse  jumps  willingly,  allow  him 
to  take  his  own  pace  at  it,  if  otherwise,  take  the 
horse  fifteen  or  sixteen  yards  from  the  bar,  place 
his  head  fairly  towards  it,  touch  him  with  the 
spurs  just  as  he  starts  but  not  afterwards : — he 
will  most  likely  trot  a  few  steps,  and  strike  into  a 
short  gallop  for  a  stroke  or  two  before  he  springs. 
If  the  horse  be  very  sluggish,  the  smart  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  spurs  just  before  you  turn  his  head  to¬ 
wards  the  leap,  (but  not  when  he  is  going  at  it), 
will  not  fail  to  give  him  the  requisite  animation. 
If  you  are  suspicious  that  he  will  be  likely  to 
swerve,  apply  the  right  hand,  as  well  as  the  left,  to 
tlie  bridle,  by  which  means  you  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  keep  his  head  straight ;  when  the  horse 
is  about  to  spring,  let  go  the  bridle  with  the  right 
hand. 

A  horse  requires  but  little  support  from  the 
hand  till  he  is  over  his  leap  and  coming  to  the 
ground  ;  his  head  should  be  merely  kept  steady, 
till  he  is  landing,  when  the  support  of  the  hand  is 
highly  proper,  as  it  eases  tlie  horse,  and  also  the 
rider,  and  assists  in  bringing  the  body  of  the  latter 
upright. 

Many  persons,  in  taking  a  flying  leap,  elevate 
the  right  hand  as  the  horse  comes  to  the  ground, 
which  the  riding  master  will  say,  throws  the  body 
out  of  square ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  left  hand  is  drawn  a  little  forward  by  the 


horse’s  landing,  and  thus  a  counterbalance  is  pre¬ 
sented.  It  amounts  to  little  whether  the  right 
hand  is  elevated,  but  I  never  perceived  that  injury 
resulted  from  it. 

THE  RESTIVE  HORSE. 

In  a  previous  article,  I  spoke  of  vicious  and  un¬ 
ruly  horses,  under  which  description  the  restive 
horse  might  be  correctly  enough  placed ;  but,  as 
there  are  many  vicious  and  unruly  horses,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  called  restive^  so,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  treat  resti\  eness  in  the  horse 
under  a  separate  head. 

Restiveness  arises  from  a  cowardly  disposition 
or  bad  temper,  which  stubbornly  refuses  obedience 
where  the  horse  perceives  the  rider  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  skill  to  force  or  compel  him  to  perform  his 
wishes.  Restive  horses  are  very  cunning,  and  are 
for  ever  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  putting  in 
practice  their  evil  propensities.  They  feel,  as  it 
were,  for  the  firmness  of  the  rider’s  seat  and  the 
strength  of  his  resolution  ;  and  if  they  perceive  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  successfully  opposed,  they 
will  wait  till  an  opportunity  and  situation  are  pre¬ 
sented  where  they  can  commence  hostilities  with 
advantage ;  and  they  are  certain  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  stoutly  on  the  point  upon  which  they  expect 
to  be  attacked. 

It  will  frequently  happen,  on  bringing  a  restive 
horse  out  of  the  stable  and  mounting  him,  that, 
before  he  has  moved  far,  he  will  breathe  harder  than 
usual,  place  his  ears  forward,  and  affect  a  degi’ee 
of  alarm ;  and  at  the  first  object  which  appears  to 
suit  his  purpose,  he  will  pretend  to  be  frightened. 
He  commences  his  attack  by  stopping,  turning  short 
round,  and,  if  allowed,  will  return  very  quietly  to 
his  stable.  Some  restive  horses  select  a  windmill 
at  which  to  affect  alarm,  others  a  house  or  build¬ 
ing,  others  a  tree,  and  so  on  ;  but  not  one  of  them 
will  proceed  far,  if  he  perceive  he  has  a  timid  and 
unskilful  rider  on  his  back,  without  selecting  some 
object  at  which  he  may  stare  and  startle  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  his  tricks,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
the  stable. 

There  are  other  restive  horses,  which  will  pro¬ 
ceed  quietly  enough  till  they  come  to  a  public 
house,  a  stable,  or  a  farm  yard,  to  which  they  will 
go  up ;  and,  if  opposed,  will  offer  battle.  Such 
horses  are  very  dangerous  in  unskilful  hands ;  as, 
if  these  are  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  the  place 
which  they  have  marked  out  to  stop  at,  they  will 
sidle  up  to  the  wall,  rush  into  a  stable  or  even  a 
house  if  the  door  happen  to  be  open,  and  that 
too  with  obstinate  and  determined  violence.  These 
efforts,  however,  are  easily  counteracted  by  skill, 
but  not  by  the  whip  and  spur;  for,  under  these 
and  similar  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  whip  and 
spurs  is  worse  than  nothing  : — and  even  should  a 
very  resolute  strong  man  force  a  horse  to  obey  by 
dint  of  mere  strength,  flogging  and  spurring,  the 
horse  seldom  seems  to  think  that  he  is  completely 
subdued,  but  will,  on  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
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tunity,  try  the  matter  again.  It  is  the  skilful, 
judicious,  and  well-timed  operation  of  the  hands 
which  completely  subdues  the  horse  :  twisting  him 
about,  confuses  him,  (as  I  have  already  observed) 
and  when  he  is  twisted  round  several  times  he  be¬ 
comes  giddy,  loses  entirely  his  power  of  opposition, 
and  obeys  the  rider’s  will.  Let  it,  however,  not 
be  forgotten,  that  there  is  an  awkward  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  method  of  twisting  the  horse  ;  and  if  the  for¬ 
mer  mode  is  used,  the  contest  will  be  prolonged, 
perhaps  become  doubtful,  and  at  all  events,  place 
the  rider  in  danger. 

When  a  restive  horse  endeavours  to  force  you 
against  a  wall,  kc.  do  not  pull  him  from  it,  but 
dend  his  head  to  it,  by  which  the  side  of  tlie  horse, 
next  the  wall,  is  forced  into  a  concave  position, 
and  he  is  thus  prevented  from  injuring  the  rider. 
The  instant  the  horse  is  perceived  sideling  to  any 
object,  you  may  turn  his  head  to  that  object,  and 
back  him  from  it,  but  bending  his  head  to  it  is 
preferable.  Should  he  rear,  you  will  adopt  the 
method  already  described  for  counteracting  his 
efforts.  But  horses  of  this  description  seldom 
rear. 

Most  of  these  restive  horses  will  go  well  enough 
in  a  town  (except  passing  their  own  stable)  hut 
they  will  not  go  far  from  it,  if  they  can  avoid  it. 
A  friend  of  mine  accidentally  purchased  a  mare 
which  he  thonght  uncommonly  cheap,  and  indeed 
the  price  was  low.  She  was  a  handsome  dark 
chestnut,  and  at  his  request,  I  mounted  her  for  the 
purpose  of  riding  her  a  few  miles.  She  went  very 
well  in  the  town,  but  I  soon  perceived  an  altera¬ 
tion  when  I  left  it  and  was  proceeding  on  the  road. 
I  fully  expected  she  would  prove  restive,  and  I  was 
not  deceived.  Yet  we  had  proceeded  nearly  five 
miles  before  she  offered  battle  ;  the  contest  did 
not  last  long,  and  she  carried  me  very  well  the  rest 
of  the  journey  ;  but  the  owner,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  mount  her  in  consequence  of  my 
report,  but  immediately  sold  her. 

Many  of  these  restive  horses  will  go  very  well 
in  company.  A  dealer  once  offered  me  a  horse  at 
what  I  thought  a  very  moderate  price  ;  and  I  felt 
disposed  to  purchase  him,  if,  after  trial,  he  pleased 
me.  He  was  a  fine  grey  horse,  the  dealer  repre¬ 
sented  him  to  be  a  superior  hunter,  and  from  his 
strength  and  form  it  seemed  very  probable.  It 
was  agreed  that  I  should  meet  the  hounds  with 
him  the  following  day,  and  the  dealer  accompanied 
me.  All  went  on  tolerably  well  till,  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  run,  the  dealer  and  I  got  sepa¬ 
rated,  when  he  refused  the  next  jump  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  he  afterwards  took  it,  the  time  occupied  in 
manoeuvring  him  enabled  the  hounds  to  get  so  far 
ahead,  that  I  was  not  able  afterwards  to  reach 
them. 

There  is  another  description  of  horses  whose  ob¬ 
stinate  disposition  amounts  to  a  species  of  restive¬ 
ness.  I  purchased  a  little  black  Irish  horse,  which 
I  rode  for  some  weeks,  several  times  after  the 
hounds,  and  I  was  well  carried.  Happening,  how¬ 
ever,  one  afternoon,  on  my  return  home,  to  have  a 
little  business  which  took  me  out  of  the  road,  on 
attempting  to  turn  down  a  lane,  the  horse  refused. 
He  reared  in  a  trifling  degree  ;  then,  placing  his 
off  fore  foot  in  advance  seemed  to  bid  me  defi¬ 
ance.  I  twisted  him  to  the  left  several  times, 


placed  his  head  in  the  direction  I  wished  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  applied  the  spurs  sharply,  when  he  sprung 
into  the  gallop,  which  I  compelled  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  hundred  yards,  in  the  first  part  of 
which  I  administered  the  whip  and  spurs  twice  or 
thrice.  The  horse  never  attempted  a  similar  prank 
with  me  ;  but  got  master  of  my  servant,  under 
similar  circumstances,  who  was  never  afterwards 
able  to  ride  him. 

In  all  contests  with  the  horse,  the  great  object  of  the 
rider  should  be  to  counteract  or  frustrate  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  horse,  and  protect  himself  from  injury. 
As  the  horse  is  weaker  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
so  the  rider  may  be  said  to  be  also ;  for  instance, 
most  men  possess  more  strength  in  the  right  hand 
than  in  the  left ;  more  power  of  grasp  on  one  side 
than  the  other*' ;  and  an  unruly  horse  has  gene- 
raly  cunning  enough  to  perceive  on  which  side  he 
is  held  the  firmest,  and  will  therefore  attack  your 
weak  side  :  the  horse  will  be  found  so  well  pre¬ 
pared  on  one  side  for  resistance  that  it  is  not  ad- 
viseable  to  attack  him  on  it.  Instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prevent  his  effoits  on  that  side,  pull  him 
round  on  the  other,  and  place  his  head  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  you  wish  to  proceed  :  the  spur  may  be  used, 
but  seldom  succeeds.  On  the  contrary,  the  horse 
generally  turns  round  again  ;  and  you,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  attacking  his  unguarded  side,  turn  him  round 
two  or  three  times,  and  act  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  already  described,  and  it  will  very  rarely  fail 
to  have  the  desired  effect. 

Some  horses  will  stand  still  and  obstinately  re¬ 
fuse  to  go  forward,  in  which  case,  if  you  cannot 
turn  him  round,  rein  him  backward,  which  may  be 
easily  accomplished;  and  on  no  account  contend 
with  him  on  the  particular  point  upon  which  he  is 
prepared  to  dispute  or  resist.  He  must  be  foiled 
by  counteraction.  In  cases  where  the  horse  can 
neither  be  moved  forward  nor  backward,  allow  him 
to  stand  still,  sit  quietly  on  his  back,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  will  move  forward-j 
Whenever  a  person  purposes  to  contend  with  a 
horse  with  a  view  to  cure  him  of  some  species  of 
vice,  he  should  select  a  situation  calculated  for  the 
purpose,  a  clear  open  space,  where  consequently 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  rider  being  crushed 
against  walls,  trees  or  other  obstacles.  And  it  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  restive  horses  are  artful 
enough  to  take  all  advantages ;  and,  where  they 
can,  will  sidle  to  other  horses,  carts,  rails,  &c. 
Under  such  circumstances,  let  me  repeat,  turn  his 
head  directly  to  the  object,  and  back  him  from  it, 
but  use  neither  whip  nor  spurs. 

It  should  be  the  rider’s  object  to  discover  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  horse,  by  which  he 
will  be  enabled  the  better  to  direct  his  movements. 
There  are  horses  so  abject  in  spirit  that  they  may 
be  whipped  out  of  their  tricks,  others,  (and  by  far 
the  greater  part)  require  different  treatment  ^  and 
I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the  whip  and 
spur  under  any  other  circumstances  than  where 


*  The  bone  of  the  knee  with  which  the  rider 
grasps  or  presses  more,  strongly  will  he  found  more 
prominent  than  the  other ;  so  it  may  be  equally 
observed  that,  where  the  muscle  is  the  most  exer¬ 
cised  it  will  be  the  largest  and  the  most  power¬ 
ful. 
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they  are  absoluely  necessary  ;  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  unruly  horses  are  much  better  mancEUvred  and 
overcome  without  them. 

When  the  horse  shies  at  any  object,  let  the  rider 
keep  his  eye  directed  to  the  horse’s  ears.  This 
observation  should  be  steadily  kept  in  mind,  in  all 
cases  with  vicious  horses : — the  ears  are  strong  in¬ 
dications  to  the  rider  of  the  intentions  of  the 
horse. 

I  have  often  been  much  surprised  that  so  very  few 
persons  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  efficacy  of  the  hands  in  the  management  of 
a  restive  or  unruly  horse,  and  particularly  of  the 
masterly  manoeuvre  of  twisting  round  ;  the  failure 
of  which  I  never  yet  witnessed  !  Grooms,  and 
generally  those  whose  principal  business  it  is  to  at¬ 
tend  horses,  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  How 
often  have  I  seen  one  of  this  class  upon  a  stub¬ 
born  horse,  display  much  more  obstinate  stupidity 
than  the  animal  he  was  endeavouring  to  render 
obedient !  In  such  cases,  the  whip  and  spur  are 
vigorously  and  unmercifully  employed,  the  rider  is 
admired  by  the  gaping  crowd  for  his  courage,  the 
contest  becomes  doubtful  and  dangerous  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  and  should  the  rider  ultimately 
succeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  respite,  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  :  the  horse  does  not  consider 
himself  subdued,  and  will  not  fail  to  renew  the  en¬ 
counter  at  no  distant  period. 

W  hen  a  horse  has  been  subdued,  the  rider  should 
not  exult  in  his  triumph  by  administering  the  whip 
after  the  battle  is  over,  and  the  horse  has  given  in. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  year  or  two  back,  succeeded 
in  rendering  an  unruly  horse  quiet,  wherein  he 
very  injudiciously  made  a  free  use  of  the  whip  and 
spurs.  The  horse  submitted,  and  the  rider  was 
requested  not  to  apply  the  whip  again  ;  however, 
after  he  had  stood  for  some  seconds  or  a  minute  or 
two,  he  gave  the  horse  another  stroke.  The  latter 
recommenced  the  struggle,  which  he  finished  by 
throwing  his  rider  !  It  then  became  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  render  the  horse  obedient. 
PLUNGING. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  rearing  is  a  most 
dangerous  vice  in  horses  ;  and  the  same  observa¬ 
tion  will,  in  a  great  degree,  apply  to  plunging  ; 
which,  however,  very  fortunately,  principally  occurs 
at  the  period  of  breaking,  when  the  animal  is  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  doing  much  mischief,  by  the 
systematic  preparations  which  are  made  for  the 
purpose.  No  horse  can  continue  plunging  for  any 
length  of  time,  since  the  violent  exertion  necessary 
to  produce  it  soon  exhausts  his  strength.  When  a 
horse  intends  to  plunge,  he  sets  up  liis  back,  swells 
his  body  as  if  to  break  his  girths,  cringes  his  tail 
between  his  quarters,  and  in  this  position  kicks  and 
plunges  as  long  as  he  can  hold  his  breath ;  and 
since  he  holds  his  breath  all  the  time,  it  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  cannot  last  long.  A  horse  cannot 
plunge  more  than  five  or  six  times  before  he  must 
pause  to  breathe  ;  and  if  he  be  unsuccessful,  and 
the  rider  remains  firmly  seated  on  his  back,  his 
next  attempt  will  be  shorter,  and  he  will  soon  give 
It  up  altogether.  If,  however,  the  rider  should  be 
unhorsed,  the  animal  will  try  the  experiment  again 
as  vigorously  as  possible. 

With  a  plunging  horse,  the  rider  must  take  firm 
hold  with  his  legs,  and  take  care  that  the  horse,  in 


getting  his  head  down  does  not  draw  the  rider’s 
body  forward.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  horse 
rearing;  and  therefore,  if  the  body  be  kept  well 
back,  and  the  horse  held  firmly,  the  rider  will 
maintain  his  seat,  and  the  horse,  if  young,  (that  is, 
when  breaking)  may  perhaps  attempt  to  plunge  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  with  decreased  violence 
every  successive  time.  One  principal  care  of  the 
rider  should  be,  to  hold  the  horse  firmly  so  as  to 
prevent  him  throwing  himself  down,  which,  should 
the  animal  get  his  head  loose,  would  be  very  likely 
to  occur.  A  horse,  with  proper  treatment,  seldom 
plunges  violently. 

There  are,  however,  sometimes  seen  aged  horses 
which  may  be  called  vicious  plungers.  When  one 
of  this  description  commences  plunging,  the  rider 
may  sit  out  the  fit  of  plunging,  if  he  think  proper ; 
but,  if  he  force  the  horse  into  a  gallop  after  the 
first  or  second  plunge,  the  business  will  be  sooner 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  with  less  risk  to  the 
rider.  If  the  situation  happens  to  be  convenient, 
I  would  gallop  the  horse  for  half  a  mile  or  more, 
and  give  him  the  steel  and  the  lash  very  freely  for 
the  first  two  hundred  yards.  He  will  not  be  much 
inclined  to  plunge  afterwards  with  the  same  rider. 

I  have  seen  some  brutes,  when  they  could  plunge 
no  longer,  make  every  effort  to  throw  themselves 
down,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  fall  upon  their  riders. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  horses  are  afraid  of 
falling,  and  even  when  they  throw  themselves 
down  in  plunging  it  helps  to  subjugate  them.  But 
the  moment  they  are  on  their  legs,  the  rider  should 
be  on  their  back. 


A  few  nights  ago,  the  family  of  Mr.  Babington, 
attorney,  of  Horncastle,  were  awakened  hy  the  vio¬ 
lent  ringing  of  one  of  the  bells  in  the  house.  One 
of  the  servants,  thinking  it  was  the  master  who  rang, 
went  to  his  room  door ;  but  having  on  inquiry  found 
that  he  had  not,  she  proceeded  down  stairs  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  bell  had  been  rung,  when  she  found  it 
was  that  of  the  drawing-room.  To  the  drawing¬ 
room  she  accordingly  went,  when  to  her  surprise, 
out  rushed  the  yard-dog,  a  large  animal  of  the  New’- 
foundland  breed,  who  had  accidently  been  shut  up 
there  previous  to  the  family  retiring  to  rest,  and 
had  rano-  the  bell  to  obtain  a  release  from  his  con- 

O 

finement. 


It  is  well  known  that  cold-blooded  animals  use 
very  little  food.  If  a  rattle-snake  gets  one  good 
meal  in  three  months,  it  is  all  he  requires  ;  but  even 
this  is  not  actually  necessary,  for  I  have  seen  one  of 
these  animals  that  had  not  tasted  food  or  w’ater  for 
twelve  months,  as  plump,  active,  and  venomous  as 
those  in  a  wild  state.  On  the  other  hand,  all  those 
animals  that  have  w'arm  blood  require  an  immense 
quantity  of  food,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  this,  they 
soon  perish  ;  but  nineteen-twentieths  of  this  appears 
to  be  taken  into  the  system  for  the  evolution  of 
animal  heat.  The  carbon  is  ultimately  derived  from 
the  nourishment  that  w'e  use,  and  the  oxygen  is 
directly  derived  from  the  arterial  blood  ;  a  constant 
supply  of  nourishment  is,  therefore,  necessary  in 
warm-blooded  animals  ;  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
blood  which  is  formed  from  this,  is  required  for 
nutrition,  and  it  the  whole  of  it  were  expended  in 
this  way,  it  is  very  clear  that  there  would  be  none 
left  to  return  to  the  veins. — Dr,  Stevens. 
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QUAIL,  OR  PARTRIDGE. 

This  well  known  bird  is  a  general  inhabitant  of 
North  America,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  in  which  latter  place  it  is  said  to 
be  migratory,  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida ;  and  was  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Great  Osage  village,  in  the  interior  of  Louisiana. 
They  arc  numerous  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio ;  Mr. 
Pennant  remarks  that  they  have  been  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  thrive  greatly,  breeding  in  that  warm  cli¬ 
mate  twice  in  the  year.  Captain  Henderson  men¬ 
tions  them  as  being  plenty  near  the  Balize  at  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  They  rarely  frequent  the  forest, 
and  are  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  well  cul¬ 
tivated  plantations  where  grain  is  in  plenty.  They, 
however,  occasionally  seek  shelter  in  the  woods, 
perching  on  the  branches,  or  secreting  among  the 
brushwood ;  but  are  found  most  usually  in  open 
fields,  or  along  fences  sheltered  by  thickets  of 
briars.  Where  they  are  not  too  much  persecuted 
by  the  sportsmen,  they  become  almost  half  domes¬ 
ticated  ;  approach  the  barn,  particularly  in  winter, 
and  sometimes  in  that  severe  season  mix  with  the 
poultry  to  glean  up  a  subsistence.  They  remain 
with  us  the  whole  year,  and  often  suffer  extremely 
by  long  hard  winters  and  deep  snows.  At  such 
times  the  arts  of  man  combine  with  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  for  their  destruction.  To  the  ravages 
of  the  gun  are  added  others  of  a  more  insidious 
kind.  Traps  are  placed  on  almost  every  plantation, 
in  such  places  as  they  are  known  to  frequent. 
Ten  or  fifteen  are  sometimes  taken  at  a  time. 
These  are  sometimes  brought  alive  to  market,  and 
occasionally  bought  up  by  sportsmen,  who,  if 
the  season  be  very  severe,  sometimes  preserve 
and  feed  them  till  spring,  when  they  are  humanely 
turned  out  to  their  native  fields  again,  to  be  put 
to  death  at  some  future  time  secundem  artem. 
Between  the  months  of  August  and  March  great 
numbers  of  these  birds  are  brought  to  the  market 
of  Philadelphia,  where  they  are  sold  from  twelve 
to  eighteeen  cents  a-piece. 

The  Quail  begins  to  build  early  in  May.  The 
nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  usually  at  the  bottom 
of  a  thick  tuft  of  grass  that  shelters  and  conceals  it. 
The  materials  are  leaves  and  fine  dry  grass  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity.  It  is  well  eovered  above,  and 
an  opening  left  on  one  side  for  entrance.  The 
female  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  eggs,  of  a 
pure  white  without  any  spots.  The  time  of  incu¬ 
bation  has  been  stated  to  me  by  various  persons  at 
four  weeks,  when  the  eggs  were  placed  under  the 
domestic  hen.  The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  they  are  freed  from  the  shell,  and  are  con¬ 
ducted  about  in  search  of  food  by  the  female ;  are 
guided  by  her  voice,  which  at  that  time  resembles 
the  twittering  of  young  chickens,  and  sheltered  by 
her  wings,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
domestic  fowl ;  but  with  all  that  secrecy  and  pre¬ 
caution  for  their  safety  which  their  helplessness  and 
greater  danger  require.  In  this  situation  should 
the  little  timid  family  be  unexpectedly  surprised, 
the  utmost  alarm  and  consternation  instantly  pre¬ 
vail.  The  mother  throws  herself  in  the  path,  flut¬ 
tering  along  and  beating  the  ground  with  her 


wings,  as  if  sorely  wounded;  using  every  artifice 
she  is  master  of  to  entice  the  passenger  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  herself,  uttering  at  the  same  time  certain 
peculiar  notes  of  alarm  well  understood  by  the 
young,  who  dive  separately  amongst  the  grass,  and 
secrete  themselves  till  the  danger  is  over;  and  the 
parent,  having  decoyed  the  pursuer  to  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  returns  by  a  circuitous  route  to  collect  and 
lead  them  off.  This  well  known  manoeuvre,  which 
nine  times  in  ten  is  successful,  is  honourable  to 
the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  bird,  but  a  severe 
satire  on  man.  The  affectionate  mother,  as  if 
sensible  of  the  avaricious  cruelty  of  his  nature, 
tempts  him  with  a  larger  prize,  to  save  her  more 
helpless  offspring ;  and  pays  him,  as  avarice  and 
cruelty  ought  always  to  be  paid,  with  mortification 
and  disappointment. 

The  eggs  of  the  Quail  have  been  frequently 
placed  under  the  domestic  hen,  and  hatched  and 
reared  with  equal  success  as  her  own ;  though, 
generally  speaking,  the  young  Partridges  being 
more  restless  and  vagrant,  often  lose  themselves, 
and  disappear.  The  hen  ought  to  be  a  particular 
good  nurse,  not  at  all  disposed  to  ramble,  in 
which  c,ase  they  are  very  easily  raised.  Those  that 
survive  acquire  all  the  familiarity  of  common 
chickens ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  proper 
measures  were  taken,  and  persevered  in  for  a  few 
years,  that  they  might  be  completely  domesticated. 
They  have  been  often  kept  during  the  first  season, 
and  through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  but  have 
uniformly  deserted  in  the  spring.  Two  young 
partridges  that  were  brought  up  by  a  hen,  when 
abandoned  by  her,  associated  with  the  cows,  which 
they  regularly  followed  to  the  fields,  returned  with 
them  when  they  came  home  in  the  evening,  stood 
by  them  while  they  were  milked,  and  again  ac¬ 
companied  them  to  the  pasture.  These  remained 
during  the  winter,  lodging  in  the  stable,  but  as 
soon  as  spring  came  they  disappeared.  Of  this 
fiict  I  was  informed  by  a  very  respectable  lady, 
by  whom  they  were  particularly  observed. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  to  me  that  the 
Quails  lay  occasionally  in  each  other’s  nests. 
Though  I  have  never  myself  seen  a  case  of  this 
kind,  I  do  not  think  it  altogether  improbable, 
from  the  fact,  that  they  have  often  been  known  to 
drop  their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  common  hen, 
when  that  happened  to  be  in  the  fields,  or  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  house.  The  two  Par¬ 
tridges  above-mentioned  were  raised  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  it  was  particularly  remarked  by  the  lady 
who  gave  me  the  information,  that  the  hen  sat  for 
several  days  after  her  own  eggs  were  hatched,  until 
the  voung  Quails  made  their  appearance. 

The  Partridge,  on  her  part,  has  sometimes  been 
employed  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  the  common  domes¬ 
tic  hen.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  himself  made  the 
experiment,  informs  me,  that  of  several  hen’s  eggs 
which  he  substituted  in  place  of  those  of  the  Par¬ 
tridge,  she  brought  out  the  whole;  and  that  for 
several  weeks  he  occasionally  surprised  her  in 
various  parts  of  the  plantation  with  her  brood  of 
chickens  ;  on  which  occasions  she  exhibited  all  that 
distressful  alarm,  and  practised  her  usual  manoeu¬ 
vres  for  their  preservation.  Even  after  they  were 
considerably  grown,  and  larger  than  the  Partridge 
herself,  she  continued  to  lead  them  about;  but 
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though  their  notes,  or  call,  were  those  of  common 
chickens,  theirmanners  had  all  the  shyness,  timidity 
and  alarm  of  young  Partridges;  running  with  great 
rapidity,  and  squatting  in  the  grass  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  the  Partridge.  Soon  after  this  they  dis¬ 
appeared,  having  probably  been  destroyed  by  dogs, 
by  the  gun,  or  by  birds  of  prey.  Whether  the  do¬ 
mestic  fowl  might  not  by  this  method  be  very  soon 
brought  back  to  its  original  savage  state,  and  there¬ 
by  supply  another  additional  subject  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  sportsman,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt.  But  the  experiment,  in  order  to  secure  its 
success,  would  require  to  be  made  in  a  quarter  of 
the  country  less  exposed  than  ours  to  the  ravages 
of  guns,  traps,  dogs,  and  the  deep  snows  of  winter, 
that  the  new  tribe  might  have  full  time  to  become 
completely  naturalized,  and  well  fixed  in  all  their 
native  habits. 

About  the  beginning  of  Septernber,  the  Quails 
being  now  nearly  full  grown,  and  associated  in 
flocks,  or  coveys,  of  from  four  or  five  to  thirty, 
afford  considerable  sport  to  the  gunner.  At  this 
time  the  notes  of  the  male  are  most  frequent,  clear 
and  loud.  His  common  call  consists  of  two  notes 
with  sometimes  an  introductory  one,  and  is  similar 
to  the  sound  produced  by  pronouncing  the  vvords 
“  Bob  White.’^  This  call  may  be  easily  imitated 
by  whistling,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  itself,  and 
bring  it  near.  .  While  uttering  this  he  is  usually 
perched  on  a  rail  of  the  fence,  or  on  a  low  limb  of 
an  apple-tree,  where  he  will  sometimes  sit,  re¬ 
peating  at  short  intervals  ‘‘  Bob  White, for  half- 
an-hour  at  a  time.  When  a  covey  are  assembled 
in  a  thicket  or  corner  of  a  field  and  about  to  take 
wing,  they  make  a  low  twittering  sound,  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  young  chickens ;  and  when  the  covey 
is  dispersed,  they  are  called  together  again  by  a 
loud  and  frecpiently  repeated  note,  peculiarly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  tenderness  and  anxiety. 

The  food  of  tlie  Partridge  consists  of  grain, 
seeds,  insects,  and  berries  of  various  kinds.  Buck¬ 
wheat  and  Indian  corn  are  particular  favourites. 
In  September  and  October  the  buckwheat  fields 
affoi'd  them  an  abundant  supply,  as  well  as  a 
secure  shelter.  They  usually  roost  at  night  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  on  high  ground ;  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  dung  being  often  found  in 
such  places  in  one  round  heap,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
jectured  that  they  roost  in  a  circle  with  their  heads 
outwards,  each  individual  in  this  position  forming 
a  kind  of  guard  to  prevent  surprise.  They  also 
continue  to  lodge  for  several  nights  in  the  same 
spot. 

The  Partridge,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous 
order,  flies  with  a  loud  whirring  sound,  occasioned 
by  the  shortness,  concavity  and  rapid  motion  of  its 
wings,  and  the  comparative  weight  of  its  body. 
The  steadiness  of  its  horizontal  flight,  however, 
renders  it  no  difficult  mark  to  the  sportsman,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  assisted  by  his  sagacious  pointer. 
The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  white,  tender 
and  delicate,  unequalled,  in  these  qualities,  by  that 
of  any  other  of  its  genus  in  the  United  States. 

The  Quail,  as  it  is  called  in  New  England,  or 
the  Partridge,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  is  nine  inches 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  extent;  the  bill  is 
black ;  line  over  the  eye,  down  the  neck  and  whole 


chin  pure  white,  bounded  by  a  band  of  black  which 
descends  and  spreads  broadly  over  the  throat ;  the 
eye  is  dark  hazel :  crown,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  red  brown ;  sides  of  the  neck  spotted 
with  white  and  black  on  a  reddish  brown  ground ; 
back,  scapulars,  and  lesser  coverts,  red  brown, 
intermixed  with  ash  and  sprinkled  with  black ; 
tertials  edged  with  yellowish  white :  wings  plain 
dusky;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly  pale 
yellowish  white,  beautifully  marked  with  numerous 
curving  spots  or  arrow  heads  of  black ;  tail  ash, 
sprinkled  with  reddish  brown ;  legs  very  pale  ash. 
The  female  differs  in  having  the  chin  and  sides 
of  the  head  yellowish  brown,  in  which  dress  it  has 
been  described  as  a  different  kind.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one  species  of  Quail  at  present  known 
within  the  United  States. 


The  Canada  Goose. — Suppose  all  to  be  peace  and 
quiet  around  the  fond  pair,  and  the  female  to  be  sit¬ 
ting  in  security  upon  her  eggs.  The  nest  is  placed 
near  the  hank  of  a  noble  stream  or  lake ;  the  clear 
sky  is  spread  over  the  scene,  the  bright  beams  glitter 
on  the  waters,  and  a  thousand  odorous  flowers  give 
beauty  to  the  swamp  which  was  of  late  so  dismal. 
The  gander  passes  to  and  fro  over  the  liquid  element, 
moving  as  if  lord  of  the  waters;  now  he  inclines  his 
head  with  a  graceful  curve,  now  sips  to  quench  his 
thirst  ;  and,  as  noontide  has  arrived,  he  paddles  his 
w'ay  tovrards  the  shore,  to  relieve  for  a  while  his 
affectionate  and  patient  consort.  The  lisping  sounds 
of  their  offspring  are  heard  through  the  shell ;  their 
little  bills  have  formed  a  breach  in  the  closing  walls  ; 
full  of  life,  and  bedecked  with  beauty,  they  come 
forth,  with  tottering  steps  and  downy  covering. 
Toward  the  water  they  now  follow  their  careful 
parent,  they  reach  the  border  of  the  stream,  their 
mother  already  floats  on  the  loved  element,  one  after 
another  launches  forth,  and  now  the  flock  glides 
gentl}'^  along.  What  a  beautiful  sight  !  Close  by 
the  grassy  margin,  the  mother  slowly  leads  her  inno¬ 
cent  younglings ;  to  one  she  shows  the  seed  of  the 
floating  grass,  to  another  points  out  the  crawling- 
slug.  Her  careful  eye  watches  the  cruel  turtle,  the 
g-arfish,  and  the  pike,  that  are  lurking  for  their  prey, 
and,  with  head  inclined,  she  glances  upwards  to  the 
eagle  or  the  gull  that  are  hovering  over  the  water  in 
search  of  food.  A  ferocious  bird  dashes  at  her 
young  ones  ;  she  instantly  plunges  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  her  brood  dis¬ 
appear  after  her  ;  now  they  are  among  the  thick 
rushes,  with  nothing  above  water  but  their  little 
bills.  The  mother  is  marching  towards  the  land, 
having  lisped  to  her  brood  in  accents  so  gentle  that 
none  but  they  and  ner  mate  can  understand  their  im¬ 
port,  and  all  are  safely  lodged  under  cover  until  the 
disappointed  eagle  or  gull  bears  away. — Audubon’s 
Ornith o logi ca  I  B iograjihy , 


On  Tuesday  last  a  bird  seldom  seen  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  was  shot  at  Guilton,  near  Ash,  by  Mr.  Michael 
Hudson.  It  is  called  the  waxen  chatterer,  or  silk- 
tail,  and  is  a  native  of  America.  In  1803,  one  of 
the  species  w'as  killed  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  its  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  heard  of  in  England.  The  plumage  is  of 
the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  description. — Kentish 
Gazette. 
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THE  ETHIOPIAN  WILD  BOAR.— PLATE. 


The  animal,  whose  likeness  adorns  our  present 
number,  is  a  native  of  the  hotter  regions  of  Africa, 
and  inhabits  the  wildest  and  most  uncultivated 
parts  of  that  dreary  continent.  It  is  also  found 
on  the  island  of  Madagascar.  It  grows  to  a  very 
large  size,  and  differs  from  the  wild  boar  (and  also 
from  the  domestic  hog)  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  form  of  its  head.  Its  snout,  instead 
of  being  taper  and  resembling  a  proboscis,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  very  broad  and  square  at  the  end. 
It  has  small  eyes,  placed  at  a  very  little  distance 
from  each  other,  level  with  the  surface,  and  near 
the  top  of  the  forehead.  On  each  cheek  a  very 
thick  cartilaginous  skin  projects  horizontally,  be¬ 
ing  about  three  inches  long  and  as  many  broad. 
At  first  sight,  these  excrescences  might  be  regarded 
as  ears,  particularly  as  the  real  ears  of  the  animal 
are  small,  and  partly  obscured  by  a  mane  of  bris¬ 
tles,  in  colour  red,  brown,  and  greyish,  and  of  a 
considerable  length.  The  boar  has  four  tusks, 
two  in  each  jaw ;  the  upper  ones  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  very  thick  at  the  base,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  in  an  obtuse  point,  grooved  and  assuming  a 
sort  of  half  perpendicular  position  as  they  rise 
from  the  lips.  The  lower  tusks  are  smaller,  and 
when  the  mouth  is  shut  appear  s©  close  to  the 
upper  ones  that  they  seem  almost  joined  together^. 
The  head  in  fact  is  a  hideous  object,  almost  as 
much  so  as  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  to  which  at 
first  view  it  presents  a  strong  resemblance.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  broad  muzzle,  it  ploughs  up  the 
earth  to  seek  for  roots,  on  which  it  principally 
feeds.  It  IS  very  active,  though  large  and  bulky  ; 
so  much  SO,  indeed,  that  in  southern  Africa,  the 
Hottentots  give  it  the  name  of  the  Runner.  Like 
the  common  wild  boar,  it  strikes  with  its  tusks, 
when  attacked  or  pursued,  and  rushes  on  its  ad¬ 
versary  with  great  force  and  spirit. 

A  boar  of  this  species  was,  in  1765,  sent  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  From  confinement  and  attention,  he 
became  mild  and  gentle,  except  when  offended  ; 
in  which  case,  even  those  persons  to  whose  care 
he  was  entrusted  were  afraid  of  him.  In  general, 
however,  when  the  door  of  his  cage  was  opened, 
he  came  out  in  perfect  good  humour,  gaily  frisked 
about,  and  greedily  devoured  whatever  was  given 
to  him.  He  was  one  day  left  alone  in  the  court¬ 
yard  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
keeper  was  found  busily  employed  in  diggitig  into 
the  earth,  where,  notwithstanding  the  cemented 
bricks  of  the  pavement,  he  had  made  a  large  hole, 
with  a  view,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  of 
reaching  a  common  sewer  that  passed  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  depth  below.  It  was  not  without  much 
,  trouble,  and  the  assistance  of  several  men,  that  his 
labour  could  be  interrupted.  At  length,  however, 
they  forced  him  into  his  cage. 

He  would  allow  himself  to  be  rubbed,  like  our 
domestic  hog,  and,  like  him,  seemed  to  be  delight¬ 
ed  with  rough  friction.  When  rudely  pushed  or 


provoked,  he  always  retired  backward,  keeping  his 
face  towards  his  assailant,  and  shaking  his  head 
or  forcibly  striking  with  it.  When,  after  long  con¬ 
finement,  he  was  set  at  liberty  for  a  little  while,  he 
appeared  very  gay,  and  leaped  about  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  manner.  On  these  occasions,  he  would 
sometimes  playfully  pursue  the  fallow  deer  and 
other  animals. 

He  was  fed  principally  on  grain  and  roots,  and 
was  so  fond  of  rye  bread  that  he  would  run  after 
any  person  who  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his  hand. 

When  Sparrman  was  in  Africa,  he  pursued  se¬ 
veral  pigs  with  the  old  sows,  with  an  intention  of 
shooting  one  of  them  ;  but  though  he  failed  in 
this  object,  their  chase  gave  him  singular  pleasure. 
The  heads  of  the  females,  which  had  before  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  tolerable  size,  seemed  on  a  sudden  to 
have  grown  larger  and  more  shapeless.  This  mo¬ 
mentary  and  wonderful  change  astonished  him  so 
much  the  more,  as,  riding  hard  over  a  country 
full  of  bushes  and  pits,  he  had  been  prevented 
from  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  brought  about.  The  whole  of  the 
mystery,  however,  consisted  in  this  :  each  of  the 
old  sows,  during  its  flight,  had  taken  a  pig  in  its 
mouth  ;  a  circumstance  which  also  explained  to 
him  another  object  of  his  surprise,  wliich  was,  that 
all  the  pigs  which  he  had  just  before  been  chasing 
along  with  the  old  ones,  had  vanished  on  a  sud¬ 
den.  But  in  this  action  we  find  a  kind  of  unani¬ 
mity  among  those  animals,  in  which  they  resemble 
the  domestic  species,  and  which  they  have  in  a 
greater  degree  than  many  others.  It  is  likewise 
very  astonishing,  that  the  pigs  should  be  carried 
about  in  this  manner  between  such  large  tusks  as 
those  of  their  mother,  without  being  hurt,  or  cry¬ 
ing  out  in  the  least. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  resembles  that  of  the 
German  wild  boar. 

The  Ethiopian  wild  boar  is  a  mere  variety  of 
the  hog  tribe,  of  which  the  common  wild  boar 
may  be  considered  as  the  parent  stock.  The  wild 
boar  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  temperate  parts 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  upper  parts  of  Africa. 

Hunting  the  wild  boar  was  formerly  a  favourite 
amusement  amongst  the  great  in  this  country  ;  and 
the  chase  of  it  is  thus  mentioned  by  an  old  writer  : 
A  wild  boar  is  called  a  pig  of  the  sounder  the  first 
year  of  his  age;  a  hog  the  second  ;  a  hog’s  steer 
the  third  ;  and  a  boar  the  fourth  ;  when  leaving 
the  sounder,  he  is  termed  a  singler,  or  a  sanglier. 
The  common  age  of  the  boar  is  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years;  they  go  to  rut  about  December,  and 
their  great  heat  lasts  about  three  weeks. 

It  is  easier  to  take  a  boar  in  a  toil  in  April  or 
May  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  sleeping  more  soundly  at  that 
period,  which  is  caused  by  their  eating  of  strong 
herbs  and  buds  of  trees,  which  moistens  their  brain 
and  causes  sleep. 
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A  boar  most  commonly  lies  in  the  strongest 
holds  of  thorns  and  thick  bushes,  and  will  stand  at 
bay  before  he  will  forsake  his  den. 

If  he  is  hunted  from  a  strong  thick  cover,  he 
will  be  sure  to  go  back  the  same  way  he  came,  if 
possible;  and  when  he  is  roused,  he  never  stops 
until  he  comes  to  the  place  where  he  thinks  him¬ 
self  most  secure. 

If  it  so  happen  that  there  be  a  sounder  of  them 
together,  then,  if  any  break  asunder,  the  rest  will 
run  that  way  ;  and  if  he  be  hunted  in  the  hold  or 
forest,  it  will  be  difficult  to  force  him  to  quit  it. 
Sometimes  he  will  take  head,  and  seem  to  go 
drawing  to  the  outsides  of  the  cover;  but  it  is 
only  to  hearken  to  the  noise  of  the  dogs  ;  for  he 
will  return  again,  and  will  be  hardly  forced  to 
break  away  before  night :  however,  having  broken 
away,  and  gone  endways,  he  will  not  turn  aside 
for  man  or  beast,  by  voice,  blowing,  or  any  thing 
else. 

A  boar  will  not  cry  when  he  is  killed,  especially 
a  great  boar ;  but  the  sows  and  young  ones  will. 
In  flying  before  the  dogs,  he  neither  doubleth  nor 
crosseth,  nor  useth  subtleties  as  other  beasts  of 
chase  do,  as  being  heavy  and  slow  so  that  the  dogs 
are  still  in  with  him. 

If  you  strike  at  him  with  sword  or  boar  spear, 
do  not  strike  low ;  for  then  you  will  hit  him  on 
the  snout,  which  he  values  not,  since  he  watches 
to  take  blows  on  his  tusks  or  thereabouts ;  but, 
lifting  up  your  hand,  strike  right  down,  and  have 
a  special  care  of  your  horse ;  for,  if  you  strike  and 
hurt  him,  so  will  he  you  if  he  can ;  therefore,  in 
thus  assaulting  boars,  the  hunter  must  be  very 
careful,  for  he  will  rush  upon  him  with  great 
fierceness. 

However,  he  very  rarely  strikes  a  man  till  he  is 
first  wounded  himself ;  but  afterwards  it  behoves 
the  hunter  to  be  very  wary,  for  he  will  run  very 
fiercely,  without  fear,  upon  his  pursuers  ;  and  if 
he  receive  not  his  mortal  wound,  he  overthrows 
his  adversary,  unless  he  falls  flat  on  the  ground, 
when  he  needs  not  fear  much  harm  ;  for  his 
teeth  cannot  cut  downwards  but  upwards ;  but 
with  the  female  it  is  otherwise,  for  she  will  bite 
or  tear  any  ways. 

The  best  places  to  wound  him  are  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  between  the  eye-lids,  or  else  upon 
the  shoulder,  either  of  which  is  mortal. 

To  come  to  modern  times.  The  wild  boar, 
though  extinct  in  this  country,  continues  to  be 
hunted  in  France  and  in  most  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  but  the  chase  of  this  animal,  like  some 
other  departments  of  field  sports,  has  partaken  of 
the  improvements  of  more  modern  times  ;  and, 
though  he  may  still  be  roused  by  dogs,  the  gun 
has  been  substituted  for  the  boar  spear.  The  me¬ 
thod  at  present  frequently  adopted  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  wild  boar,  particularly  in  France,  is 
by  sending  small  noisy  dogs  into  their  woody 
retreats,  while  the  hunters  lie  in  ambnsh  to  shoot 
them  as  they  pass  along  their  different  tracks; 
and  on  these  occasions  the  sportsmen  are  fre¬ 
quently  assisted  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry, 
as,  from  their  local  knowledge,  they  are  enabled 
to  place  the  hunters  in  the  most  advantageous  si¬ 
tuations.  This  method  of  pursuing  the  chase  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  La  True. 


Hog  hunting  in  India  is  a  favourite  diversion 
of  the  British  officers,  as  well  as  the  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans  residing  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
wild  swine  in  Hindostan  are  smaller  than  those 
which  are  found  on  the  European  continent.  The 
sportsmen  are  mounted  for  the  chase,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  dogs,  pursue  the  hog  (or  "wild 
boar)  armed  with  a  sort  of  javelin,  which  prac¬ 
tice  enables  them  to  throw  with  almost  unerring 
certainty.  When  a  hog  is  roused,  the  hunters 
pursue  him,  and  the  first  who  comes  up  with  the 
chase  throws  his  javelin  :  should  he  miss  his  aim, 
the  hog  is  still  pursued  by  others,  armed  in  the 
same  way,  until  he  is  killed.  The  hog,  on  being 
roused,  makes  off  as  fast  as  possible;  but  he  no 
sooner  perceives  himself  attacked,  than  he  turns 
upon  his  pursuers  ;  and  though  the  hunters  them¬ 
selves  seldom  receive  much  injury  in  the  conflict, 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  horse  to  be 
killed.  When  the  boar  turns  upon  the  hunter, 
the  horse  is  very  apt  to  rear,  and  he  thus  affords 
the  boar  an  opportunity  of  wounding  him  in  the 
belly  with  his  tusks.  There  are  other  dangers, 
however,  to  be  apprehended  when  following  this 
diversion  in  India,  as  the  sportsman  is  never  se¬ 
cure  from  the  sudden  attack  of  ferocious,  lurking- 
wild  beasts  with  which  that  part  of  the  world 
abounds,  particularly  the  tiger.  The  flesh  of  the 
Indian  wild  hog  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  the  flavour  of  venison. 

On  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar  in  France,  Colo¬ 
nel  Thornton  makes  the  following  observations : — 

The  equipage  dislined  for  the  chase  of  the  wild 
boar  is  denominated  vaatrait.  In  great  hunting 
establishments,  it  forms  a  separate  department, 
in  which,  particular  officers  and  attendants  are 
employed.  Large  equipages  for  this  sport  are 
usually  attended  by  a  pack  of  15  or  20  couple  of 
hounds.  The  huntsmen  and  whipper-in  ought  to 
be  extremely  expert.  The  chase  is  very  fatiguing. 
The  huntsmen  are  obliged  to  shout  incessantly,  to 
make  the  dogs  follow,  as  they  are  frequently  dis¬ 
couraged,  especially  if  they  are  pursuing  an  old 
boar.  It  requires  mettlesome  and  vigorous  horses; 
and  the  riders  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  branches 
in  the  thick  recesses  of  the  forest,  into  which  they 
are  obliged  to  penetrate. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  hounds  well 
trained  for  hunting  the  boar,  and  this  instruction 
requires  great  patience  and  attention :  not  that  a 
young  hound  will  not  at  first  pursue  the  animal, 
but  his  scent  sometimes  disgusts,  and  the  country, 
covered  with  thickets  and  morasses,  discourages 
him.  A  boar  is  not  so  easily  hunted  down  as  a 
stag  ;  and,  let  the  establishment  be  ever  so  excel¬ 
lent,  the  chase  seldom  lasts  less  than  four  or  five 
hours.  Sometimes  the  animal  is  checked  by  firing 
a  gun,  as  he  is  also  by  being  pursued  by  mastiffs 
and  greyhounds.  Chases  have  been  known  to  last 
two  whole  days  ;  and  at  last  the  hunters  could  not 
have  taken  the  boar  but  by  shooting  him  on  the 
third  day. 

When  the  boar  finds  himself  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  he  does  not  run  forward,  but  frequently 
turns,  keeping  for  a  considerable  time  near  the 
same  spot,  and  seeking  to  make  the  dogs  start 
some  other  game.  When  he  is  done  up,  he  foams 
much,  advances  only  by  leaps  and  bounds,  throws 
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himself  into  some  marsh,  or  sets  his  back  against 
a  thicket,  facing  the  dogs,  and  defending  himself 
witli  incredible  fury.  It  is  then  tlmt  the  whippers- 
in  must  give  effectual  support  to  the  dogs,  and 
endeavour  to  dislodge  the  animal;  but  if  he  keep 
at  bay,  it  is  proper  to  prevent  the  dogs  from  ap¬ 
proaching  too  near.  The  whippers-in  enter  the 
thicket  with  precaution  :  one  of  them  alights,  ap- 
pioaches  the  boar,  and  plunges  his  hunting  knife 
into  the  small  of  his  back.  The  man  who  inflicts 
tlie  wound  must  be  very  alert,  and  instantly  run 
off  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  the  boar  always 
turns  to  the  side  on  which  he  feels  himself  wound¬ 
ed.  If,  however,  he  should  prove  so  furious  as 
to  endanger  the  sportsmen  and  the  dogs,  the  best 
way  is  to  kill  him  with  a  gun  or  pistol :  this  is  a 
privilege  or  law  reserved  for  the  leader  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  is  resorted  to  only  at  the  last  extremity. 
I  he  whipper-in  then  sounds  the  death  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  encourages  the  dogs  to  trample  on  him. 
Having  cut  off  the  testicles,  which  would  cause 
the  flesh  to  contract  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  fore  foot,  which  is  given  to  the  huntsman,  who 
piesents  it  to  the  leader  of  the  company,  the  boar 
is  carried  off.  Before  they  return,  the  dogs  are 
inspected,  and  those  that  have  received  wounds 
are  diessed,  as  the  huntsman  ought  to  be  provided 
with  needles,  thread,  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

Hogs  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  boar  with  so 
much  av'dity  as  that  of  the  stag,  nor  must  it  even 
oe  presented  to  them  raw.  All  that  is  in  general 
given  to  them  is  the  shoulders  and  the  intestines 
cut  in  pieces,  and  boiled  in  water. 

In  some  parts  small  bells  are  fastened  round 
the  necks  of  hounds  that  hunt  the  boar  and  the 
wolf.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  hunt  down  the  boar, 
but  only  to  shoot  him,  an  equipage  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  useless ;  one  or  two  blood-hounds,  and  a 
few  good  hounds,  are,  in  this  case,  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.  ^  Nay,  you  need  then  only  employ  the 
mastifts  with  which  the  gamekee})ers  traverse  the 
forests  where  the  boars  couch,  and  drive  them  to¬ 
wards  the  spot  where  the  hunters  are  posted. 

In  Germany,  and  occasionally  in  France,  very 
fine  sport  is  obtained  by  hunting  of  boars  and 
likewise  of  stags,  with  toils.  An  inclosure  is 
formed  with  rods  and  pitchforks  round  the  thickets 
into  which  the  boars  have  been  driven.  A  hunts¬ 
man  sets  his  bloodhound  upon  the  scent,  and  fol¬ 
lows  him  till  he  has  reared  the  game,  khve  or 
six  hounds  are  then  slipped  :  this  number  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  hunt  a  large  boar;  but,  if  there  are  se¬ 
veral,  the  whole  pack  is  taken. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  proper  to  accompany  the 
hounds  with  a  few  dogs  produced  by  crossing 
the  mastiff  with  the  hound  ;  these  animals,  which 
are  extremely  ardent,  will  closely  press  the  boar, 
and  drive  him  round  the  inclosure.  The  dogs  are 
powerfully  supported  with  the  voice  and  the 
horn,  and  are  followed  close  to  prevent  the  boar 
making  head  against  them.  After  the  chase  has 
continued  some  time,  the  large  mastiffs  and  grey¬ 
hounds  are  slipped,  and  these  rush  upon  the  boar 
with  fury.  Ihe  huntsmen  advance  :  one  pierces 
the  animal  with  his  hunting  knife  in  the  small  of 
tlie  back  ;  the  others,  armed  with  sticks,  are  ready 
to  receive  him  in  case  he  should  make  towards  the 


person  who  wounded  him,  and  strike  him  upon 
the  head,  keeping  him  off  with  the  ends  of  their 
sticks  till  they  have  despatched  him.  When  the 
proposed  number  of  boars  are  taken,  the  dogs  are 
called  off. 

In  writing  to  a  friend  Colonel  Thornton  ob¬ 
serves  “  I  sent  you  a  paper  which  contained 
something  about  a  noble  wild  boar  which  I  ordered 
to  be  hunted;  and,  when  killed  in  Chambord,  to 
send  it  here  at  my  expense ;  and  thus  to  try  to  let 
such  sportsmen  here  (London)  as  never  saw  one 
be  able  to  judge  for  themselves.  Accordingly,  it 
being  arrived,  every  person  that  heard  of  it  came  to 
see  it.  It  was  hung  up  at  a  venison  dealers  in 
Old  Bond-street.  The  concourse  of  people  was 
so  great  that  the  man  could  not  get  out  of,  or 
others  enter,  his  shop.  He  is  by  no  means  the 
largest  boar  I  have  killed ;  but  he  is  a  terrible 
looking  fellow,  more  dangerous  than  one  much 
older,  for  then  their  tusks  grow  thicker,  become 
curved,  and  the  animal  is  more  inactive.  He 
wounded  many  of  the  hounds,  but  only  killed,  I 
believe,  three.  A  couple  of  vermin  terriers  plagued 
him  the  most,  as  he  could  net  get  his  tusks  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  last  final  shaft  was  a  lingo^ 
which,  I  see,  broke  three  of  his  ribs  and  passed 
through  him.  The  number  of  balls  he  received  I 
shall  examine  and  relate.  I  understand  he  stood 
a  run  of  full  forty  miles.  But  I  am  sure  I  ran 
one  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty;  and  then  he 
was  not  done  up,  though  constantly  viewed  from, 
half-past  eleven  till  half-past  ten  the  next  day,  re¬ 
lays  of  hounds  being  uncoupled  close  at  him  every 
three  or  four  hours.  What  other  animal  can  show 
such  game  and  bottom  ? 

“  ^Ve  dine  to-day  a  party  on  his  loin  or  saddle, 
vvhich  was  where  he  received  his  death  w^ound. 
Ihe  wound  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  in¬ 
flicted  by  a  Lingo,  which  is  a  piece  of  iron  or  lead, 
formed  something  like  a  weaver’s  shuttle,  of  the 
weight  of  two  or  three  balls,  and  made  to  fit  the 
calibre  of  the  gun.  It  is  a  sort  of  bolt,  wdiich,  if 
it  strike  into  the  flesh,  it  goes  deeper ;  if  it  touches 
a  bone,  it  then  turns  itself  broadways  :  and  thus, 
though  a  ball  would  only  liave  broken  one  rib,  it 
broke  three  close  up  to  the  back.  The  number 
of  balls  he^eceived  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  next 
letter.  The  boar  was  three  years  old,  was  run 
by  fleet  fok-hounds,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
chase  crossed  four  rivers  !” 


Good  Work. — On  Monday  week,  a  gentleman, 
for  a  bet,  undertook  to  ride  120  miles  in  12  hours, 
the  ground  chosen  for  tlie  purpose  being  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  Dee-sidGroad,  and 
completed  his  task  in  9  hours  and  40  minutes,  having 
out  of  that  time  rested  himself  for  abouthalf  an  hour. 
On  the  same  day  he  dined  with  a  party  of  friends, 
and  afterwards  danced  at  a  ball.  Bets  having  been 
taken  that  lie  would  not  on  Tuesday  perform  the  same 
feat,  he  accepted  the  offers,  and  on  this  occasion 
completed  his  distance  in  nine  hours  and  a  half. 
After  finishing’  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  accom¬ 
plished  sportsman  dined  with  the  officers  of  the  79th 
Kegiment,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Circus,  from 
whence  he  was  to  return  to  sup  with  his  friends  in 
the  barracks.  There  were  three  horses  engaged  in 
the  match.— —.diierdee/t  Journal. 
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The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hope,  F.  R.  S.  in  the 
chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Thibaut,  at  Malta, 
giving  an  account  of  the  capture  and  condition  of 
four  giraffes,  which  he  had  procured,  and  has  now 
under  his  care  for  the  society.  He  started  from 
Cairo  on  the  16th  of  April  1834,  and  arrived  at 
Dongolaon  the  14th  of  July,  from  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  the  caravan  to  the  deserts  of  Cordova. 
These  animals  are  chiefly  hunted  for  their  flesh 
and  the  skin,  which  they  convert  into  bridles  and 
other  articles.  On  the  16th  of  August  the  Arab 
hunters  succeeded  in  tracking  a  full-grown  female, 
about  21  French  feet  in  height,  from  the  ears  to 
the  hoofs,  accompanied  by  a  young  one.  They 
soon  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  former  on  their 
fleet  coursers,  which  they  killed  with  sabre  cuts. 
They  next  day  proceeded  in  chase  of  the  younger 
one,  which  they  succeeded  in  capturing  without  any 
difficulty.  It  was  necessary  at  first  to  keep  it  held 
by  men  at  a  distance  from  the  caravan,  for  three 
or  four  days,  in  order  to  accustom  it  to  their  so¬ 
ciety,  when  it  began  to  take  food,  principally  of 
camel’s  milk,  and  then  readily  followed  them. 
This  animal  was  described  as  very  sensible,  and 
fond  of  society,  and  was  even  seen  to  shed  tears 
when  it  did  not  see  its  companions.  It  feeds  on 
leaves  from  the  higher  branches  of  trees,  taking 
them  separately  and  delicately  on  its  tongue,  the 
mouth  always  rejecting  thorns.  He  remained  for 
three  months  in  the  deserts,  during  which  time  he 
succeeded  in  capturing  four  others,  but  the  cold 
weather  killed  four  of  them  at  Dongola,  when  he 
re-commenced  hunting,  and  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  three  others,  all  of  which  ai’e  now  in  his 
possession.  They  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
transporting  them  to  Cairo,  and  from  thence  to 
Malta,  as  they  suffered  considerably  by  sea  ;  but 
since  they  had  arrived  at  the  latter  place  every  at¬ 
tention  had  been  paid  to  them  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Boucher,  the  Consul-General.  He  had  avoided 
having  them  covered  in,  that  they  might  be  gradu¬ 
ally  enabled  to  bear  the  cold  of  this  country.  Three 
of  them  are  male  and  one  female,  and  they  are 
all  of  them  described  as  interesting  and  beautiful 
animals,  in  good  condition  and  health. 


TAME  NIGHTINGALES. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Norwich  Me^'cury.) 

Sir, — Seeing  an  advertisement  in  your  paper 
headed  as  above,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  these  our  summer  visitors,  with  the 
hope  of  exciting  a  kindred  feeling  in  some  of  your 
readers,  should  you  deem  them  of  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  to  the  real  lovers  of  nature  and  her  works,  to 
be  woi'thy  a  corner  in  your  valuable  journal. 
From  my  earliest  recollection,  I  have  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  this  king  of  British  warblers, 
and  from  the  remarks  I  have  heard  made  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  that  we  may  if 
we  please,  and  without  much  trouble,  eujoy  one  of 
the  greatest  delights  of  spring,  throughout  the 
dreary  months  of  winter,  by  our  own  fire-side.  I 
I  was  not  myself  made  acquainted  with  this  fact 
till  about  three  years  since,  when  I  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity  of  possessing  one,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  it  in  perfect  health  ever 
since.  I  have  now  two,  both  of  which  while  I  am 


writing  are  charming  me  with  their  “  liquid  notes  * 
and  “  sweet  cadences.  ”  Their  natural  food  is  in¬ 
sects,  which  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  sufficient 
abundance  in  the  summer  months,  and  therefore 
artificial  food  is  necessary  :  some  persons  to  avoid 
a  little  trouble,  make  this  to  consist  of  German 
paste,  but  no  artificial  food,  as  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  guides  me,  is  preferable  to  the  lean  part  of 
raw  beef  or  mutton,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion 
of  yolk  of  egg  boiled  hard  and  cut  into  small 
pieces  ;  a  few  insects,  such  as  meal  worms  or  com¬ 
mon  cockroaches,  they  are  very  fond  of,  and 
should  be  given  them  occasionally,  but  they  do 
not  always  require  them  ;  a  pan  of  fresh  water 
will  however  be  necessary,  as  they  like  to  wash 
themselves  occasionally.  The  Germans,  at  whose 
windows  they  may  be  seen  as  common  as  canaries, 
feed  them  on  ants’  eggs,  which  the  natives  collect 
for  that  purpose,  but  our  birds  do  not  always  like 
them,  as  we  can  seldom  get  them  fresh  ;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  singing,  they  generally  commence  in 
December,  and  continue  throughout  the  day  (  for 
they  seldom  sing  by  night  when  confined  )  till  the 
end  of  June,  when  dame  nature,  ever  thoughtful 
of  her  children,  furnishes  them  with  a  new  suit, 
for  their  journey  to  a  foreign  land.  It  w'ould  be 
needless  for  me  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  this 
bird  since  poets  of  all  ages  have  made  it  their 
theme.  I  cannot  however  omit  quoting  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  celebrated  American  Naturalist, 
Wilson,  called  forth  by  one  of  these  elegant  song¬ 
sters  : — “  When  every  object  around  conveys  the 
sensation  of  joy,  and  Heaven’s  abundance  is,  as  it 
were,  show'ering  around  us,  the  grateful  heart  beats 
in  unison  with  the  varying  elevated  strains  of 
this  bird.  We  listen  to  its  notes  in  a  kind  of 
ecstacy,  as  a  hymn  to  the  great  and  most  adorable 
Creator  of  all.  Abject  must  that  heart  be,  callous 
those  feelings,  and  depraved  that  taste,  which 
neither  the  charms  of  nature,  the  melody  of  inno¬ 
cence,  nor  the  voice  of  gratitude  or  devotion  can 
reach.  ”  Yours  &c. 

ORNITHOLOGUS.  “ 


The  American  Wolf. — Considerable  numbers  of 
this  animal  were  seen  on  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Boo¬ 
thia,  where  they  arrive  early  in  the  spring  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  reindeer  on  their  way  to  the  north.  None 
were  killed  by  us  during  our  late  voyage,  owing  to 
their  extreme  wariness  ;  but  their  attacks  were  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  during  each  of  the  winters.  They  are 
very  troublesome  to  the  Esquimaux,  robbing  their 
hordes,  tearing  the  skin  covering  off  their  canoes,  and 
killing  their  dogs.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  a  single  wolf  will  go  amongst  any  number  of 
Esquimaux  dogs  and  carry  off  any  one  from  amongst 
them  without  the  others  attempting  to  attack  it.  Such 
is  their  extreme  dread  of  the  wolf  that  they  begin  to 
tremble  and  howl  whenever  they  are  aware  of  its  ap¬ 
proach.  The  wolf  will  seldom  attack  a  man,  except 
when  starving  ;  but  if  alone  and  unarmed  it  will  not 
care  to  get  out  of  his  way. — Captain  Ross, 

The  noted  grey  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Fenton, 
of  Great  Welnetham,  Suffolk,  died  on  the  19th  inst. 
having  numbered  30  winters.  This  horse,  in  1818, 
trotted  a  mile  on  the  Sudbury  turnpike  road  in  2 
minutes  and  54  seconds.  The  match  was  against 
time,  and  the  distance  was  to  have  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  three  minutes,  but  the  horse  did  it  with  great 
ease  in  the  time  above  specified, 
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In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  suspicious  transactions  that  have 
lately  taken  place  in  the  Sister  Island,  which 
have  appeared  in  several  publications  under 
the  title  of  “  Delicate  Investigation,^^  not  a 
very  appropriate  appellation  certainly.  The 
moment  Mr.  Ruthven  received  the  slightest 
intimation  that  doubts  were  entertained  of 
the  genuineness  of  Caroline  and  Leinster,  he 
ought  to  have  solicited  that  inquiry  from 
which  he  shrunk  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
fail  to  excite  suspicion,  even  if  no  ulterior 
proceedings  had  been  adopted ;  but  to  the 
honour  of  the  Turf  Club  of  Ireland,  the  matter 
was  not  suffered  to  sleep  itself  into  oblivion  : 
a  candid,  fair,  and  impartial  investigation 
has  taken  place,  which  exhibits  the  business 
in  so  clear  a  light,  that  no  further  doubt  can 
be  entertained  upon  it.  Some  of  the  papers 
reported  the  death  of  Mr.  Ruthven,  and  when 
the  account  appeared  before  our  orbs  of 
vision,  we  concluded  the  “  Delicate  Investi¬ 
gation’^  had  broken  his  heart  !  The  report  was 
untrue ;  for  we  find  that  this  gentleman, 
M'hose  name  is  tagged  with  M.  P.,  has  since 
appeared  amongst  an  assemblage  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  and,  on  being  accused  of  shrinking 
from  inquiry,  complained  of  ill-treatment, 
and  begged  his  political  friends  would  sus¬ 
pend  their  judgment  till  he  had  established 
his  spotless  integrity,  and  received  ample 
justice  from  a  jury  of  his  country!  Bah! 
What  jury  could  be  so  eligible  as  the  honour¬ 
able  and  independent  Turf  Club  of  Ireland, 
before  whom  Mr.  Ruthven  refused  to  plead  ? 
It  is  painfully  suspicious  to  hear  professed 
turfites  prating  about  appeals  to  a  jury  of 
their  country  on  turf  affairs.  Mr.  Ruthven 
shirked  the  question  when  it  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  most  competent  tribunal  possible ; 
but  we  will  wait,  nevertheless,  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  this  gentleman  may  attempt 
to  redeem  his  pledge,  before  we  proceed  to 
make  those  observations  upon  the  case,  and 
the  parties  concerned,  which  it  imperiously 
demands,  and  which  it  shall  not  fail  to  receive 
at  our  hands :  we  are  public  centinels,  and 
will  not  fail  in  our  duty. 

Steeple  Racing  has  become  very  prevalent, 
and  indeed  very  general,  and  we  regard  it  as 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  already  esta¬ 
blished  ramifications  of  the  turf.  Cocktail 
racing  originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  feeling ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  opened  a 
field  for  gross  and  disgusting  fraud,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  more  than  ordinary  sus¬ 
picion  must  attend  all  its  movements.  After 
the  affairs  of  Tom  Paine,  of  Mercury,  of 
Tawpy,  Miracle,  Sawney,  Agnes,  Gossoon, 
Fitzjames,  &c.,&c.,  and  the  niore  recent  busi¬ 
ness  of  Swing,  Napoleon-le-Grand,  &c.,  &c., 
who  could  avoid  regarding  cocktail  racing 


with  unqualified  disgust?  If  it  be  not  desira¬ 
ble  to  prevent  it  altogether,  let  it  be  put  on  a 
very  different  footing  :  for  instance,  let  welter 
weights  be  placed  alike  on  all  the  candidates 
for  this  species  of  secondary  fame,  and  the 
race  or  stakes  open  to  any  and  all  competitors. 

To  Hurdle  Racing,  the  same  illimitable 
scope  for  sw  indling  does  not  present  itself  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  base-minded  and  the  stu¬ 
dious  rogue;  the  best  horse,  if  judiciously 
ridden,  will  not  fail  to  win,  if  all  be  on  the 
square,  and  there  can  be  but  little  temptation 
for  fraudful  dealing.  Therefore,  if  a  hurdle 
race  or  two  be  deemed  requisite  as  a  sort  of 
finish  to  the  meeting  or  the  season,  in  the 
name  of  all  that’s  liberal,  let  not  the  gallant 
spirits  who  are  emulous  to  exhibit  their  feats 
of  equestrianism  on  the  velvet  turf  of  the 
course,  be  denied  this  inoffensive,  if  not 
praise-worthy,  amusement. 

We  are  glad  to  see  steeple  racing  encou¬ 
raged ;  we  are  glad  to  see  it  cherished  and 
patronized  by  men  of  the  first  rank  and  station 
in  society;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  stakes  not  narrowed  up  by  local 
prejudice,  but  made  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  and  the  whole  system  rendered  so 
far  unexceptionable 

But,  to  show  the  imperturbable  ignorance 
of  those  spuriously-illegitimate  disciples  of 
the  press,  who  profess  to  convey  intelligence 
to  the  public  on  turf  affairs  and  field  sports  : 
these  cunning  literary  mountebanks,have  deno¬ 
minated  the  amusement  under  consideration, 
“  Steeple  Chases  Can  any  thing  be  more 
ridiculous  ?  To  the  Normans  we  are  indebted 
for  our  language  of  the  chase,  the  original  of 
which  is  still  to  be  found,  if  not  “in  very 
choice  Italian,”  in  the  vernacular  idiom  of 
the  period,  and  distinguished  at  the  present 
day  by  the  appellation  of  Norman-French; 
and  if  recourse  be  had  to  the  musty  moulder¬ 
ing  records  of  ages  passed  away,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  word  chase,  implies  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  some  animal;  whereas,  in  the  diversion 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  number  of  horses 
are  matched  against  each  other  to  cross  a 
certain  extent  of  country,  and  he  who 
reaches  the  goal  first  is  deemed  the  winner  ; 
consequently,  it  is  a  race  across  hedge  and 
ditch,  instead  of  a  race  upon  the  course. 
Prior  to  this  period,  we  were  indebted  to  the 
mock  “  London  Sporting  Reporter,”  the 
Newmarket  literary  charlatan,  for  a  number 
of  absurdities  and  gross  misapplications ;  and 
we  sincerely  believe  that  his  title  to  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  steeple  chasing  is  omnipotently 
indisputable. 

In  regard  to  the  word  steeple,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  although  it  has  become  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  its  application  was  originally  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  possible.  When  steeple  races  were 
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first  introduced,  the  steeple  of  some  distant 
church,  (which  mifi'ht  he  distinctly  seen) 
formed  the  "‘oal  ;  thus  it  was  agreed  to  start 
from  a  given  spot,  arid  reach  the  steeple 
agreed  upon.  However,  our  cross-country 
racers  have  abandoned  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  have  substituted  flags  for  those  vener¬ 
able  vinralities  with  which  the  country  is 
everywhere  embellished. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  professed  jockey 
is  a  superior  workman  over  a  country,  and, 
therfoi-c,  this  class  of  diminutive  mortals  are 
not  exactly  calculated  for  tliat  kind  of  eques¬ 
trianism  which  is  necessarily  called  into 
operation  in  steeple  racing ;  yet,  we  are  of 
opinion,  we  could  select  a  few'  from  amongst 
the  numerous  body  of  these  truly  elite,  who 
would  venture  at  such  an  undertaking,  if  well 
paid  for  the  trouble  :  Tom  Nicholson,  if  he 
be  not  equal  to  Chifney,  to  Rushing  Robin¬ 
son,  Sam  Darling,  or  Day,  is,  at  least,  a 
fearless  horseman  ;  and  we  would  not  hesitate 
to  back  iiim  against  any  of  those  we  have 
enumerated,  for  a  start,  or,  indeed,  for  the 
use  of  the  spur.  Those  who  cannot  follow 
hounds  are  not  calculated  for  steeple  racing; 
we  never  saw  Nicholson  in  the  hunting  field, 
but  we  have  repeatedly  observed  jockies  at¬ 
tend  the  fixtures,  watch  the  draw,  see  the  fox 
found,  and  return  home.  We  have  seen  a 
few  ride  well  to  hounds,  particularly  Simeon 
Templeman.  But  steeple  racing  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  employment  of  the  Newmarket 
dandy  jocks,  such  as  Pavis  and  Co.,  or  the 
accomplished  horsemen  of  Yorkshire,  such  as 
Darling,  and  his  fraternity  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  meant  for  the  emulous  spirits  of  the 
chaee,  whose  noble  daring  is  equally  conspi¬ 
cuous  after  hounds,  or  in  the  arduous  struggle 
of  the  steeple  race. 

The  knowing  ones  in  the  good  old  city  of 
Chester  are  adepts  at  handicapping  ;  but, 
fearful  lest  the  Queen  of  Trumps  might  spoil 
their  sport  at  the  ensuing  meeting,  they  al¬ 
lotted  her  a  weight  (8  st.  121b.)  which  her 
owner  was  not  likely  to  accept,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Mr.  Mostyn  has  declined  to  risk  the 
unscrewirifi  of  his  splendid  tilly — over  an  ex¬ 
cellent  course  certainly,  but  which  moist 
weather  or  rain  renders  very  heavy,  particu¬ 
larly  that  part  of  it  which  is  formed  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  Dee. 

Red  Rover,  up  to  the  early  part  of  last 
month,  the  favourite  for  the  Chester  cup, 
receded  considerably  on  the  betting  list,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  of  his  having  become 
“  dead  amiss  however,  when  we  consider 
the  quarter  whence  this  suspicious  report 
was  bruited,  (the  Manchester  Sporting  Re¬ 
porter,  who,  like  his  Brother  of  the  Metropo¬ 
lis,  is  no  conjuror  in  turf  alfairs,  though 
skilful  enough,  for  ought  we  know'  to  the 
contrary,  in  the  art  of  legerdemain, )  wg  axQ 
scarcely  inclined  to  alter  our  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Jupiter  was  therefore  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  for  w  hat  reason  we  at  a  loss  to 
discover ;  his  performances  could  not  have 
entitled  him  to  such  an  enviable  distinction  ; 


while  we  arc  not  aware  of  a  superior  horse 
that  ever  belonged  to  the  same  family — the 
weight  placed  upon  him  (8.st21b)may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  considered  favourable.  Red  Rover 
has,  however,  reascended,  as  wdll  be  seen 
below. 

In  our  next  publication  we  shall  be  en¬ 
abled  to  make  a  few  definite  observations 
respecting  the  Liverpool  Trade  Cup,  as  the 
acceptances  will  be  declared  ere  these  re¬ 
marks  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  (March 
1)  when,  of  course,  business  will  assume  a 
tangible  shape.  It  is  true,  betting  lists  have 
been  haw'ked  about,  upon  which,  of  course, 
little  dependence  could  be  placed,  when  the 
acceptances  were  unknown. 

In  tlie  Liverpool  Craven  Meeting  one 
pound  less  has  been  allotted  to  the  Queen  of 
Trumps,  (8st.  lllb.)  than  the  weight  which  was 
offered  to  her  by  the  Chester  Cup  ;  yet,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  she  will  not  accept  on  this 
occasion,  but  that  Mr.  Mostyn  will  reserve  her 
energies  for  the  July  Meeting  at  the  same 
place,  because  the  prize  (the  Trade  Cup)  will 
be  much  more  valuable,  and  the  Cambrian 
Queen  will  be  considciably  advanced  in  the 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  On  this  occa.sion,  she 
will  have  to  meet  the  crack  horse  of  the  day. 
Touchstone,  should  he  accept  the  weight, 
9st.  7lb.,  enough  in  all  conscience  for  the 
straight  run  in  of  half  a  mile.  General 
Chasse  appears  in  the  list,  (as  he  does  also  in 
that  for  the  Craven  Meeting,  with  the 
same  weight,)  with  9st.  41b.  placed  against 
him.  Can  Touchstone  give  General  Chasse 
31b  over  Liverpool  course?  We  think  not. 
The  General  acquired  unfading  laurels  upon 
tliis  course  ;  he  has  run  over  it  many  times  ; 
knows  it  well,  and  has  always  appeared  to 
advantage  upon  it.  Queen  of  Trumps,  Touch¬ 
stone,  and  General  Chasse,  are  no  ordinary 
trio  :  “  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.’'  Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  in  a  handicap,  the  object  is  to  bring 
the  nags  as  nearly  together  as  possible,  to 
reduce  a  superior  animal  to  the  level  of  a  jib 
or  a  jade;  and,  therefore,  in  handicap  racing, 
an  inferior  horse  is  likely  enough  to  bear 
away  the  prize.  By  way  of  illustration,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Red  Rover  appears  in 
the  list  now'  under  consideration  very  favoura¬ 
bly  weighted,  8st.  lOIb,  and  is  five  years  old. 
Mundig,  as  a  matter  of  course,  appears  in  the 
brilliant  array,  with  Sst.  71b.  placed  opposite 
his  name,  which  is  71b.  less  than  the  weight 
awarded  to  Queen  of  Trumps,  according  to 
the  acknowledged  estimation  of  such  matters, 
that  is,  allowing  3lb  for  the  latter,  as  being  of 
the  feminine  gender, — and  Mundig  a  winner 
of  the  Derby  !  a  striking  acknowledgment  of 
llie  truth  of  our  prediction,  that  the  powers  of 
this  horse  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing¬ 
ness  by  his  distressing  achievement  on  Epsom 
Downs.  It  remains  to  be  seen  (and  it  will 
soon  be  ascertained)  whether  Mundig  will 
continue  on  the  turf.  A  case  in  point : — 

The  subject  has  been  already  noticed  in 
o  ur  miscellany,  but  will  bear  repetition  on 
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the  present  occasion.  In  1833,  Satan,  three 
years  old,  made  his  appearance  at  Liverpool 
races ;  he  was  a  very  superior  colt,  presenting- 
the  form  and  colour  of  his  sire,  the  celebrated 
Lottery:  we  were  much  pleased  with  his 
appearance :  we  saw  him  win  a  sweepstakes 
after  a  very  severe  race  :  with  infinite  regret 
we  beheld  him  on  the  same  day  brought  out 
for  the  plate  ;  which  he  won  after  four  heats, 
three  of  which  were  very  distressing.  We 
felt  a  perfect  conviction  this  noble  animal 
was  ruined,  and  we  mentioned  this  opinion 
to  his  trainer,  who,  however,  thought  other¬ 
wise.  Satan  was  bled,  and  received  every 
attention ;  but  the  mischief  was  done.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  bring  him  on  the 
course  with  advantage  afterwards. 

Satan  is  by  Lottery,  out  of  Dairymaid, 
(own  sister  to  Othello,)  by  Blacklock  ;  gran- 
dam  Scancataldi,  (own  sister  to  the  Stallion 
President,)  by  Mellish’s  Sancho  ;  great  gran- 
dam,  Miss  Teazle  Hornpipe,  by  Sir  Peter ; 
great  great  grandam.  Hornpipe  by  Trumpator ; 
her  dam  Luna,  by  Herod,  which  was  out  of 
the  Sister  to  Eclipse. 

He  has  every  thing  that  can  be  wished  in 
his  pedigree.  Satan  is  exactly  the  colour  of 
his  sire,  a  dark  brown,  clear  of  white,  stands 
fifteen  hands  three  inches  high. 

He  is  now  advertised  as  a  stallion,  before 
he  has  attained  maturity  ;  but  is  it  likely  that 
the  produce  of  a  horse,  completely  unscrewed 
at  three  years  old,  will  be  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  free  from  blemish  ?  Nous  verrons. 

To  return  to  General  Chasse  and  Touch¬ 
stone.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  former  was 
“  all  the  worse  for  wear,”  at  least  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  handicapper,  as  31b.  seems 
“  pretty  considerable”  for  Touchstone  to  give 
him.  The  General  had  a  “  good  deal  taken 
out  of  him  last  year,”  particularly  at  the 
Liverpool  July  Meeting,  and  perhaps  the 
efiects  of  overstrained  exertion  may  continue 
perceptible.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
good  horse  is  overworked  ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  because  the 
animal  connot  fail  to  receive  injury,  and  is 
often  ruined  by  so  thoughtless  a  proceeding. 
The  late  Mr.  Riddell  possessed  a  superior 
racer,  Dr.  Syntax  ;  he  limited  his  running 
during  the  season  to  five  or  six  races,  and  in 
consequence  the  horse  continued  on  the  turf 
till  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  left  it  with¬ 
out  blemish. 

Plenipo  continues  completely  in  the  dark. 
If  it  be  intended  to  place  him  in  the  stud,  he 
will  have  left  the  course  without  ever  ex¬ 
periencing  the  least  distress  ;  as  a  stallion, 
therefore,  he  will  be  invaluable :  he  cannot 
have  sustained  the  least  injury, since  he  never 
was  put  beyond  his  rate. 

STATE  OF  THE  ODDS 

THE  IlIDDLESWORTH,  P.  P. 

Even  betting  between  Lord  Jersey’s  two  and  the  field. 

Even  betting  Brother  to  Nell  Gwynne  and  Babel  colt. 

PORTLAND  HANDICAP,  P.P. 

5  to  1  agst  IMnrdig 
G  —  1  — —  Birdlime 
G  —  1 - Rioter 


G  to  I  agst  Revenge 

8  —  1  -  Brother  to  Hope 

10  —  1 - Hornsea 

10 —  1 - Pelops 

15—1  - - Tiber 

THE  DERBY. 

11  to  1  agst  The  Mummy 

11  —  1 - Brother  to  Nell  Gwynne 

13  —  1 - Brother  to  Maria 

15  —  1 - Brother  to  Riddlesworth 

20  —  1 - Taishteer 

20  —  1 - Babel  colt 

25  —  1 - Gladiator 

25  —  1 - Weigh  ton 

25  —  1 - Brother  to  Emiliana 

25  —  1 - Brother  to  Bamfylde 

.30  —  1 - Brother  to  Beiram 

40  —  1 - The  Captain 

50  —  1 - Skirmisher 

1000  even  between  Slane  and  Athenian,  and  500  even  be¬ 
tween  Alfred  and  Mr.  Wags. 

THE  OAKS. 

6  to  1  agst  Grenada 

6  —  1  - Marmalade 

8  —  1 - Promise 

IG  —  1 - Vesper 

BETTING  IN  LANCASHIRE  &  CHESHIRE. 

6  to  1  agst  Red  Rover 

6  —  1 - Usury 

6  —  1  —  .  Jupiter 
9  —  1  - Stockport 

10  —  1 - The  Stag 

11  —  1 - Altamont 

12  _  1  - Turban 

13  —  1  - Hectic 

13  —  1  - Lady  M.  Carew 

13  —  1 - Tanworth 

15  —  1  - Billinge 

16  —  1  - Oswald 

20  —  1  —  Tulip 


RACES  TO  COME. 


MARCH. 


JUNE. 


Warwick  &  Learning- 

Bath . 

15 

ton . 

16 

JULY. 

Lichfield  Spring  .... 

23 

Newmarket  . 

12 

APRIL. 

Liverpool  . 

19 

JNewmarket  Craven  .. 

4 

Goodwood . 

27 

Catterick  Bridge  .... 

6 

Knutsford . 

27 

Bath  Spring . . 

13 

AUGUST. 

Mid  ton . 

14 

Worcester . 

2 

Newmarket,  IstSpring 

18 

Brighton . 

o 

Durham . 

21 

York  August  . . 

3 

Clifton  and  Bristol. .  . 

27 

Lewes . 

10 

MAY. 

Stourbridge . 

30 

Chester . . . 

2 

SEPTEMBER. 

N ewmarket,  2nd  Spring 

o 

Warwick  . 

6 

York  Sprins: . 

9 

Abino-don . 

14 

Liverpool  . 

11 

O 

Leicester . 

14 

Epsom . 

17 

Doncaster . 

19 

Manchester  . 

25 

Heaton  Park . 

28 

Ascot  . 

31 

OCTOBER, 

JUNE, 

Newmarket  1st  Oct. . . 

4 

New’ton  . 

8 

Newmarket  2nd  Oct. 

13 

Buxton . 

15 

(Newmarket  Houghton  31 

CHESTER  MEETING,  1836. 

MONDAY,  MAY  2. 

The  Tradesmen’s  Plate  of  200  sovs,  added  to  a  Handi¬ 
cap  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  10  ft.  and  only  5,  if  de¬ 
clared  on  or  before  the  1st  of  February.  Three  to 
accept,  or  no  race.  Second  horse  to  receive  25  sovs 
out  of  the  stakes. — To  start  at  the  Castle  Pole,  run 
twice  round,  and  end  at  the  Coming-in-chair. 

Age  st  lb 

Mr.  Price’s  ch  h  The  Tulip,  by  Wamba  -  5  8  10 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  h  Tamworth,  by  Outlaw  5  8  5 

Mr.  G.  Cooke’s  hr  h  Red  Rover,  by  Lottery  5  8  5 

Mr.  Houldworth’s  ch  c  Turban  by  Sultan  4  8  3 

Mr.  Johnson’s  ch  c  Jupiter,  by  Langar  -  4  8  2 
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Age  st  lb 


Mr.  Allanson’sm  Lady  Moore  Carew,  by  Tramp  6  8  0 
Sir  G.  Pigot’s  b  c  Altamont,  by  Sligo  -480 
Mr.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury,  by  Banker  -  4  7  13 

Sir  J.  Gerard’s  br  g  Billinge,  by  Belzoni  -  5  7  10 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Hectic,  by  Sultan  4  7  10 
Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  c  The  Stag,  by  Actaeon  -  4  7  9 

Capt.  Lamb’s  b  m  Miss  Charlotte,  by  Pan¬ 
taloon  -  -  -  -  6  7  8 

Mr.  Robinson’s  br  c  Stockport  by  Langar  4  7  7 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  g  Jacob  Faithful,  by  Velocipede  4  7  5 
Lord  Derby’s  ch  c  Amurath,  by  Langar  -  4  7  5 

Lord  Westminster’s  br  c  Oswald,  by  Conductor  4  7  5 

Mr.  Tomes’sbgby  Bedlamite,  out  ofMischance  5  7  4 
Mr.  R.  J.  Mostyn’s  chcThe  Miner,  by  Teniers  4  6  12 


The  following  having  declared,  pay  only  5  sons  each. 
Sir  T.  Stanley’s  bh  Intriguer,  by  Reveller  5  9  0 
Mr.  Mostyn’sf  OueenofTrumps, by  Velocipede  4  8  12 
Sir  J.  Boswell’s  br  h  Masetto,  by  Corinthian  5  8  8 

Sir  J.  Gerard’s  b  h  Intruder,  by  Peter  Lely  5  7  12 

Mr.GiflFard’schfbyLangar,outofKalmia’sdam4  7  7 
Mr.  Nanney’s  br  e  Cymro,  by  Banker  -  4  7  6 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  bl  c  Cyrus,  by  Camel  -  4  7  5 

Mr.  J.  Jervis  naschf  BarbaraBell,byCatton  4  7  4 
Gen.  Yates’s  gr  c  Grammont,  by  Gaberlunzie  4  7  0 
FRIDAY. — The  Cheshire  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  15  ft 
and  only  5,  if  declared,  &c.,  by  the  1st  of  February, 
with  50  added  by  the  citizens  of  Chester.  The  second 
horse  to  receive  back  his  stake,  and  three  to  remain 
in,  or  no  race.  Iwo  miles.  Age  st  lb 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Turban,  by  Sultan  4  8  4 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Hectic,  by  Sultan  4  8  12 
Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  c  The  Stag,  by  Actaeon  4  7  ii 
Capt.  Lamb’s  b  raMissCharlotte, by  Pantaloon  6  7  10 
Mr.  R.  Turner’s  brm  Miss  Golborne,  by  Lottery  5  7  9 
Mr.  Price’s  ch  c  Ludford,  by  Wamba  -  4  7  9 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  g  Jacob  Faithful  by  Velocipede  4  7  7 

Lord  Westminster’s  br  c  Oswald,  by  Conductor  4  7  7 

Lord  Derby’s  ch  c  Amurath,  by  Langar  -  4  7  6 

Gen.  Yates’s  gr  c  Grammont,  by  Gaberlunzie  4  6  12 
The  following  having  declared,  pay  only  5  sovs  each. 
Sir  J.  Bosw  ell’s  br  h  Masetto,  by  Corinthian  5  8  10 

Sir  J.  Gerard’s  b  h  Intruder,  by  Peter  Lely  5  7  13 
Mr.  Nanney’s  br  c  Cymro,  by  Banker  -  4  7  8 


STEEPLE  RACING. 


STEEPLE  RACES  TO  COME. 


Worcester  -  March  2 
St.  Albans  -  3 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  -  8 


Dartford  -  March  17 
Stratford-upon-Avon  17 
Alcester  -  is 


THE  AYLESBURY  STEEPLE  RACE. 


Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
has  this  town  assumed  a  more  animated  appearance 
than  on  the  present  occasion  ;  men  of  all  ranks  and 
horses  of  every  description  have  been  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters  for  the  last  three  or  four  days,  and  at  the 
time  we  write  numbers  are  still  making  their  way. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  place  is  quite  full ; 
not  a  bed  or  a  stall  is  procurable  at  any  price,  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  anxiousvisitors  have  been  driven 
six  or  eight  miles  from  “  head-quarters”  for  accom¬ 
modation  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  Time 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  arrivals  ; 
we  can  only  give  the  names  of  the  earl  of  Erroll  and 
Sir  Seymour  Blane  (the  stewards),  Earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge,  Marouis  of  Waterford,  Count  d’Orsay,  Lord 
Alfred  Paget,  Messrs.  Lamb,  Shakerly,  Vyse,  Bain- 
ridge,  Crommeline,  D’Oyly,  Fairlie,  P.  d'hompson, 
Learmouth,  Baring,  Charritie,  Harcourt,  Sheddon, 
Peyton,  Stubbs,  &c.  &c. 

The  tirst  event  of  the  week  was  the  heavy  w'eight 
steeple  chase,  which  came  off  this  morning  at  ten 


o’clock,  the  stewards  having  appointed  so  early  an 
hour  in  order  that  the  King’s  staghounds  might  after¬ 
wards  meet  (at  half-past  twelve)  at  Lillies,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Nugent.  The  race  took  place  for  a  sweep- 
stakes  of  15  sovs.  each,  10  ft,  for  horses  of  all  deno¬ 
minations,  carrying  12st  71b  each  over  a  line  of  coun¬ 
try  not  to  exceed  four  miles,  to  be  marked  out  by 
flags,  100  sovereigns  being  added  to  the  stakes.  To 
these  conditions  fifteen  horses  were  named,  the  only 
one  drawn  being  Mr.  Firth’s  Laurestina.  At  nine 
o’clock  the  parties  interested  quitted  the  George  Inn, 
headed  by  the  stewards,  and  several  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  ;  the  ground  w'as  then  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  by  ten  o’clock  they  were  assembled  at 
the  starting-post.  The  start  was  composed  of  the 


following  horses  and  riders  : — 

Lord  Waterford’s  The  Yellow' 

Dwarf . Owner. 

Captain  Lamb’s  Vivian . Captain  Becher. 

Mr.  H.  Bainbridge’s  Crusader .  Captain  Sheddon. 

Mr.  T.  Bainbridge’s  Speculation  Mr. Field  Nicholson. 
Mr.  Armitage’s  Saladin .......  Mr.G.  Patrick. 

Captain  Fairlie’s  Wing . Owner. 

Mr.  D’Oyly’s  Fugleman . Owner. 

Mr.  Dickins’s  The  Stranger. .  Owner. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  Rochelle .....  Mr.  Bean. 

- The  Flyer. .  . .  Mr.  Galloway- 

Mr.  Bryan’s  Red  Deer . G.  Rice. 

Mr.  Elmore’s  Grimaldi . Mr.  J.  Mason. 

Captain  Willan’s  Redman....  Bradley. 


Betting — 5  to  1  agst  Vivian  ("taken);  5  to  1  agst 
Yellow  Dwarf  (taken)  ;  6  to  1  agst  Rochelle  (taken) ; 
6  to  1  agst  Saladin ;  veiy  little  said  about  the 
others.  The  line  of  country  selected  commenced  in 
a  field  near  Aston,  Abbot’s  Hill,  and  after  a  slight  de¬ 
scent  traversed  a  vale  for  nearly  the  whole  remain¬ 
ing  distance,  the  winning  flags  being  placed  in  a 
field  (belonging  to  Mr.  Reed)  on  the  Layton  Road, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Aylesbury,  the  last  half 
mile  being  a  gentle  rise  ;  the  fences  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  severe,  not  a  few  being  double 
hedges  ;  the  river  was  crosed  about  a  mile  from  the 
start,  and  was  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide, 
about  half  the  width  of  the  part  chosen  last  year; 
with  the  exception  of  two  very  heavy  ploughed  fields 
within  three  or  four  of  home,  the  whole  was  grass 
land  ;  the  line,  indeed,  was  selected  with  admirable 
judgment.  A  few  minutes  before  eleven  o’clock  the 
horses  were  started  by  Mr.  Davis,  his  Majesty’s 
huntsman.  Vivian  sprung  off  with  the  lead,  the 
others  close  at  his  heels  or  his  side,  till  after  the  se¬ 
cond  fence,  when  Wing  went  in  front  at  a  strong 
pace,  followed  bv  Vivian,  Yellow  Dwarf,  Rochelle, 
Grimaldi,  and  Redman  ;  Saladin  and  Harry  were 
also  forward,  but  laid  more  to  the  right  in  a  line  of 
their  own  ;  Harry,  however,  fell  at  the  third  fence, 
and  Red  Deer  was  knocked  down  at  the  next.  With¬ 
out  any  material  change  they  reached  the  brook, 
w'hich  narrow  as  it  was,  proved  a  teaser.  Wing  was 
first  in,  and  the  second  out  ;  Vivian  cleared  it  with 
all  but  his  hind  feet,  and  was  first  into  the  next  field  ; 
Grimaldi  was  next  in,  and  stopped  there  for  a  mi¬ 
nute  or  two  ;  nor  did  anything  clear  it  in  style  ex¬ 
cept  the  Stranger  and  Rochelle,  the  former  certainly 
performing  the  jump  in  a  most  finished  Lunting-like 
manner.  Saladin  and  Yellow  Dwarf  were  out  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  moment,  and  Redman  in  time  to 
keep  his  place.  V ivian  now  resumed  the  lead,  W  ing. 
Yellow  Dwarf,  Saladin,  and  Rochelle  lying  w'ell 
uj)  with  him,  all  looking  w'ell,  and  so  they  continued 
without  any  important  change  until  about  five  fields 
from  the  finish,  wdien  Vivian  hesitated  at  a  double 
fence,  Saladin  being  thereby  enabled  to  get  first  over 
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it;  Vivian  cleared  it  instantly  after,  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  the  Yellow  Dwarf  and  Rochelle 
were  into  the  next  field  ;  these  four  got  into  the 
ploughed  fields  almost  together,  Saladin  a  trifle  in 
advance,  but  each  looking  well,  Rochelle,  perhaps, 
better  than  either;  Redman,  Grimaldi,  aud  Wing 
w'ere  behind,  but  had  no  chance.  In  charging  a 
fence  from  the  last  ploughed  field  into  a  lane  Ro¬ 
chelle  swerved  against  a  tree  and  was  knocked  down, 
bis  rider  receiving  a  severe  contusion  on  the  small 
part  of  his  leg,  and  being  sent  completely  out  of  the 
race  ;  Lord  Waterford  was  knocked  down  in  the 
lane,  and  was  also  put  hors  de  cojnhat,  although  he  re¬ 
covered  ground  enough  to  obtain  a  third  place.  Sa- 
ladin  had  the  lead  at  the  time,  kept  it  to  the  end,  and 
won  cleverly  by  three  or  four  lengths.  Vivian  beat 
\  ellow  Dw’arf  about  the  same;  Redman  w’as  fourth ; 
Grimaldi  fifth  ;  and  Wing  sixth  ;  the  last  two  close 
together,  hut  all  beaten  off'  some  distance  from  the 
winner  :  the  others  “  nowhere.”  The  distance  was 
nearly  four  miles,  and  was  done  in  something  under 
13  minutes.  The  race  on  the  whole  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  went  off  without  a  wrangle  or  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  winner  was  extremely  well  ridden  by 
Mr.  Powell. 

THE  LIGHT  WEIGHT  STAKE - THURSDAY. 

The  line  commenced  at  a  barn  on  the  borders  of 
Quainton  Seats,  near  the  mill,  in  a  line  w’ith  the 
sixth  milestone  from  Aylesbury,  on  the  Bycester 
road,  and  finished  in  a  large  field,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Simons,  opposite  the  two  milestone,  the  turnpike 
road  forming  the  boundary  of  the  line  on  the  right, 
no  flags  being  used  except  in  the  winning  field.  The 
four  miles  were  nearly  flat  throughout,  with  only  a 
slight  rise  and  fall  in  the  first  mile  and  another  at 
Fleet  Marston  Chapel,  near  the  brook,  about  three 
fields  from  home.  The  country  was  composed  partly 
of  heavy  ploughed  land  and  partly  of  ridge  and  fur¬ 
row  grass  fields  all  amazingly  deep,  with  very  severe 
double  fences  and  ditches,  fabout  thirty  of  them), 
the  brook,  wdth  railing  at  the  sides  from  which  it  was 
charged,  being  14  or  15  feet  across.  On  the  whole 
the  line  chosen  was  excessively  difficult,  wdiether  w'e 
look  at  the  distance,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  fences.  The  betting  at  the 
George  on  the  over  night  was  3  to  1  against  Rochelle, 
6  to  1  against  Vivian,  (taken^,  7  to  1  against  The 
Pony,  8  to  1  against  Yellow  Dwarf,  8  to  1  against 
Mantrap,  8  to  1  against  Redman,  (who  went  to  the 
post  but  was  drawn  lame),  10  to  1  against  Laures- 
tina,  (Mr.  Powell  offered  to  take  15  to  1  to  a  sum  of 
money),  and  20  to  1  against  Butterfly.  Besides  Red¬ 
man  there  were  drawn  Parasol  (taken  amiss)  and  the 
Flyer.  The  fifteen  that  started  were — 

Lord  Waterford’s  Yellow  Dwarf 

(post  entered) . Owner. 

Mr.  Elmore’s  Grimaldi  (post 

entered  ) . Mr.  Seffert, 

Capt.  Lamb’s  Vivian . Capt.  Becher. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  Red  Deer . Mr.  G.  Rice. 

Mr.  J.  Sadler’s  Glasgow . Mr.  John  Day,  jun. 

Mr.  Frith’s  Laurestina . Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Cromraelin’s  Butterfly  ....  Owner. 

Mr.  Philip’s  Jerry . Mr.  Patrick. 

Air.  Harris’s  Mantrap . Air.  Wesley. 

Mr.  Sallow'ay’s  Cannon  Ball..  ..  Owmer. 

Air.  Geary’s  The  Amazon . Ditto. 

Air.  Smith’s  Gnat. . . Air.  Chandler. 

Air.  Haythorne’s  Sailor . Owner. 

Mr.  D.  Baring’s  The  Pony....  Air.  Cooper, 

Air.  J.  Anderson’s  Rochelle. .. .  Mr.  J.  Alason. 

The  signal  being  given  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  fifteen 
got  off,  and  immediately  divided,  six  or  seven  going 


to  the  right  and  the  others  to  the  left,  the  two  lots 
lying  so  wide  and  yet  so  much  upon  an  equality, 
that  it  would  he  difficult  to  say  w’hich  was  making 
running.  All  we  could  observe  w'as,  that  Jerry,  But¬ 
terfly,  (who  lost  a  stirrup  leather  very  early  in  the 
racej,  and  Vivian  were  in  front.  On  getting  into 
the  fourth  field  the  two  divisions  joined,  the  same 
horses,  with  Rochelle,  The  Pony,  Grimaldi,  and  Lau¬ 
restina,  being  in  advance.  Grimaldi  fell  at  the  fence 
at  the  end  of  this  field,  Laurestina  lying  so  close  be¬ 
hind  her  that  Mr.  Powell,  unable  to  stop  her,  jump¬ 
ed  clean  over  man,  horse,  and  fence.  A^ivian  who  was 
now’  leading,  followed  by  the  Pony,  Rochelle,  Lau¬ 
restina,  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  and  Grimaldi,  who  had 
recovered  his  lost  ground  in  double  quick  time.  At 
this  point  Jerry,  piloted  by  some  “  damned  good- 
natured  friend,”  took  a  line  a  little  to  the  right,  se¬ 
veral  gateways  being  nicely  prepared  for  him.  The 
ruck  of  horses  at  this  time  were  on  the  other  side  of 
a  double  fence,  running  parallel  with  the  line  ;  Be¬ 
cher  and  Powell,  tw'igging  the  dodge  of  the  gate, 
with  great  presence  of  mind  took  this  fence,  and  fol¬ 
io  w’ed  Jerry,  not  a  little  to  the  annoyance  of  the  par¬ 
ties  who  had  taken  such  out-of-the-way  pains  to  give 
him  ”  a  pull  they  went  through  the  gate,  and  the 
others  about  the  same  time  taking  the  hedge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  field  on  the  other  side,  they  all  met  to¬ 
gether  in  the  next.  Vivian  now  made  strong  run¬ 
ning,  followed  by  Grimaldi,  Laurestina,  and  the 
Pony,  behind,  or  nearly  alongside  of  them  being 
Jerry,  Yellow  Dwarf,  Rochelle,  Glasgow,  and  But¬ 
terfly,  nor  was  there  any  change  of  consequence  till 
they  reached  Ridgway’s  Farm  about  tw’o  fields  be¬ 
fore  North  Marston  Chapel,  where  the  Yellow  Dwarf 
met  with  a  tremendous  fall  into  a  second  ditch,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  ridden  over  by  Rochelle. 
Vivian  now  took  a  line  of  his  own  to  the  brook, 
which  had  four  foot  railing,  and  coming,  as  it  did, 
after  three  miles  of  hard  running  and  fencing,  was 
no  contemptible  jump  ; — he  cleared  it  in  a  superb 
style,  and  was  follow’ed,  in  a  very  masterly  manner, 
by  Grimaldi,  and  Laurestina  ;  The  Pony,  Rochelle, 
Jerry,  and  Glasgow  cleared  it,  but  Cannon  Bali,  the 
Yellow  Dwarf,  and  Jerry’s  “  Pilot,”  met  with  a 
ducking.  A^ivian  had  now  a  lead  of  eight  or  ten 
lengths,  Grimaldi,  Laurestina,  and  The  Pony  lying 
behind  him.  At  the  last  fence  but  one  The  l^ony 
fell,  but  was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant,  and  overtook 
the  two  greys  ;  Rochelle,  Red  Deer,  and  The  Amazon 
fell  at  the  same  leap.  At  the  last  fence  (it  was  a  rasp¬ 
ing  double  one),  Vivian  staggered  a  little  from  the 
ground  slipping,  but  maintained  his  lead,  and  won 
very  easily  by  five  or  six  lengths  ;  Grimaldi  se¬ 
cond.  The  Pony  two  or  three  lengths  behind  him, 
and  Laurestina  fourth,  next  to  these  were  Jerry, 
Glasgow,  and  Butterfly,  but,  from  the  immense  crowd 
and  confusion  incident  on  it,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
give  any  other  places.  The  Yellow  Dwarf  met  with 
a  third  fall  at  the  last  fence.  There  were  plenty  of 
falls;  indeed,  excepting  Vivian  and  Laurestina,  we 
do  not  know  who  escaped  “  unscathed.”  AVe  may 
add  that  neither  Gnat  nor  Mantrap  ever  showed  in 
front.  Grimaldi  astonished  even  his  friends,  and 
Laurestina,  looking  and  going  remarkably  well,  w’as 
brought  in  to  a  capital  place  by  Mr.  Powell’s  excellent 
riding,  and  pulled  up  v«ry  little  the  worse  for  wear. 
Captain  Becher  road  as  he  always  does  —  higher 
praise  it  is  impossible  to  bestow.  Rochelle  was 
going  very  strong  and  fresh  till  be  came  to  the  last 
fence  but  one,  and  he  fell,  in  consequence  of  Laving 
attempted  to  do  it  at  once  instead  of  twice.  Butterfly 
went  in  front  a  long  way,  and  w’as  only  put  out  of 
the  race  by  the  loss  of  her  stirrup  :  the  mare  was  so 
fresh  at  the  finish  that  she  afterwards  carried  her  spi- 
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rited  owner  in  the  run  with  the  King’s  Hounds,  (a 
very  fast  one),  and  was  cl«se  up  at  the  finish.  The 
pace  w’as  first  rate,  the  four  miles  being  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  12  minutes.  A  good  deal  of  indignation  was 
expressed  at  the  unspo  tsinanlike  manner  in  which 
.T erry  was  piloted,  by  a  gentleman  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  his  success. 

We  have  thus  brought  an  account  of  these  brilliant 
races  to  a  close,  and  if  we  have  fallen  into  any  errors, 
they  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  confusion 
insepai'able  from  affairs  of  this  kind.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  close,  however,  without  alluding  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  farmers,  which  was  liberal  and  obliging 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  ;  two  opinions  can¬ 
not  be  entertained  on  this  point,  and  so  sensibly  was 
it  felt  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  present  that 
their  health  Avas  drunk  at  the  Club  dinners,  amidst 
the  most  deafening  acclamations.  They  ought  to 
held  up  as  an  example  to  the  yeomanry  of  England. 


Alcestor  Steeple  Races. — These  races  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  March  18th,  1836,  (  two  days  after 
Warwick  Spring  Meeting.^  The  first  race  will  be 
for  a  sweepstakes  of  5  sovereigns  each,  with  50  added, 
for  hoi’ses  of  all  denominations,  carrying  12  stone — 
about  four  miles.  The  second  horse  to  receive  back  his 
stake.  The  second  race  will  be  for  a  sweepstakes  of  3 
sovereigns  each,  with  15  added  ;  to  carry  12  stone  each 
— about  three  miles.  The  second  horse  to  receive  back 
his  stake,  and  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  80  sovereigns  if 
demanded  in  the  usual  way.  Five  horses  to  start  for  the 
first  and  three  for  the  second  stake,  or  no  race.  The 
ground  to  be  shown  the  riders  on  the  morning  of  the 
race,  and  the  umpire  to  have  the  power  of  ordering 
them  to  start  whenever  he  may  think  a  reasonable 
lime  shall  have  elapsed  to  allow  them  to  go  to  the 
starting  post,  and  such  horses  as  do  not  then  start  to  be 
considered  distanced.  K  o  rider  to  open  a  gate,  or  ride 
more  than  100  yards  along  a  road  or  driftway.  Ail 
disputed  points  to  be  referred  to  the  umpire,  whose  de¬ 
cision  to  be  final.  Each  person  to  pay  5s.  weighing  for 
the  first,  and  3s.  for  the  second  race  at  the  time  of  enter¬ 
ing,  Entries  for  the  first  race  to  be  made  with  Mr. 
Ivens,  at  the  Swan  Inn,  (  or  such  person  as  he  may  ap¬ 
point,  )  by  8  o’clock  the  night  previous  to  the  race,  and 
for  the  second  before  10  o’clock  in  the  morning’  of  the 
race.  Stakes  to  be  paid.  Horses  named  and  the  colours 
of  the  riders  declai’ed  at  the  time  of  entering. — Captain 
Lamb,  Empire. 

Norfoi-k  and  Suffolk  Steeple  Race. — The  lovers 
of  this  sport  are  expected  to  experience  a  great  treat  on 
the  8th  of  next  month,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hiss,  several 
horses  having  been  already  mentioned  to  contest  each 
race.  There  will  be  two  sweepstakes,  one  ofSsovereigns 
each,  with  a  purse  added.  (4  miles,)  for  horses  carrying 
12st.  and  another,  also  of  3  sovs,  each  with  a  purse 
added  (4  miles)  for  horses  carrying  lOst.  71b.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  race  may  be  obtained  at  the  King’s  Head 
Inn,  Hiss. 

Stratford  upon- Avon  Steeple  Races. — These 
Races  will  come  oft'  on  Thursday,  the  I7th  of  March, 
the  day  after  Warwick  Spring  Meeting,  over  a  fine 
country,  not  exceeding  4  miles.  Weights  12st.  each. 
The  first  race  will  be  for  a  sweepstakes  of  3  sovereigns 
each,  with  50/  added.  The  winner  to  be  sold  for  150/, 
if  demanded  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  race. 
The  second  horse  to  save  his  stake.  The  second  race 
wull  be  for  a  sweepstakes  of  2  sovereigns  each,  with  15/. 
added.  The 'winner  to  be  sold  for  40/.,  if  demanded. 
Other  conditions  as  above. 


SiNGui.AR  Eun  avith  Sir  C.  Constarle's  Stag- 
Hounds. —  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday  week,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  “  sensation’’  was  excited  amongst  tlie 
loiterers  on  Lincoln  piers  on  the  arrival  of  the  Mer¬ 


cury  steam-packet  from  Gainsborough,  on  observing 
on  the  deck  of  that  vessel  a  “  passenger”  of  a  most 
unusual  description.  This  wis  no  other  than  a  fine 
stag,  whicli,  it  was  understood  on  enquii’y,  had  been 
“  taken”  by  the  crew  on  the  Humber,  above  Hessle, 
after  a  run  before  the  hounds  of  Sir  Clifford  Con¬ 
stable,  and  which  even  vet  it  seemed  to  require  con¬ 
siderable  care  on  the  part  of  the  captors  to  prevent 
from  trying  his  fortune  on  the  watery  element.  The 
particulars  of  this  event,  which  has  excited  much  cu¬ 
riosity  in  the  sporting  circles  of  the  neiglibourliood, 
are  as  follows  ;■ — The  hounds  met  in  the  morning, 
at  the  usu-al  time,  at  Wyton,  with  a  numerous  field 
of  sportsmen,  wdien  a  fine  stag  was  turned  out.  He 
dashed  off  in  gallant  style,  followed  by  the  dogs  in 
full  cry,  first  making  for  Thirtleby,  on  reaching-which 
place  he  turned,  and  ran  back  to  Wyton,  crossing 
tlie  Wyton  turn-pike  road  ;  he  then  made  for  Pres¬ 
ton  field,  across  Preston-low'  Ground  ;  crossed  the 
Holme’s  Drain,  followed  by  one  horseman  only ; 
thence  to  Marfleet,  where  the  stag  crossed  the  New 
Drain,  and  made  for  Summer’s  Town ;  thence  he 
proceeded,  at  a  slashing  pace,  on  to  the  river  Hull, 
where  he  gallantly  crossed  opposite  Mr.  Holmes’s 
tan-yard.  Here  he  was  viewed  by  only  one  horse¬ 
man.  He  ran  some  wmy  along  the  river  bank,  and 
on  to  Newland  Drain  ;  thence  to  Stepney  and  New- 
land,  where  he  tiu’ned  to  the  left,  across  Newland 
Carrs,  and  to  Anlaby  Village.  From  this,  he  spanked 
across  the  Hessle  Town,  through  which  he  ran  as  far 
as  the  Mill,  and  then,  unawed  by  the  broad  expanse 
of  water  and  rolling  tide,  dashed  gallantly  into  the 
Humber,  sw'imining  with  extraordinary  vigour  up 
the  stream  in  the  direction  of  Selby,  Goole,  tkc.  The 
Avhole  of  the  run,  which  was  throughout  as  severe  as 
any  upon  the  annals  of  Holderness  sporting,  included 
the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Several  gentlemen  pre¬ 
sent  got  a  pretty  fair  ducking  in  crossing  the  several 
drains,  and  one  w'as  throAvn  near  the  North  Bridge, 
but,  fortunately,  was  not  materially  injured.  To  pur¬ 
sue  our  narrative  : — When  the  stag  took  the  Humber, 
the  hounds,  accompanied  by  such  of  the  sportsmen 
as  had  come  up,  stood  upon  the  shore,  whilst  the 
chase,  which  at  this  period  was  not  a  little  interest¬ 
ing,  was  continued  in  the  water.  When  he  was  first 
discovered  from  the  steamer,  a  small  boat  was  imme¬ 
diately  launched,  with  several  men  in  it,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  he  would  be  an  easy  prey.  He  led 
it,  however,  a  long  chase,  swimming  for  it  a  conside¬ 
rable  time  much  faster  than  the  boatmen  could  row. 
He  wms  at  last  secured,  and,  by  consideral)le  exer. 
tions,  stowed  on  board  the  Mercury.  From  his  quar¬ 
ters  on  board  he  wasaftertvards  removed  to  the  George 
Inn,  whence,  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  he 
Avas  conveyed  to  Burton  Constables,  and  permit' ed  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  his  old  associates. 
The  Captain  of  the  steamer,  Ave  understand,  has  re¬ 
ceived  30s.  as  a  recompense  for  his  trouble,  and  the 
men  who  took  charge  of  him  were  presented  Avith  a 
remuneration  considered  adequate  to  their  trouble. 

The  Peaibroke  Hounds. — On  Wednesday,  the 
22d  ult.,  these  hounds  met  at  tliat  celebrated  furze- 
coA'er,  hlayeston  Moor,  AA'here  to  the  gratiHcation  of 
a  numerous  field  of  sportsmen,  a  gallant  fox  was  un¬ 
kenneled,  breaking  off  for  Upton,  and  turning  thence 
by  Pa  Aerton  to  Summerton  ;  back  to  Cochcloud, 
LoAvlands,  Saundersfoot,  and  Roadwood,  Av’nere, 
being  hard  pressed,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  to  earth,  thus  completing  one  of  the  best  and 
hardest  runs,  over  a  heavy  country,  that  has  c\^er 
been  Avitnessed  with  this  pack.  Only  half  a  dozen 
sportsmen  Avere  up  at  the  close.  The  distance  run 
is  computed  at  fourteen  miles. 
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Fox-TIuntinc  in  Ireland. — The  “  throw  off”  of 
the  Island  liounds  on  Wednesday  week  being*  at 
Mount  Cieorge,  the  “  field”  was  limited,  but  those 
who  did  appear  were  of  the  true  sort.  There  being 
no  find  here,  away  they  slapped  on  for  Corrigrua  Hill. 
This  being  drawn  blank,  they  descended  into  the 
plantations  of  Rallymore,  from  whence  a  fox  really 
game  broke,  and  after  trying  the  different  sewers  on 
this  much  improved  demesne,  shot  away  for  the  rocks 
of  Corrigrua;  but  finding  the  doors  here  closed,  he 
traversed,  and, took  the  flats  between  Hallymore  and 
hiedop  Hall,  the  hounds  rushing  in  such  a  torrent  at 
his  heels,  that  he  vvas  compelled  to  forego  his  usual 
liaunts,  and  run  for  life  before  the  wind.  Upon  the 
top  of  Holey  Hill  w'ere  we  planted,  and  from  this  easy 
eminence  could  calmly  view  the  fox-hunting  storm 
tliat  wildly,  yet  majestically,  rolled  beneath  us. 
“  Who  is  lie,”  said  we  audibly  to  ourselves,  “  that, 
solus  in  his  glory,  now  so  finely  stretches  that  noble 
white  horse  to  the  hounds  1”  “  Don’t  you  know  him?” 
asked  a  countryman,  forming  one  of  a  ragged  group 
that  stood  up  to  our  r-ight.  In  extaj.y  at  his  style  of 
going,  again  we  repeated,  “  Who  is  lie  ?”  “  That,” 
cried  our  (juoridam  actjnaintance,  “  is  Quid  Bolton, 
of  Island,  and  though  he  is  afther  cursing  me  till  Poll 
won’t  know  me  when  I  go  home,  still  more  power  to 
his  elbow  !  By  the  tarlinman,  he’s  licking  ’email !” 
The  road  offering  facilities  for  further  observation, 
Ave  now  shifted  our  jiosition,  and  though  it  reijuired 
considerable  exertion  on  our  part,  yet  w*ere  we  amply 
repaid  by  being  enabled  to  liave  a  satisfactory  view 
of  this  interesting  scene  to  its  termination,  between 
Gorey  and  Tara  Hill,  after  a  run  of  about  twelve 
miles,  over  an  evidently  fine  scenting  country,  but 
requiring  blood  and  bone  to  go  it  with  the  fox¬ 
hounds.  Amongst  those  who  followed  in  the  line 
of  this  spirited  master  Ave  noticed  the  Messrs.  Carey, 
Bolton,  jun.,  Iludd,  and  Tom  Donohue.  As  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  there  were  several  mishaps, 
but  no  bones  liroken.  'Vhile  the  hounds  Avere  re¬ 
galing  themselves  on  poor  Reynard’s  flesh,  and  some 
had  just  begun  to  quarrel  about  bones,  Ave  cast  our 
eye  a  little  to  the  left,  Avhere  lay  a  Nimrod,  clothed 
in  scarlet,  himself  and  horse  floundering  in  a  swamp, 
to  the  utter  unconcern  of  all  others  ;  hoAvever,  avo 
liad  the  pleasure  to  see  him  clear  of  his  difficulties, 
Avithout  any  injury  other  than  that  of  being  obliged 
to  content  himself,  for  a  long  ride,  Avith  his  boots 
and  breeches  full  of  cold  Avater. — Wexford  Indejien- 
dent. 

Fox  CiiACE. — On  Monday  last  Mr.  Muster’s 
hounds  met  at  PappleAvick,  near  Nottingham,  and 
after  drawing  the  covers  of  Colonel  Wildman,  at 
NeAvstead  Abbey,  for  a  few  minutes,  they  found  as 
game  a  fox  as  ever  Avagged  a  tail.  He  went  off  in 
slap-tip  style,  taking  a  straight  course  for  the  tOAvn 
of  jMansfield  ;  AA'here,  finding  he  had  nothing  to 
spare,  he  doubled  back,  and  although  the  hounds  be¬ 
haved  Avell,  and  at  one  time  w’ere  nearly  close  to  his 
brush,  they  did  not  draw  blood,  and  Reynard  got 
safely  to  the  famed  retreat  of  NeAVStead. 

Mr.  Errington’s  fox  hounds,  or  the  old  Quorn 
pack,  haA’^e  had  tAvo  or  three  brilliant  runs  lately.  On 
Saturday  they  found,  a  short  distance  from  Melton,  a 
large  fox,  and  a  splendid  chace  commenced,  Avhich 
Avas  rendered  more  than  usually  interesting  by  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  Lady,  aa'Iio  dashed  over 
the  hill  and  dale  at  a  sporting  ])ace.  After  a  sev'ere 
run  of  nearly  tAvo  hours  roynard’s  strength  began  to 
fail  him,  and  he  Avas  ran  into  by  that  gallant  pack, 
not  a  single  hound  wanting. 


His  Majesty’s  stag  hounds  had  a  splendid  run  of 
one  hour  and  a  half  on  Monday,  and  took  at  Temple 
near  Marlow,  fourteen  miles  from  the  ])lace  of  meet¬ 
ing. — On  Friday  the  run  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half, 
the  deer  being  taken  at  Chipperfield:  about  "iO  out 
of  150  Avere  up.  We  have  not  room  for  details. 

On  Saturday  the  13th  inst.,  the  splendid  pack  of 
harriers  belonging  to  Wm.  Chambers,  jun.  Esq.,  of 
Idanelly  House,  Carmarthenshire,  met  on  Pembrey 
^Mountain.  The  fog  Avas  so  densely  thick  the  greater 
l)art  of  the  day  that  at  times  it  Avas  impossible  to  see 
the  hounds  a  field’s  length.  After  trying  a  few  fields 
blank  the  hounds  hit  upon  a  trail,  Avhich  they  worked 
up  very  prettily,  and  puss  started  up  near  Tygwyn, 
and  went  aAvay  at  best  pace  for  Cvvmferman.  J ust  as 
the  heart  stirring  cry  of  “  gone  aivay,”  Avas  given  by 
Davies,  the  huntsman,  I  turned  round  to  look  for 
the  field,  AA’hen  I  saw  one  of  our  top-sawyers,  mad¬ 
dened  with  the  melody  of  the  crash,  run  at  an  im¬ 
mense  fence,  Avhen  his  horse  came  doAvn  and  rolled 
upon  him.  I  Av'as  concerned  for  the  moment,  but 
finding  he  Avas  all  right,  aivay  Ave  Avent  o’er  more  and 
mountain.  She  noAv  left  CAvnferman,  making  for 
Park,  and  crossed  the  turnpike  road  from  Llanelly  to 
KiclAvelly,  on  to  Park  Whillws,  then  for  Dethel, 
leaving  it  on  the  right,  and  on  to  the  Mountain,  and 
back  to  the  turnpike  road,  where  the  hounds  came  to 
a  check.  This  Avas  a  very  pretty  burst,  but  the  tale 
is  yet  to  be  told.  After  making  a  cart,  Bonnylass 
and  Blossom  opened  in  a  small  plantation,  and  aivay 
she  Avent  in  vieAv  of  the  pack  for  Trimsaran,  entering 
the  fox  cover,  from  Avhence,  by  the  by,  we  have  had 
some  splendid  bursts  Avith  the  Pantykendy  fox 
hounds.  Puss  got  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  cover, 
and  bent  her  course  for  Glyn  Abbey ;  hei*e  it  was 
thought  a  fox  had  broke  coA'^er,  and  the  hounds  had 
settled  to  him,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Now 
the  poAvers  of  the  nags  were  put  to  the  test,  for  the 
hounds  streamed  along  Avith  heads  up  and  sterns 
down,  seeming  determined,  after  leading  them  so  iar, 
to  run  into  her.  At  this  part  of  the  run  I  observed 
the  [lopular  and  gallant  master  of  the  pack  on  one  of 
his  “  Gambler  ”  colts,  giving  a  lead  to  the  select  then 
up  that  Avould  not  disgrace  a  Meltonian.  When  we 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  my  horse  threAv  his 
shoe,  Avhich  ])ut  me  out  of  rnv  place  ;  but  there  being 
no  time  to  look  about  for  a  Vulcan,  I  Avas  obliged  to 
cut  away  as  Avell  as  I  could.  She  now  made  a  turn 
near  the  Canal,  and  made  for  Plasbach,  leaving  it  on 
the  left,  and  up  the  hill  by  Danybank,  at  a  rattling 
I)ace,  as  fresh  seemingly  as  Avhen  started,  and  on  to 
Croeslaw'  Mountain,  where,  after  running  her  there, 
the  hounds  threw' up  in  a  lane  near  some  cottages, 
and  puss  could  not  be  afterwards  found,  being  dead 
beat ;  she  aa'us  Avithout  doubt  picked  up  by  a  cottager, 
Avhotn  we  suspected  of  doing  so.  The  run  from 
Trimsaran  to  this  place  had  been  without  a  check, 
and  thus  finishing  as  fine  a  run  Avith  a  hare  as  ever 

has  keen  Avitnessed  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen. _ 

Cymro. 

A  Goon  Day  avith  the  Earl  Fitzavilliam’s 
Hounds. — On  Wednesday  last  these  hounds  threw  off 
at  Layton  Gorse,  and  after  a  short  ring  round  tJje  cover 
Avent  aAvay  in  gallant  style,  through  the  village  of 
Brighton,  across  Old  Weston,  to  Winick  Holts,  from 
there  to  Barnwell  Wold  ;  and  betAveen  that  place  and 
Ashton  W  old  reynard  was  killed,  after  a  severe  run  of 
one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes,  only  haA'ing  had 
one  check  for  a  single  moment.  After  tins  they  Avere 
oaken  to  Gidding  Gorse,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
I  minutes  another  fine  fox  broke  cover,  and  AA'ent  away 
sAvilt  as  the  wind,  leaving  Hammerton  Grove  to  the 
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right,  to  Aversley  Wood,  through  thereto  Archer’s 
Wood,  and  from  thence  to  Monck’s  Wood,  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  ;  after  this  the  run  was  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  woods,  and  from  one  to  another  the  fox 
got  back  to  Monck’s  Wood,  from  thence  to  Coping- 
forth,  Archer’s  Wood,  hack  to  Aversley,  and  after 
a  sharp  skirt  twice  round  the  wood  the  pack  went 
away  in  view,  and  killed  him  near  Archer’s  Wood. 
A  large  field  was  out  at  the  throw  off,  and  many  got 
well  through  the  first  run,  but  most  of  the  horses 
were  tired.  Only  a  small  troop  took  the  field  for  the 
second,  and  at  the  end  of  the  run  Seabright  (tbe 
huntsman).  Bar  wick  (the  whipper-in),  R.  Stephens, 
£sq.,  of  Colly  weston,  and  a  gentleman  from  Bedford, 
were  tbe  only  four  up  to  witness  the  death. 

Mr.  Bradbury’s  Harriers. — An  excellent  pack 

of  harriers,  the  property  of - Bradbury,  Esq.,  of 

Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  has  been  hunting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Muckley  Corner,  Staffordshire,  for 
the  last  few  days.  Many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
attended,  and  enjoyed  almost  unprecedented  sport. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  a  finer  pack  of  har¬ 
riers  could  not  be  got  together,  and,  considering  the 
great  distance  they  had  travelled,  they  were  in  very 
excellent  trim,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Bradbury,  who  had  brought  them  to  hunt  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  gratification  of  his  sporting  friends.  On 
Tuesday,  the  harriers  had  an  excellent  run,  but  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  sport  was  the  grand  treat  in  the  field.  A 
considerable  number  of  gentry  met  at  Muckley  Cor¬ 
ner,  where  a  bagged  fox  was  turned  out.  Among 
those  present  were  Messrs.  Yardley,  Hawkes, 
Whately,  and  Puiks.  Pug,  on  being  released,  made 
for  Hammerwitch  Mill;  then  took  double  for  Nor¬ 
ton,  across  to  Pipehall  ;  to  the  left  for  Asbenbrook, 
and,  leaving  Blackslough  to  the  left,  across  the  Ca¬ 
nal  for  Orgreaves  Gorse  ;  he  then  made  away  for 
the  river  near  Fisherwick  Park,  and  was  at  length 
drowned  in  an  osier-bed,  after  a  run  of  nearly  three 
hours,  over  more  than  twenty  miles  of  country.  They 
encountered  but  one  check  during  tbe  hunt.  A  large 
party  afterwards  dined  together  at  Muckley  Cor¬ 
ner,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  true 
sportsman-like  character. 

Extraordinary  Run  with  the  Thoralby  and 
Burton  Harriers. — A  fox  was  started  before  three 
hounds  on  Saturday  the  6th  inst.,  in  Freeholders’ 
W  ood,  from  whence  he  took  to  the  river,  down  past 
Aysgarth  Foss,  through  Pass  Wood,  turning  north¬ 
ward  for  Low  Bolton,  was  headed  and  forced  to  the 
east  below  Redmire,  rose  upon  the  west  of  Redmire 
Church  to  Elm  House,  and  made  as  if  he  would  take 
the  woods  at  Bolton  Hall,  but  suddenly  turned  short 
to  the  north  for  Scarth  Niche,  which  he  took  from 
thence  under  Preston  to  Tullis  Cote,  through  Bella 
Gill  in  that  farm  to  the  west  end  of  Leyburn  Shawl, 
through  the  Shawl  to  the  Limekilns,  close  to  Ley- 
burn,  turning  rather  northward  behind  the  town, 
crossed  tlie  Bellerby  road  about  200  yards  from  the 
town,  then  direct  east  to  Mr.  Ewbank’s  farm,  above 
Harmley,  across  the  hills  to  Mr.  WyvilPs  west  plan¬ 
tations,  through  them  to  Studda  Farm  House  on  the 
south,  and  kept  the  small  brook  until  he  crossed  the 
Constable  Burton  road,  where  the  brook  crosses,  then 
southward  to  Croft  Wood  for  a  few  fields,  when  he 
suddenly  turned  back  for  Constable  Burton  village, 
and  entered  the  park  through  the  gate  at  the  west 
end,  passed  the  hall,  and  kept  the  park  wall  opposite 
Mr.  Phillips’s  paddock,  which  he  crossed,  also  the 
Patrick  Brompton  road,  held  to  the  right  past  the 
mill,  and  kept  the  brook  for  some  distance,  then 


turned  south  for  Fingall,  where  he  was  headed,  took 
the  direction  for  Wild  Wood,  but  was  again  headed 
by  the  woman  at  the  cottage,  crossed  the  road  north¬ 
ward  past  Aikber  Farm  House  to  eastward  along  the 
road  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  when  he  turned  to  the 
north  for  H unton,  but  being  closely  pressed  he  sud¬ 
denly  made  for  the  east,  and  was  run  into,  in  gallant 
style,  in  a  pasture  on  the  north  side  of  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son’s  house,  at  Grassey  Nook,  about  a  mile  from 
Patrick  Brompton.  This  piece  of  vermin  kept  this 
merry  little  pack  going  it  for  one  hour  and  forty  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  no  mistake.  The  pace  for  the  first  ten 
miles  was  in  the  extreme,  the  whole  without  ever  a 
check  (except  for  a  minute  at  Constable  Burton) ; 
the  distance  as  the  crow  flies  will  be  fifteen  miles, 
and  the  whole  could  not  be  less  than  twenty,  over  a 
very  heavy  country  ;  and  what  is  more  ramarkable, 
all  the  hounds  except  four  were  up  at  the  death, 
after  passing  through  so  many  preserves  abounding 
with  hares,  which  could  not  liave  been  the  case  un¬ 
less  they  had  been  well  ridden  up  to.  This  was  the 
second  fox  killed  that  day,  the  first  one  running 
about  three  miles.  These  hounds  have  shown  most 
excellent  sport  this  season,  and  have  established 
thamselves  as  a  first-rate  pack  of  fox-hunting  har¬ 
riers. 


On  Saturday  week  the  East  Sussex  hounds  met 
at  Plumpton,  and  drew  the  cover  at  Wallingore, 
where  they  found  a  fox.  Reynard  did  not  like  to 
leave  it,  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
kept  clear  of  the  hounds,  but  at  length  was  compell¬ 
ed  to  give  in,  and  his  brush  was  secured  in  the  co¬ 
ver.  A  bag  fox  was  then  turned  out  at  Standean, 
and  after  allowing  him  a  little  law  the  hounds  were 
p)ut  on  the  scent,  and  pressed  reynard  closely,  who 
boldly  leaped  the  Earl  of  Chichester’s  park  wall ;  but 
after  a  beautiful  burst  of  sixteen  minutes  fell  before 
his  pursuers.  There  was  a  brilliant  field,  including 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  who  rode  nobly  and 
fearlessly,  and  was  in  at  the  death.  Lord  Falkland, 
Lord  Lake.  Lord  Gage,  Sir  Riggs  Falkiner,  Mr.  T. 
Shitfner,  Mr.  Barchard,  three  Mr.  Champions,  and 
Major  Cater. — We  regret  we  have  been  unable  to 
procure  tbe  particulars  of  a  run  yesterday  se’niiight, 
which  we  understand  was  so  severe  that  one  horse 
died  under  it. 

1'he  Clipstone  Harriers. — This  merry  little  pack, 
the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Burgess,  of  Clipstone,  near 
Nottingham,  have  afifroded  during  the  last  week  two 
or  three  excellent  day’s  sport,  and  proved  themselves 
to  be  out  and  outers.  On  Friday  last  a  great  number 
of  sporting  gentlemen  were  in  attendance,  and 
amongst  them  Lord  Rancliffe,  that  true  sporting  no¬ 
bleman,  and  unflinching  supporter  of  every  gentle¬ 
manly  recreation,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  the  chace 
are  highly  indebted,  not  only  by  his  readiness  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  sport,  by  permitting  those  gallant  pur¬ 
suers  free  access  to  the  lands  and  woods  of  Bunney 
domain,  but  for  the  courteous  and  true  English  hos¬ 
pitality  displayed  by  his  Lordship  to  the  gentleman 
of  Nottingham  and  its  neighbourhood.  With  an 
affiibility  and  liberality  that  should  characterize  the 
English  sportsman,  the  doors  of  his  mansion  are 
opened  for  the  refreshment  of  his  brother  Nimrods  ; 
and  whilst  the  sparkling  wine  gives  pleasure  fj  the 
eye  and  invigorates  the  heart  in  the  parlour,  the  ser¬ 
vants’  hall  is  left  with  equally  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  by  the  grooms  and  attendants,  after  having 
substantially  partook  of  its  bounties,  and  washed 
them  down  wdth  a  replenished  flaggon  of  genuine 
-Nottinghamshire  ale. 
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The  North  Huish  harriers  met  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  last,  at  Diptford.  They  soon  started  a  fine 
hare  at  Frogwell,  which  took  to  Cheston  Cross, 
crossed  over  Diptford  Downs,  back  through  Dipt¬ 
ford  village  to  Bradley.  Puss  went  over  the  ground 
a  second  time  without  a  single  check  ;  she  then 
crossed  the  river  from  Bradley  to  Penstondind, 
Supbridge,  to  Comer  Cross,  Heathfield,  and  Black 
Down,  and  Stanton  Moors  ;  from  thence,  leaving 
Ludiswell  to  the  right,  straight  to  Topsam  Bridge, 
where  she  was  seen  to  jump  over  the  bridge  into  a 
deep  pool,  from  whence  she  was  taken  out  alive,  but 
quite  done  up,  after  a  run  of  three  hours  and  twenty 
minutes. 

On  Saturday,  the  16th,  a  bag  fox  (fine  old  vixeir) 
was  turned  out  on  Coddon  Hills  before  the  Barn¬ 
staple  subscription  pack,  and  a  field  of  upwards  of 
fifty  horsemen.  She  went  gallantly  off  through 
Marson  to  Deniton,  Wormstone,  and  Collaton,  to 
the  left  of  Chittlehampton,  where  there  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  check,  in  consequence  of  the  pack  clashing 
with  the  harriers  of  T.  Vott,  Esq.  of  Bydown.  This, 
however,  was  soon  remedied ,  and  the  scent  as  speedily 
hit  off,  when  she  was  closely  pressed  to  Fethegh 
Parsonage,  from  thence  through  the  lawn  of  Castle 
Hill,  across  the  avenue  of  Lord  Fortescue,  whose 
woods  resounded  with  the  full  cry,  reminding  us  cf 
“  auld  lang  syne,”  and  the  sporting  days  of  that 
venerable  sportsman.  From  Castle  Hill  she  was 
pushed  to  Kingnympton,  where  she  crossed  the 
river  with  hounds  and  horsemen,  made  for  South- 
Molton,  but  near  the  turnpike-gate  was  headed  back, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  small  brake,  where,  after  an 
unsuccessful  trial  to  save  her  life,  she  took  cover 
and  was  killed  in  first-rate  style,  after  a  run  of  five 
hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  in  a  field  belonging 
to  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  parish  of  Georgbympton.  This 
run  afforded  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  the  sports¬ 
men. 

The  Hastings  harriers  continue  to  show  excellent 
sport,  and  had  some  admirable  runs  last  week.  One 
run  lasted  no  less  than  three  hours. 


On  Monday,  the  22nd,  Mr.  Drake’s  hounds  met  at 
Chilton,  and  after  drawing  three  hours  blank,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Wootton,  which  abounds  with  foxes.  After 
a  considerable  delay,  one  broke  cover,  and  afforded 
a  beautiful  run  of  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
finishing  with  a  glorious  “  who  hoop  !”  There  was 
a  large  field  at  first,  but  many  left  before  the  run 
commenced. 


When  the  frost  was  pretty  severe  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  a  flight  of  swans,  eleven  in  number, 
made  their  appearance  at  Loch  Kendar,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  New  Abbey,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  fed  by  springs,  and  the  mists  and 
rains  that  ooze  through  the  fissures  of  the  giant 
Criffel.  Sweetheart  Abbey,  when  entire,  looked 
beautifully  out  on  this  sequestered  lake.  Whether 
these  birds  belonged  to  the  tribe  called  wild  swans 
no  one  seems  to  know.  A  few  years  ago  a  similar 
group  visited  the  shores  of  a  parish  not  far  from 
Dumfries,  all  of  which  were  attacked,  killed,  and 
sold  for  what  they  would  bring.  The  inhabitants  of 
Castle  Douglas  would  as  soon  part  with  Carlingwark 
itself  as  the  stately  birds  that  give  animation  to  the 
monotony  of  still  life,  breed  on  its  fairy  islets,  and 
browse  along  its  shores. — Dumfries  Courier. 


COURSING. 

CHATSWORTH  MEETING. 

Feb.  4  and  5. 

Manchester  Cup,  value  £80  ;  second  dog,  £20. 
— Mr.  Ball’s  r  b  Beauty  beat  Mr.  King’s  bk  b  Lan¬ 
guish,  Mr.  Robinson’s  bl  b  Ruby  beat  Mr.  Morris’s 
r  d  Hamlet,  Mr.  Chew’s  Plenipo  beat  Mr.  Scholes’s 
bl  d  Nelson,  Mr.  Slater’s  w  d  Skipton  ran  a  bye,  Mr. 
Roylance’s  bl  b  Lady  beat  Mr.  M’lntyre’s  Bruce, 
Mr.  Beattie’s  brin  d  Dreadnought  a  bye,  Mr.  Nor- 
bury’s  Treasurer  beat  Mr.  E.  Taylor’s  r  b  Nettle,  and 
Mr.  Bennett’s  Rubens  beat  Mr*.  Bailey’s  brin  d 
Brutus. 

First  Ties. — Ruby  beat  Beauty,  Plenipo  beat  Skip- 
ton,  Lady  beat  Dreadnought,  and  Rubens  beat  Trea¬ 
surer. 

Second  Ties. — Ruby  beat  Plenipo,  and  Lady  beat 
Rubens. 

Deciding  Course. — Lady  beat  Ruby,  and  won  the 
Cup. 

The  Chatsworth  Stakes,  of  £32  ;  second  dog, 
£8. — Mr.  Ball’s  bk  d  Blucher  beat  Mr.  Scholes’s 
Vesta,  Mr.  Ogden’s  f  d  Rocket  beat  Mr.  Bailey’s 
Unlucky,  Mr.  Chew’s  bk  d  Doctor  beat  Mr,  Robin¬ 
son’s  Rocket,  Blr.  Beattie’s  bk  d  Venture  beat  Mr. 
Slater’s  Blue  Bell,  Mr.  King’s  Black  Cap  beat  Mr. 
M’lntyre’s  Filho,  Mr.  Bailey’s  bk  d  Spring  beat  Mr. 
Moss’s  r  b  Bride,  Mr.  Chew’s  bk  and  w  d  Music  beat 
Mr.  King’s  Royal.  Mr.  Roylance’s  Young  Comet 
beat  Mr.  Rennet’s  Violet. 

First  Ties. — Blucher  beat  Rocket,  Doctor  beat 
Venture,  Black  Cap  beat  Spring,  and  Music  beat 
Comet. 

Second  Ties. — Blucher  beat  Doctor,  and  Music 
beat  Black  Cap. 

Deciding  Course. — Blucher  beat  Music,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

The  Devonshire  Puppy  Cup,  value  £32  :  second 
dog,  £8, — Mr.  Slater’s  bk  b  Smut  beat  Mr.  Scholes’s 
bl  d  Hector,  Mr.  J.  Taylor’s  w  d  Lynn  beat  Mr. 
Chew’s  Topper,  Mr.  Ogden’s  f  and  w  d  Egot  beat 
Mr.  Ball’s  Blue  Bell,  Mr.  Bailey’s  Wing  beat  Mr- 
Roylance’s  Young  Comet,  Mr.  R.  Bennett’s  r  d 
Touchstone  ran  a  bye,  Mr.  Ogden’s  bk  d  Jet  beat 
Mr.  Robinson’s  Ranter,  Mr.  Beattie’s  f  d  String  beat 
Mr.  Taylor’s  Broken  Leg,  and  Mr.  King’s  bk  and 
w  b  Lady  beat  Mr.  Moss’s  Crofter. 

First  Ties. — 'Smut  beat  Lynn,  Egot  beat  Wing, 
Jet  beat  Touchstone,  and  String  beat  Lady. 

Second  Ties. — Egot  beat  Smut,  and  String  beat 
Lady. 

Deciding  Course. — Egot  beat  String,  and  won  the 
Cup. 

The  Burlington  Stakes,  of  £16  ;  second  dog,  £4. 
— Mr.  Scholes’s  bl  d  Nelson  beat  Mr.  Moss’s  Bride, 
Mr.  Robinson’s  bl  d  Ruby  beat  Mr.  Morris’s  Ham¬ 
let,  Mr.  Bennett’s  f  b  Violet  beat  Mr.  Chew’s  Music, 
and  Mr.  King’s  Black  Cap  beat  Mr.  Roylance’s 
Spring. 

Ties. — Ruby  beat  Nelson,  and  Violet  beat  Black 
Cap. 

Deciding  Course. — Cuby  beat  Violet,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

Derbyshire  Puppy  Stakes,  of  £16  ;  second  dog  , 
£4. — Mr.  Ball’s  r  d  Beauty  beat  Mr.  Chews’  bk  and 
w  d  Topper,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  running  was  excellent,  particularly  on  the 
second  day. 

BARTON-UPON-HUMBER  MEETING. 

Feb.  2,  4,  &  5. 

The  Cup. — Mr.  Benson’s  r  and  w  b  Lass  of  the 
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Isle  beat  Mr.  Healey’s  brld  b  Minx,  Mr.  Fowler’s  w 
cl  Sportsman  beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  r  d  Jerry,  Mr 
Sykes’s  bk  and  w  d  Wytcn  beat  Mr.  Smith’s  brld  b 
Miss,  Mr.  Uppleby’s  r  and  w  d  Dart  beat  Mr.  W. 
llirhardson’s  bl  b  llarity,  Mr.  P.  Richardson’s  bk 
and  w  b  Romula  beat  Col.  Elmhirst's  bk  d  Bullion, 
Mr.  Marshall’s  bk  b  Fan  beat  Mr.  Richardson’s  brlcl 
and  w  d  Dynamometer,  Mr.  Kennington’s  w  d 
Stretcher  beat  Mr.  J.  Burkill’s  r  cl  Luck’s-All,  and 
Mr.  G,  Holgate’s  bk  b  Rarity  beat  Captain  Skip- 
worth’s  brld  d  Bran. 

First  Ties. — Lass  of  the  Isle  beat  Wyton,  Fan 
beat  Stretcher,  Rarity  beat  Sportsman,  and  Dart  beat 
Romula. 

Second  Tie. — Dart  beat  Fan,  and  Lass  of  the  Isle 
beat  Rarity. 

Deciding  Course. — Lass  of  the  Isle  beat  Dart, 
and  won  the  Cup — Dart  the  Sovereigns. 

The  Appleby  Carr  Main. — Mr.  P.  Richardson’s 
bk  and  w  b  Helen  beat  Mr.  Eggington’s  w  cl  Dart, 
Mr.  Uppleby’s  r  d  Hamlet  beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bk 
and  w  d  Spring,  Mr.  Healey’s  bk  b  Music  beat  Mr. 
Burkill’s  bk  d  Clipper,  Col.  Elmhirst’s  bk  b  Belvi- 
dera  beat  Capt.  Skipw'orth’s  brld  and  w  d  Spanker, 
Major  Luard’s  bkand  w  b  Lovely  beat  Mr.  Kenning¬ 
ton’s  brid  and  w  b  Ceres,  Mr.  Smith’s  bk  and  w'  b 
Gift  beat  Mr.  Darley’s  brld  b  Helen,  sMr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  r  d  Agamemnon  beat  Mr.  Marshall’s  brld  b 
Nora,  and  Mr.  Benson’s  w  b  Hatfield  Lass  beat  Mr. 
Sykes’s  brld  d  Wild  Harry. 

First  Ties. — Belvidera  beat  Music,  Gift  beat 
Hamlet,  Hatfield  Lass  beat  Helen,  and  Agamemnon 
beat  Lovely. 

Second  Ties. — Belvidera  beat  Hatfield  Lass,  and 
Agamemnon  beat  Gift. 

Deciding  Course. — Agamemnon  beat  Belvidera, 
and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Barton  Stakes. — Mr.  Nicholson’s  w  b  Fea¬ 
ther  beat  Mr.  Smith’s  bk  and  w  b  Nymph,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  r  b  Gazelle  beat  Mr.  Darley’s  r  d  Barmby, 
Mr.  Burkin’s  r  and  w  b  Laura  beat  Mr.  Benson’s 
brld  b  Bess,  and  Mr.  Richardson’s  w  d  Lorenzo  beat 
Mr.  Sykes’s  w  d  Jack. 

First  Ties. — Lorenzo  beat  Laura,  and  Feather 
beat  Gazelle. 

Deciding  Course. — Lorenzo  beat  Feather,  and 
won  the  Stakes. 

TheAncholme  Stakes. — Col.  Elmhirst’s bkb  Mid¬ 
night  beat  Mr.  Sykes’s  bk  and  w  cl  Rockingham,  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  r  b  Mantle  beat  Mr.  W.  Richardson’s  bk 
and  w  d  Rob  Roy,  Major  Luard’s  bk  and  w  d  Light¬ 
ning  beat  Mr;  Egginton’s  bk  and  w  d  Everton,  and 
Mr.  Espenner’s  r  b  Mary  beat  Mr.  W.  Richardson’s 
bl  b  Romp. 

First  Ties. — Lightning  beat  Mantle,  and  Mid¬ 
night  beat  Mary. 

Deciding  Course. — Midnight  beat  Lightning,  and 
wmn  the  Stakes. 

The  Derby. — Mr.  Smith’s  f  d  Newark  beat  Mr. 
Darley’s  r  d  Diamond,  and  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bl  and 
w  cl  King  of  Diamonds  beat  Mr.  Sykes’s  bl  d  Cot- 
tingham 

Deciding  Course. — Newark  beat  King  of  Dia¬ 
monds,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Oaks. — IMr.  Egginton’s  bl  b  Rapture  beat 
Mr.  Uppleby’s  f  bLady,  and  Col.  Elmhirst’s  f  and  w' 
b  Victoria  beat  Mr.  Darley’s  f  b  Dainty. 

Deciding  Course. — Victoria  beat  Rapture,  and 
won  the  Stakes. 

Matches. — Mr.  Smith’s  bk  and  w  b  Nymph  beat 
Mr.  Nicholson’s  f  d  Hatfield,  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bk  and 
W'  d  Spring  beat  Mr.  Smith’s  brld  b  Miss,  Mr. 
Richardson’s  bk  d  Hotspur  beat  Mr.  Darley’s  r  and 
w  b  Magic,  Mr.  Fowler’s  w  b  Snowball  beat  Mr. 


Birkill’s  w'  b  Fly,  Mr.  Richardson’s  bk  d  Hotspur 
agst  Col.  Elmhirst’s  bk  ticked  b  Magic  (undecided), 
Mr.  Fowler’s  w  cl  Sportsman  beat  Mr.  Smith’s  brld  b 
Miss,  and  Mr.  Egginton’s  bk  and  w  d  Everton  beat 
Mr.  P.  Richardson’s  bk  and  w  b  Helen. 

Agamemnon,  the  winner  of  the  Main,  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  clog,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory  in  every  contest  on  the  severe 
ground  at  Withcall,  in  1834,  and  in  1835  was  the 
winner  of  the  Leger  at  the  Barton  Meeting.  Aga¬ 
memnon  is  by  Mr.  Burkill’s  famous  dog  Cliff  (the 
sire  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  Actseon,  winner  of  the  Anc- 
holme  Stakes  in  1832,  and  the  winner  of  the  Cup  at 
Barton,  in  1833),  his  dam  Flash,  by  Mr.  Richardson’s 
Roman,  from  Mr.  Loft’s  celebrated  bitch  Fly,  by 
Bergami,  out  of  Mr.  Wassail’s  bitch  Quill. 

The  Orsett  Coursing  Club  met  in  Carringham 
Alarshes,  Essex,  to  contend  for  a  very  handsome  and 
valuable  prize,  given  by  D.  Corbett,  Esq.,  of  Orsett. 
First  Course:  Mr.  Newcombe’s  wh  d  beat  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner’s  r  d,  Mr.  Wilson’s  bl  cl  beat  Air.  Barnard’s  blk 
b.  Air.  Eve’s  brd  cl  beat  Mr.  Ashford’s  r  and  w  b. 
Air.  Woolen’s  1)  beat  Air.  Sackett’s  r  d. — Second  : 
Mr.  Eve’s  brild  d  beat  Air.  Wilson’s  bl  d.  Air.  New¬ 
combe’s  w'  d  beat  Air.  Woolen’s  b.  Final:  Mr. 
Newcombe’s  beat  Air.  Eve’s,  and  won  the  prize. — 
The  hares  were  very  strong,  and  some  of  the  courses 
tremendous. 

The  Ashdown  Park  Coursing  AIeeting. — The 
Gold  Cup  was  won  by  Colonel  Newport’s  Natt-Trick 
beating  Mr.  Cripp’s  Cressida,  who  received  the  sove¬ 
reigns.  The  Claret  w'as  won  by  Air.  Leigh’s  Larry; 
the  first  class  of  Craven  Stakes  by  Air.  Inskip’s  Ion  ; 
the  second  class  of  Craven  Stakes  by  Air.  Cripp’s  Cox¬ 
comb  ;  the  first  class  of  Ashdown  Stakes  by  Air.  Fleet¬ 
wood’s  Flapdragon;  the  second  class  of  Ashdown  Stakes 
by  Air.  Inskip’s  Isabel  :  the  Alolyneux  Stakes  by  Air. 
Fleetwood’s  Fugleman  ;  and  the  Scrubb  Stakes  by  Air. 
Cripp’s  Consul.  There  never  was  seen  more  splendid 
sport,  several  of  the  clogs,  from  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  courses,  being  unable  to  run  home.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  on  the  14th  of  November. 


Pedestrianism. — On  Alonday  last  a  match  came 
off  on  Nottingham  Race-course,  for  41.,  between 
Thomas  Revill,  the  Linton  Pet,  and  Richard  Jurton, 
of  the  same  place.  The  distance  was  100  yards, 
Revill  giving  his  opponent  two  yards.  The  firing 
of  a  gun  was  the  signal  for  the  nimble-footed  heroes 
to  start,  and,  having  stripped,  and  taken  their 
stations,  considerable  anxiety  became  apparent ; 
.lurton’s  friends  being  sweet  upon  their  man,  believ¬ 
ing  his  time  to  be  as  near  Revill’s  as  possible,  and 
that  the  two  yards  he  received  would  make  it  all 
right.  On  hearing  the  signal,  away  the  heroes 
of  the  day  bounded,  Revill’s  quickness  at  starting 
enabled  him  to  get  up  to  Jurton  in  about  five  yards, 
and  he  kept  gradually  stealing  away  from  him  to  the 
end  of  the  race,  which  he  won  by  about  two  yards 
and  a  half.  Revill’s  backers  never  lost  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  favourite,  and  prior  to  the  start  sport¬ 
ed  7  to  4  on  him,  which  Jiirton’s  friends  took  freely. 
During  the  race  20  to  1  was  offered,  but  it  was  “  no 
go.”  Thus  has  Revill  added  another  wreath  to  tho 
laurels  he  has  already  gained. 

A  foot-race  for  a  mile  took  place  on  Friday  on 
Alancbester  race-course  between  Tom-  VV’orthington, 
alias  ‘‘  Stock”  of  Eccles,  and  Tom  Poulden,  of  Pen- 
dle,  for  20Z.  Odds  six  to  five  on  Stock,  who  won 
the  race  by  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease. 
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NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BLOOD— STATE  OF  THE 
BLOOD  IN  DISEASE— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
AUTHORS  RESPECTING  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF  BUFFY, 
OR  INFIiAMED  BLOOD  (continued). 

BY  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


Having  in  a  former  article  introduced  a 
review  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  opinion,  that  huffi- 
ness  of  blood  is  the  cause  of  disease,  we  shall 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  comment,  revert  to 
the  published  observations  of  Mr.  John  Hun¬ 
ter,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  &c. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hunter 
makes  the  following  observation: — “^‘Whe¬ 
ther  the  disposition  for  inflammation  and  the 
change  produced  in  the  blood  arise  from  a 
real  increase  of  animal  life,  or  whether  it  is 
only  an  increase  of  a  disposition  to  act  with 
the  full  powers  which  the  machine  is  already 
in  possession  of  is  not  easily  determined,  but 
it  appears  to  be  certain  that  it  is  either  the 
one  or  the  other;  there  are  some  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  that  would  incline  us  to 
suspect  it  to  be  the  latter,  because  there  is 
often  inflammation  when  the  powers  of  the 
machine  are  weak,  where  it  appears  to  be 
only  an  exertion  of  very  weak  powers,  aris¬ 
ing  from  mere  irritation  produced :  in  such 
cases  the  blood  will  show  signs  of  weakness, 
although  sizy.  This  appears  to  be  equally 
the  case  in  fevers,  or  in  the  symptomatic 
fever.” 

Greatly  as  we  admire  most  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  opinions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  did  not  comprehend,  or  at  least  very  much 
mistook  the  real  remote  cause  of  buffy  blood, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
blood  not  under goiny  its  full  change  in  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  lungs,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether 
such  appearance  was  the  result  of  “  a  real 
increase  of  animal  life,  or  only  an  increase 
of  a  disposition  to  act  with  the  full  powers 
which  the  machine  is  already  in  possession 
of.”  In  reference  to  “  an  increase  of  animal 
life,’'  Mr.  Hunter,  in  a  note  to  the  passage 
from  which  we  have  made  our  quotation, 
makes  this  further  observation  : — “  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to 


suppose  that  there  was  really  an  increase  of 
animal  life,  for  women  who  are  breeding,  and 
are  in  perfect  health,  always  have  sizy  blood, 
and  this  is  most  remarkably  the  case  with  ani¬ 
mals  in  similar  situations :  now  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  necessary  for  an  animal,  whenever  put 
into  a  situation  where  greater  powers  are 
wanted,  to  have  these  powers  increased.  In 
a  breeding  woman  there  is  a  process  going 
on,  though  natural  yet  uncommon,  and  which 
requires  a  greater  exertion,  or  a  greater 
quantity  of  powers  than  usual,  and  therefore 
we  have  them  produced.  This  process  of 
breeding,  although  in  many  of  its  symptoms 
it  is  similar  to  fever,  is  yet  very  dilferent ; 
for  actual  fever,  kept  up  for  nine  months, 
would  destroy  the  person,  while  many  are 
relieved  by  such  a  process.  If  these  observa¬ 
tions  are  just,  this  blood  should  not  be  called 
inflammatory  blood,  but  blood  whose  powers 
of  life  arc  increased.’^  When  Mr.  Hunter 
alludes  to  the  powers  of  life  being  increased 
in.  breeding  women,  and  in  animals  when  in  the 
like  situation,  as  a  cause  for  the  bully  appear¬ 
ance  of  blood,  we  contend  that,  like  many 
others  who  have  attempted  to  account  for 
this  curious  pathological  phenomenon,  he 
misunderstood  his  subject,  otherwise  he 
would  have  taken  into  consideration  that 
during  the  time  of  breeding,  ayid  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  latter  months,  when  there  is  an 
increased  and  constant  demand  of  blood  from 
the  mother  toward  the  support  of  the  foetus, 
and  when  also  subjects  in  the  above  situation 
are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  taking  the 
requisite  degree  of  exertion  so  necessary  to 
produce  a  full  change  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  during  its  traversing  the  lungs, 
(as  is  the  case  with  those  which  are  dilfer- 
ently  situated,  and  which  are  not  only  more 
enabled  but  likewise  accustomed  to  the  taking 
of  constant,  or  at  least  frequent  active  ex¬ 
ertion  in  the  open  air,)  the  blood  of  the 
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mother,  and  likewise  the  whole  system,  would 
undergo  rather  a  degree  of  diminution  than 
of  “  a  real  increase  of  animal  life/' 

In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  adopting  the 
idea  of  “  an  increase  of  animal  life,  &c." 
being  the  cause  of  buffiness  of  blood,  and  of 
observing  such  state  to  be  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  increased  circulation,  practi¬ 
tioners  in  medicine  at  one  time,  whenever 
blood  presented  the  bully  appearance  in  dis¬ 
ease,  considered  it  as  indicating  a  necessity 
for  blood-letting,  and,  as  buffiness  continued, 
hlood- letting  was  repeated,  and  although  such 
treatment  was  known  by  some  to  be  in  many 
instances  attended  with  injurious  effects,  (see 
the  remarks  of  Sir  C.  Cooper,  Sir  C.  Scuda¬ 
more,  &c.),  yet  it  was  never  publicly  stated 
until  Mr.  Vines’s  observations  appeared  in 
the  Lancet,  that  copious  blood-letting,  with¬ 
out  disease,  if  too  frequently  resorted  to,  and 
with  only  short  intervals,  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  the  blood  to  coagulate 
slower  than  is  common,  and  to  present  the 
buffy  appearance  already  alluded  to.  Dr. 
Gregory  at  that  time,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  observed  “  People  look  at  buffy  blood 
when  it  is  drawn,  and  from  their  conjec¬ 
tures  and  theories,  consider  that  the  buffiness 
results  from  the  abstraction  of  blood,  but  he 
contended  that  the  only  proper  light  in  which 
to  examine  it  was,  what  were  its  state  and 
c^<?c«s  while  circulating  in  the  system?  His 
opinion  was,  that  buffy  blood  could  not  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  body  without  inevitably  produc¬ 
ing  disease."  If  Dr.  Gregory  is  still  of  the 
same  opinion,  we  would  advise  him,  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  to  take  from  a  strong  healthy 
horse,  daily  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  blood, 
and  we  are  sure  he  will  in  a  very  short  lime 
become  satisfied,  or  at  all  events  will  know 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  Vines's 
opinion  as  to  the  too  frequent  abstraetion  of 
blood  being  one  of  the  remote  causes  of  blood 
becoming  bufl’y  is  capable  of  being  proved  to 
demonstration.  Moreover  the  Doctor  will 
find  that  by  too  large  and  often  repeated  blood¬ 
lettings  in  horses,  particularly  in  the  autumn 
or  the  spring  of  the  year,  either  when  the 
animal  is  in  heilth  or  labouring  under  dis¬ 
ease,  and  thus  robbing  the  mass  of  blood  of 
the  animal  matter  ((/firin )  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  the  remaining  portion  of  blood  left 
within  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  variety  of  organic  functions,  and  thus 
maintaining  the  life  of  the  animal,  will  be 
rendered  of  a  much  thinner  texture,  or,  what 
is  more  commonly  termed,  of  a  more  serous  or 
watery  nature,  and  hence  effusion  or  dropsy 
will  be  not  unfrequently  the  result. 

We  now'  come  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  C. 
Scudamore.  Sir  Charles  has  said,  that  in 
the  human  subject,  “  it  deserves  further 
discussion,  how  far  the  appearance  of  the 
buffy  coat  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fixed  practical 
rule  for  the  use  of  the  lancet.  It  appears 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  to  be  received 
as  strong  evidence  of  injiammatory  diathesis, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  be 


careful  not  to  be  too  much  influenced  in  the 
repetition  of  venesection  by  such  appearance 
of  blood,  for  in  many  diseases  it  will  conti¬ 
nue  to  predominate  under  circumstances  of 
such  great  debility,  that  it  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  pursue  the  practice  of  bleeding. 
Even  to  the  dying  hour  of  the  consumptive 
patient,  the  blood  does  not  fail  to  exhibit  the 
buffy  coat  more  or  less  considerably.  In  the 
treatment  of  severe  pleurisy,  its  continued 
appearance  does  not  alone  warrant  incessant 
bleedings.  We  must  always  make  a  compara¬ 
tive  estimate  between  the  action  of  the  vessels 
arising  from  disease,  and  the  power  of  the 
constitution.  Whatever  may  be  the  medical 
treatment,  a  little  time  is  required  to  allow 
a  change  of  diathesis  to  take  place,  and  al¬ 
though  during  the  state  of  active  symptoms, 
the  free  use  of  the  lancet  is  the^me  qua  non  of 
practice,  we  are  not  to  consider  that  the  tak¬ 
ing  away  blood  constitutes  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  alter  its  condition,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  by  which  we  can  remedy  the  disorder  of 
the  system.  Medicine,  suitable  diet,  repose, 
and  a  little  time  will  accomplish  much.  In  pre¬ 
scribing  venesection,  according  to  real  symp¬ 
toms  and  circumstances,  we  shall  most  pro¬ 
bably  avoid  error,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  take  a  careful  guidance  from  the  mere  con¬ 
tinued  appearance  of  the  buffy  coat,  I  re¬ 
peat  that  it  will  frequently  be  found  connected 
with  such  serious  debility  of  the  constitution, 
that  to  continue  to  rob  the  vessels  of  blood, 
on  account  of  its  being  sizy,  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient."  Again — 

“  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  led  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  use  of  the  lancet  when  the  buffy  coat  of 
the  blood  appears,  because  it  is  so  commonly 
associated  with  inflammatory  action  ;  but 
otherwise,  according  to  the  explanation  which 
I  have  attempted,  that  the  excess  of  fibrin  in 
the  blood  is  simply  owing  to  the  suspension  of 
its  ordinary  distribution  to  the  fibrious  texture, 
we  should  not  in  a  theoretical  view  of  the 
question,  consider  depletion  from  the  vessels 
as  indispensable.  A  very  free  and  continued 
employment  of  bleeding  in  acute  rheumatism, 
is  seldom  a  successful  practice,  although  it 
is  notorious  that  every  cup  of  blood  would 
present  the  appearance  of  the  buffy  coat." 

Referring  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  buffy 
blood  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  further  observes  that 
“  Mr.  Hewson  was  of  opinion,  that  the  in¬ 
creased  action  of  the  blood  vessels  in  inflam¬ 
mation  had  the  effect  of  thinning  the  lymph 
to  lessen  its  disposition  to  coagulate,  and  that 
it,  in  that  way,  caused  the  appearance  of  the 
buffy  coat,  for  the  reason  that  the  red  par¬ 
ticles  being  the  heaviest  part  of  the  mass  sub¬ 
side  and  separate  from  the  thinned  coagula- 
ble  lymph,  which  we  call  fibrin.  His  words 
are,  (page  129,  vol.  1)  for  when  the  vessels 
act  more  strongly  than  they  do — in  health  the 
lymph  is  proportionably  more  thinned,  and  is 
less  disposed  to  concrete,  and  when  the  ves¬ 
sels  act  more  weakly  than  in  health,  then  the 
lymph  is  proportionably  thickened,  and  is 
more  ready  to  concrete." 
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We  agree  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hewson, 
Sir  Edw.  Home*  and  others,  that  an  unusually 
slow  coagulation  of  blood  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  blood  presenting  the  buffy  appear¬ 
ance,  but  then  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  remote  causes,  which  are  by 
FAR  the  most  important  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD 
FOR  THE  PROPER  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 

Neither  are  we  instructed  by  these  observa¬ 
tions  why  the  blood  should  appear  buffy  in 
phithisis,  pulmunalis  or  consumption^  injiamma- 
iion  of  the  hearty  lungs,  pleurisy,  ^c.  ^c. 

Nor  do  we  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
the  explanation  of  Sir?  C.  Scudamore  that 
“  an  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  the  cause 
of  the  buffy  appearance,^^  whilst  this  gentle¬ 
man  tells  us  “  that  buffiuess  will  frequently 
be  found  connected  with  such  serious  debility, 
that  to  continue  to  rob  the  vessels  of  blood  on 
account  of  its  being  sizy  would  be  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  life  of  the  patient.’^  But  when  it  once 
becomes  generally  understood,  and  admitted 
that  this  state  of  blood  is  the  result  of  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  vital  pouter,  from  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  excitement  of  the  system  and  that  in 
such  instances  as  Dr.  Gregory  now  very 
candidly  admits  “  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  &c.  are  points  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  buffiness  which  appear  to  merit 
particular  inquiry, then,  and  not  until  then 
will  this  state  of  the  blood,  as  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  disease,  as  well  in  human  as 
in  veterinary  practice,  be  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated. 

We  have  before  observed  that  Sir  A. 
Cooper  in  his  lectures  on  inflammation,  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  the  blood,  in  reference 
to  blood-letting  as  already  understood,  says, 
that,  “  although  the  indication  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  blood-letting  is  considered  to  depend 
on  a  buffy  state  of  the  blood,  the  decision 
must  not  be  grounded  by  such  appearance,'' 
and  he  then  goes  on  to  an  illustration  of  the 
subject  by  the  introduction  of  the  following 
case,  namely,  that  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of 
scurvy  whose  bfood  vessels  were  so  weak  that 
a  very  slight  pressure  upon  the  skin  produced 
ecchymosis,  whose  gums  bled  frequently, 
and  whose  pulse  was  exceedingly  feeble,  had 
taken  from  the  arm,  at  his  request,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  blood,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  after  standing  for  a  few  hours 
it  became,  not  only  buffy  but  exceedingly 
cupped.  “  When,  therefore,"  continues  Sir 
Astley,  “  you  employ  bleeding,  it  may  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to  you  to  keep  this  experiment  in  your 
remembrance/^  These  we  must  confess  are 
valuable  expressions,  and  tend  to  show  that 
Sir  Astley  took  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a 
debilitated  and  highly  diseased  subject  to 
shqw  the  absurdity  of  the  rage  for  blood-let¬ 
ting,  without  a  proper  consideration  as  to  the 
real  state  of  the  system  under  disease. 

Passing  over  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
which  are  very  much  to  the  same  effect  as  Mr. 
Percivall’s,  we  are  led  to  those  of  Mr.  Percivall, 


who  states  that  “  the  blood  not  unfrequeiitly, 
in  the  human  subjects,  exhibits  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  morbid  appearances;  whether  this 
be  the  effect  of  what  Mr.  Hunter  calls  “  con¬ 
tiguous  sympathy  or  real  increase  of  animal 
life,"  or  whether  it  arise  from  some  variations 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  constituent 
parts,  or  be  produced  by  some  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  it,  we  are  not  about  to  in¬ 
quire.  All  we  wish  to  impress  here  is  that 
what  is  regarded  as  indicative  of  increased  if 
not  decreased  action  of  the  vascular  system 
of  the  human  subject  is  perfectly  natural  to 
the  horse  in  his  domesticated  state  ;  if,  there¬ 
fore,  you  examine  the  blood  of  a  horse  in  ap¬ 
parent  good  health,  you  expect  to  find  it  sizy. 
It  has  been  with  truth  remarked  by  some  of 
our  best  practitioners  in  human  medicine, 
that  an  inflammatory  diathesis  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  production  of  buffy  blood,  an 
opinion  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
horse's  blood  in  health  ;  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  fact  is  universally  known  ;  we  have 
consulted  veterinary  authors  on  the  subject 
with  but  little  advantage,  for  they  have  either 
transcribed  the  accounts  which  are  for  the 
most  part  erroneous,  one  from  another,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  them  from  human  anatomy."  In  re¬ 
ference  to  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Percivall’s 
remarks,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  profit  by  his  observations,  and  in 
consequence  of  not  finding  a  sufficiently  sa¬ 
tisfactory  account  for  buffiness  of  blood,  in 
printed  books,  have  for  several  years  past 
been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  Book  of 
Nature,  for  our  own  instruction ;  and  the  result 
of  our  observations  are,  first,  that  in  horses, 
&c.if  destroyed  while  having  the  blood  to  any 
great  extent  of  the  buffy  character,  the  blood  is 
always  more  buffy  in  the  veins  than  in  the  ar¬ 
teries  ;  secondly,  more  so  in  the  right  than 
in  the  left  auricle  or  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
what  are  we  to  judge  from  all  this  ?  why,  that 
the  venous  blood  in  traversing  the  lungs,  name¬ 
ly,  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
from  combining  with  a  certain  portion  of  the 
air  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  has  not  only 
become  renovated  in  colour,  but  its  vital  coa¬ 
gulating  property  has  also  become  increased, 
and  which  is  the  more  evident  in  consequence 
of  blood  when  taken  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  being  always  found  to  coagulate 
quicker  and  firmer  than  from  the  right; 
and  the  venous  blood  being  always  more 
buffy  thaii  the  arterial  ;  this  is  likewise 
very  easy  of  explanation  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  arterial  blood  in  passing  from  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  by  the  aorta  to  nourish 
and  support  the  most  remote  and  minute 
part  of  the  frame,  thereby  becomes  diminished 
in  vitality,  is  then  received  into  the  veins  not 
only  lowered  in  colour,  temperature,  &c.,  but 
having  its  coagulating  property  also  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  from  which  we  may  clearly  ac¬ 
count  for  venpus  blood  being  always  more 
disposed  to  present  the  buffy  coat  than  the 
arterial,  so  that  according  to  these  views  of 
the  subject,  buffy  blood  instead  of  being  in- 
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creased  {nvitalittj,  is,  on  the  contrary  diminish¬ 
ed.  Pursuing  this  subject  still  further  what 
do  we  find  ?  why,  take  a  horse  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  after  having  been  standing  in  the 
stable  for  some  hours  without  food  or  ex¬ 
ercise,  then  vviih  a  lancet  or  phleme  open  any 
one  of  the  large  veins,  as  the  jugular,  &c.,  at 
the  same  time  taking  great  care  not  to  alarm 
or  excite  the  animal  in  any  way ;  having  made 
the  opening  mentioned,  allow  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  blood  to  flow,  then  close  the 
opening,  and  afterwards  examine  the  state  of 
this  blood,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  why, 
it  will  appear  darker  in  colour  than  common, 
coagulate  slow,  and  present  the  bufiy  charac¬ 
ter.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  enlarge  the 
opening  in  the  vein  again,  take  the  like  quan¬ 
tity,  and  then  set  it  aside  as  before,  close  the 
opening,  afterwards  examine  the  state  of  the 
blood,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  why,  that 
it  will  be  brighter  in  colour,  coagulation  will 
have  been  quicker  and  firmer,  and  no  appearance 
of  the  buff'y  coat  will  be  evident.  Now  what  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  this?  why,  during  the  time 
the  animal  remains  in  idleness,  the  circulation 
has  always  a  tendency  to  become  slower  than 
when  under  moderate  exertion  in  the  open 
air,  hence  there  is  rather  a  diminished 
than  a  full  change  effected  in  the  volume  of 
blood  during  the  time  it  is  traversing  the 
lungs,  but  only  remove  a  small  portion  of  the 
mass,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  will  be 
found,  only  give  the  animal  moderate  exercise 
without  previously  drawing  blood,  and  what  will 
be  the  immediate  result?  why,  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  blood  throughout  the  lungs  and  sys¬ 
tem  having  been  moderately  increased  amuch 
greater  extent  of  change  throughout  the  tvhole 
mass  during  the  time  it  is  traversing  the  lungs 
is  thereby  effected,  probably,  from  blood  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  being  rendered  more 
capable  of  absorbing  or  uniting  with  a  larger 
portion  of  oxygen  than  otherwise,  and  hence 
from  the  whole  volume  of  blood  having  be¬ 
come  perfectly  oxydized  it  then  fails  to  present 
the  huffy  appearance  when  either  a  small 
or  large  portion  is  taken.  Such  appears  to 
be  the  state  of  the  blood  under  moderate 
excitement.  Now  if,  for  instance,  either 
the  blood-letting  or  the  exertion,  &c.  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  too  great  an  extent,  wdiat  will  be  the 
result  ?  why,  the  mass  of  blood  instead  of 
undergoing  its  full  change  in  traversing  the 
lungs  as  in  the  former  instance  (moderate 
excitement )  will,  under  such  circumstances, 
become  imperfectly  changed,  namely,  sub- 
oxYDizED  or  BUFFY,  at  first  in  a  slight  degree 
only,  but  afterwards  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  and  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  state  of 
the  blood,  more  particularly  in  acute  and 
chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  &c.,  not  only  in  the  horse,  but  likewise 
in  human  practice,  and  which  is  invariably  the 
result  of  too  long  continued  increased  excitement 
of  the  system.  Now,  if  we  return  again  to  the 
horse  in  a  state  of  idleness,  more  particularly 
in  the  autumn  or  winter  of  the  year,  and  instead 
of  giving  him  daily  exercise,  &c.,  we  consider¬ 


ably  diminish  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
his  food,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  him  to  be 
exposed  to  wet  or  cold,  what  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult?  why,  as  in  the  latter  instance  the  mass 
of  blood  instead  of  becomingper/ict/y  oxydized, 
will  thereby  become  imperfectly  oxydised,  at 
first  presenting  the  bufty  coat  in  a  slight  de¬ 
gree,  but  afterwards  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  in  such  instances  as  these,  the 
circulation  wall  be  found  rather  on  the  de¬ 
crease  than  on  the  increase.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  state  of  the  blood  of  horses  when 
taken  from  straw,  autumn  grass,  &c. ;  and 
many  persons,  in  consequence  of  finding 
such  horses,  when  brought  into  stable  ma¬ 
nagement,  in  a  delicate  state  as  to  feed¬ 
ing,  &c.,  open  a  vein,  and  from  observing 
blood  of  the  bufly  appearance  when  to  the 
amount  of  from  two  to  three  quarts  has  been 
taken,  are  then  encouraged  to  resort  to 
blood-letting  again,  but  with  decidedly  in¬ 
jurious  effects  to  the  system  ff  their  patient, 
in  consequence  of  such  state  of  blood  being 
the  result  of  a  diminished  state  of  excitement  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  had  adopted  an 
opposite  mode  of  treatment  as  to  feeding, 
exercise,  &c,  as  the  animal  recovered  its  lost 
strength  the  mass  of  blood  would  theieby 
have  been  rendered  of  its  natural  healthy  uni¬ 
form  red  character. 

Although  Mr.  Hunter  failed,  as  we  think, 
to  explain  the  real  causes  of  buff’y  blood,  and 
considered  it  to  depend  on  an  increase,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  decrease  of  animal  life,  yet  we 
think  if  he  had  foliov^ed  up  the  subject  that 
he  would  ultimately  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  buffy  blood  is  the  result  of  sub- 
oxydization  of  the  mass  as  the  result  of  the 
causes  already  enumerated,  namely,  an  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  state  of  excitement  of 
the  circulating  system  ;  for  we  find  in  page  49 
of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  work  the 
following  observations,  which,  in  justice  to 
him,  we  cannot  avoid  quoting.  He  says — “  Be 
sides  a  disposition  for  coagulation  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  as  before  described,  the 
blood  has  also  a  disposition  for  the  separation 
of  the  red  globules,  and  probably  of  all  its 
parts,  for  I  think  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a  disposition  for  coagulation,  and  a  disposition 
for  a  separation  of  the  red  part,  are  not  the 
same  thing,  but  arise  from  two  dilferent  prin¬ 
ciples.  Indeed,  a  disposition  to  coagulation 
would  counteract  the  elfect,  and  hinder  the 
separation  of  the  red  particles  from  taking 
place.  Thus  we  see  that  rest,  or  slow  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  gives  a  disposition 
towards  the  separation  of  the  red  part,  as 
well  as  when  it  is  extravasated,  since  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  an  animal  acquires  a 
disposition  to  separate  its  red  parts  more  than 
in  the  arteries,  especially  if  it  be  retarded  in 
the  veins ;  the  nearer,  therefore,  to  the  heart 
in  the  veins,  the  greater  will  the  disposition 
for  separation  be,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
retard  coagulaion.  This  is  always  observable 
in  bleeding  ;  for  if  we  tie  up  an  arm,  and  do 
not  bleed  immediately,  the  first  blood  that 
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flows  from  the  orifice,  or  that  which  has  stag¬ 
nated  for  some  time  in  the  veins,  will  soonest 
separate  into  its  three  constitnent  parts  ;  this 
circumstance  exposes  more  of  the' coagulated 
Ij^ph  at  the  top,  which  is  supposed  by  the 
ignorant  to  indicate  more  inllarnmation,  while 
the  next  quantity  taken  suspends  its  red  parts 
in  the  lymph,  and  gives  the  idea  that  the  first 
quantity  had  been  of  so  much  service  at  the 
time  of  its  flow  ing,  as  to  have  altered  for  the 
better  the  whole  mass  of  blood.  Rest,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  causes  of  the  separation.’’  Mow,  what 
are  we  to  learn  from  all  this?  why,  exactly 
the  same  as  is  observed  in  the  horse,  namely, 
that  when  s  anding  in  idleness  the  circulation 
has  a  tendency  to  become  slower  than  when 
excited  by  moderate  exertion,  &c.,  hence,  the 
true  arterial  blood  in  passing  from  the  arterial 
into  the  venous  system,  in  the  first  instance,  be¬ 
comes  darker  in  colour,  coagulation  becomes 
j/wwer,  thus  giving  the  blood  ofthe  large  venous 
trunks,  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  a  tendency 
towards  assuming  the  bufly  character,  wfliich 
is  seen  in  the  first  portion  of  blood  that 
flows  from  opening  the  vein  in  blood-letting  ; 
“  while,”  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  “  the  next 
quantity  taken  suspends  its  red  parts  in  the 
lymph,  and  gives  the  idea  that  the  first  small 
quantity  had  been  of  such  service  at  the  time 
of  its  flowing  as  to  have  altered  for  the  better 
the  whole  mass  of  blood  ;  rest,  therefore,” 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  “may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  separa¬ 
tion.”  Here  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Hunter  fully 
understood  that  by  the  removal  of  a  small 
portion  of  venous  blood  the  circulation 
became  moderately  increased,  but  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  first  portion  appearing 
huffy,  and  the  second  coagulating  quicker 
than  the  first,  and  appearing  of  a  uniform 
red  colour,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Hunter 
misconceived  the  true  cause,  namely,  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  blood  had  become 
slightly  huffy  through  administering  its  vitality 
to  the  body,  and  in  the  second,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  moderate  increase  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  the  blood  had  thus  been  enabled  to  absorb 
a  larger  portion  of  oxygen  in  traversing  the 
lungs,  and  such  was  the  cause  of  its  coagu¬ 
lating  quicker  than  the  first,  and  of  assuming 
the  Uniterm  red  character.  Had  Mr.  Hunter 
been  aw^are  that  a  moderate  degree  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  blood  through  the  lungs  tended  to 
increase  its  coagulaihig  property,  and  thus 
diminish  buffness,  he  would  also  by  further 
observation  doubtless  have  discovered  that  if 
the  7nass  of  blood  was  made  to  circulate  through 
the  lungs  with  too  great  a  degree  of  rapidity, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  vascular  system  be¬ 
comes  too  highly  excited  from  any  particular 
cause,  then,  instead  of  undergoing  a  perfect 
change,  through  the  aid  of  atmospheric  air 
admitted  into  the  lungs,  that  in  place  thereof 
the  whole  mass  underwent  an  imperfect  one, 
at  first  in  a  slight  degree,  but  afterwards  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  and  that  such  was  indi¬ 


cated  by  bulfiness,  and  this  gentleman  and 
his  medical  followers  vvould  then  have  also 
been  enabled  to  have  given  us  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  account  why  the  blood  was  bufly  to  a 
greater  extent  in  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  pleurisy,  &c.  &c.,  as  likewise  in  con¬ 
sumption,  or  what  is  termed  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  in  the  human  subject  :  the  reason  is 
now  very  evident,  namely,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  lungs,  the  most  important 
organ  towards  the  support  of  life,  being  in  a 
state  of  disease,  for  how  could  we  expect  to 
find  the  blood  so  fully  changed  in  persons  so 
affected  as  in  those  in  whom  these  organs  are 
capable  of  performing  their  functions  in  the 
natural  way?  How  injurious,  then,  must 
have  been  the  practice  of  bleeding  extensively, 
in  chronic  atfections  of  the  lungs,  (consump¬ 
tion  ;)  in  which  there  is,  like  the  glanders  in 
the  horse,  mostly  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
alteration  of  structure,  constituting  tubercles, 
vomica,  &c.  of  the  parts  ;  and  when  only  a 
portion  of  an  organ  is  left  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tion  which  the  whole  when  perfeet  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  how,  in  such  instance,  could 
we  have  expected  to  find  the  blood  of  any 
other  character  than  the  one  already  alluded 
to  ? 


Canine  Sagacity. — A  gentleman  of  Suffolk  being 
on  an  excursion  wdth  his  friend,  and  having  a  New'- 
foundland  dog  of  the  party,  he  soon  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation  ;  wdien  the  master,  after  a  warm 
eulogiuin  upon  his  perfections,  assured  his  companion 
that  he  w'ould,  upon  receiving  the  order,  return  and 
fetch  any  article  he  should  leave  behind,  from  any 
distance.  To  confirm  this  assertion  a  marked  shilling 
was  put  under  a  large  square  stone  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  being  first  showm  to  the  dog.  The  gentleman 
then  rode  for  three  miles,  when  the  dog  received  his 
signal  from  the  master  to  return  for  the  shilling  he 
had  seen  put  under  the  stone.  The  dog  turned 
back,  the  gentleman  rode  on  and  reached  home,  but, 
to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  hitherto 
faithful  messenger  did  not  return  during  the  day.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  gone  to  the  place 
where  the  shilling  was  deposited,  but  the  stone 
being  too  large  for  his  strength  to  remove,  he  had 
stayed  howling  at  the  place  till  two  horsemen  riding 
by,  and  attracted  by  his  seeming  distress,  stopped, to 
look  at  him,  when  one  of  them  alighting  removed 
the  stone,  and  seeing  the  shilling  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  not  at  the  time  conceiving  it  to  be  the  object 
of  the  do2:’s  search.  The  dog  followed  their  horses 
for  twenty  miles,  remained  undisturbed  in  the  room 
where  they  supped,  followed  the  chambermaid  into 
the  bedchamber,  and  secreted  himself  under  one  of 
the  beds.  The  possessor  of  the  shilling  hung  his 
breeches  upon  a  nail  by  the  bedside  ;  but  when  the 
travellers  were  lioth  asleep  the  dog  took  them  in  his 
mouth,  and,  leaping  out  of  the  window,  which  was 
left  open  on  account  of  the  sultry  heat,  reached  the 
house  of  his  master  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
with  tlie  prize  he  had  made  free  with  ;  in  the  pocket 
of  which  were  found  a  watch,  and  money,  that  were 
returned  upon  being  advertised,  when  the  whole 
mystery  was  mutually  unravelled,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  (he  parties. — Sportsinan’s  Annual. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  HURTREL  D’ARBOVAL’S  DICTIONNAIRE  DE  ME¬ 
DICINE  ET  DE  CHIRURGIE  VETERINAIRE/’ 

By  Mr.  Bailey. 


CONCLUSION  OF  GLANDERS. 

The  Royal  Central  Society  of  Agriculture, 
in  1812,  published  the  results  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  means  to  the  horses  of  the  Guard : 
according  to  the  official  reports  made  by  the 
veterinarians  of  that  body,  we  can  draw  no 
conclusion  from  them,  as  they  are  at  variance 
one  with  the  other.  The  experiments  of  Lu¬ 
ciano,  in  1813,  are  in  much  the  same  case, 
not  having  been  of  material  service,  except 
on  three  horses  affected,  both  with  glanders 
and  farcy.  Nothing  can  yet  be  decided  res¬ 
pecting  the  merits  of  Collaine’s  plan  ;  indeed 
we  are  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  now  much  ne¬ 
glected  ;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  fresh  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  determine  its  efficacy,  as  it 
is  solely  by  repeated  experiments  that  we  can 
hope  to  determine  the  merits  of  any  remedy. 
We  know  not  whether  it  is  to  the  impulse 
given  in  this  case  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
circumstances,  but  certain  it  is  that  since  that 
time  several  new  experiments  have  been  made, 
which  have  been  far  from  void  of  interest, 
Drouard  returned  to  the  use  of  bleeding,  se- 
tons,  and  lime  water,  with  detersive  injec¬ 
tions  on  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  seems 
to  have  been  successful  in  some  cases  with 
young  horses.  Waldinger  has  published  a 
plan  from  which  he  states  that  he  has  obtain¬ 
ed  the  most  complete  success  ;  he  applies  to 
the  chancres  and  glands,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  an  ointment  composed  of  oil  of 
bays,  turpentine,  and  cantharides;  and  causes 
the  animal  to  snuff  up  during  five  minutes  at 
night,  and  the  same  time  in  the  morning, 
finely  powdered,  freshly  prepared  vegetable 
charcoal,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  bag  fas¬ 
tened  beneath  his  nostrils.  According  to  the 
author’s  account  the  hardness  of  the  glands 
is  dispersed,  the  discharge  becomes  limpid, 
and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  the  horse  cured  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  days.  Blondel  and  Rof- 
fier  assure  us  that  they  have  found  this  treat¬ 
ment  perfectly  successful.  We  ourselves 
have  tried  it  on  three  horses,  but  although  we 
continued  it  considerably  beyond  the  usual 
time,  even  in  one  case  as  long  as  two  months, 
we  found  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Barthelemy,  sen.,  also  made  some  un¬ 
successful  trials  of  the  same  method.  Noyes 
appears  to  have  cured  chancres  by  stopping 
the  nostrils  with  pledgets  of  tow,  dipped  in 
aegyptiacum,  weakened  with  honey.  In  one 
case,  in  which  the  two  nostrils  were  affected, 
he  stopped  them  both  after  performing  trache¬ 
otomy.  Several  horses  affected  with  glanders 
in  the  first  stage,  and  even  in  the  second, 
were  cured  at  the  school  of  Lyons,  in  some 
cases  by  the  use  of  muriate  of  baryta,  in 


others  by  the  administration  of  diuretics, 
combined  either  with  diaphoretics  or  purga¬ 
tives  :  they  also  used  aromatic  fumigations  and 
removed  the  glands  of  the  glossal  cavity. 
Caiiol  states  that  he  uses  with  success  very 
strong  tincture  of  aloes,  given  in  the  morning 
to  the  animal  while  fasting,  with  frequent 
and  plentiful  draughts  of  decoction  ofjuniper 
berries.  Balestra,  who  compares  glanders  to 
syphilis,  has  tried  the  use  of  mercury,  and  in¬ 
stances  three  cases  of  cure  by  it,  in  one  of 
which  the  discharge  had  lasted  more  than  a 
year.  The  school  of  Lyons  in  the  procbs- 
verbal  of  its  session  of  1820,  states  that  out 
of  several  cases  of  glanders,  they  had  only 
been  successful  in  one.  They  used  the  liqueur 
Van  Swieten,  the  dose  of  which  they  carried 
to  the  extent  of  a  litre  per  day.  They  then 
gave  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  an  opiate 
from  2  oz.  to  2^  oz.  per  day.  They  afterwards 
excised  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  placed 
a  large  blister  all  over  the  parts.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  isolated  case,  they  have  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  consider  the  advantages  obtained  as 
merely  illusory, and  to  place  these  meansamong 
the  thousand  and  one  recipes  for  the  cure  of 
this  disease.  We  find  three  horses  cured  of 
the  malady  in  1822,  by  the  exhibition  of  black 
sulphide  of  mercury,  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
and  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  large  doses. 
This  school  has  so  often  seen  the  failure  of 
these  remedies,  that  they  cannot  regard  them 
as  specifics  ;  they,  however,  place  some  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  use  of  numerous  setons  over  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  in  fumigations,  and  in 
anodyne  or  stimulating  injections,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  inflammation.  In  1816,  at 
Alfort,  thirty  glandered  horses  were  subject¬ 
ed  to  numerous  and  varied  experiments,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  confirmation  of  the  in¬ 
curable  nature  of  the  disease,  when  once  well 
marked.  Poucet  treated  a  glandered  mare 
with  purgatives  and  large  doses  of  hemlock  : 
the  beast  took  six  pounds  per  day,  and  was 
cured  at  the  end  of  six  weeks :  here  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  lasted  three  months.  Barth61emy, 
sen.,  after  the  plan  of  Poincelot,  tried  the 
hydro-sulphureted  oxide  of  antimony,  and 
the  aurific  liquor  of  Rotrou  ;  this  plan  has 
presented  some  successful  results,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  be  followed. 

Volpi  recommends  the  administration  of 
black  sulphide  of  mercury,  in  doses  of  half  an 
ounce  per  day.  till  a  degree  of  nausea,  and  a 
slight  salivation  be  produced ;  then  to  substi¬ 
tute  weak  lime-water,  which  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  black  sulphide,  when  those 
effects  have  passed  off ;  and  so  on  as  occasion 
may  require,  Besides  these,  he  advises  the 
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injection  of  lime-water  into  the  nostrils  every 
day.  Naumann,  of  Berlin,  says  that  he  has 
cured  several  glandered  horses,  by  giving’ 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  a  solution  of 
arsenic,  potassa,  and  gum  arabic  ;  to  which 
added  fennel  seed,  sweet  calamus  and 
myrrh,  in  powder,  the  whole  made  into  balls; 
or  otherwise  by  giving  pulverised  dry  leaves 
of  hemleck,  calomel,  and  liver  of  antimony 
made  into  balls  with  honey. 

Dupuy,  from  whom  we  expected  a  methodi¬ 
cal  treatment,  according  to  the  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  disease,  obliges  us  to  seek  this  in 
regimen,  in  tonics  and  revulsives.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  this  skilful  Professor 
enter  freely  into  the  detail  of  this  treatment, 
of  which  he  first  conceived  the  idea,  and 
which  without  doubt  he  practised  ;  the  aff  air 
is  sufficiently  important  and  well  worthy  the 
trouble;  here  perhaps  was  the  means  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  task  he  bad  assigned  himself  iu 
writing  his  work.  Nearly  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  this  the  same  author  in  the  first 
number  of  his  Journal  Pratique  de  Medicine 
Veterinaire,  says  that  the  treatment  with  which 
he  had  been  most  successful,  although  even 
then  not  regularly  so,  consisted  in  the  use  of 
expectorant  powders,  with  the  application  to 
the  nostrils,  first  of  the  vapour  of  warm 
w^ater,  and  afterwards  of  fumigations  with 
vinegar,  juniper  berries,  camphor  and  other 
stimulants.  Sometimes  he  had  recourse  to 
injections  of  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
into  the  nostrils,  in  order  to  destroy  the  chan¬ 
cres.  In  this  case  the  nasal  membrane  in 
the  parts  where  the  chancres  had  existed  was 
found  thick  and  white,  or  striped,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  consistence  of  tendon.  When 
this  had  taken  place,  the  mucous  follicles  be¬ 
ing  obliterated,  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
discharge.  Further,  Dupuy  is  very  right  in 
laying  more  stress  on  preservative  than  on 
curative  means,  with  respect  to  so  dreadful 
a  malady  as  the  glanders.  He  has  presented 
to  the  Royal  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  a 
paper  on  the  effects  of  common  salt  in  the 
treatment  of  glanders.  The  horse  of  which 
he  speaks  had  hi.s  glands  enlarged,  was  chan- 
cred,  discharged  a  puriform  matter,  and  had 
been  in  a  hospital  for  glandered  horses  more 
than  eighteen  months,  and  the  disease  ap¬ 
peared  completely  established.  The  conti¬ 
nued  usage  for  six  weeks  of  daily  work  at 
cart,  and  frequent  hand-rubbing,  together 
with  the  daily  exhibition  of  5  or  6  oz.  of  salt, 
caused  these  symptoms  successively  to  disap¬ 
pear,  and  the  animal  appeared  perfectly  cured. 
This  is  but  a  solitary  case,  and  we  may  presume 
that  were  we  to  repeat  the  trial  on  horses  in 
the  worst  stage  of  glanders,  we  shonld  not 
obtain  a  similar  result.  Morel  thinks  the 
power  of  the  pituitary  membrane  insufficient, 
and  advises  to  stimulate  it  moderately ;  and 
if  at  the  same  time  debility  exists  in  the  ani¬ 
mal,  he  recommends  the  use  of  tonics,  watch¬ 
ing  their  effects  and  suspending,  diminishing 
or  augmenting  them  as  appearances  may  in¬ 
dicate.  When  in  addition  to  the  diseased 


state  of  the  nostrils,  an  important  lesion  is 
found  in  any  other  part,  this  veterinarian 
counsels  the  attack  of  this  latter,  the  cure  of 
which,  he  says,  often  induces  that  of  the 
former.  These  means  not  having  a  decisive 
effect,  he  adds  derivatives,  applied  either  on 
the  skin  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath, 
but  always  near  the  seat  of  the  disease.  When 
the  disorder  of  the  pituitary  membrane  is 
greater,  he  prescribes  emollient  injections 
and  hygeian  means  ;  as  the  lesions  increase, 
and  the  consequent  inflammation  is  more  in¬ 
tense,  he  resorts  to  bleeding,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  lenitives  internally,  and  dieting  the 
animal ;  these  are  to  be  followed  no  longer 
than  the  symptoms  appear  to  require.  As  to 
the  treatment  of  the  glands  in  particular,  he 
considers,  that,  as  their  pathological  state  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  the  appli¬ 
cations  should  be  topical,  varying  according 
to  that  state.  Thus,  according  to  this  view, 
the  sensibility  of  the  glands  requires  soothing 
applications,  whilst  their  want  of  this  shews 
the  necessity  for  stimulants.  As  Rodet  well 
observes  all  that  Morel  recommends  as  to  the 
treatment  of  glanders  has  been  already  tried, 
with  varying  results  truly,  but  principally 
they  have  been  unsuccessful.  Gosson  pro¬ 
nounces  in  favour  of  bleeding  as  near  the 
parts  affected  as  possible,  he  practises  it  on 
the  subcutaneous  vessels  of  the  face,  increas¬ 
ing  the  action  by  cupping-glasses.  He  se¬ 
conds  the  effect  of  these  by  using  revulsives, 
either  on  the  intestinal  canal,  or  on  the  skin, 
or  on  both  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
case.  The  ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potassa 
applied  to  the  glands  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  his  hands,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  action  of  medicines  of  this  kind  may 
be  found  very  useful,  not  only  externally  but 
also  internally  in  resolving  lymphatic  swell¬ 
ings.  We  have  employed  this  ointment  but 
once,  and  then  unsuccessfully ;  it  was  on  a 
long  indurated  gland  in  a  glandered  horse  ; 
the  gland  in  this  instance  became  larger  and 
more  painful,  and  we  were  obliged  to  recur 
to  soothing  remedies  to  allay  the  irritation 
which  had  supervened.  However  this  method 
of  Gosson  seems  to  have  procured  him  suc¬ 
cess. 

Further  than  these,  nothing  yet  tried  has 
been  able  to  triumph  with  any  certainty  over 
the  glanders.  We  certainly  see  some  isolated 
instances  of  apparently  complete  cures  ;  but, 
besides  these  being  very  rare,  the  circum¬ 
stances  accompanying  them  are  so  varied, 
perhaps  also  so  unforeseen,  and  depend  be¬ 
sides  upon  so  many  peculiar  causes,  that  we 
may  judge  that  some  of  these  cures  did  not 
arise  from  the  treatment  employed ;  frequently 
indeed  they  want  confirmation,  so  that  we 
may  well  have  a  doubt  of  their  reality.  This 
doubt  may  well  be  entertained  when  we  find 
that  there  have  been  some  spontaneous  cures. 
The  veterinarian  Cardot  had  a  glandered 
horse  which  became  well  in  a  meadow,  after 
being  given  up.  An  innkeeper  of  Gisors  was 
witness  to  a  similar  circumstance  with  one  of 
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his  own  horses.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the 
like  occur  in  three  horses,  one  of  which  still 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbeville,  and 
which  several  veterinarians  had  condemned, 
which,  indeed,  I  myself  had  condemned,  ad¬ 
vising,  however,  tliat  he  should  be  turned 
into  a  dry  pasture.  I  saw  the  animal  last 
year  (1826),  about  eighteen  months  after  he 
had  been  left  in  the  open  air ;  and  I  can  as¬ 
sert,  as  can  also  the  proprietor,  and  other 
persons  who  have  seen  him,  that  he  does  not 
shevv  the  least  symptom  of  glanders.  We 
have  positive  assurance  that  no  other  treat¬ 
ment  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  case. 

So  long  as  we  know  any  disease  merely  by 
its  outward  phenomena  or  symptoms,  or  as 
we  misunderstand  its  nature  ;  so  long  as  we 
do  not  agree  as  to  its  particular  seat,  nor  at¬ 
tend  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  organ  affeet- 
ed,  in  order  to  form  a  good  diagnosis  we  can 
neither  flatter  ourselves  that  we  understand 
the  disease,  nor  hope  for  the  discovery  of  a 
certain  method  of  cure.  The  only  true  way 
to  examine  glanders  must  be  by  the  means  of 
morbid  anatomy,  that  most  highly  interesting 
science,  which  must  constitute  the  most  solid 
basis  of  the  healing  art.  We  must  follow 
Morgagni  in  the  study  of  the  causes,  the  seat, 
and  the  nature  of  the  pathological  affections  ; 
we  must  change  our  course,  and  abandoning 
the  field  of  hypothesis,  we  must  follow  the 
only  direct  road,  that  of  observation.  Then 
will  cease  all  those  conjectures,  blunders, 
bold  assertions,  searches  for  specifics,  arcana, 
&c.,  which  spring  up  in  the  veterinary  art, 
even  more  than  in  that  of  human  medicine. 

If  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  what 
has  been  said  respecting  the  causes  capable 
of  producing  glanders,  the  great  importance 
of  removing  the  affected  animals  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  those,  before  resorting  to  curative 
means  will  be  perceived.,  In  the  first  place 
endeavours  will  be  made  to  search  out,  and 
to  change  if  it  be  possible,  the  predisposition 
which  (so  to  speak)  causes  glanders,  and  thus 
we  shall  betake  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the 
special  primary  organic  lesion,  avoiding  the 
confounding  it  as  has  been  done  with  the  se¬ 
condary  alterations,  which  too  often  accom¬ 
pany  it,  and  which  are  but  the  sympathetic 
effects  of  that  bond,  of  that  reciprocal  depen¬ 
dence,  which  unites  all  the  organs  of  the 
frame.  Once  these  alterations  made,  this 
knowledge  acquired,  we  shall  resort  to  the 
favourable  and  continued  efiect  of  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  ;  we  may  try  theurapetic  agents,  and  when 
we  think  that  we  have  the  best,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  them  long  enough  to  produce  a  favour¬ 
able  modification  in  the  vitality  of  the  organ 
affected.  We  can  hope  nothing  in  efl'ect  from 
means  which  act  in  a  manner  merely  mo¬ 
mentary  ;  they  can  never  produce  more  than 
a  superficial  effect,  incapable  of  changing  the 
anormal  state  of  the  organ  ;  but  how  are  w  e 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  usual  healthy  state  ; 
what  means  must  we  employ?  what  cause 
shall  we  take  in  order  to  obtain  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  end  ?  Here  the  veterinary  art  is 


at  fault;  we  are  obliged  to  own  it,  and  we 
here  propose  some  means  which  we  wish  well 
examined  before  their  adoption  ;  for  in  pro¬ 
positions  of  this  kind  it  is  for  experience  to 
decide  on  their  value,  as  it  is  also  from  her 
we  must  expect  real  help.  The  professors 
and  the  most  skilful  veterinarians  cannot  pay 
too  much  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  hospitals  of  the  schools  that 
these  experiments  may  be  made,  by  leaving 
the  beaten  track  and  by  resorting  to  fresh 
methods  in  lieu  of  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  found  of  so  little  use.  It  is  indeed  only 
in  such  establishments  as  these  that  they  can 
place  themselves  above  many  considerations, 
such  as  those  of  the  expence  of  the  treatment, 
its  incertitude,  the  time  and  the  precautions 
required,  &c.  ;  anywhere  else  these  as  well  as 
other  considerations  will  continually  form  ob¬ 
stacles  not  always  to  be  surmounted  by  in¬ 
dividual  zeal  and  perseverance.  Nothing 
should  be  neglected,  nothing  spared  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  difficult,  in  a  pursuit  so  little  advanced. 
We  have  now  before  us  experiments  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  they  deserve  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  all 
reasonable  objections  that  may  be  raised 
against  their  results,  in  order  that  these  may 
be  decisive,  and  such  as  to  secure  geiieral 
content. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  veterinary 
schools  as  convenient  places,  preferable  to 
any  other  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind  ; 
these  schools  are  in  effect  our  centre  of  light 
and  observation,  where  they  can  obviate  the 
most  difficulties,  and  where  we  find  the 
greatest  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  experi¬ 
menters,  We  leave  to  them,  as  to  our  mat¬ 
ters,  the  choice  of  animals  to  be  experiment¬ 
ed  on,  the  nature  of  tliose  expeiiments,  and 
the  length  of  time  they  will  continue  them  ; 
the  dictation  of  the  hygeian  cares,  dietetic 
treatment  and  the  other  matters  connected 
with  them  :  we  merely  ask  permission  to  place 
here  some  ideas  on  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
which  has  not  yet  perhaps  been  tried  freely 
enough  in  cases  of  glanders,  and  on  the  re¬ 
sults  we  may  expect  from  the  proper  use  of 
revulsive  and  irritants. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  first  place  we 
must  go  back  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
and  consider  it  both  under  the  acute  and 
chronie  forms. 

In  the  acute  form,  there  exists  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  applicability  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  not  only  is  it  capable  of  allaying 
the  local  irritation,  but  also  of  preventing 
this  from  acting  sympathetically  on  other  or¬ 
gans  ;  or  inflammation  of  those  parts  reacting 
in  the  same  way  on  the  pituitary  membrane. 
The  first  of  these  means  is  bleeding,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  combine  the  sanguine  emis¬ 
sions,  and  to  find  means  that  they  be  both 
local  and  general.  Why  not  apply  leeches  to 
the  external  orifice  of  the  nostrils,  and  cup¬ 
ping  on  those  parts  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  head  where  we  find  the  small  blood 
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vessels  ?  Remember  we  speak  now  but  of 
experiments.  But  in  order  to  obtain  all  the 
benefit  derivable  from  bleedinj^s,  it  seems  ne- 
eessary,  to  us  at  least,  skilfully  to  combine 
(as  we  have  before  said,)  local  with  general ; 
to  bleed  from  the  jugular  vein  when  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  young,  robust  or  plethoric  ;  as  also 
when  the  local  inflammation  is  very  intense  ; 
then  having  practised  and  repeated,  even  se¬ 
veral  times,  the  general  bleeding,  the  local 
may  become  efficacious,  especially  if  we  second 
their  action  by  the  use  of  white  food,  a  little 
green  meat  if  the  season  permit,  mucilaginous 
or  acidulated  drinks,  fumigations  under  the 
belly  and  nose,  &c.  We  do  not  reject  the  re¬ 
vulsive  method  ;  we  even  think  that  it  may 
succeed  when  other  means  have  failed ;  but 
great  circumspection  is  required  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  to  prevent  its  being  injurious. 
We  cannot  apply  these  medicines  like  the 
preceding,  freely,  and  without  hesitation,  nor 
must  w  e  apply  them  to  a  part  in  the  least  irri¬ 
tated,  the  excitement  they  would  there 
produce  might  react  upon  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  and  increase  the  inflammation  of  which 
that  is  already  the  seat ;  we  must  also  com¬ 
mence  by  the  use  of  those  of  which  the  action 
is  slight,  and  passes  oft’  quickly  ;  in  conti¬ 
nuing  to  employ  these,  we  may  vary  them  ; 
we  may  relinquish  them  if  we  find  no  advan¬ 
tageous  results  from  them.  We  may  choose 
the  alimentary  canal  for  our  effort,  we  may 
direct  into  it  irritating  substances,  which  do 
not  prevent  the  action  of  the  skin,  indeed  may 
rather  act  upon  it  by  the  means  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  ducts  ;  we  might  even  prefer  this  me¬ 
thod,  for  we  again  repeat,  we  are  but  experi¬ 
menting,  we  cannot  give  precise  directions, 
we  can  only  go  on  as  it  were  in  the  dark.  As 
to  the  irritative  plan,  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  substances  of  that  nature  to 
the  inflamed  pituitary  membrane,  it  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  some  cases,  but  in  many  others  dread¬ 
ful  accident  may  be  the  consequences  of  this 
dangerous  treatment.  If  this  latter  appear  to 
be  tiie  agent  of  cure  it  is  very  possible  that 
this  cure  is  but  temporary,  or  that  the  inflam¬ 
mation  passes  into  the  chronic  stage,  or  that 
the  diseased  tissue  is  become  disorganized. 
These  two  last  modes  of  treatment  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  injurious  in  very  acute  glanders 
where  the  circulating  system  is  so  much  ex¬ 
cited  as  to  produce  a  state  cf  fever  ;  but  the 
former  of  the  two  does  not  present  the  sau»e 
inconveniences  towards  the  decline  of  the 
nasal  inflammation  ;  it  even  appears  then  to 
be  capable  of  seconding  the  antiphlogistic 
method.  Pouchet  restored  four  glandered 
horses  by  bleedings,  white  water,  diet  and 
aromatic  fumigations  into  the  nostrils. 

The  antiphlogistic  method  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
dained  in  chronic  ylanderous  injiammation  of 
the  nasal  membrane,  although  it  may  not  be 
able  to  develope  an  efficacy  so  perceptible  and 
so  S{)eedy  as  in  that  of  an  acute  character. 
We  ought  not  therefore,  to  employ  it  except 
in  a  purely  local  manner  ;  general  bleeding 
is  not  indicated  here,  and  the  local  emissions 


must  be  small  and  repeated  with  moderation  ; 
it  is  even  to  be  feared  that  these  will  be  found 
useless  ;  however,  according  to  our  system 
we  must  not  omit  them.  It  is  in  this  case  es¬ 
pecially,  that  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  re¬ 
vulsive  treatment  with  success,  in  trying  it 
sometimes  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  if  not  inflamed,  sometimes  on  the 
skin  ;  thus  provoking  an  irritation  which  may 
act  by  derivation  on  that  originally  set  up. 
We  may  try  then  purgatives,  issues,  setons, 
and  irritating  substanees,  for  the  skin.  The 
disturbing  system  might  possibly  succeed  in 
this  case  sometimes  by  repelling  the  inflam¬ 
mation  by  the  astringency  of  the  agents  em¬ 
ployed  ;  sometimes  on  the  contrary  by  elevat¬ 
ing  it  and  raising  it  to  the  height  of  an  acute 
inflammation  which  may  be  attacked  with 
chances  of  success  by  the  antiphlogistic  re¬ 
medies. 

We  must  also  award  some  confidence  to 
local  remedies  ;  well  chosen  and  directed 
they  may  perhaps  profiuce  a  cure,  or  at  least 
second  the  others.  The  treatment  of  which 
we  speak  is  confined  to  applications  to  the 
chancrous  ulcerations.  Here  the  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  plan  appears  serviceable,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  these  ulcerations,  while  the 
diseased  tissue  is  yet  a  prey  to  aeute  inflam¬ 
mation  :  it  ought  then  to  consist  of  fumiga¬ 
tions  and  emollient  mucilaginous  injections, 
frequently  repeated.  Local  bleeding  even  is 
not  useless,  when  the  inflammation  presents 
a  certain  degree  of  intensity  ;  and  when  this 
is  extreme  and  has  sympathetically  excited 
the  sanguiferous  system,  general  depletion  and 
the  other  elements  of  very  active  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  treatment  are  necessary.  Further,  this 
treatment  is  applicable  when  these  ulcera¬ 
tions  are  accompanied  by  a  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation  and  alteration  of  structure  in  the 
nasal  membrane,  and  when  the  long  duration 
of  these  lesions  has  caused  disorganization 
of  the  subjacent  cartilaginous  and  even  of  the 
osseous  parts ;  for,  however  formidable  these 
may  be  we  must  remember  that  they  are  but 
secondary  phenomena.  When  the  ulcers 
have  passed  into  the  ehronic  state,  we  may 
apply  upon  them  an  active  caustic,  such  as 
the  actual  cautery  itself,  which  appears  to  us 
here  an  excellent  application.  We  prefer  it 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  we  have  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  action  of  caustic  substances,  and 
of  the  pain  caused  by  their  application  :  how¬ 
ever  we  should  have  recourse  to  them  when 
we  find  the  employment  of  the  hot  iron  to  be 
impracticable.  Some  success  appears  to  have 
been  obtained  already  from  the  use  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  alcohol  of  corrosive  sublimate,  caustic 
potash,  or  butter  of  antimony. 

With  regard  to  the  swelling  of  the  glands 
attendant  on  the  glanders,  we  may  also  try 
the  above  three  methods  either  separately 
or  com'jined.  The  repeated  application  of 
leeches  and  cupping  has  not  yet  been  sufti- 
cicntly  essayed.  The  revulsive  method  can¬ 
not  be  applied  till  after  the  abatement  of  tiie 
inflammatory  symptoms.  The  irritating  means 
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consist  of  substances  applied  to  the  glands? 
such  as  a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  turpentine.  To  conclude,  if  we  could 
once  stop  the  discharge,  and  cicatrize  the 
ulcers  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  glands  would  not  prejudice  the 
animal  in  his  work,  or  if  a  return  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  were  feared  from  their  presence,  they 
might  be  excised. 

We  will  not  proceed  any  farther  with  these 
propositions  ;  when  new  ones  regarding  ex¬ 
periments  are  made  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  specialities.  It  remains  for  us  to  speak 
of  the  preservative  treatment  as  it  is  to  be 
viewed  in  the  medical  light,  and  in  that  of 
the  rural  and  agricultural  police ;  we  shall 
do  so,  but  in  few  words.  In  the  first  point  of 
view  it  is,  as  Rodet  has  already  observed,  to 
prevent  the  morbid  alterations  of  the  pituitary 
membrane  which  supervene  on  chronic  in¬ 
flammations  of  it,  and  which  proceed  to  that 
form  of  ulcer  designated  chancrous,  that  we 
must  particularly  apply  ourselves  ;  since 
when  these  exist  the  disease  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  confirmed  ;  the  means  to  arrive  at 
this  end  are  to  combat  in  time,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  means,  any  and  every  inflammation  of  the 
pituitary  membrane,  whether  acute  and  re¬ 
cent,  or  of  long  standing  and  chronic,  in  tlie 
latter  case  especially  looking  to  the  symptoms 
which  may  be  presented.  As  to  the  second 
point,  (that  of  police,)  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  article  Epizootic,  where  will  be  found 
all  the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken.  If 
any  further  directions  are  required,  we  refer 
them  to  the  instructions  written  by  Girard, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Alfort,  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  War,  on  Feb.  8, 1818,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Journal  Mililaire  of  1818,  2nd 
Vol.,  p.  14,  with  amendments  at  p.  259.  This 
work  was  written  after  a  series  of  experiments 
made  at  that  school  by  all  the  professors, 
guided  by  Dulong.  We  also  refer  to  our  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Disinfection. 
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Since  our  last  report  the  following  students  have 
been  examined  by  the  medical  committee,  and 
found  proficient,  namely — 

Mr.  Wm.  Cook,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

,,  E.  C.  Dray,  Dymchurch,  Kent. 

„  W.  H.  Coates,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

,,  G.  Backer,  Middlewich,  Cheshire. 

„  P.  Fry,  Witheredge,  Devon. 

„  W.  J.  Brewer,  South  Molton,  Devon. 

„  R.  Page,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 

„  W.  Proctor,  Mereden,  Warwickshire. 

,,  H.  Ferguson,  Dublin. 

,,  W.  Sumner,  Liverpool. 

„  G.  Hill,  Islington,  London. 


Singular  Method  of  Dispensing  Justice. — The 
Rev.  Mr.  H.  a  gentleman  of  singular  humour,  and 
brother  to  a  no  less  singular  law-peer,  retired  to  ease 

and  independence,  as  the  rector  of - ,  in  the 

county  of  Kent.  Being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he 
was  frequently  teased  with  some  idle  differences 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Not  being  wil¬ 
ling  to  he  broken  in  upon  by  such  frivolous  com¬ 
plaints,  when  application  was  made  to  him  for  re¬ 
dress  of  some  imaginary  injury,  his  custom  was  to 
dismiss  them,  with  saying,  “  He  would  send  for 
them  when  he  liad  leisure  to  attend  to  their  busi¬ 
ness.” — The  first  rainy  day  that  next  happened,  he 
took  care  to  send  for  the  parties  and  receive  them 
sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  door,  which  just  provi¬ 
ded  shelter  for  himself  and  his  clerk,  whilst  the  com¬ 
plainants  were  obliged  to  stand  exposed  to  the  incle¬ 
ment  sky,  all  the  while  uncovered,  to  pay  proper 
respect  to  the  king’s  justice  of  the  peace.  By  this 
means  he  entirely  cured  the  country  folks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  litigious  dispositions.  His  blunt 
manner  of  enforcing  wholesome  truths  as  a  clergy¬ 
man,  was  as  remarkable  as  his  peculiarity  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace.  Or.  e  Sunday  he  was  preaching 
on  moral  duties  from  these  words  : — Render  there¬ 
fore  unto  all  their  due.’’ — In  explaining  his  text,  he 
observed,  that  there  were  duties  which  a  man  owed 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  “  And,”added  he, 
“  when  they  are  not  attended  to,  I  never  have  a  good 
opinion  of  that  man.  For  this  reason,”  he  proceeds, 
turning  himself  to  a  particular  part  of  the  church, 
“  I  have  never  had  a  good  opinion  of  you  John 
Trott,  since  you  sold  me  those  sheep  six  months 
ago,  and  have  never  called  for  the  money.” 

Farmer’s  Man  and  The  Fox. — In  the  course  of 
last  winter  L — D  Y — s’s  foxhounds,  of  B— y  had 
many  fine  runs.  In  one  of  them  they  had  pursued  a 
fox  nearly  three  hours,  and  were  gaining  on  him, 
when  it  happened  that  a  man  thrashing  in  a  barn,  at 

the  village  of  H - y,  heard  the  hounds  cry  ;  he 

ran  out,  and  seeing  poor  reynard  coming  towards  the 
barn,  the  fellow  returned  and  fetched  a  fowling  piece, 
which  he  kept  for  shooting  sparrows,  and  with 
which  he  shot  the  fox,  and  afterwards  took  him  into 
the  barn,  covered  him  up,  and  commenced  thrashing. 
The  hounds  shortly  came  up,  and  were  in  course  at 
fault.  A  person  near,  who  saw  the  transaction,  com¬ 
municated  it  to  J.  U - y>Esq.  of  W - n, 

who  was  up  first  with  the  hounds.  He,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  sportsman,  instantly  dismounted,  en¬ 
tered  the  barn,  and  demanded  of  the  rustic  their  game. 
The  fellow  stood  for  some  time  speechless  with  ap¬ 
prehension,  and,  fearing  to  swallow  half  his  teeth 

from  the  fist  of  Mr.  U - y,  he  pointed  to  where 

poor  reynard  lay  under  the  straw.  Mr.  U - y 

took  him  by  the  hind  legs,  and  so  thrashed  the  fel¬ 
low  about  the  head  and  face,  that  he  was  forced  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  barn.  Had  not  this* 
straight-forward  rustic  put  an  end  to  the  fox  in  this 
way,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  runs-those 
hounds  had  during  the  season,  as  he  was  making 
for  the  clays,  a  very  strong  country,  and  where  it  is 
presumed  few  would  have  been  in  at  the  death. 

A  moth  has  lately  been  caught  at  Arracan,  which 
may  be  considered  a  natural  curiosity  ;  it  measures  ten 
inches  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  tip  of  the 
other  ;  both  wings  are  variegated  with  the  brightest 
colours.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  moth  upon  re¬ 
cord,  exceeding  in  dimensions  even  the  largest  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  measures  about  nine  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  wing  tips. 
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The  gun  may  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  since 
preparations  for  the  important  business  of 
continuing  the  species  have  been  commenced 
some  time  since  by  the  feathered  tribes. 

The  Rook,  though  not  included  in  the  list 
of  game,  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  notice,  as 
it  affords  an  apology  for  diversion  at  a  period 
of  the  year  when  superior  amusement  is  un¬ 
attainable.  This  bird  is  the  first  of  the  fea¬ 
thered  creation  of  this  country  to  perceive  the 
approach  of  spring ;  or,  in  the  other  words, 
the  first  to  experience  the  access  of  that  desire 
which  causes  the  sexes  to  approximate  each 
other.  If  we  are  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  social  habits  of  the  Rook,  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  enough  conclude  that  he  would  pine 
in  solitude  ;  he  is  uniformly  seen  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  his  sable  fraternity  ;  and,  although 
when  the  season  of  love  arrives,  he  selects  his 
mate,  yet  this  circumstance  by  no  means 
breaks  up  the  gregarious  community  :  so  far 
from  this,  indeed,  their  nests  are  formed  in 
company,  frequently  very  numerouis,  and, 
while  they  enliven  the  grove  by  their  inces¬ 
sant  clamour,  they  seem  to  emulate  each  other 
in  the  progress  of  their  highly  important  la¬ 
bours.  It  is  amusing  to  w'atch  these  noisy 
architects  in  the  busy  formation  of  the  recep¬ 
tacle  for  their  precious  deposits,  in  which  it 
evidently  appears  every  ipair  maintain  their 
separate  authority,  and  allow  of  no  interfer¬ 
ence  from  their  neighbours. 

Although  the  Rook  may  be  regarded  as  a 
shy  bird,  or  at  least  as  one  that  avoids  the 
contact  of  man,  yet  he  prefers  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  human  habitation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  nestling  and  rearing  his  young.  How¬ 
ever,  though  this  bird  is  remarkably  early  in 
his  preparations  for  his  future  progeny,  he  is 
very  much  influenced  by  the  weather ;  and, 
if  severe  frost  happens  to  set  in  after  he  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  nestling  habitation, 
his  operations  become  suspended  till  a  more 
genial  atmosphere  re-animates  him  from  lan¬ 
guid  inaction :  the  severe  frosts  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  pre¬ 


sent  year  formed  an  impressive  illustration  of 
what  we  have  just  stated. 

The  Wild  Duck  experiences  the  access  of 
desire  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  season ; 
but,  unlike  the  rook,  the  couple  separate  from 
their  previously  gregarious  companions,  form 
their  nest  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  continue,  if  unmolested,  in  a  family 
compact,  till  the  approach  of  winter  induces 
them  to  join  other  families  of  their  kind,  and 
thus  to  form  a  numerous  assemblage.  But  the 
wild  duck,  though  it  pairs  early  in  the  year, 
yet  as  the  eggs  it  deposits  are  numerous,  the 
period  of  incubation  of  longer  duration  than 
ordinary  (one  month)  as  well  as  the  young  in 
acquiring  their  plumage,  the  family  or  team 
are  not  on  the  wing  before  August. 

On  the  approach  of  spring,  many  of  the  wild 
ducks  leave  the  marshes,  and  ramble  to  con¬ 
siderable  distances  in  search  of  a  situation 
for  nestling :  on  these  occasions,  they  select 
solitary  pits,  whose  margins  are  fringed  with 
rushes,  brushwood,  &c.  &c. ;  and  these  birds, 
shy  in  general,  are  then  easily  approachable: 
they  will  allow  a  person  to  walk  close  up  to  the 
edge  of  their  hiding  places  before  they  get  on 
the  wing,  when,  consequently,  they  are  easily 
shot — but  it  is  vile  to  kill  them  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  frosts  of  February,  as  they  checked 
the  operations  of  the  rook  and  the  wild  duck, 
shed  a  chilling  influence  upon  the  partridge 
and  the  pheasant;  which  may  be  regarded  as 
favourable  to  the  hopes  of  the  sportsman,  as 
we  have  generally  found  a  very  forward  spring 
injurious  to  the  breeding  of  the  birds  just 
mentioned. 

Young  pointers,  which  might  be  taken  out 
with  propriety  during  the  month  of  March  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking*,  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  range  the  fields,  lest  they 
should  chop  leverets,  which  will  be  found 


*  For  a  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of  the  Embel¬ 
lishment  which  accompanies  our  present  number. 
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numerous  in  the  month  of  April ;  indeed,  they 
may  be  frequently  met  with  in  March,  and 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  them  in  the  month 
of  February.  These  pretty  little  innocent¬ 
looking  creatures  are  concealed  by  the  dam 
under  bunches  of  withered  grass,  or  similar 
hiding  places,  where  they  remain  during  the 
day,  while  she  takes  her  seat  at  a  short 
distance  from  them.  As  soon  as  the  stealthy 
gloom  of  evening  begins  to  overshadow  the 
earth,  pussy  creeps  to  her  precious  charge 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  that  nutri- 
titious  fluid  which  nature  has  wisely  provided 
for  all  the  various  tribes  of  mammalious  ani¬ 
mals.  Leverets  are  suckled  during  the  night 
only;  on  the  approach  of  morning  light,  the 
dam  carefully  conceals  them  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  from  their  numerous  ene¬ 
mies,  the  most  formidable  of  which  are  the 
polecat,  the  weasel  tribe,  the  kite,  the  buz¬ 
zard,  the  hawk,  the  owl  tribes  in  general,  &c. 
&c.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  young 
pointers  should  not  be  taken  out  at  any  period 
of  the  spring  without  the  muzzle  peg. 

The  hare  produces  two  young  at  a  time, 
which,  during  the  day,  do  not  remain  close 
together,  but  lie  concealed  at  the  distance  of 
a  yard  or  two  from  each  other.  It  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  there  is  any  variation  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leverets  at  a  birth  :  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  experience,  we  have  known  but  one 
solitary  instance  where  three  were  deposited. 

In  the  month  of  April,  partridges  and  phea¬ 
sants  prepare  their  nests,  which  are  simple 
contrivances,  formed  on  the  ground,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hedge,  in  a  dry  ditch,  amongst 
young  wheat,  clover,  &c.,  as  everj'^  person 
conversant  with  rural  affairs  is  very  well 
aware.  As  the  hare  conceals  her  young,  so 
these  birds  cover  up  their  eggs,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  various  small  quadrupedal 
vermin,  as  well  as  from  the  prying  eye  of  the 
raven,  the  rook,  the  jackdaw,  and  the  carrion 
crow,  which,  at  this  season,  are  for  ever  on 
the  look  out  for  the  delicious  shelly  prize. 
The  nest  of  the  partridge  is  more  liable  to  the 
depredations  of  these  birds  than  that  of  the 
pheasant ;  because  the  latter  frequently  seeks 
the  stronger  cover  of  the  woods  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  nestling,  and  the  eggs  are  therefore  less 
exposed  to  the  hovering  gaze  of  the  predace¬ 
ous  creatures  just  mentioned,  particularly  of 
the  rook  and  the  carrion-crow.  We  have  more 
than  once  observed  the  latter  bird  perched 
on  a  neighbouring  tree,  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  cackle  of  a  domestic  hen  which  had 
strayed  to  a  distance  from  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs.  The  moment 
the  sable  sentinel  heard  the  signal,  down  she 
.swooped,  and  greedily  devoured  the  newly 
laid  egg. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
gamekeeper  is  that  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  perform  during  spring.  He  has  to  guard 
against  the  depredations  of  a  host  of  quadru¬ 
pedal  and  winged  vermin,  lest  the  hopeful 
prospect  of  the  ensuing  season  should  be  an¬ 
nihilated.  A  knowledge  of  trapping  we  re¬ 


gard  as  the  best  quality,  the  greatest  accom¬ 
plishment  by  far,  in  a  gamekeeper  ;  unfortu¬ 
nately  few  of  them  possess  it ;  nor  has  any 
publication  appeared  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal,  except 
Johnson’s  “  Gamekeeper’s  Directory,  and 
Complete  Vermin  Destroyer,”  wherein  the 
most  effectual  modes  of  capturing  or  killing 
these  noxious  creatures  is  very  clearly  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  the  best  manner  of  hatching 
the  eggs  which  have  been  mown  over,  and 
rearing  the  young  of  partridges  and  pheasants. 
We  have  occasionally  quoted  from  this  work, 
and  to  it,  therefore,  we  refer  those  who  are 
anxious  for  full,  explicit,  and  satisfactory 
information  on  these  subjects. 

The  operations  of  the  fox-hunter  have  been 
several  times  suspended  during  the  winter, 
merely,  as  it  were,  to  give  him  breathing  time, 
since  the  period  of  suspension  has  not,  on  any 
occasion,  been  sufficiently  lengthened  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impatiently  vexatious.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  though  the  scent  has  been 
good,  the  country  has  been  remarkably  heavy  : 
even  in  Leicestershire,  that  prince  of  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  chace,  the  riding  has  frequently 
been  almost  belly  deep.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  duty  of  the  hound  becomes  very 
laborious ;  but,  as  he  carries  no  greater  a 
load  than  the  dirt  or  mire  which  adheres  to 
his  coat,  he  has  much  the  best  of  the  bargain 
compared  with  the  labour  of  the  generous 
steed,  who  strains  every  fibre  to  its  utmost 
tension,  with  from  eleven  to  sixteen  stone  on  his 
back  ;  such  a  state  of  things  is  in  favour  of 
the  fox — he  is  much  lighter  than  his  canine 
pursuers,  and  consequently  does  not  sink  so 
deeply  into  the  spewy  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  hunting  season  may  be  said  to  close  in 
the  early  part  of  April,  though  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  customary  to  kill  a  May 
Fox.  Vixens  will  generally  be  found  heavy 
in  April,  frequently  in  March ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hunting 
season,  the  huntsman  and  his  whips  should 
keep  a  good  look  out,  and  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  hounds  running  a  vixen.  The  dog  fox  is 
larger  than  the  vixen,  he  is  more  chubby  about 
the  head,  more  ruddy  about  the  shoulders,  the 
tag  at  the  end  of  his  brush  is  longer  and  more 
conspicuous  ;  but  the  vixen  is  not  always 
destitute  of  this  remarkable  appendage,  as  is 
supposed  by  some ;  yet  it  appears  much 
slighter  and  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  male. 
But  it  will  sometimes  happen,  in  defiance  of 
every  care,  that  the  hounds  get  away  with  a 
heavy  vixen  ;  and  a  more  unpleasant  sight 
cannot  be  presented  to  a  sportsman  than  death 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  Otter  Hunter  will  furbish  his  spear, 
and  on  the  fine  days,  which  occur  in  April, 
will  most  likely  try  for  his  game, 

“  Where  winding  streams,  amid  the  flowery  meads. 
Perpetual  glide  along  ;  and  undermine 
The  cavern’d  banks,  by  the  tenacious  roots 
Of  hoary  willows  arch’d  ;  gloomy  retreat 
O  1  the  bright  scaly  kind  ;  where  they  at  will 
On  the  green  watery  reed  their  pasture  graze. 

Suck  the  moist  soil,  or  slumber  at  their  ease. 
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Rock’d  by  the  restless  brook,  that  draws  aslope 
Its  hurried  train,  and  laves  their  dark  abodes. 

Where  rages  not  oppression  ?  Where,  alas  ! 

Is  innocence  secure  ?  Rapine  and  spoil 

Haunt  e’en  the  lowest  deeps  ;  seas  have  their  sharks. 

Rivers  and  ponds  enclose  the  ravenous  pike  : 

He,  in  his  turn,  becomes  a  prey  :  on  him 
Th’  amphibious  Otter  feasts.  Just  is  his  fate 
Deserv’d.  But  tyrants  know  no  bounds;  nor  spears. 
That  bristle  on  the  back,  defend  the  perch 
From  his  wide  greedy  jaws;  nor  burnish’d  mail 
The  yellow  carp,  nor  all  his  .arts  can  save 
Th’  insinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 
Beneath  the  slimy  mud  ;  nor  yet  escapes 
The  crimson  spotted  trout,  the  river’s  pride. 

And  beauty  of  the  stream.  Without  remorse. 

This  midnight  pillager,  ranging  around 
Insatiate,  swallows  all.  The  owner  mourns 
Th’  unpeopled  rivulet,  and  gladly  hears 
The  huntsman’s  early  call,  and  sees  with  joy 
The  jovial  crew,  that  march  upon  its  banks 
In  gay  parade,  with  bearded  lances  arm’d.” 

From  the  pursuit  of  the  otter  the  transition 
is  natural  enough  to  the  philosophic  amuse¬ 
ment  of  angling.  The  season  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced,  perhaps,  to  render  this 
amusement  altogether  so  pleasant  as  might 
be  wished,  though  several  kinds  of  fish  will 
take  a  bait  at  this  period  ;  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  the  eel ;  which,  however,  is  best  in  sea¬ 
son  from  May  till  July. 

The  haunts  of  this  fish  are  among  the  weeds, 
under  roots,  stumps  of  trees,  in  holes  and 
clefts  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  banks  and  at 
the  bottom  in  the  plain  mud,  where  eels  lie 
with  their  heads  only  out,  watching  for  their 
prey :  they  are  also  to  be  found  under  large 
stones,  old  timber,  about  bridges,  flood-gates, 
weirs,  and  old  mills,  except  when  the  water 
becomes  turbid  from  rain,  when  they  come 
out,  and  will  bite  eagerly.  A  running  line 
should  be  used,  which  must  be  very  strong, 
and  the  hook  No.  3  or  4,  with  a  plumb  or 
pistol-bullet  upon  it.  They  should  be  angled 
for  on  the  ground,  and  two  or  more  rods  may 
be  employed.  The  best  bait  is  the  lob-worm, 
and  eels  bite  eagerly  all  day  in  dark  cloudy 
weather,  after  showers  attended  with  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder,  when  the  water  is  high 
and  discoloured.  But  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  angle  in  the  night  will  expe¬ 
rience  much  greater  success  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm  and  the  night  dark  :  eels  are 
then  to  be  angled  for  on  the  shallows,  where 
there  is  a  current,  or  by  the  side  or  tail  of  a 
stream,  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom,  with 
the  bait  on  the  ground ;  they  will  be  felt  to 
tug  sharply  when  they  seize  the  bait ;  give 
time  (which  is  requisite  both  in  day  and 
night  angling)  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
sport  from  night-fall  to  day-break,  when  they 
retire  to  their  hiding  places. 

The  largest  eels  are  caught  by  night  lines, 
and  it  is  of  little  consequence  where  they  are 
laid,  as  they  will  be  found  successful  in 
streams  (where  these  fish  ramble  in  search  of 
prey)  as  well  as  in  the  still  deep  holes  of 
rivers:  they  will  take  frogs,  black  snails, 
worms,  loach,  dace,  gudgeons,  minnows,  (the 
two  last  are  to  be  preferred)  roaches,  bleaks, 
and  miller’s  thumbs.  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  links  of  twelve  hairs  should  be  doubled, 
and  a  hook  tied  to  each  link  :  these  are  to 
be  noosed  at  proper  distances  to  pieces  of  cord 


of  fifteen  feet  long ;  bait  the  hooks  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  incision  with  the  baiting-needle  under 
the  shoulder  and  thrusting  it  out  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  tail,  drawing  the  link  after  it ;  the 
point  of  the  hook  should  lie  upright  towards 
the  back  of  the  bait  fish ;  fasten  one  end  to 
the  bank  or  a  stub,  and  cast  the  other  into  the 
water,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  line  (as  eels 
will  run  a  little  before  they  gorge).  The  lines 
should  be  taken  up  early  in  the  morning : 
such  of  the  lines  as  have  eels  at  them  will  be 
drawn  very  tight.  Dark  nights,  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  are  the  best  for  this 
kind  of  fishing.  Trimmers  baited  with  a  live 
gudgeon  are  sure  to  be  taken  by  eels.  The 
wire  to  which  the  hooks  are  fixed  should  be 
well  nealed  and  strong,  as  the  eel  will  strug¬ 
gle  very  hard  to  free  himself.  Lines,  with 
from  twelve  to  twenty  hooks,  looped  on  at 
different  distances,  are  well  adapted  for 
streams ;  but,  for  standing  waters,  trimmers 
are  preferable. 

Another  method  of  taking  eels  when  the 
water  is  clear  and  low,  is  called  sniggling, 
and  is  performed  with  a  stick  about  a  yard 
long,  with  a  cleft  at  each  end,  and  a  needle 
well  whipped  to  a  small  whipcord  line,  from 
the  eye  down  to  the  middle.  Put  the  bait 
softly  into  holes  under  walls,  stones,  &c.  ;  if 
there  be  one  eel  there,  he  will  take  the  worm 
and  needle  out  of  the  cleft :  having  slackened 
the  line,  draw  back  the  stick  gently,  an 
give  time  for  him  to  swallow  the  bait :  strike, 
and  the  needle  will  stick  across  his  throat. 
Let  him  tire  himself  with  lugging,  previously 
to  any  attempt  to  pull  him  out,  as  he  lies 
folded  in  his  den,  and  will  fasten  his  tail 
round  any  thing  for  his  defence. 

Eels  are  extremely  voracious,  and  very  de¬ 
structive  to  the  spawn  and  small  fry  of  fish  : 
nor  indeed  are  young  ducklings  always  se¬ 
cure  from  them,  as  the  larger  eels  will  fre¬ 
quently  seize  them. 

The  common  eel  will  attain  a  laige  size, 
and  has  been  found  to  weigh  twenty  pounds. 
No  fish  lives  so  long  outof  water ;  so  tenacious 
of  life  is  the  eel,  that  the  parts  will  move  a 
considerable  time  after  they  are  cut  in  pieces. 

The  fish  under  consideration  is  remarkable 
in  several  circumstances  relating  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  history,  and  in  some  respects  would  seem 
to  border  on  the  reptile  tribe.  It  is  known  to 
quit  its  watery  element,  and,  during  the 
night,  to  wander  along  the  meadows,  not 
merely  for  the  change  of  habitation,  but  in 
search  of  prey,  feeding  on  the  snails  and 
worms  which  it  meets  with  in  its  passage. 
During  winter  the  eel  buries  itself  in  the  mud, 
and  continues  torpid  like  the  serpent  kind ; 
it  is  very  impatient  of  cold,  and  will  in  severe 
weather  eagerly  seek  shelter  in  a  wisp  of  straw 
flung  into  a  pond. 

Ages  rolled  away,  and  it  was  not  suspected 
that  the  eel  was  furnished  with  scales,  a  dis¬ 
covery  which  we  owe  to  that  extraordinary 
instrument  the  microscope.  If  the  slime  be 
wiped  completely  off,  it  will  be  found,  by 
the  aid  of  that  extraordinary  magnifier  just 
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mentioned,  that  the  skin  is  covered  with 
scales,  exceedingly  small,  but  ranged  in 
a  very  orderly  manner.  It  has  been  further 
asserted,  that  very  few  fishes,  except  such  as 
have  shells,  are  destitute  of  scales. 

Eels  can  live  and  breed  in  stagnant  ponds 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  attain  the  same  size  or  the  same 
perfection  under  such  circumstances,  as  when 
they  are  able  to  perform  their  annual  migra¬ 
tions. 

Bobbing  is  a  method  used  for  taking  eels,  too 
well  known,  however  to  need  further  notice  in 
this  place.  In  the  north  and  north  western  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  they  are  caught  by  what  is 
called  To  a  shaft  of  some  twelve 

or  fifteen  feet  long,  several  prongs  are  at¬ 
tached,  sufficiently  wide  at  the  end  to  admit 
a  moderate  sized  eel,  but  narrowing  to  the 
top  :  this  instrument  is  struck  or  forced  into 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  the  fish 
thus  secured  and  lifted  from  the  water. 

Pike  will  bite  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but 
they  spawn  in  March  or  April,  and  are 
then  in  high  season.  Of  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  lakes  or  lochs  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  afford  the  largest  pike, 
and  of  all  modes  of  fishing  for  pike,  trolling 
is  the  most  legitimate,  the  most  pleasing,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  ;  some  sportsmen  indeed 
prefer  it  to  fly-fishing. 

It  will  frequently  happen,  particularly  in 
pits  and  the  smaller  streams,  if  one  pike  be 
hooked,  that  a  second  will  be  taken  also  : 
male  and  female,  the  latter  larger  than  the 
former,  a  circumstance  parallel  to  the  animal 
economy  of  the  hawk  tribe,  and  other  preda¬ 
ceous  creatures. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  these  fish  should 
attain  the  largest  size  in  the  deep  and  larger 
waters  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  they 
should  frequently  be  found  very  large  in  the 
Highland  lochs,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
extent,  and  very  deep  also.  Loch  Ness,  on 
being  sounded,  was  found  in  some  parts,  to 
be  unfatliomable ;  and  the  length  of  this 
loch  may  be  said  to  be  increased  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  other  lochs  by  means  of  that  stupend¬ 
ous  monument  of  human  enterprise  and 
human  labour,  the  Caledonian  canal.  Loch 
Lomond  is  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and 
equally  deep,  and  there  are  many  other  lochs 
much  larger  than  any  of  the  Welsh  or  Eng¬ 
lish  lakes.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  larger  kinds 
of  fish  continue  to  increase  in  size  for  a  great 
number  of  years :  hence  pike  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  captured  of  a  greater  weight  than 
could  have  been  believed,  had  not  the  fact 
been  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt; 
while  the  Highlanders  are  of  opinion  that  the 
waters  of  their  country  contain  much  larger 
fish  than  have  ever  yet  been  caught.  On  our 
ramble  through  this  rugged  and  romantic 
country,  we  were  one  evening  overtaken  by 
the  shadows  of  night,  and  look  up  our  quar¬ 
ters  in  a  cabin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch 
Levcn.  Our  host  was  a  man  of  good  sense. 


and  after  a  glass  of  delightful  toddy,  became, 
communicative.  We  listened  for  some  time 
to  his  instructive  observations,  and  were  at 
length  much  amused  by  the  following  ac¬ 
count:  the  conversation  had  turned  from 
shooting  to  fishing:  we  mentioned  the  pike 
caught  by  Colonel  Thornton,  in  one  of  the 
Highland  lochs,  which  weighed  thirty-seven 
pounds,  when  he  remarked  that  a  much 
larger  fish  had  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
neighbouring  loch  for  several  generations. 
His  grandfather  and  father,  (he  said)  had  fre¬ 
quently  seen  this  monstrous  inhabitant  of  the 
waters,  which  had  repeatedly  chased  persons 
in  boats  to  the  shore.  He  at  length  ventured 
to  assert  that  he  himself  once  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  less  than  twenty  feet 
long.  Such  are  the  tales  to  which  we  some¬ 
times  listened  during  our  sojourn  in  these 
hilly  regions.  It  is  more  than  probable  a 
very  large  pike  might  have  been  seen  by  the 
man’s  progenitors,  and  also  by  himself,  while 
a  propensity  for  the  marvellous  might  have 
magnified  it  to  the  length  of  twenty  feet. 

Inhabitants  of  hilly  countries,  such  as  the 
Tyrolese,  the  Switzers,  andthe  Scottish  High¬ 
landers,  are  generally  supposed  to  be  super- 
stitiously  inclined — indeed  the  very  nature  of 
such  countries  is  calculated  to  originate  such 
ideas.  Who  could  wander  in  the  dreary  Pass 
of  Glencoe,  or  amongst  the  Lochaber  moun¬ 
tains,  on  a  moonlight  night  (as  we  have 
done)  mark  the  gloomy  flickering  shadows  of 
the  mountains,  and  not  figure  to  himself 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  ? 

If  trolling  is  to  be  procured  in  perfection  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  excellent  fly  fish¬ 
ing  is  equally  within  the  reach  of  the  sportsman. 
Like  VVales,  the  country  of  which  we  are 
speaking  abounds  with  mountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
nature,  in  the  latter  presents  herself  in  a  more 
gigantic  form.  The  scenery  of  Wales  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  that  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is 
magnificent.  But  fly-fishing  of  a  very  su¬ 
perior  quality  maybeobtained  in  Wales.  Two 
friends  of  the  writer,  being  on  a  fishing  ex¬ 
cursion  in  the  Principality,  the  one  rather  as 
a  looker  on  than  an  active  operator,  the  lat¬ 
ter  took  his  seat  at  some  yards  distance  be¬ 
hind  his  active  companion.  Intent  on  his 
sport,  the  fisher,  in  throwing  his  flies,  caught 
his  recumbent  friend  by  the  nose ;  feeling 
some  impediment  to  the  progress  of  his  line, 
and  thinking  it  had  caught  hold  of  some  flexi¬ 
ble  thistle,  dock,  or  some  such  thing,  he  gave 
a  smart  pluck — when  the  roar  of  his  com¬ 
panion  loudly  explained  the  obstacle.  The 
angler,  on  approaching  his  friend,  found  the 
latter  had  been  caught  by  the  left  no'Jtril : 
the  hook  had  completely  perforated  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  substance  in  question,  and  as  if 
could  not  be  redrawn,  the  line  was  cut,  and 
drawn  through  the  orifice. 

Perch  will  bite  in  spring,  particularly 
well  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  from  seven  to 
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eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  two  to  six 
in  the  afternoon,  except  in  hot  and  bright 
weather,  when  the  best  time  will  be  found 
from  sun  rise  to  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
from  six  in  the  evening  till  sunset.  If 
the  day  be  cool  and  cloudy,  with  a  ruffling 
south  wind,  these  fish  will  bite  during  the 
whole  of  it.  In  clear  water  a  dozen  or 
more  perch  have  been  observed  in  a  deep  hole, 
sheltered  by  trees  or  bushes  ;  by  using  fine 
tackle,  and  a  well  scoured  worm,  the  angler 
naay  observe  them  strive  which  shall  obtain 
it,  until  the  whole  have  been  caught. 

Perch  have  a  peculiarity  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  of  all  fish  of  prey  which  in¬ 
habit  fresh  water  ;  namely,  they  are  gregari¬ 
ous,  swimming  in  shoals. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  pike  will  not 
attack  the  perch,  on  account  of  the  spinal 
fins,  which  are  erected  at  the  approach  of 
danger  ;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as  pike 
will  readily  take  a  perch  bait. 

This  fish  affords  the  angler  great  diversion, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  of  baits 
which  he  will  take,  but  also  the  modes  of 
using  them.  The  best  kinds  of  worms  are 
small  lobworms  which  have  no  knot,  brand¬ 
lings,  red-dunghill,  or  those  found  in  rotten 
tan,  all  well  scoured  ;  the  hook  may  be  varied 
from  No.  2  to  6,  being  well  whipt  to  a  strong 
silk  worm  gut,  with  a  shot  or  two  a  foot  from 
it.  Put  the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head 
of  the  worm,  out  again  a  little  lower  than 
the  middle,  pushing  it  above  the  shank  of  the 
hook  upon  the  gut ;  take  a  small  one,  begin¬ 
ning  the  same  way,  and  bring  its  head  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  shank  only ;  then  draw 
the  first  w'orm  down  to  the  head  of  the  latter, 
so  that  the  tails  may  hang  one  above  the 
other ;  keeping  the  point  of  the  hook  well 
covered.  This  is  the  most  enticing  method 
that  can  be  employed  in  worm  fishing  for 
perch.  Use  a  small  cork  float  to  keep  the 
bait  at  six  or  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom, 
or  sometimes  about  mid  water:  in  angling 
near  the  bottom,  raise  the  bait  very  frequently 
almost  to  the  surface,  allowing  it  to  fall  again 
gradually.  Should  a  good  shoal  be  met  with, 
they  are  so  greedy  that  they  may  be  all 
caught,  unless  one  escapes  that  has  felt  the 
hook  :  then  all  is  over  ;  the  fish  that  has  been 
hooked  becomes  restless,  and  soon  occasions 
the  whole  to  leave  the  place.  Two  or  three 
rods  may  be  employed,  as  they  require  time 
to  gorge  sufficient  to  allow  the  angler  to  be 
prepared  to  strik^them.  To  draw  these  fish 
together  three  or  tour  balls  of  still'  clay  should 
be  procured,  and  holes  made  in  them ;  one 
end  of  a  lobworm  should  be  put  into  each 
hole,  and  the  clay  closed  fast  upon  them,  and 
these  thrown  into  the  water,  where  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  angle,  a  yard  or  two  distant  from 
each  other  ;  the  worms  being  alive  in  the 
balls,  by  their  moving  or  twisting  about, 
tempt  the  fish  to  feed  upon  them  ;  while  the 
angler’s  worms,  being  of  a  superior  kind,  the 
fish  will,  on  sight  of  them,  leave  those  on  the 
clay,  and  seize  the  others  very  eagerly.  If 


the  day  happen  to  be  unfavourable,  and  the 
perch  will  not  be  thus  brought  on  to  feed, 
take  off  the  float,  and  extend  the  line  as  long 
as  the  rod  will  throw  the  bait  out  (which 
should  be  worms)  without  injuring  it ;  cast  it 
in  all  directions,  sometimes  across,  at  others 
up  and  down  the  water,  drawing  the  bait  to¬ 
wards  you,  and  using  a  similar  motion  as  in 
spinning  the  minnow.  Try  not  long  in  one 
spot:  when  a  fish  bites,  slacken  the  line,  and 
give  time  before  striking  :  this  method  often 
succeeds  in  bad  weather,  when  all  other 
plans  fail,  but  more  especially  in  a  rough 
southerly  or  westerly  wind. 

Should  the  angler  rove  with  a  minnow,  let 
it  be  alive,  (and  by  putting  these  little  fish 
into  his  minnow  kettle  as  soon  as  caught,  and 
placing  them  in  the  stream,  they  are  easily 
preserved;)  and  the  hook  inserted  through 
the  upper  lip,  or  under  the  back  fin  ;  let  the 
minnow  swim  rather  lower  than  middle 
water,  using  a  cork  float  sufliciently  large  to 
prevent  it  from  sinking  beneath  the  surface, 
with  a  few  shot  about  nine  inches  from  the 
hook,  to  keep  down  the  bait,  or  he  will  rise 
to  the  top  when  fatigued. 

When  using  a  frog,  thrust  the  hook  through 
the  skin  of  its  back,  which  will  enable  it  to 
swim  easier  than  if  it  were  put  through  the 
skin  of  its  hind  legs.  Keep  the  bait  as  far 
from  the  shore  as  possible,  which  it  will,  how¬ 
ever,  constantly  be  endeavouring  to  reach. 
Where  pike  are  suspected  to  haunt,  the  hook 
should  be  fixed  to  gimp,  as  they  are  as  likely 
to  seize  the  bait  as  perch.  Other  baits  for 
perch  are  loaches,  sticklebacks,  deprived  of 
their  spines,  miller’s  thumbs, ^cad  baits,  bobs, 
and  gentles. 

Perch  will  strike  after  wet  very  freely.  The 
rougher  the  wind,  the  more  these  fish  ramble 
in  quest  of  food,  especially  if  it  blows  from 
the  south  or  west;  but  with  a  northern  or 
easterly  wind,  success  is  not  to  be  expected 
with  either  net  or  line. 

The  grayling,  a  fish  much  less  common  than 
the  perch,  haunts  clear  and  rapid  streams, 
particularly  such  as  flow  through  mountain¬ 
ous  regions  ;  for  instance,  those  of  Stalford- 
shire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  &c., 
will  aflord  the  angler  good  diversion  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  weather  becomes  favourable  for  fly¬ 
fishing.  They  are  found  near  the  sides,  and 
at  the  tails  of  sharp  streams,  and  will  take 
the  sameiliei^s  are  used  for  trout.  The  grayling 
rises  bolder  than  the  trout,  and  if  missed  seve¬ 
ral  times,  will  still  come  eagerly  at  the  bait: 
yet  they  are  very  inanimate  when  hooked ; 
while  the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  so  tender, 
that,  unless  delicately  handled  when  struck, 
the  hole  will  frequently  give  way. 

Gentles,  wasps,  grubs,  or  well  scoured 
worms,  may  be  successfully  used,  when  the 
state  of  the  water  renders  the  use  of  the  fly 
unadvisable  or  impracticable. 

Old  Izaac  Walton  has  asserted  that  the 
grayling  will  take  the  minnow;  yet,  since 
his  time,  this  bait  has  not  been  found  success¬ 
ful.  In  fact,  the  excogitations  of  this  cele- 
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brious  author  have  acquired  a  meretricious  no¬ 
toriety  which  amounts  to  very  little  indeed 
when  strictly  investigated.  What  is  Salterns 
Angler  but  an  ill-digested  farrago  of  loose 
and  indefinite  ideas,  so  wretchedly  strung  to¬ 
gether,  and  so  miserably  expressed  in  the 
very  vulgarist  'of  our  vernacular  idiom, 
as  to  render  the  writer^s  meaning  doubtful 
and  unintelligible.  We  are  much  in  want  of 
a  Practical  Angler,  written  from  experience, 
and  put  together — not  with  the  flimsy  self- 
conceit  of  Walton,  or  the  prosy  prolixity  of 
Salter — but  in  a  plain  understandably  instruc¬ 
tive  manner. 

The  grayling  will  bite  during  the  whole  of 
cool  cloudy  days  ;  but,  in  spring  and  summer, 
the  best  time  to  angle  for  this  fish  is,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  twelve  ;  and  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  until  after  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  grayling  is  remarkably 
elegant.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  body  is 
not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  trout ;  the  mouth  is 
of  the  middle  size,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  the 
longest.  The  teeth,  which  are  very  minute, 
are  seated  in  the  jaws  and  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  head  is  dusky,  the  covers  of  the  gills  are 
of  a  glossy  green,  yet,  when  in  perfection, 
these  parts  are  blackish,  (differing  in  this  re- 
spectfrom  most  other  fish,  being  least  beautiful 
when  most  in  season  ;)  the  back  is  of  a  dusky 
green  inclining  to  blue;  the  sides  of  a  fine 
silvery  grey  (whence its  name)  ;  yet,  when  first 
taken,  they  seem  to  glitter  with  spangles  of 
gold,  and  are  marked  with  black  spots  ir¬ 
regularly  placed.  In  length  this  fish  seldom 
exceeds  sixteen  inches ;  though  instances  are 
not  wanting  where  they  have  been  found  to 
weigh  four  and  even  five  pounds. 

Barbel  may  be  caught  during  the  spring  and 
summer  till  the  month  of  October,  all  day, 
but  the  most  favourable  time  is  the  morning 
and  evening.  These  fish  bite  very  sharp  and 
sudden,  and  must  be  struck  oh  the  instant, 
and  smartly  too ;  when  raise  the  top  of  the 
rod,  let  him  run  a  considerable  distance  before 
you  attempt  to  turn  him,  then  endeavour  to 
keep  him  away  from  the  shelter  and  beds  of 
weeds  :  steer  him  from  the  current  into  deep 
and  still  water  as  soon  as  possible,  and  play 
him  till  his  strength  has  become  completely 
exhausted  before  you  attempt  to  land  him. 

Plenty  of  ground  bait  should  be  thrown  into 
the  water  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
angling,  occasionally  repeating  the  ground 
bait  while  fishing  for  them.  The  ground  bait 
should  be  made  of  soaked  greaves  and  clay, 
mixed  in  balls  the  size  of  an  egg ;  also  clay 
and  gentles  ;  indent  a  piece  of  clay,  in  which 
place  some  gentles,  close  them  up  lightly,  and 
they  will  work  out  when  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  This  ground  bait  should  be  used  in  still 
holes  only.  A  quantity  of  worms  chopped  into 
small  pieces  form  a  good  ground  bait  also. — 
The  barbel  is  a  game  fish,  and  therefore  af¬ 
fords  excellent  sport  to  the  angler. 

The  little  Bleak,  which  seldom  exceeds 
two  ounces  in  weight,  is  a  very  lively  spor¬ 
tive  fish,  and  is  easily  taken  with  a  small  fly 


on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  with  paste  or 
gentles  at  mid-water  or  at  the  bottom.  For 
the  purpose,  a  light  rod  should  be  used,  small 
quill  float,  and  hook  No.  12  or  13.  They  will 
bite  all  day  from  March  till  October.  Strike 
the  moment  you  perceive  a  bite. 

The  Bream  may  be  taken  during  March, 
April,  and  May  ;  but  these  fish  seldom  bite  in 
the  day  during  the  summer  months,  unless  it 
blows  fresh  or  warm  rain  descends ;  when 
they  take  a  bait  freely  all  day,  especially  if  the 
place  has  been  well  ground  baited  with  new 
grains,  greaves,  or  chopped  worms,  the  previ¬ 
ous  night.  The  best  bait  for  bream  is 
two  red  worms  put  on  the  hook,  or  one  well 
scoured  marsh  worm ;  in  general  they  will 
take  gentles,  sometimes  paste,  and  also  wheat 
and  malt  slightly  baked  or  parboiled.  In 
angling  for  bream,  the  bait  should  be  thrown 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  stream,  and 
the  instant  a  bite  is  observed  the  fish  should 
be  struck.  Two  rods  and  lines  may  be  used 
in  still  water,  with  cork  floats.  The  bait  should 
be  suspended  just  clear  of  the  ground,  in 
order  that  a  gentle  breeze  may  just  move  it. 
Lay  the  rod  over  some  rushes  or  sags  ;  if  there 
are  none,  choose  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  a 
forked  top  close  to  the  water,  and  let  the  rod 
rest  on  it ;  stand  back  and  wait  quietly  for  a 
bite.  When  these  fish  are  plentiful,  a  basket 
may  be  thus  soon  filled  with  them,  as  they 
bite  very  freely,  and  consequently  afford 
much  amusement.  The  bream  is  a  very  broad 
fish  ;  the  head  and  mouth  are  small,  large  eye 
and  forked  tail.  They  have  sometimes  reached 
the  weight  of  six  pounds. 

When  angling  for  bream,  use  a  gut  line, 
long  rod,  quill  float,  and  No.  9  hook,  running 
tackle  and  winch.  Let  the  baited  hook  drag 
half  an  inch  on  the  ground. 

The  Chub  appears  to  be  a  favourite  with 
Izaak  of  old,  for  what  reason  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decypher,  as  from  its  sluggishness  it 
affords  only  inferior  diversion,  while  from  the 
insipid  coarseness  of  its  flesh,  the  perfection 
of  cuisine  skill  will  be  vainly  exerted  to  ren¬ 
der  it  a  delicacy  for  the  table.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  this  fish  will  take  a  marsh  or  a 
small  red  morm,  flies,  beetles,  snails,  &,c.,  in 
August  paste.  The  large  chub  will  also 
take  minnows,  gudgeons,  and  small  dace, 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  for  perch.  They 
gorge  immediately  upon  taking  the  bait.  The 
best  time  to  try  for  chub  is  from  before  sun¬ 
rise  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  dusk. 
In  the  hot  weather,  chub  should  be  angled 
for  at  or  near  the  top,  and  not  deeper  than 
mid-water ;  and  in  cold  weather,  close  to  or 
upon  the  bottom;  let  the  angler  keep 
carefully  out  of  sitght,if  hebc  desirous  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  chub. 

These  fish  are  bobbed  for  over  bushes  and 
under  hollow  banks,  where  the  water  can 
hardly  be  seen,  but  they  are  very  forcibly  felt 
when  they  take. 

When  there  is  a  bite  the  float  will  be  drawn 
under  water  ;  strike  immediately,  and  give 
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him  play,  holding  a  toiei*ably  tight  line  to 
keep  him  clear  from  weeds  and  stumps  which 
at  sight  of  the  anglers  he  will  endeavour  to 
reach  for  shelter  ;  and,  if  not  properly  man¬ 
aged,  he  will  break  the  tackle. 

The  chub  is  principally  found  in  those 
rivers  whose  bottoms  are  formed  of  sand  or 
clay,  or  which  are  bounded  by  clayey  banks  ; 
in  deep  holes,  under  hollow  banks,  where 
shaded  by  trees,  woods,  &c.  They  frequently 
float  on  ihe  surface,  and  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  streams  and  deep  waters  where  the 
currents  are  strong.  The  chub  will  reach 
more  than  five  pounds  in  weight,  and  appears 
to  attain  the  largest  size  in  ponds'  fed  by  a 
rivulet. 

The  Dace  or  Dare,  which  seldom  reaches 
more  than  ten  inches  in  length,  is  a  very  lively 
little  fish,  and  will  afford  good  sport  to  the 
angler,  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  with  the  caterpillar  fly, 
or  a  small  red  palmer,  and  a  yellow  gentle 
(the  yellower  the  better);  run  the  hook  through 
its  skin,  and  draw  it  up  to  the  tail  of  the  fly, 
then  whip  on  the  surface,  and  dace  will  rise 
freely.  Dace  may  be  also  taken  by  artificial 
fly-fishing  with  a  long  line,  the  fly  either  black, 
brown,  or  red,  made,  of  course  very  small,  on 
a  hook  No.  8  or  9.  The  three  may  be  on  the 
line  together,  about  a  yard  asunder,  letting 
the  black  one  be  the  lowest  fly,  and  that  alone 
have  a  gentle  attached  to  it ;  the  other  two 
to  be  the  drop  Hies.  By  this  method  many 
dozens  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  when  they  are  on  the 
fords  and  the  weather  is  favourable,  particu¬ 
larly  in  rivers  where  the  tide  flows  moderately 
high  ;  every  tide  is  fresh  water  to  these  fish, 
and  they  bite  surprisingly.  In  hot  weather, 
the  best  time  is  early  or  late  ;  in  cold  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day;  in  mild  cloudy  weather,  they 
will  bite  the  whole  day. 

The  haunts  of  this  fish  are  deep  waters 
near  piles  of  bridges,  where  the  stream  is 
gentle,  over  gravelly,  sandy,  and  clayey  bot¬ 
toms;’*  deep  holeSj  that  are  shaded,  among 
water  lily  leaves,  and  beneath  the  foam  caused 
by  an  eddy.  During  the  warm  months  they 
are  to  be  found  in  shoals  on  the  shallows  near 
to  streams. 

The  Roach  is  found  for  the  most  part  in 
gravelly,  sandy,  or  a  kind  of  slimy  marsh  bot¬ 
toms,  under  a  deep,  gentle,  running  stream ;  in 
summer,  they  frequent  shallows,  near  the 
tails  of  fords,  lie  under  banks  among  weeds, 
under  the  shade  of  boughs  ;  and  at  or  opposite 
the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  or  brook  that  empties 
itself  into  a  larger  river,  the  finest  roach  are 
generally  to  be  met  with.  They  have  been 
known  to  weigh  two  pounds  and  upwards,  but 
are  generally  found  much  smaller. 

In  angling  for  roach,  the  tackle  should  be 
fine  and  strong.  A  rod  not  exceeding  six 
feet,  a  line,  of  six  hairs,  somewhat  shorter, 
and  about  two  feet  of  gut  for  the  bottom  link, 
a  swan  quill  float,  and  hook  No.  11  or  12. 


The  baits,  gentles,  red  paste,  boiled  wheat, 
or  malt,  the  ground  bait,  should  be  boiled 
malt  with  which  some  holes  should  be  pre¬ 
viously  baited ,  but,  if  that  mode  be  not 
adopted,  throw  some  of  it  in  sparingly, 
from  time  to  time,  while  fishing.  Some 
anglers,  in  both  pond  and  river,  chew  and 
throw  in  white  bread,  baiting  with  one  large 
gentle,  and  fish  six  inches  from  the  bottom. 
A  sharp  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  float,  and 
the  least  nibble  must  be  the  signal  to  strike. 
If  a  full  sized  roach  be  hooked,  he  should  be 
played,  as  he  will  struggle  much.  A  landing 
net  is  useful  on  such  occasions. 


A  Modern  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. — On 
Saturday  last,  the  salmon  fishing  on  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Doon  commenced  for  the  season  un¬ 
der  rather  singular  circumstances.  This  year  the 
fishings  in  question  have  been  taken  by  a  new  te¬ 
nant,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  non-arrival  of  his  fishing  gear,  was 
not  enabled  to  commence  operations  on  the  day  au¬ 
thorised  by  act  of  parliament.  It  chanced  that  both 
the  last  and  present  tenants  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  former  offered  to 
give  the  latter  £3  for  his  chance  of  the  afternoon’s 
fishing  with  a  net  and  coble  belonging  to  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  of  the  Burns’  Arms  Inn.  The  proposal  was 
at  once  accepted,  as  the  present  tenant,  believing  in 
the  old  piscatorial  adage,  that  “  nae  luck  could  come 
o’  a  fishing  begun  on  a  Saturday,”  considered  the 
offer  a  good  one ;  and,  moreover,  as  he  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  salmon  pools”  o’  Bonnie  Doon,  he  the 
more  readily  agreed  to  the  bargain,  inasmuch  as  he 
hoped  to  obtain  some  insight  into  his  craft — nor  was 
he  altogether  disappointed  !  The  coble  with  its  nets 
was  speedily  on  the  spot,  and  to  work  went  “  the 
knowing  old  one  but  at  draught  first,  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  fin  was  brought  to  land,  whereupon  the  present 
tenant  chuckled — clapped  his  hand  on  his  fob  con¬ 
taining  the  three  One-pounders,  useful  ammunition  at 
all  times— and  thought  himself  a  lucky  man.  Speedily 
the  boat  was  launched  again,  and  on  drawing  the 
net  through  a  pool  a  little  farther  up  the  stream,  only 
eleven  salmon,  bright  as  the  produce  of  Potosi’s 
mines,  were  soon  swattering  on  the  shore.  A  trial 
was  next  made  in  the  pool  which  had  been  first 
drawn  and  from  it  eleven  salmon,  which  had  no  doubt 
been  startled  from  the  upper  pool,  were  also  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  shrewd  conveyancer,  who  now  consi¬ 
dered,  as  he  well  might,  that  the  tables  -were  a  leetle 
turned.  Shot  after  shot  succeeded,  with  varied  suc¬ 
cess,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening’s  work,  the 
fisher  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  thirty-six  clean  salmon,  averaging  eight  pounds 
each, besides  a  quantity  of  fine  trouts.  Therefore, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  salmon  is  at  present  sell¬ 
ing  at  2s.  per  lb.  the  reader  will  at  a  glance  perceive 
that  the  fisher  pro  tempore  did  not  make  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  however,  that  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  tenant  was  able  to  commence  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  when  he  caught  between  thirty  and  forty  very 
excellent  salmon — so  that,  if  similar  good  fortune  at¬ 
tend  his  future  efiforts,  we  shall  soon  hear  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  good  old  times,  when  domestics  were  in 
the  habit  of  bargaining  with  their  employers  at  fee- 
ing-time,  that  salmon  should  not  be  served  up  to 
dinner  in  the  kitchen  oftener  than  three  times  a 
week  l-~^Ayr  Observer, 
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SPORTING  ON  THE  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OE  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sir, — I  was  so  pleased  with  the  trip  to 
Skibbereen  I  last  wrote  to  you  about,  that  in 
extasies  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  an 
officer  in  the  coast  guard,  to  shoot  the  real 
Blue  Rock  Pigeons,  which  are  about  Glan- 
dour,  and  along  the  coast,  in  incredible  num¬ 
bers.  The  first  fine  day  was  appointed,  after 
the  wind  had  been  blowing  off  the  land  for 
two  successive  days,  otherwise  the  swell  of 
the  sea  would  have  made  it  very  dangerous, 
lest  the  boat  should  be  surged  against  the 
rocks,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it  by 
the  men.  All  round  this  dreadfully  iron- 
bound  coast  there  are  quantities  of  caves, 
varying  from  pockets  to  100  yards,  and  in 
some  instances  to  half  a  mile  deep,  or  rather 
two  or  three  caves  run  into  one  another,  all 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fantastic  formations, 
with  the  same  sort  of  sound  in  them,  as  is 
heard  if  a  large  shell  is  placed  on  the  ear, 
if  the  weather  is  going  to  break  up,  al¬ 
though  no  present  appearance:  the  roar  is 
tremendous.  In  these  caves  are  generally 
hundreds  of  pigeons.  But  I  will  commence 
my  voyage. 

I  arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Union  Hall 
on  one  side  of  the  harbour  of  Glandour,  on 
a  fine  frosty  day,  the  sea  quite  calm  ;  there  I 
found  my  friend  and  a  fine  four  oared  galley, 
manned  with  the  coast  guard  men ;  we  rowed 
out  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  (in  our  way 
knocking  over  divers  of  all  sorts,  and  some 
teal )  immediately  we  saw  at  a  short  distance 
numbers  of  the  blue  rocks  flying  about ;  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  in  the  cave,  and  out 
flew  a  rush  of  pigeons,  not  above  fifteen  yards 
above  our  heads,  1  let  fly  right  and  left,  but 
killed  none.  I  was  told  I  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  that  the  time  to  kill  them  was  when 
they  had  passed  out,  and  not  while  coming  to 
me.  Well,  we  went  in  a  little  further; — out 
came  some  more,  I  tried  to  follow  my  friend’s 
advice ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  passed  me 
than  they  whisked  round  a  projecting  part  of 
the  cave,  and  were  out  of  sight ;  so  after  that 
I  determined,  as  no  body  could  hold  the  gun 
for  me,  to  do  as  I  could,  not  perhaps  as  I 
ought,  as  I  found  I  no  sooner  saw  them,  than 
twisting  and  twirling  they  were  out  of  sight. 
Well,  after  shooting  14  or  15  shots  without 
touching  a  feather,  down  came  one,  to  ray 
delight,  and  a  beautiful  bird  it  was,  of  a  light 
blue  or  faint  grey,  the  colour  almost  of  a 
woodquest,  butno  ring  round  the  neck,  rather 
smaller  than  a  common  pigeon,  with  red  legs 
and  as  fat  as  butter  ;  there  was  not  the  small¬ 
est  difference  in  any  one  we  shot.  From  this 
moment  I  began  to  kill,  and  before  the  day  was 
over,  I  made  a  decent  bag.  Well,  after  firing 
about  eight  shots  in  the  first  cave,  we  went 


to  another,  close  by,  and  although  the  shots 
must  have  echoed  through  and  through  this 
cave,  from  the  last,  yet  on  going  into  it  a  cloud 
of  blue  rocks  rushed  out,  and  on  going  fur¬ 
ther  in,  others  kept  flying  out  by  ones  and 
twos.  Beautiful  shooting  !  Here,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  tide  running  out  very  strong 
indeed,  was  a  kind  of  ground  swell,  which 
made  it  rather  dangerous  navigation,  from 
the  swell  receding  and  giving  the  chance  of 
its  leaving  the  boat  on  the  top  of  a  thin  un¬ 
covered  rock,  and  upsetting  or  knocking  a 
hole  in  it,  but  from  the  activity,  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  these  very  fine  fellows,  and  the  fine 
hoatmanship  of  my  friend,  who  only  steered,  all 
seemed  perfect  security.  Over  the  centre  of 
this  cave  was  a  perpendicular  slab  of  about 
70feethigh,  pushed  from  the  cliff  into  that 
position  %  a  large  stone,  and  ivhile  under  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  help  thinking  the  moment 
has  arrived  for  it  to  over-balance,  and  is  fall¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  we  kept  moving  from  cave 
to  cave  until  at  last  it  got  dark.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  we  were  obliged  to  use  a 
pistol  to  frighten  the  birds  out  of  the  caves. 
On  counting  over  the  sport,  we  found  we  had 
38  blue  rocks,  11  divers  of  different  sorts,  1 
duck,  4  teal,  and  1  falcon  of  the  sort  so 
prized  by  falconers  :  upon  inquiry  1  found 
that  numbers  are  taken  every  year,  with  the 
hopes  of  sale  ;  but  poor  Pat  has  no  connec¬ 
tion,  and  although  he  has  a  most  valuable 
bird  he  can  seldom  even  get  rid  of  it  at  all. 
But,  should  any  of  your  readers  want  any 
thing  in  the  sporting  way,  allow  me  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  their  notice,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  periodical,  James  Wakefield, 
sportsman,  Cork,  as  fine  a  sportsman  as  ever 
stood,  and  who  turns  an  honest  penny  bysell- 
ing,  rearing,  and  breaking  that  splendid  dog, 
the  real  Irish  blood-red  setter,  and  through 
whom  the  finest  strain  can  be  got,  at  from  4/ 
to  8/,  highly  broke,  and  down-charge  at  once. 
He  sells  foxes  to  gentlemen  in  England  ;  he 
can  undertake  to  furnish  any  number  of  fine 
early  cubs  at  10s  each,  and  very  nearly  so  of 
old  foxes,  from  the  mountains  of  Kerry; 
Vixens  in  cub  at  2l ;  all  other  at  30s.  I 
bought  5  vixens  yesterday  of  him  in  cub,  and 
sent  them  a  present  to  the  master  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  pack  of  hounds  in  England,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  Wakefield  will  not 
again  be  idle  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  conse¬ 
quence.  He  will  procure  the  young  falcon 
or  iyoung  blue  rock  pigeon  in  any  number, 
and  should  any  gentleman  come  over  to  Cork, 
he  will,  if  he  wants  a  day  or  two’s  shooting, 
find  Wakefield  of  the  greatest  use  in  shewing 
game. — Tour’s,  RED  ROVER. 

Cork  BarrackSf  March  10. 
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ETIQUETTE  OF  THE  FIELD. 


At  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  we  take 
up  the  pen  to  give  our  opinion  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject,  which  we  nevertheless  approach  with 
diffidence  ;  not  that  it  requires  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  preception  or  moderate  powers  of  de¬ 
scription,  not  that  sophistry,  syllogism,  or 
abstruse  logical  deduction,  is  requisite  in  its 
illustrative  elucidation  ;  but,  as  it  has  never 
yet  been  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Sport¬ 
ing  World  through  the  medium  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  science  of  writing,  and .  consequently 
not  received  the  unqualified  or  indisputable 
sanction  of  statutary  enactment,  old  sports¬ 
men  as  we  are,  we  feel  some  degree  of  hesi¬ 
tation  in  assuming  the  office  of  Arbiter  Ele- 
gantiarum  to  our  generous  and  highly-es¬ 
teemed  fraternity.  However,  as  our  voca¬ 
bulary  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  in¬ 
complete,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement,  we  earnestly  solicit  the  corrective 
and  emendatory  communications  of  those  who 
have  more  successfully  studied  the  subject, 
and  are  consequently  better  calculated  to 
illustrate  it. 

Of  the  various  branches  of  Field  Sports, 
hunting,  strictly  so  called,  or  following  the 
hounds,  being  infinitely  more  important  than 
any  other,  is  entitled  to  priority  of  considera¬ 
tion.  This  diversion  is  not  only  conducted 
with  spirit  and  elegance,  but  with  a  degree 
of  liberality  unknown  to  every  other  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  the  chase :  as  a  proof  of  which  it 
may  be  said  to  commence  with  making  known 
the  fixtures,  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
prints,  in  order  that  those  who  are  anxious  to 
enjoy  it  may  be  apprised  in  due  time  of  the 
places  where  the  hounds  meet,  and  where  the 
field  are  therefore  expected  to  assemble. 

If  the  term  festival  cannot  be  correctly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fixture  or  meeting,  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  assemblage  where  the  sparkling 
joy  of  eager  anticipation  animates  every  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  nor  indeed  is  this  pleasing  excite¬ 
ment  confined  to  the  sportsmen,  since  their 
gallant  steeds  never  fail  to  express  their  plea¬ 
singly  impatient  expectations  in  a  manner  too 
impressively  palpable  to  be  for  one  moment 
mistaken  ;  whilst  the  sagacious  well  taught 
pack  evince  their  lively  joy  by  indications 
equally  intelligible. 

Hacks  are  exchanged  for  hunters  ;  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  word  is 
given,  and  the  hounds  rush  into  cover;  while 
the  field  place  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  fox  to  break 
away  over  the  most  eligible  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  All  is  still  and  breathless  expectation, 
except  perhaps  the  pawing  of  an  impatient 
steed,  the  half  playful  rearing  of  another,  till 
the  well-recognized  signal  is  borne  on  the 
breeze,  and  “  Hark  to  Ringwood  !  Have  at 


him  there  thrills  through  the  nerves,  im¬ 
pressing  a  sensation  which  no  form  of  words 
can  imagine  to  the  mind  : — “  Tally  ho  !  Tally 
ho  !  There  he  goes  The  huntsman  goes 
away  with  the  leading  hounds,  but  not  a 
sportsman  ought  to  stir  till  the  hounds  are 
fairly  away,  when  each  should  take  his  place, 
and  keep  it.  However,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that,  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
hurly-burly  riders,  and  ill-mounted  horse¬ 
men,  render  themselves  conspicuous  by  what 
may  be  expressively  enough  termed  crossing 
and  jostling,  in  which  the  genuine  sportsman 
runs  the  risk  of  having  his  horse  or  himself 
injured,  and  in  which  the  uncouth,  ill-man¬ 
nered,  impudent  clowns  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  frequently  get  unhorsed.  Apropos: 
some  few  years  have  rolled  over  heads,  since 
we  met  Lord  Anson's  (now  Earl  of  Lichfield) 
hounds  in  Leicestershire  (at  Kirby) :  a  fox 
was  found  in  a  gorse  cover  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  which  went  away  in  gallant  style  in 
face  of  the  whole  field.  The  hurly-burly  riders 
(consisting,  as  is  generally  the  case,  of  the 
lower  arfd  illiterate  grades  of  yeomanry, 
butchers,  &c.,)  could  not  be  restrained  :  so  that 
as  the  hounds  left  the  cover  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  random  galloping  of 
these  semi-barbarians.  However,  at  the  first 
fence,  three  of  these  blustering  bull-headed 
fellows  were  laid  sprawling,  one  of  whom  in 
coming  to  the  ground,  pitched  so  completely 
on  his  head,  his  bare  head,  that  we  fully  ex¬ 
pected  he  would  rise  no  more  :  but,  n  importer 
he  gathered  himself  up,  shook  his  dirty  locks, 
looked  round  him,  but  did  not  attempt  to  re¬ 
mount  ;  that  genuine  sportsman  and  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman.  Sir  J.  L.  L.  Kaye,  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  circumstance.  If  the  scent 
be  good,  these  English- Kentuckians  are  dis¬ 
tanced  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but,  if  unfortunately, 
the  hounds  are  brought  to  cool  hunting,  they 
become  troublesome — very  troublesome. 

In  saying  that  every  sportsman,  as  soon  as 
the  hounds  were  fairly  away,  should  take  his 
place  and  keep  it,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that  the  field  are  to  go  abreast 
“  like  the  horses  of  the  sun,"  as  Beckford 
would  say,  but  that  they  should  not  cross  each 
other :  there  are  always  a  few  choice  spirits 
who  uniformly  take  the  lead,  and  a  good 
sportsman  need  think  it  no  disgrace  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  such  accomplished  workmen 
as  the  worthy  Baronet  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Little  Gilmour,  Mr.  John  White,  Lord  Dela- 
mere,  Mr.  James  Tomkinson,  the  veteran 
Stephen  Denston,  and  some  scores  of  others 
whom  we  could  mention. 

Gates  need  not  always  be  jumped;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  a 
number  of  sportsmen  approach  a  gate,  when. 
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from  picking  a  cold  scent,  a  check,  or  other 
circumstances,  it  may  be  conveniently  opened. 
It  should  be  passed  one  at  a  time,  and  held  by 
one  till  the  next  in  succession  has  hold  of  it : 
thus,  it  is  passed  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 
To  the  credit  of  fox-hunters,  we  never  wit¬ 
nessed  a  breach  of  this  highly-laudable  de¬ 
corum  or  etiquette,  except  by  an  ill-tempered 
Noble  Earl,  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  de¬ 
signate  more  intelligibly.  The  last  time  we 
saw  the  late  and  much  lamented  Sir  Harry 
Goodricke  in  the  field,  we  observed  him  very 
good  naturedly  return  to  re-open  a  gate  for 
a  veteran,  whose  snow-white  locks  and 
withered  frame  seemed  to  indicate  an  un¬ 
usual  length  of  years,  but  whose  expressive 
eye  brightened  with  pleasure  at  this  mark  of 
attention  from  the  forwardest  of  the  forward : 
the  aged  sportsman  did  not  appear  in  the 
livery  of  the  field  (scarlet)  ;  he  was  evidently 
a  yeoman  of  the  good  old  legitimate  sort. 
When  it  so  happens  that  the  hurly-burly  crew 
to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  approach 
a  gate,  a  circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  going  from  one  cover  to  another,  confusion 
seldom  fails  to  ensue.  We  have  a  crooked, 
but  very  impressive,  remembrance  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  this  description  ;  being  out  in 
Charnwood  Forest  with  Mr.  Osbaldeston^s 
hounds,  and  picking  a  cold  scent  from  the 
base  of  Whittle  Hill  towards  Ulscroft  Woods, 
a  gate  was  driven  towards  us,  by  one  of  these 
pests  to  the  hunting  field,  with  considerable 
violence;  we  received  it  on  our  right  hand, 
the  force  principally  operating  on  the  thumb ; 
we  never  felt  more  acute  pain  than  what  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  very  unpleasant  and  unwel¬ 
come  contact,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes, 
nor  have  we  been  able  to  straighten  our 
wounded  thumb  since. 

The  hounds  should  never  be  pressed  upon 
by  the  horsemen  if  indeed  it  be  a  brilliant 
scent,  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  on 
this  account  with  modern  fox-hounds  : — and, 
in  following  another  person  over  a  fence,  an 
interval  of  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse 
sufficient  to  ascertain  that  no  accident  has 
happened  to  your  predecessor,  but  that  he  has 
got  fairly  over  it  and  is  out  of  the  way. 

Never  meet  hounds  in  the  face,  if  it  be 
possible  to  avoid  it  ;  but,  should  a  contact 
with  them  be  found  unavoidable  (in  a  lane, 
for  instance)  turn  your  horse’s  head  the  con¬ 
trary  way  till  they  have  passed. 

Should  a  sportsman  near  you  become  un¬ 
horsed,  etiquette  (and  humanity  also)  requires 
that  you  should  ascertain  if  he  be  hurt  or 
not :  in  the  first  case,  you  must  consider 
yourself  bound  to  render  him  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  in  your  power;  in  the  second,  you  may 
leave  him  to  shift  for  himself.  You  are  not 
bound,  by  etiquette,  to  catch  his  horse  for 
him,  should  the  animal  have  galloped  oft’ ; 
but,  if  you  can  conveniently  get  hold  of  the 
animal,  hitch  the  bridle  upon  the  first  gate¬ 
post  you  meet  with,  if  you  do  not  choose  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  rider  (the  hounds 
going  best  pace) ;  it  sometimes  happens  under 


such  circumstances  that  persons  are  working 
in  the  field,  or  a  countryman  may  be  at  hand, 
to  whom  the  loose  nag  can  be  very  conve¬ 
niently  handed  over. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  several 
sportsmen  come  to  an  obstacle  that  renders 
dismounting  advisable  or  perhaps  indispen¬ 
sable,  where  turning  the  horse  over  is  found 
requisite  ;  the  matter  becomes  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment  by  catching  for  each  other. 

Formerly,  on  the  death  of  the  fox,  a  scram¬ 
ble  took  place  for  the  brush  ;  however,  at  the 
present  day,  no  gentleman  ever  thinks  of  dis¬ 
mounting  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  huntsman  and  his  assistant  whips, 
to  deprive  the  fox  of  the  appendage  in  ques¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  prepare  his  carcase  for  the 
honourable  sepulchre  that  awaits  him.  Should 
any  gentleman  be  anxious  for  the  brush,  he 
should  make  known  his  wishes  to  the  hunts¬ 
man,  who  will  hand  it  to  him — and  of  course 
expect  a  gratuity  in  return. 

We  are  not  aware  of  a  greater  breach  of 
field  etiquette  that  riding  before  or  amongst 
the  hounds  under  any  circumstances.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  vexatious  to  a  genuine 
sportsman,  or  more  trying  to  the  temper  of  a 
huntsman.  It  is  sufficient  to  drive  a  huntsman 
mad;  and,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
resorts  to  language  more  impassioned,  or  more 
impressively  boisterous,  than  usual,  it  ought 
not  to  give  the  slightest  offence  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Sportsmen  should  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  huntsman  on  all  occa¬ 
sions. 

Like  hunting,  shooting  is  a  social  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  which,  however,  does  not  admit  of  that 
aggregate  number  of  companions  which  gives 
a  superior  degree  of  animation  to  the  cover 
side  and  the  impetuous  field.  It  is  true, 
Battu  shooting  may  include  half  a  dozen 
marksmen  ;  but  we  could  never  persuade  our¬ 
selves  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  legitimate 
diversion  ;  it  is  an  exotic  which  cannot  be 
rendered  indigenous  in  the  British  Isles  ;  it 
has  been  on  the  wane  for  some  years,  and  we 
heartily  wish  it  was  altogether  returned  to 
the  mongrel  sportsmen  of  the  Continent  from 
whom  it  was  very  foolishly  borrowed.  But, 
as  there  is  something  like  etiquette  in  this 
barbarous  wholesale-slaughter  system,  we 
must  waste  a  dip  of  the  pen  on  the  subject. 
In  those  covers  where  battu  shooting  takes 
place,  there  are  paths  formed,  along  which 
the  sportsmen  can  walk  very  conveniently, 
while  others  move  forward  on  the  outsides. 
To  render  this  diversion — (if  indeed  diversion 
it  can  be  called !)  as  free  from  danger  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  sportsmen  should  move  forward 
parallel  with  each  other;  in  fact,  whether 
moving  or  when  they  become  stationary,  this 
parallel  position  should  be  observed,  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  etiquette.  If  the  cover  be  so  nar¬ 
row  that  interior  walks  are  rendered  unne¬ 
cessary,  the  party  is  divided,  and  should  be 
careful  to  proceed  parallel  with  each  other,  as 
in  the  former  case. 
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By  a  very  easy  movement  or  transition,  we 
are  brought  to  hedge-row  shooting,  where  the 
parallel  movement  becomes  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  sportsmen,  as  may  be  very 
obviously  perceived.  We  have  enjoyed  ex¬ 
cellent  diversion  in  hedge-row  shooting  at 
both  cocks  and  peasants,  and  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  our  own  gun  and  that  of 
our  companion  have  been  discharged  so  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  same  moment  that  we  have  each 
been  unconscious  of  the  circumstance  till  an 
oral  explanation  has  taken  place,  if  the  smoke 
from  the  opposite  gun  had  not  already  placed 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 

If  we  except  battus,  shooting  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  more  than  two  sportsmen  in  what  may 
be  strictly  called  a  ompanionship  ;  and,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  they  should  proceed  abreast 
of  each  other.  On  the  springing  of  a  covey 
(or  the  rising  of  a  brood,  for  in  partridge  and 
grouse  shooting  the  same  rules  of  etiquette  are 
applicable ;)  each  shooter  selects  a  bird  on 
his  own  side,  in  order  to  avoid  cross-firing  or 
dispute  as  to  who  brought  down  the  biid,  in 
case  only  one  falls.  An  illustrative  apostrophe 
will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place.  Two  friends 
of  the  writer,  (who  are  still  living)  Mr.  B — y 
and  Mr.  S — w,  the  former  a  fair  shot,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  having  acquired  the  custom  of  shutting 
both  eyes  and  jerking  his  head  when  he  pulled 
the  trigger,  was  never  of  course  certain  of 
killing  a  bird ;  however,  when  shooting  in 
company,  he  seldom  failed  to  claim  the  bird. 
These  two  went  out  together  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  September ;  the  dogs  drew 
and  stood;  the  covey  got  up;  bang  went  the 
gun  of  Mr.  S — w,  and,  as  chance  would  have 
it,  a  brace  of  birds  fell ;  this  gentleman, 
whose  eyes  had  been  firmly  closed  during  the 
operation,  opened  them  time  enough  to  see 
a  bird  fall  from  the  gun  of  Mr.  B — y,  which 
he  immediately  claimed:  “Then,  (said  the 
latter  gentleman)  these  tw  o  must  be  mine,^^ 
as  he  advanced  and  picked  up  the  birds  in 
question.  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
writer  happened  to  be  shooting  in  company 
with  Mr.  S — w,  a  cock  pheasant  accidentall.f 
rose  before  him  ;  and,  as  it  presented  as  fine  a 
mark  as  possible,  it  was  easily  brought  down. 
It  was  immediately  claimed  by  our  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  S — w,  though  the  w'riter  was  very 
well  aware  his  gun  had  missed  fire,  which,  on 
investigation,  Mr.  S — w  was  compelled  to 
admit. 

On  the  springing  of  a  covey,  select  the  bird 
on  your  own  side,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  it  may  sometimes  happen,  on  the 
rising  of  a  single  bird,  for  instance,  that  both 
sportsmen  may  fire  without  being  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  etiquette.  Whatever  game  may 
be  killed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  parties. 

If  one  party  of  shooters  come  in  contact 
with  another,  they  should  ascertain  each 
other’s  intentions  as  to  the  future  beat  or 
range,  and  on  no  account  vexatiously  cross  or 
jostle  as  a  jockey  would  express  it.  If  a 
party  be  found  in  possession  of  a  certain  tract 


of  moor  or  country,  the  second  party  should 
immediately  retire  or  withdraw. 

Above  all,  let  sportsmen  keep  steadily  in 
view,  the  maxim,  never  to  let  others  surpass 
them  in  politeness. 

Coursing  has  been  a  favourite  amusement 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  has  of  late  years  been  classified  and  im¬ 
proved  to  the  greatest  extent  perhaps  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  We  consider  it  a  gross 
breach  of  etiquette  to  slip  more  than  a  couple 
of  greyhounds  at  the  same  hare,  and  yet  we 
have  not  very  unfrequently  seen  it  practised, 
— in  a  part  of  the  country,  however,  where, 
owing  to  the  frequency  of  dry  pits  fringed 
with  brushwood,  and  similar  blinking  places, 
two  dogs  were  scarcely  a  fair  match  for  a 
hare.  Yet  more  than  a  couple  of  greyhounds 
ought  never  to  be  slipped. 

There  are  various  coursing  clubs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations  of  which  may  vary  according  to 
circumstances  ;  but  generally  speaking,  if 
persons  be  appointed  to  See-ho!  the  game, 
the  field  should  allow  them  to  be  a  reasonable 
distance  in  advance.  He  who  slips  the  dogs 
should  also  be  in  advance  of  the  field,  but 
not  so  forward  as  the  finders.  The  field  should 
move  forward  abreast ;  and,  if  there  happen 
to  be  no  special  finders  appointed,  no  hare 
can  be  thus  missed.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  horses  are  used  in  coursing,  while  in 
the  marshy  parts  of  it  (where  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  diversion  is  generally  obtained, J  they 
are  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TRAVELLER 
OF  THE  DESERT. 


I  now  commenced  descending  to  the  Plains.  We 
were,  however,  above  five  hours  before  we  got 
clear  of  the  Mountains.  A  couple  of  hours’  march 
more,  brought  us  in  view  of  the  first  encampment 
of  the  wandering  Hordes. 

The  Camp  occupied  a  green  valley,  in  which 
were  many  springs  of  fresh  water.  The  tents 
were  of  a  black  hue,  pitched  irregularly  and 
straggling  over  a  great  extent  of  ground.  In  front 
of  each  was  displayed  a  flag;  and  around  the  tents 
were  picketted  horses — some  ready  saddled  and 
bridled ;  with  the  horseman’s  spear  stuck  in  the 
ground  upright  by  their  heads.  The  Camp  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  swarming  with  young  children,  young 
camels,  foals,  colts,  lambs,  aud  asses  :  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plains  were  literally  covered  with  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  camels,  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  sight  at  first  was  very  pleasing ;  but  soon 
became  alarming,  for  no  sooner  were  our  party 
seen  from  the  camp,  than  a  loud  savage  and  shrill 
shout,  warned  every  man  to  horse ;  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  we  were  surrounded  by  spearmen.  These 
wanderers  of  the  plains,  and  of  the  Desert,  were 
fine  looking  men,  with  open  and  pleasing  coun¬ 
tenances.  They  were  all  well  mounted  ;  and 
seemed  more  desirous  of  showing  to  the  strangers 
the  beauty  and  agility  of  their  horses,  than  of  ofler- 
ing  any  rudeness  or  insult.  We  were  conducted 
through  the  encampment,  by  the  whole  horde, 
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without  molestation ;  and  permitted  to  proceed  on 
our  way,  aecompanied  by  four  of  them  as  our  es¬ 
cort.  These  amused  themselves  on  the  road,  by 
lungeing  their  horses,  throwing  the  djered  or  short 
spear,  and  exhibiting  their  feats  of  horseman¬ 
ship. 

We  were  five  hours  in  reaching  the  camp  of  the 
principal  Chief  of  Hussain  Chilibi  ;  who  was  en¬ 
camped  with  his  tribe  in  one  of  the  vallies,  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  range  of  the  ‘  Aga  Dagh  ’  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert. 

Our  road  to  this  encampment  lay  through  two 
smaller  ones  ;  as  we  passed  which,  we  were  treated 
by  the  females  of  the  camps, — for  it  appeared 
that  the  men  were  all  abroad  on  a  plundering  ex¬ 
cursion, — with  milk  and  curds.  These  were  gra¬ 
tuitously  offered  by  them.  And  here  I  remarked, 
that  the  same  customs  prevailed  as  in  the  days  of 
Jacob. 

‘  And  he  looked,  and  behold !  a  well  in  the  field ; 
and  lo  !  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by 
it.  For  out  of  that  well  they  watered  the  flocks  : 
and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well’s  mouth.  And 
thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered.  And  they 
rolled  the  stone  from  the  well’s  mouth,  and  watered 
the  sheep  ;  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well’s 
mouth,  in  its  place  1  ’  —  Genesis  (729. — And  he  said, 
lo  !  it  is  yet  high  day ;  neither  is  it  time  that  the 
cattle  should  be  gathered  together.  Water  ye  the 
sheep  and  go  and  feed  them.  And  they  said  we 
cannot,  until  all  the  flocks  be  gathered  together, 
and  till  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well’s  mouth. 
Then  we  water  the  sheep.  And  while  he  yet  spake 
with  them,  Rachel  came  with  her  father’s 
sheep;  for  she  kept  them. ’—/AeU  ‘  Jacob  set  up 
the  rods  which  he  had  pilled,  before  the  flocks,  in 
the  gutters  in  the  watering  troughs,  when  the  flocks 
came  to  drink.  ’ — C.  30 

On  approaching  the  encampment  of  Hussain 
Chilibi,  we  observed  the  Chief  extended  under  a 
shed,  fast  asleep,  with  his  spear  stuck  at  his 
bolster  head;  a  circumstance  which  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  marks  the  spot  where  a  man  of 
consequence  reposes.  ‘  And  behold  Saul  lay  sleep¬ 
ing  within  the  trench  ;  and  his  spear  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  his  bolster ;  but  Abner  and  the  people 
lay  round  about  him.  ’ — 1  Samuel,  C.  26. 

It  happened  that  I  was  at  first  discovered  by  a 
boy  ;  and  his  shout  of  ‘  Ooph  Ferringhee’  roused 
the  Chieftain,  and  brought  all  the  women  and 
children  in  the  camp  around  me.  I  was  welcomed 
by  the  old  man  ;  who  arose,  and  placing  his  right 
hand  against  mine,  and  then  on  his  breast,  said 
‘  Salaam  Alikoum  ’—You  are  welcome  ;  yon  have 
done  us  honour.  ‘  Bismillah  ’ — In  the  name  of 
God. 

In  his  tent,  I  was  placed  on  the  seat  of  honour 
and  of  safety.  This  is  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  at 
the  end  opposite  the  entrance.  Here  the  Chief 
sits  ;  and  when  a  guest  is  placed  on  the  seat,  it  is 
a  mark  of  great  attention.  The  same  custom  ap¬ 
peal's  to  have  prevailed  in  the  remotest  ages.  ‘  And 
the  King,’  says  Samuel,  ‘  sat  upon  his  seat  as  at 
other  times  ;  even  upon  a  seat  by  the  wall :  And 
Jonathan  arose,  and  Abner  sat  by  Saul’s  side.  And 
David’s  place  was  empty.’ 

Pipes,  coffee  and  bread,  which  in  form  and  thin¬ 
ness  resembled  pancakes,  were  soon  prepared  ;  a 
sheep  was  killed ;  fingers  supplied  the  place  of 
forks,  and  hunger  gave  zest  to  rude  cookery. 

I  was  now  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert :  w'here 
no  quadruped,  no  bird,  no  insect,  gives  relief  to  a 
circular  horizon  of  unvaried  aspect ;  where  not  a 
single  plant,  noi'  even  a  blade  of  grass,  grows.  A 
boundless  view  presents  itself,  like  that  of  the  sea, 


but  destitute  of  the  sound  of  winds,  and  of  the 
waters.  All  is  one  vast  scene  of  lifeless  monotony. 
In  the  night,  however,  the  Heavens  exhibit  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  magnificence,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  moon  rises  and  sets, 
in  one  unvaried  scene  of  splendour ;  and  the 
morning  Star — the  friend  of  the  weary  traveller — 
rises  w'ith  a  great  and  brilliant  light.  The  Arabs 
call  the  morning  stars,  Angels.  Job  applies  to 
them  a  similar  title.  In  another  place  he  exclaims 
‘  If  thou  art  innocent,  thou  shalt  shine  forth  as  the 
morning  Star.’ 

I  was  detained  at  the  encampment  of  Hussain 
Chilibi  several  hours  to  refresh  our  horses.  Du¬ 
ring  this  time  I  occupied  myself  in  wandering 
about  the  camp,  and  observing  the  peculiarities  of 
the  extraordinaxy  people  1  was  amongst.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  much  struck  with  the  scene 
around  me.  The  manners  of  these  people  in  the 
19th  century,  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  descendants  of  Israel ;  and  I  was  now  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  pi’imitive  simplicity  of  the  Patriarchal 
ages.  Through  a  period  of  near  four  thousand 
yeai's,  the  habits  of  those  days  have  by  means  of 
this  singular  race,  been  handed  down  to  us  unim¬ 
paired. 

The  encampment  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
families  ;  in  tents  pitched  near  together,  but  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  The  tents  were  low, 
black,  and  ragged  ;  formed  either  of  one  piece,  or 
of  two  or  more  pieces  of  cloth,  tied  together  at  the 
sides,  and  thrown  over  a  ci'oss  stick,  raised  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were  fastened 
down  by  pins  on  one  side,  and  at  the  two  ends. 
The  other  side  being  left  open,  was  suppoited  in 
front  by  a  couple  of  spears,  so  as  to  form  a  screen. 
The  chief’s  tent  was  divided  into  two  apartments  ; 
one  being  occupied  by  his  favourite  horses.  The 
other  served  as  a  Hall  of  Audience.  A  wooden 
bowl,  a  coffee  pot,  a  mat  to  sleep  on,  and  a 
‘  mushuk  ’  for  watex’,  comprised  the  domestic 
utensils. 

Their  garments  are’  the  handy  work  of  the  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  are  manufactured  of  the  coarse  black 
wool  of  their  sheep.  They  are  made  loose  and 
flowing ;  and  as  in  ancient  days,  the  yougest  son 
of  the  old  Chieftain  was  clothed  in  a  coat  of  many 
colours.  ‘Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all 
his  children  ;  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old 
age.  And  he  xnadehim  a  coat  of  many  colours.’ 

Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  milk,  cheese, 
honey,  dates,  cakes  of  flour,  and  coffee.^  They 
seldom  indulge  in  meat.  Their  gx'eat  delight  is, 
smoking. 

The  Arab  is  formed  for  the  desert.  His  nature  is 
stern,  simple,  and  enduring;  fitted  to  grapple  with 
difficulties,  and  to  support  privations.  His  eyes 
are  full  of  vivacity  ;  his  speech  is  voluble,  and  ar¬ 
ticulate;  his  deportment  manly  and  dignified  ;  his 
apprehension  quick ;  his  mind  always  px'esent  and 
attentive.  He  possesses  a  spirit  the  most  inds- 
pendant  ;  appearing  even  in  his  countenance.  His 
habits  are  open  ;  his  passions  boiling.  Intractable 
and  unsettled,  he  wanders  from  spring  to  spring, 
with  no  law  to  control,  and  little  religion  to  I'e- 
strain  him. 

Furdausi,  a  complete  master  of  Asiatic  manners, 
and  singularly  ixnpartial,  represents  the  Ax'abs, 
even  in  the  age  of  Ferodoun,  as  disdaining  any 
kind  of  dependence  on  that  monarch,  and  exulting 
in  their  Ixberty ;  as  delighting  in  eloquence,  in  acts 
of  liberality,  and  in  martial  achievements.  ‘  Thus’ 
says  the  Poet,  ‘  making  the  whole  earth  red  as 
wine  with  the  hlood  of  their  foes,  and  the  air  like 
a  foi'est  of  canes,  with  their  tall  spears.’ 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Desert  are  descendants  of 
Jshmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hasfar;  of  whom 
Moses  relates,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  declared 
before  his  birth,  that  he  should  be  a  wild  man ; 
that  his  hand  should  he  against  every  man,  and  every 
man  s  hand  should  he  against  him.  From  age  to 
age  have  they  been  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.  Yet,  while  all  the  countries 
which  surround  them,  have  been  subject  to  storms 
and  revolutions,  and  while  the  Jews  have  been 
scattered  abroad,  they  have  existed  through  every 
species  of  vicissitude.  Sesostris,  the  Persians, 
Alexander,  and  the  Romans,  raised  large  armies 
against  them ;  yet  were  they  never  able  to  do 
them  effectual  inj  ury. 

When  Demetrius,  by  order  of  his  father  Anti- 
gonus,  sat  down  before  Petra  with  an  army,  and 
began  an  attack  upon  it,  an  Arab  thus  accosted 
him.  *  King  Demetrius,  what  is  it  that  you  would 


have  ?  What  madness  could  have  induced  you  to 
invade  a  people  inhabiting  a  wilderness ;  where 
neither  corn,  nor  wine,  nor  any  other  thing  you 
can  subsist  upon,  is  to  be  found  }  We  inhabit 
these  desolato  plains  for  the  sake  of  liberty  ;  and 
submit  to  such  inconvenience  as  no  other  people 
can  bear,  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  You  can  never 
force  us  to  change  our  sentiments,  nor  our  way  of 
life.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  retire  from  our 
country.  We  have  not  injured  you.  Accept 
these  presents  from  us ;  and  tell  your  father  to  rank 
us  among  his  friends.’ 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Arabs  refer  to  twelve  origi¬ 
nal  tribes  ;  and  practice  circumcision.  They  also 
retain  other  of  the  Jewish  manners  and  prejudices. 
In  one  material  respect,  however,  they  differ. 
Whilst  the  Jews  still  adhere  to  the  dispensation 
of  Moses,  the  Ishmaelites  have  adopted  that  of 
Mahomet. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


ROAD-RIDING. 

In  giving  instruction  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  art  or  science,  what  may  be  called  (for  want  of 
a  better  expression)  the  precision  of  systematic 
description  becomes  absolutely  requisite,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  confusion  which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
arise  from  any  other  method.  But,  although  such  a 
plan  appeared  the  best  calculated  to  answer  the 
object  in  view,  it  is  highly  proper,  in  this  place,  to 
observe,  that,  after  the  pupil  has  studied  all  the 
foregoing  lessons,  and  comes  to  apply  them  to 
practice  on  the  road,  or  in  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life,  it  is  not  expected,  that,  under  every  cir¬ 
cumstance,  he  should  rigidly  adopt  the  formality 
or  stiffness  of  the  school,  which  however  advis¬ 
able  throughout  the  probationary  period,  should 
become  ease  and  gracefulness  thereafter.  The 
lessons  are  the  rudiments  and  essential  principles, 
which,  in  after  practice,  are  to  constitute  the 
system,  but  characterised  by  an  easy  elegance 
which  shall,  at  the  same  time  give  confidence  and 
security  to  the  rider. 

Those  who  are  employed  by  horse-dealers  to 
show  horses  are  hastily  thought,  at  least  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  and  beautiful  art  of 
horsemanship,  to  ride  well.  These  are  mostly 
persons  who  have,  from  early  life,  been  about 
horses,  and  thus  acquire  confidence,  while  constant 
practise  gives  them  a  firm  seat.  Their  object  is  to 
show  the  horse,  as  they  think,  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  which,  with  them,  constitutes  the  very  acm^ 
of  perfection  in  riding.  For  this  purpose,  they 
sit  as  stiff  as  possible,  divide  the  reins,  place  their 
hands  low,  keep  the  horse’s  nose  down,  and  drive 
him  forward,  with  the  spurs,  as  fast  as  possible. 
This  method  answers  the  dealer’s  purpose,  since 
many  of  the  horses,  thus  exhibited,  are  lame  or 
unsound  in  some  respects,  and  by  this  means  their 
imperfections  are  much  less  discernible. 

In  the  previous  pages  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  grooms,  and  1  must  here  again  observe, 
that  these  persons,  from  constant  practice,  ought 
to  ride  well,  and  most  of  them  do  acquire  a  firm 
steady  seat,  while  very  few  seem  to  understand  the 
skilful  operation  of  the  hands ;  and  hence  may  be 


perceived  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  they  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  management  of  an  unruly  horse  : 
further,  many  of  them  handle  a  quiet  horse  so 
roughly  as  to  render  him  restless  and  impatient, 
which  often  ends  in  a  contest.  Many  high-bred, 
well-fed  horses  manifest  a  spirit  consonant  with 
their  breeding  and  condition  ;  and  though  they 
may  be  checked  by  a  harsh  severe  hand,  are  never¬ 
theless  irritated  by  it.  The  rider  becomes  irritated 
also  by  the  impatience  to  which  he  has  provoked 
the  horse — he  therefore  applies  the  spurs,  the 
horse  becomes  more  violent  and  ungovernable,  and 
a  contest  is  the  result,  which  does  not  always  end 
in  the  defeat  of  the  horse;  and  indeed,  end  how  it 
may,  the  horse’s  temper  is  soured  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and,  if  violent  means  be  continued,  the  horse 
is  ruined.  The  mild,  but  effective,  operation  of  the 
hand  should  render  the  horse  obedient,  and  it 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  characterized  by  ease, 
delicacy,  and  elegance.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  if  the  horse  has  been  irritated,  his  temper 
cools  by  degrees  ;  and  there  are  few  horses  so  vio¬ 
lent,  hot,  and  impatient,  that  will  not  be  restrained 
by  these  means. 

Keeping  in  mind  and  acting  upon  the  principles 
of  horsemanship  already  laid  down,  the  rider  on 
the  road  should  fall  into  an  easy  elegant  flexibility, 
agreeable  alike  to  himself  and  to  the  animal  that 
carries  him,  but  by  no  means  to  suffer  inattentive 
or  awkward  habits  to  creep  upon  him  ;  such  as  the 
back  to  become  round,  the  shoulders  to  move  up 
and  down,  the  hand  to  describe  a  sort  of  see-saw 
the  legs  to  vibrate,  &c.,  circumstances  which  may 
be  witnessed  every  day.  Let  the  rider  unite  sys¬ 
tem  with  ease  and  elegance. 

To  those  who  merely  walk  the  horse  on  the  road 
no  observation  is  necessary  here  after  what  has  been 
already  stated ;  but  as  there  are  few  but  wish  to 
proceed  more  speedily,  the  walk  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  trot,  which  is  uncomfortable  and 
rough  till  the  horse  trots  out  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  rider  to  rise.  The  action  of  the  horse  will  so 
palpably  point  out  to  the  rider  the  precise  moment 
to  rise  in  the  saddle,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
describe  it.  The  faster  the  horse  goes  in  the  trot, 
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the  pleasanter  the  pace*  Considerable  diflference, 
however,  will  be  found  in  the  action  of  horses 
some  have  a  short  quick  step  ;  others  a  long  step, 
and  consequently  not  so  quick  :  the  former  are 
more  pleasant  to  ride  ;  yet  the  latter  go  well 
enough,  if  their  action  be  light.  But  when  a  horse 
goes  with  a  long,  lounging,  sluggish  motion,  as 
may  be  generally  observed  in  carriage  horses,  they 
make  unpleasant  hackneys.  Hence  it  may  easily 
be  perceived,  that  gig  horses,  &c.,  are  very  often 
but  indifferent  for  the  saddle. 

In  the  trot,  the  action  of  the  horse,  assisted  by 
a  little  effort  of  your  own,  should  raise  you  from 
the  saddle;  and  in  this  pace,  your  body  should 
incline  a  little  forward,  which  is  the  most  graceful, 
the  most  easy,  and  the  safest  position. 

The  foot  with  which  the  horse  leads  is  the  one  to 
which  you  are  to  rise ,  in  fact,  you  cannot  rise  to 
the  other  ;  but  as  the  action  will  be  found  more 
pleasant  when  the  horse  leads  with  the  off  foot,  so 
should  he  lead  with  the  near  foot,  you  can  easily 
rein  him  in  ;  and,  again,  in  pressing  him  forward, 
draw  the  left  rein  a  little  tighter  than  the  other,  at 
the  same  time  pressing  your  left  leg  against  the 
horse’s  side,  a  little  behind  the  girth,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  lead  with  the  off  leg.  The  rise  and  re¬ 
turn  of  the  body  should  be  regular,  easy,  smooth, 
and  even.  In  trotting,  considerable  pressure  is 
made  on  the  stirrup  ;  but  the  knee  should  be 
firmly  pressed,  since  the  safety  of  the  rider,  in 
case  of  accident,  depends  mainly  upon  it. 
Should  the  horse  happen  to  change  legs,  the  rider 
must  take  the  corresponding  motion. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  horse  will  take  a  sup¬ 
port  from  the  hand,  corresponding  to  the  pace 
which  he  is  going;  and  the  support  from  the  hand 
should  be  firm,  but  easy,  in  pleasant  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  horse.  If  he  be  curbed  up 
too  tight,  he  cannot  take  the  requisite  support, 
and  is  consequently  impeded  in  his  motion.  But 
any  person  of  common  sense  will  be  able  to  form 
a  better  opinion,  in  this  respect,  for  himself  than 
can  be  placed  before  his  eyes  upon  paper. 

Trotting  I  consider  the  pace  best  calculated  for 
the  road ;  it  is  the  safest,  as  the  horse  is  less  liable 
to  stumble  or  fall,  when  trotting  well  out,  than  in 
any  other  pace.  Moreover,  it  is  less  fatiguing  to 
the  horse  than  the  canter,  or  short  gallop.  Yet, 
in  going  a  journey,  it  is  advisable  to  walk  a  little 
sometimes,  as  well  as  to  canter,  since  it  acts  as  a 
relief  both  to  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

The  full  gallop  on  the  road  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  enumera¬ 
tion  ;  but  since  there  are  persons  who  prefer  the 
short  gallop  or  canter  to  the  trot,  it  may  be  requi¬ 
site  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  The 
canter  is  a  pleasant,  graceful  pace,  and  generally 
said  to  be  easier  than  the  trot ;  though  I  prefer  the 
latter  for  road-riding ;  but  a  horse  cannot  be  so 
safe  in  the  canter,  as  in  the  trot,  unless  he  raises 
his  fore  feet  high,  which  retards  his  progressive 
motion.  The  canter  I  consider  as  the  ladies’ 
pace,  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  under  the 
head  Ladies’  Riding. 

RUNNING  AWAY. 

It  may  be  easily  perceived  that  a  horse  given  to 
running  away,  is  not  only  an  unpleasant,  but  a 
very  dangerous,  animal.  However,  it  may  be  very 
truly  observed,  that  if  the  horse  has  a  proper 


mouth  he  cannot  run  away  with  a  rider  who  pos¬ 
sesses  but  a  trifling  knowledge  of  horsemanship. 
When  a  horse  gets  the  mastery  on  the  road,  and 
runs  away  with  his  rider,  the  most  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  anticipated  ;  and  therefore  a 
horse  of  this  description  ought  never  to  be  ridden 
on  the  road,  at  least  till  he  has  been  cured  of  this 
pernicious  habit — and  even  not  then  unless  by  a 
good  horseman. 

Manege  riders  pretend  that  no  horse  can  run 
away  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  horses  used 
for  that  description  or  branch  of  the  art  of  Equi¬ 
tation  could  not,  as  the  mouth  of  a  manege-horse 
is  rendered  so  delicate,  that  the  most  trifling  force 
is  sufficient  to  stop  him.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  horse  used  for  the  manege  is  by  no  means 
calculated  for  road  riding,  as  his  natural,  useful, 
and  proper  paces  become  thus  utterly  destroyed' 
More  on  this  subject  hereafter. 

Horses  properly  broke,  and  ridden  with  a  light 
and  lively  hand,  will  not  become  runaways;  but, 
where,  from  improper  management  in  breaking,  or 
having  been  ridden  for  some  time  by  heavy  insen¬ 
sible  hands,  the  horse’s  mouth  becomes  callous,  he 
will,  if  a  spirited  animal,  be  apt  to  run  away.  The 
harder  you  pull,  the  faster  such  animals  go.  In 
such  cases,  the  utmost  exertions  must  be  made  to 
unite  them ;  that  is,  pull  them  together  for  the 
purpose  of  shortening  their  stride  or  stroke,  and 
thus  ultimately  stop  them  :  this  consists  in  repeat¬ 
ed  efforts  to  raise  the  head  and  get  the  haunches 
under  them,  which  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
horse,  and  gives  the  hand  the  ascendancy.  Bear 
on  the  stirrup,  grasp  well  with  the  knees,  and, 
having  the  reins  separated,  throw  your  body 
back  with  all  your  weight  and  strength,  allowing 
your  hands  to  assume  a  firm  upward  operation  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  horse’s  head  up  :  the  in¬ 
stant  this  is  performed,  bring  the  body  upright, 
that  the  hands  may  be  eased,  and  the  following  is 
the  effect  of  the  operation  : — the  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  forcibly  back,  the  hands 
at  the  same  time  raising  the  head,  produces  a  con¬ 
siderable  check  upon  the  progressive  force  of  the 
horse,  it  shortens  his  step,  and  the  body  becoming 
instantly  upright,  the  horse  is  deprived  of  the  sup¬ 
port  he  derived  from  the  hand,  which  deters  him 
from  extending  himself  so  freely  as  before,  at  least 
on  the  instant.  Repeat  the  same  process  imme¬ 
diately,  and  the  third  or  fourth  effort  will  scarcely 
fail  to  bring  the  horse  well  in  hand,  so  that  you 
can  completely  stop  him,  if  you  think  proper. 
Be  mindful  to  leave  as  little  interval  as  possible 
between  your  efforts,  lest  the  horse  should  recover 
one  check  before  you  give  him  another — more¬ 
over,  let  the  pulls  be  resolute  and  determined ; 
and  they  should  be  so  timed  as  to  correspond  with 
the  step  or  motion  of  the  horse. 

When  to  the  bridoon-rein  is  attached  a  sharp 
twisted  snaffle,  by  sawing  the  horse’s  mouth  from 
right  to  left,  will  generally  stop  him.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  no  horse  could  run  away  when  he 
was  well  curbed  up,  the  curb  having  a  considerable 
length  of  branch  ;  nor  are  there  many  that  can. 
Yet  there  are  horses,  which,  either  by  getting  the 
bit  in  their  teeth,  and  thus  preventing  its  due  ope¬ 
ration,  or  by  some  other  means,  continue  to  acquire 
the  ascendancy  and  run  away.  I  once  purchased 
a  very  fine  bay  horse  at  a  low  price,  which  was 
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sold  on  account  of  his  high  spirit.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  spirited  animal,  though  very  good 
tempered;  but  having  been  improperly  broke  and 
afterwards  ridden  by  a  timid  horseman,  he  had  be¬ 
come  unruly,  disposed  to  run  away,  and,  from  the 
state  of  his  mouth,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  stop 
him.  He  was  a  very  strong,  powerful,  horse, 
nearly  thorough-bred,  and,  finding  him  unruly  on 
the  road,  and  even  dangerous,  as  I  happened  to 
live  on  the  coast,  I  took  him  down  to  the  sea-shore 
at  low  water.  There  were  miles  of  good  hard  sand 
in  almost  every  direction,  and  he  no  sooner  found 
himself  on  this  marine  savannah  than  he  manifested 
every  disposition  to  run  away  with  the  utmost  vio¬ 
lence  :  therefore,  taking  him  firmly  by  the  head 
(that  is,  taking  firm  hold  of  the  reins,  in  both 
hands,  separated)  I  allowed  him  to  stretch  away  at 
full  speed.  He  went  with  uncommon  resolution 
and  spirit  for  two  miles  or  more,  when  I  perceived 
him  slacken  his  pace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
mile  he  would  have  given  in  ;  however,  I  pressed 
him  mildly  forward  for  about  another  mile,  when  he 
very  willingly  slackened  his  pace.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  I  took  him  again  to  the  same  place,  and  he 
evinced  no  disposition  to  run  away.  But  he  started 
very  spiritedly,  on  trifling  animation,  and  I  took 
him  the  four  mile  heat  again.  He  never  afterwards 
attempted  to  run  away  with  me,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  trusted  with  a  timid  or  unskilful  rider. 

Some  horses  will  run  away  when  too  tightly 
curbed  ;  their  mouths  are  thus  rendered  uneasy, 
though  the  operation  of  the  curb  is  destroyed,  and 
they  are  enabled  to  effect  their  purpose. 

When  a  person  becomes  possessed  of  a  hard- 
mouthed  horse,  he  may  render  him  lighter  and 
more  pleasant  in  hand  by  riding  him  according  to 
the  instructions  given  in  preceding  pages  ;  a  light 
and  lively  hand  renders  a  callous  or  hard  mouth 
sensitive  and  susceptible  of  feeling.  But,  if  it  be 
wished  to  render  the  horse’s  mouth  sensitive  by 
other  means,  1  know  of  none  so  effectual,  easy, 
and  consequently  advisable,  as  placing  him  on  the 
bit  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  three,  every  day  for  a 
week,  or  according  to  circumstances.  The  bit 
should  be  wrapped  round  with  flannel  or  wool ; 
the  horse  will  continue  to  play  with  it,  and  it  will 
have  the  desired  effect.  The  head  of  the  horse  is 
of  course  made  fast  on  each  side;  but  the  mode 
of  placing  a  horse  on  the  bit  in  the  stable  is  too 
well  understood  by  every  groom  and  stable-boy 
to  need  description  in  this  place. 

At  the  first  blush  of  the  case,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  a  soft  material,  like  flannel  or  wool, 
should  render  the  mouth  of  a  horse  tender  ;  but 
such  is  the  case  :  it  operates  on  the  mouth  with  a 
degree  of  irritability  or  tickling,  by  which  the  lips 
of  the  horse  are  excited  to  continued  motion,  and 
the  object  is  thus  accomplished. 

SHYING  IN  HORSES. 

Having  already  noticed  the  affected  shying  of 
restive  horses,  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  mention 
that  there  are  horses  which  either  from  timidity  of 
disposition,  or  other  cause,  are  very  apt  to  shy  on 
the  road ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  the  ignorant  and 
the  hot-tempered  are  very  apt  to  have  recourse  to 
the  whip  and  spur,  which  is  the  worst  plan  that 
can  be  adopted. 

When  a  horse  shies,  he  should  be  spoken  to  in 
a  soothing  tone,  tapped  on  the  neck,  and  allowed 


to  look  at  the  object  of  his  alarm  for  some  seconds. 
He  will  then  approach  nearer  to  it,  and  will  pass 
it.  Nor  should  he  be  pressed  too  close  to  it  the 
first  time,  unless  his  alarm  so  far  subsides  by 
looking  at  it,  that  this  can  be  done  by  coaxing, 
not  by  coercive  means.  If  a  horse  shies  at  any 
particular  object,  a  windmill,  for  instance,  he 
should  be  treated  in  the  manner  already  described, 
and,  in  addition,  the  rider  should  contrive  to  pass 
it  frequently,  and  allow  the  horse  each  time  to 
pause  and  view  it,  by  which  means  he  will  not 
only  pass  it  without  notice,  but  may  be  ridden  up 
close  to  the  very  sails.  ( )n  the  contrary,  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  whip  and  spurs  te  fiercely 
applied,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  will  add  terror 
to  the  horse’s  already-excited  alarm  :  he  may  be 
thus  compelled  to  rush  by  it,  while  every  time 
that  or  a  similar  object  appears  before  him,  he 
expects  the  whip  and  spurs :  thus  bad  is  made 
worse,  and  the  horse  perhaps  spoiled,  if  he  do  not 
throw  his  rider. 

When  a  horse  shies  with  me,  I  speak  to  him 
soothingly,  &c.,  and  if  I  conveniently  can,  I 
pause  and  coax  the  animal  till  he  approaches 
quite  close  to  the  object,  and  becomes  convinced 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  A  horse, 
treated  in  this  manner,  will  not  shy  again  at  any 
thing  similar  ;  further,  if  this  principle  be  steadily 
and  good-temperedly  acted  upon,  the  horse  will 
abandon  shying  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether. 
Let  it  be  well  remembered,  that  a  shying  horse 
is  as  different  as  possible  from  a  restive  horse  :  the 
former  is  remarkable  for  good  temper  and  a  very 
tractable  disposition  ;  the  latter  for  cowardly  cun¬ 
ning,  and  a  most  treacherous  disposition. 

It  is  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  urge  a  horse 
violently,  with  steel  and  the  lash,  up  to  an  object 
which  terrifies  him,  when  the  business  can  be  so 
much  better  accomplished  by  mildness  and  gentle 
treatment.  Indeed,  in  the  management  of  horses, 
coercion  should  never  be  applied  but  when  it  is 
rendered  indispensably  necessary. 

Spirited  horses,  in  high  condition,  will  start  at 
the  sudden  flight  of  a  small  bird  from  the  hedge 
or  any  similar  trifle  ;  but,  as  there  is  not  the  least 
manifestation  of  vice  in  such  an  occurrence,  the 
rider  should  not  quarrel  with  his  horse  on  that  ac¬ 
count  :  if  he  should  be  unwise  enough  to  apply 
the  lash  or  spur,  the  next  time  a  similar  circum¬ 
stance  happens,  the  start  of  the  horse  will  be  much 
more  forcible,  (as  he  expects  the  whip  and  spur 
again),  and  the  rider  may  be  thrown  out  of  his 
seat — perhaps  to  the  ground.  Those  who  ride 
such  horses  should  be  prepared  for  little  occur¬ 
rences  of  this  sort,  and,  at  all  events,  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  irritated  by  them.  The  horse  is 
an  animal,  which  is  grateful  for  kind  treatment ; 
and  I  never  recollect  riding  a  horse  for  any  length 
of  time  that  would  not  follow  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner.  I  never  had  one  which  kicked  at  me 
when  I  was  thrown  (as  I  have  been  many  times 
when  following  the  hounds  ;)  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  horse  has  been  uppermost,  and  been 
compelled  to  place  his  feet  upon  me,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  borne  lightly,  and  removed  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  young  horses 
to  shy  at  meeting  stage  coaches,  and  if  they  are  im¬ 
properly  treated,  they  become  troublesome  and 
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dangerous.  A  horse  which  is  afraid  of  meeting 
a  coach  should  be  frequently  ridden  where  they 
pass.  He  should  follow  and  accompany  them  for 
some  distance — when  the  coach  stops,  he  should 
he  ridden  round  it ;  and,  when  meeting  it,  he 
should  not  be  urged  near  it ;  he  should  be  uni¬ 
formly  soothed,  and  when  (in  a  short  period)  he 
perceives  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  object 
which  excited  his  alarm,  he  will  pass  it  as  uncon¬ 
cernedly  as  possible. 


ABORIGINES  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES. 


In  an  excursion  made  by  me  during  the  year 
1828,  into  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales — in 
the  districts  called  the  “ New  Country” — I  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  three  or  four  female  Aborigines.  I 
do  not  call  them  a“  Mob”  of  Aborigines,  although 
the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  any  number  of 
these  people  exceeding  three  ;  because  these  were 
as  I  have  said  solely  of  the/air  sex  ;  and  I  wish  to 
be  particularly  polite  when  speaking  of  them. 
Each  had  her  “  piccaninny  ” — or  baby — folded  up 
in  the  usual  mantle  of  opossum  skin  fastened  at 
her  back,  with  the  little  black  head  of  the  young 
infidel  peeping  out ;  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  of  whose  skin  it  had  become  the  tenant. 

Indeed  I  have  often  ihought,  and  I  dare  say  the 
same  idea  has  occurred  to  others,  that  this  strange 
race  of  human  beings  first  took  into  their  heads 
the  notion  of  thus  carrying  their  children,  from 
observing  the  customs  of  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Kangaroo  and  Opossum  ;  who,  as  every 
body  knows,  carry  their  young  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner — in  a  skin,  about  as  snug,  and  I  dare  say  not 
more  warm.  The  youthful  creatures  protrude 
their  heads  from  the  pouch  of  the  mother,  in  front, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  New  South  Wales 
“piccaninny”  does,  from  the  nest  provided  for 
him  by  his  mother,  at  her  back. 

The  ladies,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  were  in  the 
act  of  sacking  a  large  city — an  ant-hill — of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  in  some  districts  of  New 
South  Wales,  occasionally  4  or  5  feet  high ;  and 
they  were  busily  occupied  in  making  prisoners — 
that  is,  collecting  the  young  white  ants,  and  de¬ 
vouring  them  !  They  dug  these  insects  out  with 
short  pointed  sticks,  and  seized  upon  them  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  a  Chinese  does  on  rice  with 
his  chop-sticks.  My  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied 
as  to  the  fact  of  this  Cannibalism,  so  grotesque  in 
its  character,  by  seeing  the  women  every  now  and 
then  swallow  a  large  handful  at  once ;  at  the  same 
time  displaying  satisfaction  at  the  savoury  repast  by 
broad  grins,  and  a  chuckle  like  unto  that  of  a  large 
hen,  over  her  feast  in  a  stable. 

By  the  aid  of  signs,  and  of  such  few  words  in 
their  language  as  I  could  muster,  I  learned  that 
the  men  belonging  to  their  “  Tribe  ”  were  engaged 
in  hunting  opossums.  My  new  acquaintances 
having  proffered  their  escort,  I  wandered  on  with 
them ,  and  soon  reached  the  scene  of  action.  Here 
I  saw  these  singular  lords  of  the  creation  hunting  ; 
that  is — start  not,  O  hunters  of  Europe  ! — per¬ 
forming  feats  of  climbing  tall  slippery  gum  trees, 
where  the  opossum  is  usually  to  be  found. 

For  many  yards  of  the  height  which  these  primi¬ 
tive  Nimrods  ascended,  there  was  not  a  single 
branch  or  projection  to  assist  them.  They  mounted 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  a  stone  tomahawk. 

The  method  is  this  :  the  man  cuts  a  notch  in  the 
Vee  about  as  high  as  his  waist,  and  another  at  the 


height  of  his  head  ;  he  then  strikes  his  tomahawk 
into  the  tree,  as  high  as  he  can  reach ;  and  the 
handle  of  this  he  uses  as  a  branch,  in  raising  him¬ 
self  ;  inserting  the  great  toe  of  each  foot  into  the 
two  notches.  Whilst  his  left  arm  clings,  as  it 
were,  to  the  tree,  at  the  point  thus  reached  he  cuts 
with  his  right  hand  two  more  notches ;  and  so 
continues  to  ascend  until  he  reaches  the  branches, 
or^  the  hole  of  the  unsuspecting  oppssum.  Into 
this  hole  he  probes  to  ascertain  its  depth,  and  then 
he  cuts  with  his  tomahawk,  until  he  either  reaches 
the  animal,  or  disturbs  it  so  much  as  to  make  it 
run.  In  the  latter  case,  he  throws  his  tomahawk 
after  the  flying  wretch  with  such  unerring  aim, 
that  he  never  fails  to  bring  his  prey  to  the  ground. 

One  of  the  men,  to  whose  amusements  I  was 
thus  introduced,  soon  captured  in  this  manner  a 
young  opossum ;  and  he  then  rapidly  descended 
from  his  tree,  and  commenced  tearing  off  the 
little  creature’s  fur.  This  was  affected  by  large 
handfuls  at  a  time.  Next,  he  stripped  off  a  piece 
of  bark,  about  a  foot  long,  from  a  gum  sapling ; 
out  of  which  he  made  rather  an  ingenious  portfolio 
for  the  fur. 

Upon  accompanying  the  tribe  or  mob  to  their 
canip,  I  discovered  the  object  of  the  black’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  care,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  opossum’s  fur. 
But,  first,  I  must  explain  to  my  readers,  military, 
and  unmilitary,— what  this  “camp”  means.  It 
was  a  collection  of  what  the  European  inhabitants, 
alias  “  settlers,”  call  break-winds— that  is,  sheets 
of  bark,  or  large  and  wide  boughs,  placed  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  their  sleeping  places  ;  such  as  can  scarcely 
secure  the  occupant  from  rain,  and  never  from  the 
the  cold.  Wellj  the  black  gathered  a  twig  about 
a  foot  long,  having  a  branch  to  it,  which  he  cut 
off  short,  so  as  to  leave  a  sort  of  hook  at  one  end. 
He  then  carefully  drew  from  the  fur  a  small  por¬ 
tion,  without  detaching  it,  (as  a  spinner  does 
wool)  and  fastened  it  to  this  hook  ;  and  continued 
twirling  the  twig  in  his  right  hand,  and  drawing 
the  fur  out  gradually  with  his  left,  till  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  thread  or  rather  small  rope,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  thick  worsted,  as  far  as  he  could  extend 
his  arm.  Then  he  wound  this  thread  or  rope 
round  the  twig;  and  so  continued  to  spin  and 
wind,  until  his  stock  of  fur  was  exhausted.  The 
use  of  all  this  was  soon  explained,  by  his  cutting 
the  rope  into  lengths,  and  fastening  it,— no  offence 
to  the  army— like  an  oflBcer’s  sash,  round  his  waist. 

Without  such  a  belt  or  sash,  1  have  never  seen 
any  of  these  Aborigines  ;  at  least  in  the  sister  co¬ 
lony.  I  had  hitherto  always  imagined  it  to  have 
been  made  of  the  threads  of  some  of  the  blankets, 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  distributed 
amongst  them.  They  use  it  to  carry  their  toma¬ 
hawks.  “womeras,  ”  and  “  boomarings,  ”— or 
throwing  sticks  ;  and  when  travelling  or  hunting, 
they  also  occasionally  tuck  beneath  it  a  captured 
Opossum,  or  a  Bandicoot. 

Of  these  womeras,  and  boomarings,  I  may  say 
something  in  a  future  paper.  At  present  I  will 
only  add  a  few  words,  as  to  the  circumstance  of 
my  having  in  the  way  described,  met  any  natives 
at  all.  Here,  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  it  would  al¬ 
ways  have  been  an  extraordinary  or  jvery  unusual 
circumstance,  to  meet  with  such  a  party,  even  in 
the  most  unfrequented  wilds ;  and  to  have  entered 
into  a  parley  with  them  would  have  been  madness. 
But,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  traveller  even  to 
this  day  scarcely  ascends  a  hill  in  the  interior, 
without  seeing  the  smoke  of  a  native's  fire  :  and  he 
often  meets  the  dark  savage  himself,  armed  with 
his  spear  and  tomahawk,  peaceably  engaged  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chace. 
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GROUP  OF  POINTERS— 


The  Pointer,  as  our  Readers  are  very  well 
aware,  is  used  exclusively  for  the  gun  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  grouse,  the  partridge,  &c.  and 
he  is  superior  to  the  setter  (used  for  the  same 
purpose)  in  steadiness  as  well  as  in  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  his  olfactory  organs  or  powers  of  smell. 
Like  the  Arabian  horse,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  an  exotic,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Sportsman,  has  attained  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  which  will  be  vainly  sought  in  those 
countries  of  wdiich  he  was  originally  a 
native. 

If  we  can  place  reliance  upon  the  concur¬ 
rent  testimony  of  those  who  have  expresed 
their  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  the  pointer  was  origi¬ 
nally  from  Spain ;  a  doctrine  which  seems 
feasible,  because  the  heavy  lumbering  dog, 
evidently  the  patriarch  of  the  race,  has  been 
udiformly  found  in  that  country  up  to  the 
present  moment.  The  animal  in  question, 
then  called  the  Spanish  Pointer,  is  a  large 
heavy  creature,  out  at  the  elbows,  with  widely- 
spread  ugly  feet,  and  altogether  uncouth  in 
his  form  :  his  head  is  very  expansive,  orna¬ 
mented  with  large  pendent  ears,  while  his 
mouth  is  fringed  by  a  much  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  quantity  of  what  is  well  understood 
amongst  sportsmen  by  the  ievm  leather ;  and 
in  consequence  he  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
proximity  of  game  in  a  most  surprising  man¬ 
ner.  However,  it  will  easily  be  perceived, 
that,  as  his  legs  are  crooked,  his  body  ill- 
formed,  his  feet  spongy  and  widely  spread,  he 
is  utterly  incapable  of  that  continued  exer¬ 
tion  for  which  the  highly  improved  English 
pointer  is  remarkable.  Moreover,  he  growls 
at  the  hand  which  is  extended  to  caress  him, 
is  remarkably  ill-tempered,  and  always  seek¬ 
ing  a  quarrel  with  any  variety  of  his  tribe 
which  happen  to  fall  in  his  way ;  uniting 
obstinate  courage  with  great  strength,  few 
dogs  are  able  to  oppose  him  successfully.  He 
is  further  remarkable  for  his  propensity  to 
chase  hares ;  we  have  seen  many  Spanish 
pointers  in  the  field,  the  greater  part,  though 
as  steady  as  possible  to  birds,  almost  uniform¬ 
ly  broke  away  if  a  hare  happened  to  move. 
Having  remarked  that  the  Spanish  pointer  is 
the  original  of  the  varieties  which  are  met 
with  in  diflerent  countries  and  places,  it  may 
be  further  observed,  that,  considered  in  the 
aggregate,  these  dogs  approach  the  hound 
ramification,  and  have  occasionally  been 
designated  Pointing  Howids. 

The  Portuguese  Pointer — (or  at  least  such 
of  these  dogs  as  have  fallen  under  our  observa¬ 
tion),  presents,  with  a  lighter  form,  the  glaring 
defects  of  their  Spanish  progenitor,  namel}',  the 
defective  feet,  crooked  legs,  and  turbulent 
disposition.  Those  which  we  have  seen,  from 
their  more  fully  fringed  and  longer  tail,  as 


well  from  their  countenance,  indicated  a  cross 
of  the  sagacious  dog  of  Labrador.  Like  the 
Spaniard,  however,  they  soon  tire,  and  are 
much  inclined  to  chase  hares. 

The  dog  used  as  a  pointer  in  France  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  furrow  between  the  nostrils, 
by  which  these  tube-like  passages  are  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  separated,  and  which  gives  to  the  animal 
a  grotesque  and  even  an  unsightly  appearance. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  whence 
this  furrow  was  derived,  (but  should  feel 
extremely  obliged  to  any  Correspondent  who 
could  give  us  the  information)  which  has 
procured  for  the  dog  the  appellation  of  the 
Double-nosed  Pointer,  We  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  varieties  of  the  canine 
tribe  in  France  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  particular  strain  which,  united  to  the 
Spanish  pointer,  produced  the  dog  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  those  which  we  have  seen 
(and  we  have  shot  over  some  scores,  at 
various  periods)  have  been  better  formed 
and  more  active,  than  either  the  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  dog,  and  consequently 
capable  of  longer  continued  exertion :  how¬ 
ever,  like  their  patriarchal  progenitor,  and 
moic  distant  relative,  they  arc  very  quarrel¬ 
some,  and  generally  receive  the  caresses  of 
their  master  with  surliness,  instead  of  that  well 
expressed  pleasure  for  which  the  spaniel  is 
remarkable,  as  also  the  canine  race  in  general. 
Further,  they  are  much  given  to  chasing  hares. 
However,  the  notion,  inconsiderately  enter¬ 
tained  by  many,  that  the  double  nose,*’  as  it 
is  called,  tends  to  increase  the  acuteness  of 
their  olfactory  organs,  is  most  erroneous,  as 
the  sense  of  smell  is  foVind  precisely  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  expansiv»mess  of  the  head,  in 
the  dog,  and  also  in  evi  ^y  other  animal,  as 
anatomical  investigation  will  incontestibly 
demonstrate. 

The  Russian  Pointer.-  Something  more 
than  thirty  years  since,  whai  was  denominated 
a  Russian  Pointer,  was  inhoduced  to  our 
notice  by  a  much  esteemed  brother  sportsman, 
who,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is  still  able,  like 
Sonaervile,  to  enjoj  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
in  his  arm  chair,  and  his  appearance  was  by 
no  means  calculated  to  impress  upon  our 
minds  a  favourable  notion  of  his  performance 
in  the  field  ;  but  unquenchably  thirsting  for 
a  knowledge  of  whatever  might  conduce  to 
the  improvement  of  the  diversion  of  the  Trig¬ 
ger,  we  eagerly  accompanied  our  friend  to  the 
field— only  to  experience  disgust  at  the  semi¬ 
abortive  attempts  of  this  wretchedly-miserable 
apology  for  a  pointer.  We  may  perhaps  have 
seen  a  dozen  of  these  brutes,  which,  like  the 
people  whence  they  derived  their  grossly- 
misapplied  appellation,  are  very  uncouth 
very  rough,  imperturbably  stupid,  and,  by 
way  of  continuing  the  similarity  to  the  greatest 
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possible  extent,  will  generally  be  found  in¬ 
fected  with  loathsome  vermin.  The  Russian 
Pointer,  if  he  be  of  Russian  original,  which 
we  think  very  probable,  is  the  very  ugliest 
strain  of  the  water-spaniel,  his  attempts  at 
hunting,  or  trying  for  game,  offer  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  that  beautiful  animated  range  which 
marks  the  exertions  of  the  highly  improved 
pointer ;  on  the  contrary,  he  runs  awkwardly, 
with  his  nose  close  to  the  ground,  and  there¬ 
fore  frequently  springs  his  game.  The  dog 
in  question  may  answer  very  well  for  the 
vulgar  pursuit  of  the  coot  or  the  water  hen  ; 
but  he  possesses  much  the  same  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  pointer  as  a  methodist  minister 
to  that  of  a  genuine  honest  Englishman.  We 
have  not  seen  one  of  these  northern  barbarians 
in  the  field  for  the  last  fifteen  years. — A  pig 
may  be  taught  to  stand  at  game  ;  but  more  of 
this  hereafter. 

The  English  Pointer. — From  what  has  been 
stated,  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  the 
English  Pointer  must  have  inherited  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  Spanish  blood,  and  that 
much  of  it  still  circulates  in  his  veins  ;  but, 
though  our  terrestrial  ball  has  revolved  for 
centuries  since  the  Spanish  pointer  was  in¬ 
troduced  here,  we  entertain  scarcely  a  doubt, 
that  the  ardently-indefatigable  English  Sports¬ 
man,  finding  himtooslow  in  his  movements  and 
very  soon  fatigued,  had  recourse  to  the  hound 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  speed  as  well 
as  improving  his  powers  of  endurance.  The 
first  remove,  thus  obtained,  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  beyond  all  question,  but  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  characterises  the  pointers  of 
the  present  day  till  after  a  variety  of  crosses, 
directed  by  preserving  industry  and  skill.  Not 
only  the  various  classes  of  hounds  were  used, 
but  the  assistance  of  the  highly-bred  grey¬ 
hound  was  deemed  requisite ;  and  though 
it  was  evidently  found  necessary  to  wash  out 
much  of  his  blood,  yet  the  strain  frequently 
manifests  itself  in  the  long  rat-like  tail  and 
other  indications  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
But,  of  all  those  who  ever  made  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  improvementofthe  pointer  their  study, 
none  exceeded  in  zeal  and  perseverance  the 
author  of  the  “  Sportsman's  Cyclopedia,"  the 

Shooter’s  Companion,"  &c.  Cradled  as  a 
sportsman,  he  imbibed  an  invincible  passion 
for  the  chase  in  all  its  ramifications,  which  he 
has  ardently  pursued  through  the  rugged  path 
of  life,  and  still  continues  to  cherish  and  en¬ 
joy.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  use  a  gun, 
the  pointers  which  he  followed  were  large 
heavy  animals,  possessing  three-fourths  Span¬ 
ish  blood,  and  exhibiting  qualities  and  temper 
precisely  in  proportion.  Impatient  of  com¬ 
parative  inferiority  with  any  of  his  friends — 
or  rather  perhaps  panting  for  unquestionable 
excellence — his  attention  was  turned  towards 
the  improvement  of  his  pointers ;  but  either 
from  lack  of  knowledge  or  other  cause,  he 
experienced  nothing  but  the  most  miserable 
disappointment  for  some  time;  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  unfortunate  in  his  early  notions  in  re¬ 


gard  to  the  form  of  the  head.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  was  the  custom, 
or  the  fashion,  or  both,  to  regard  a  large  ex¬ 
pansive  head  as  not  merely  the  reverse  of 
beauty,  but  a  sort  'of  blemish  ;  and,  incon¬ 
siderately  adopting  this  monstrouslyridiculous 
idea,  he  found  himself,  after  several  years' 
experimental  crossing,  in  possession  ot  a  set 
of  dogs  with  compressed  heads,  considered 
handsome^  forsooth  !  giddy  and  uncertain  to  a 
most  vexatious  extent;  because,  being  thus 
deprived  of  a  sufficient  breadth  and  expansion 
of  the  requisite  organs  (of  smell)  the  opera¬ 
tive  functions  were  inadequate  to  the  due  and 
satisfactory  performance  of  that  duty  which 
they  thus  vainly  essayed  to  perform ;  in  the 
language  of  the  school,  their  rioses  were  had. 
However,  reflection  induced  him  to  hark  back: 
he  was  convinced  there  could  be  no  eft'ect 
without  a  cause: — wbat,  therefore,  was  the 
source  whence  the  Spanish  pointer  derived 
his  unequivocally  acknowledged  superior 
powers  of  smell  ?  to  use  the  words  of  a  would- 
be-thought  genius,  whose  spurious  inventionsy 
however,  will  not  give  to  his  memory  an  en¬ 
viable  jimmortality,  it  “  struck  us  like  light¬ 
ning,"  that  the  large  expansive  head  of  the 
surly  Spaniard  would  afford  him  the  desired 
information.  Therefore,  Chance,  five  years 
old,  a  genuine  Spanish  pointer,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  condemned.  Dissection  exhibited  the 
small  white  cords  which  constitute  the  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves  or  organs,  or  rather  perhaps  which 
receive  and  convey  the  impression  of  scent 
to  the  brain,  in  vast  numbers  ;  hence  thesupe- 
riority  already  noticed.  However,  for  satis¬ 
factory  elucidation  more  sacrifices  were  ren¬ 
dered  indispensable  :  in  short,  after  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  variety  of  heads,  it  was  found  the 
olfaotory  nerves  or  organs  were  numerous 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of 
the  head,  and  therefore,  as  the  heads  narrowed, 
the  cords  in  question  diminished,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  powers  of  smell  became  inferior 
in  the  same  degree  : — the  Spanish  pointer  and 
the  narrow-headed  high-bred  greyhound  may 
be  regarded  as  the  two  extremes  :  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  delightfully  satisfactory ! 

The  difficulty  which  presented  itself  was  to 
unite  a  head  sufficiently  expansive  with  a  form 
calculated  for  celerity  and  endurance.  In 
the  course  of  his  experiment,  the  writer  to 
whom  we  have  alluded,  procured  pointers 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal :  he  had 
recourse  to  his  sporting  friends  in  this  country, 
and  introduced  the  Leicestershire  and  York¬ 
shire  blood  into  his  kennel :  and  after  sixteen 
years  of  crossing  and  recrossing,  he  produced 
pointers  from  whose  perfoimanees  he  experi¬ 
enced  the  utmost  satistaction ;  the  group 
which  embelishes  our  present  number  is  offer¬ 
ed  as  a  specimen.  He  happenedjaccidentally 
to  meet  with  a  pointer  on  board  a  Spanish 
vessel  in  the  harbour  of  Liverpool,  whom  the 
Captain  represented  as  the  best  blood  in 
Spain.  It  was  the  most  shapely  Spanish 
pointer  which  he  had  seen,  and  he  therefore 
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procured  it.  AVhite  was  the  dog's  prevailing 
colour,  singularly  spotted — hence  the  spots, 
observable  in  the  portraits  united  in  our  em¬ 
bellishment.  He  was  put  to  a  liver-coloured 
bitch,  and  the  whelps  manil’ested  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  sire,  in  form,  colour,  and  disposition ; 
yet,  they  were  an  improvement  upon  the 
Spaniaid  ;  their  legs  and  teet  were  superior  ; 
they  were  more  active  and  much  fleeter  ;  still 
they  were  not  satisfactory — it  was  evident 
much  rernained  to  be  accomplished  before 
that  combination  of  qualities  could  be  obtained 
so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  improvement.  One 
of  the  litter  deserves  particular  notice ;  it  was  a 
dog  whelp,  the  largest  amongst  them,  and 
ultimately  became  a  very  powerful  animal  j 
the  head  appeared  disproportionately  large, 
and  from  an  early  period  of  life,  Frank  (for 
such  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  distin¬ 
guished)  evinced  extraordinary  sagacity.  By 
the  time  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
months,  he  knew  the  poultry,  pigs,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  the  live  stock,  of  his  master ;  nor 
would  he  suffer  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger : 
he  was  an  excellent  physiognomist,  and  for¬ 
bid  the  approach  of  suspicious  persons  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  be  mistaken — and 
that  too  with  a  determination  to  accomplish 
his  object  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  be¬ 
came  much  attached  to  the  female  part  of  the 
family,  and  particularly  to  the  smaller  children. 
Though  ill-tempered,  and  for  ever  growling, 
the  children  pulled  him  about,  and  took  all 
kinds  of  liberties  with  him,  notonly  withimpu- 
nity,  but  apparently  with  pleasure  to  the  dog, 
ashe  neverseemed  so  happy  as  undersuch  cir¬ 
cumstances.  To  a  little  girl  of  delicate  health 
(six  years  of  age)  he  became  uncommonly  at¬ 
tached  :  he  attended  her  in  all  her  little  excur¬ 
sions,  watched  her  motions  with  the  most 
jealous  attention,  scrutinized  the  approach  of 
every  stranger  with  threatening  suspicion, 
and  would  allow  no  person  to  come  near  his 
charge  unless  he  felt  satisfied  no  evil  was  to 
be  apprehended.  On  this  account  the  dog 
became  a  great  favourite  ;  but  unfortunately 
there  were  shades  in  his  character  of  an  op¬ 
posite  kind;  he  was  most  assiduous  in  search¬ 
ing  for  eggs,  which  he  very  greedily  devoured  ; 
even  if  the  hen  were  sitting  on  the  nest,  it  af¬ 
forded  no  defence  against  his  depredations ; 
while  any  strange  fowl  which  happened  to  come 
upon  the  premises,  he  instantly  killed ;  he 
was  a  most  accomplished  thief  in  every  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  from  these  evil  propensities  it  was 
found  impossible  to  restrain  him. 

In  the  field  this  dog  evinced  sagacity,  and 
an  exquisiteness  of  the  olfactory  organs  or  pow¬ 
ers  of  smell  seldom  witnessed  ;  but,  although 
he  set  winged  game  very  steadily,  he  chased 
hares  in  the  most  obstinate  manner;  on  the 
whole,  he  was  very  unruly  in  the  field,  and 
on  that  account  his  services  as  a  pointer  were 
soon  dispensed  with,  though  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  tetain  a  little  of  his  blood. 

A  dog  which  the  same  gentleman  procured 
from  Portugal  was  awkardly  formed,  with  feet 


remarkable  for  breadth,  looseness,  and  the 
very  large  size  of  the  ball — expressively  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  term  spongy.  This  dog  proved 
very  steady,  but  soon  became  fatigued,  as 
may  be  easily  supposed  from  the  form  and 
quality  of  his  feet. 

The  French  double-nosed  pointers,  were 
uniformly  found  unruly,  very  hard,  and,  like 
the  Spanish  dog,  as  quarrelsome  as  possible, 
generally  growling  under  the  caresses  even  of 
their  master.  The  faulty  legs  and  feet  of  these 
animals  were  improved  by  repeated  crossings  ; 
but,  while  the  French  blood  was  allowed  to 
predominate,  they  proved  headstrong  and  un¬ 
pleasant  in  the  field,  and  were  particularly 
unpleasant  on  the  moors,  where  the  business 
of  shooting  should  be  conducted  as  quietly  as 
possible. 

To  be  brief  :  after  persevering  for  sixteen 
years,  and  having  recourse  to  every  strain 
which  appeared  likely  to  promote  the  object 
in  view,  the  author  of  the  Sportman's  Cyclo¬ 
pedia,  &c.  &c.  became  possessed  of  pointers 
from  which  he  derived  that  satisfaction  which 
he  had  so  ardently  and  so  perseveringly 
sought,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
approved  by  the  most  fastidious  disciple  of 
the  trigger. 

Di,  a  liver-colour  and  white  pointer  bitch, 
was  the  first  animal  of  the  kind  with  which 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  ;  she  was  remark¬ 
able  for  depth  of  chest,  strength  of  loins,  well 
formed  limbs,  large  handsome  head,  and  in¬ 
deed,  for  all  those  essential  requisites,  which 
are  so  admirably  exemplified  in  the  group 
which  forms  our  present  embellishment.  She 
was  the  dam  of  the  recumbent  figure  (Bob) 
as  well  as  of  the  figure  to  the  right  (Moll,  the 
sister  of  Bob)  ;  superior  pointers  the  world 
never  saw  ;  the  figure  to  the  left  (Don)  is 
nearly  allied  by  blood,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  of  the  same  family,  as  his  appearance  sufti- 
ciently  indicates. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  re¬ 
quisite  improvement  of  the  feet ;  and,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
Somervile,  so  generally  correct  in  his  notions 
on  dogs  used  for  the  sports  of  the  field,  fell 
into  a  most  egregious  error  in  regard  to  the 
form  of  their  feet.  He  shall  speak  for  him¬ 
self  ; — 

“  - - 1— See  there,  with  countenance  blithe. 

And  with  a  courtly  grin,  the  fawning  hound. 

Salutes  thee  cowering,  his  wide  opening  nose. 

Upwards  he  curls,  and  his  large  slowblack  eye?. 

Melt  in  soft  blandishment  and  huinblejoy  ! 

His  glossyskin,  or  yellowpied  or  blue, 

In  light  or  shades  by  nature’s  pencil  drawn. 

Reflects  the  various  tints  ;  his  ears  and  legs 
Fleckt  here  and  there,  in  gay  enamell’d  pride. 

Rival  the  speckled  pard  ;  his  rushgrown  tail. 

O’er  his  broad  back,  bends  in  an  ample  arch  ; 

On  shoulders  clean,  upright  and  firm  he  stands  ; 

yi\9  round  cat  foot,  straight  hams,  and  widespread  thighs*, 

And  his  lowdropping  chest,  confess  his  siiCcd, 

His  strength,  his  wind,  or  on  the  steepy  hill. 

Or  far  extended  plain  ;  in  every  part 
So  well  proportioned  that  the  nicer  skill 
Of  Phidias  himself  can’t  blame  thy  choice. 

Ot  such  compose  thy  pack.  But  here  a  mean 
Observe,  nor  the  large  hound  prefer,  of  size 
Gigantic  ;  he  in  the  thick  woven  covert 
Painfully  tugs,  or  in  the  thorny  brake, 

Torn  and  embarrassed,  bleeds  ;  but,  if  too  small, 
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TIic  pigmy  brood  in  every  furrow  swims; 

Moil’d  ill  the  clogging  clav,  panting  they  lay 

-liehind  inglorious;  or  else,  shivering  creep, 

Benuin'd  and  faint,  beneath  the  shclt’ring  thorn. 

For  hounds  of  middle  size,  active  and  strong. 

Will  better  answer  all  thy  various  ends. 

And  crown  thy  pleasing  labours  with  success.” 

Somervile’s  description  relates  to  the 
hound  ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  form,  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  every  kind  of  dog  used  in  the 
sports  of  tlie  field,  and  particularly  to  the 
pointer: — it  is  as  correct  as  possible — except 
the  “  round  cat  foot.’*  It  would  appear 
strange  how  Somerville,  so  acute  and  cor¬ 
rectly  accurate  in  general,  should  have  been 
led  into  a  mistake  so  palpably  egregious,  as 
to  recommend  the  “  round  cat  foot"’  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  speed  in  the  dog;  it  is  equally 
strange  that  the  celebrated  Hugo  Meynell, 
the  accomplished  Beckford,  and  indeed  all 
successive  fox-hunters,  should  have  proceeded 
upon  so  monstrous  a  paradox  in  the  breeding 
of  their  hounds.  Such  a  formation  of  the  feet 
is  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  mechanical  or 
animal  organization  of  the  cat  kind,  but  when 
the  structure  of  the  dog  is  considered,  and  the 
strongly-marked  difference  of  the  progressive 
motion  of  the  two  species  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count,  the  admirable  adaptation  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  glaring  incongruity  of  the  other, 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  with 
the  most  unqualified  conviction.  The  cat  (and 
so  of  all  animals  of  the  cat  kind)  is,  like  the 
rest  of  creation,  formed  for  its  mode  of  life. 
The  round  foot,  and  well  developed  toes,  of 
the  cat,  enable  it  to  creep  stealthily  upon  its 
prey,  while  by  this  peculiarity  of  formation, 
it  retracts  or  draws  in  the  instruments  (the 
talons  or  claws)  by  which  it  is  to  seize  and 
secure  it.  When  within  reach,  the  cat  springs 
upon  its  victim,  the  propulsive  force  of  which 
results  from  the  form  and  extraordinary  power 
of  the  hind  legs  or  quarters.  In  this  opera¬ 
tion,  or  rather  combination  of  operations,  the 
cat  is  assisted  by  that  flexibility  of  the  body, 
particularly  of  the  back  bone,  that  contrac¬ 
tion  and  tension,  which  will  be  vainly  sought 
in  the  canine  tribe.  In  fact,  the  two  animals 
are  so  distinctly  marked  in  form,  manner,  and 
motion,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  one,  the 
round  foot,  for  instance,  becomes  preposterous, 
if  not  monstrous,  in  the  other. 

Having  already  remarked,  that  breeders  of 
hounds  suffered  themselves  to  be  inconsider¬ 
ately  led  astray  by  the  erroneous  doctrine  of 
Somervile,  we  must  here  observe,  it  brings  to 
our  mind  an  incident  which  may  be  related 
as  illustrative  of  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion.  When  Mr.  Osbaldeston  was  master  of 
the  Quorndon  establishment  for  the  second 
time,  we  happened  to  be  in  the  kennel,  and, 
amongst  other  hounds  which  attracted  our  at¬ 
tention,  was  Pilot,  a  middle  sized  dog,  but 
remarkable  for  bone ;  the  upper  part  of  his 
fore  leg  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  thick  as 
our  wrist,  to  which  the  “  round  cat  foot”  pre¬ 
sented  a  grotesque  appendage.  We  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  must  be  dead  sloiv ;  and  on 
liinting  our  opinion,  we  were  given  to  under¬ 
stand  he  did  not  run  well  up,  and  had  by  no 


means  answered  the  expectations  formed  from 
his  extraordinary  developement  of  bone.  How 
was  it  possible?  his  fore  legs  and  feet  were 
an  absolute  malformation  ! 

For  a  correct  idea  of  the  perfection  of  the 
foot  of  the  pointer,  we  should  steadily  keep  in 
view  the  long  wiry  narrow  toe,  and  indeed 
the  altogether  exquisite  formation  of  the  foot 
of  the  hare : — Whence  arises  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  speed  (and  also  strength)  of  this  sur¬ 
prising  little  animal,  but  from  that  peculiarity 
of  conformation  for  which  it  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished?  The  hare  has  no  ball  to  her 
foot ;  the  dog  cannot  be  divested  of  this 
cushion  like  appendage ;  but,  in  breeding, 
nothing  should  be  negected  that  will  be  likely 
to  reduce  its  size  and  softness  (so  conspicuous 
in  the  Spanish  pointer)  as  well  as  to  lengthen 
and  harden  the  toes.  When  the  foot  of  the 
pointer  is  formed  so  as  to  approach  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  of  the  hare,  his  limbs  strong 
and  straight,  his  chest  “  low  dropping,’"  loins 
broad,  &c.  he  will  go  through  a  lengthened 
degree  of  exertion  which  would  be  regarded 
as  impossible,  by  tliose  who  have  paid  but 
slight  attention  to  the  subject. 

We  are  told  it  w  as  an  Earl  of  Surrey  that 
first  taught  the  dog  to  set  or  stand  at  game, 
but  which  of  these  Earls  the  writer  has  not 
condescended,  or  has  not  been  able  perhaps,  to 
inform  us ;  however,  the  original  date  of  this 
transaction  amounts  to  nothing,  since,  who¬ 
ever  may  lay  claim  to  the  authorship,  the  idea 
arose,  beyond  all  question,  from  the  following 
circumstance  : — All  dogs  that  will  hunt  will 
be  found,  while  young  to  dash  headlong  into 
their  game  and  force  it  to  spring :  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  period,  when  they  find  they 
cannot  catch  it  by  pursuit,  they  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  as  soon  as  they  recognize  the  scent,  to 
draw  more  warily  upon  it,  and,  after  having 
made  a  near  approach,  they  will  pause  for  a 
few  seconds,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
spot,  if  possible,  where  it  lies  concealed,  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  it  before  it  springs. 
Hence  originated  the  notion  of  the  setting 
dog  : — his  temporary  pause  was  improved  into 
a  steady  point. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  make  any  dog 
set  or  point,  that  will  hunt ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted,  there  are  various 
kinds  of  these  animals,  wdiich,  however 
steadily  they  may  point  the  game,  are  not 
well  calculated  for  what  the  French  call  La 
Chasse  au  Fusil ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  grouse  on  the  rugged  blue 
mountains  of  the  north,  or  the  pattridge  in 
the  inclosures  and  more  cultivated  grounds. 
A  dog  for  the  purpose  in  question  should  have 
an  elegant  lofty  range,  should  possess  consi¬ 
derable  speed,  as  well  as  strength  and  spirit 
to  endure  long  and  fatiguing  exertion.  For 
such  a  combination  the  well-bred  pointer, 
(such,  for  instance, as  adorns  our  present  num¬ 
ber)  is  well,  we  might  say,  pre-eminently, 
calculated  ;  for,  although  there  are  sportsmen 
to  be  met  with  who  prefer  the  setter  to  the 
pointer,  on  account  of  his  superior  strength 
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and  hardihood,  yet  we  eannot  give  in  to  such 
an  opinion  ;  since,  as  these  qualities,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  enduring  exertion  or  fatigue,  are  the 
result  of  animal  organization,  so,  when  the 
pointer  is  bred  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  will  be 
lound  equal  to  the  setter  in  streiigth  and  en¬ 
durance,  superior  in  the  acuteness  of  his  ol¬ 
factory  organs,  and  steadier  also. 

The  pointers  whose  portraits  accompany 
this  publication,  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
master  into  the  field  as  soon  as  their  strength 
would  enable  them,  before  they  could  manage 
to  surmount  the  ditches,  over  which  they  had 
frequently  to  be  lifted.  They  taught  or  broke 
themselves  into  the  business  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  pursue,  and  were  never  terrified  by 
the  whip  ot  the  professed  dog-breaker.  The 
author  of  the  Sportsman’s  Cyclopedia,  &c.  &c. 
generally  contrived  to  have  his  whelps  brought 
forth  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the 
early  part  of  March  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  hay 
was  cleared  off  the  ground,  he  allowed  them 
to  follow  him  into  the  fields,  where  they  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  hunt,  and  very  soon  to  set 
young  partridges  which  might  be  found  run¬ 
ning  in  the  after-grass  towards  evening,  very 
steadily.  This  was  adopting  the  admirable 
maxim,  ‘‘  Train  up  a  child,”  &c.  and  thus, 
without  trouble,  his  young  pointers  might  be 
.said  to  educate  themselves  ;  and,  it  may  be 
justly  observed,  that  self-acquirement,  or 
self-acquired  education,  uniformly  makes  the 
most  lasting  and  the  most  perfect  impression 
on  the  mind.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  of  September,  they  were  shot  over,  and 
taken  out  regularly  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  dogs 
which  slip  so  naturally  into  the  method  ofpoint- 
ing,  acquire  afterwards  too  much  set ;  this, 
however,  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  :  ill-bred 
dogs  will  frequently  be  guilty  of  the  incurable 
fault  just  mentioned  (and  in  fact  an  ill-bred 
dog  is  very  seldom  worth  keeping)  ;  but  the 
breed  of  dogs  under  consideration,  three  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  or  samples  of  which  we  have 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  never 
contracted  the  lazy,  evil,  degenerate  habit 
of  pointing  at  nothing^  if  such  an  anomaly 
may  be  allowed;  on  the  contrary,  their  in¬ 
dex  was  as  true  as  the  gnomon  of  the  sun  dial ; 
while  their  backing^  down  charge,  and  uni¬ 
form  obedience,  mode  of  ranging,  &c.  &c. 
were  as  perfect  as  possible  :  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  perfection  of  the  pointer :  better 
dogs  for  the  gun  were  never  seen  ;  as  far  as 
relates  to  beauty  of  form,  we  will  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

However,  let  it  be  Avell  remembered  by 
those  who  are  desirous  to  breed  pointers,  (and 
the  same  rule  will  apply  to  every  variety  of 
the  canine  tribe)  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  because  the  best  possible  breed  has 
been  obtained,  it  can  be  continued  or  propa¬ 
gated  in  perfection  inclusively,  or  upon  the 
in-and-in  system  of  procreation  ;  so  far  from 
this,  recourse  must  be  frequently  had  to  strains 
as  remote  as  possible  from  any  degree  of  con¬ 


sanguinity  ;  and,  although  an  occasional  in 
cestuous  dip  may  be  advisable,  particularly 
on  the  score  of  beauty,  circumspection  and 
judgment  should  be  exercised  on  such  occa 
sions,  or  the  most  injurious  consequences  can 
scarcely  fail  to  result.  Even  in  having  re 
course  to  crosses  from  strange  bloody  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  the  individuals  so  as 
to  secure  the  utmost  beauty  of  form  as  well  as 
every  other  requisite ;  if,  on  one  side,  there 
happen  defect,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
neutralize  or  correct  it,  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  part  or  quality,  on  the  other.  If  pointers 
are  bred  absolutely  in-and-in,  they  will  be 
found  gradually  to  lose  their  faculties,  will 
become  diseased,  and  in  a  short  time,  will  be 
utterly  incapable  of  continuing  their  species. 
Further,  let  those  who  breed  pointers  keep  in 
mind  the  prepondetating  influence  of  the 
male,  particularly  where  recourse  may  be  had 
to  a  strain  utterly  unconnected  by  the  slightest 
degree  of  consanguinity  ;  also,  it  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  observed,  that  the  females  of  a 
litter  will  present  a  strong  likeness  of  the  sire, 
while  those  of  the  opposite  sex  will  be  found 
to  approximate  the  dam  ;  observations,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  generally  applicable  to 
animated  nature. 

We  have  heard  inconsiderate  sportsmen  re¬ 
commend  a  cross  with  the  setter.  We  have 
witnessed  the  experiment  of  this  incongruous 
conjunction  repeatedly  ;  one  good  dog  in  five 
hundred  may  be  thus  obtained  ;  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  offspring  of  the  pointer  and  setter  are 
very  unruly,  very  obstinate,  and  very  rarely 
indeed  worth  the  trouble  of  rearing.* 

What  are  well  understood  amongst  sports¬ 
men  by  the  term  cross-bred  dogs,  we  regard 
with  contempt,  though  an  extraordinary  ani¬ 
mal  (one  in  ten  thousand  perhaps)  has  been 
occasionally  thus  produced.  The  late  Col. 
Thornton’s  Dash,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  semi-mongrels.  Dash  was  produced  by 
a  cross  of  the  foxhound  with  a  highly  bred 
pointer  bitch  ;  he  was  remarkable  for  his  style 
of  ranging  upon  the  moors,  as  well  as  for  his 
superior  method  of  finding  game;  he  was 
eqjially  excellent  in  partridge  shooting,  and 
backed  other  dogs  as  steadily  as  possible. 
This  dog  vvas  sold  to  the  late  Sir  Fichard 
Symons  tor  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds’ 
worth  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  which 
had  been  purchased  at  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  sale,  a  hogshead  of  claret,  an  elegant 
gun,  and  a  pointer  ;  with  a  stipulation  that  if 
any  accident  befel  him,  as  might  render  him 
unfit  to  hunt,  he  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
Colonel  for  fifty  guineas.  Dash  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  break  his  leg ;  he  was  therefore  sent 
to  Colonel  Thornton,  who  paid  the  fifty- 
guineas,  and  kept  the  dog  as  a  stallion:  from 
whom,  however,  a  single  whelp  worth  keep- 


*  Should  any  of  our  brethren  of  the  trigger  wish 
for  further  information  (privately)  on  the  .subject,  a 
letter  directed  to  our  Office,  19,  Old  Boswell  Court, 
Sttand,  London,  for  the  Author  of  the  Sportsman’s 
Cyclopedia,  will  be  sure  to  reach  its  destination. 
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ing  was  never  procured.  Nor  was  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  likely ;  the  stock  of  these  cross¬ 
bred  dogs  is  uniformly  good  for  nothing. 

The  late  Rev.  W.  Daniel,  compiler  of  the 
Rural  Sports  (which,  if  the  plates  be  excepted, 
is  one  of  the  most  ill-digested  farragos  that 
ever  disgraced  a  scribbler,  or  insulted  the  ge¬ 
nuine  sportsman;)  extols  Colonel  Thornton^s 
Dash  as  a  dog  from  which  to  procure  superior 
pointers  ;  while  in  the  same  volume,  at  some 
pages  distance,  he  gives  a  striking  specimen  of 
physiological  ignorance,  and  consequent  in¬ 
capacity  for  the  task  which  he  had  under¬ 
taken.  “  Upon  no  account  (says  he)  accept 
or  keep  a  spaniel  (it  is  needless  to  tell  a 
sportsman  not  to  breed  from)  which  has  any 
taint  of  the  hound  in  his  pedigree ;  although 
for  generations  back,  they  will  be  sure  to 
hunt  hare  in  preference  to  winged  game,  and 
the  stock  may  be  crossed  everlastingly,  may 
attain  beauty,  strength,  symmetry,  yet  this 
latent  spark  of  the  harrier  will  never  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  they  will  always  shew  their 
predilection  for  hare  whenever  they  have  an 
opportunity,  and  this  generally  happens  when 
their  goodness  is  most  required ;  namely,  in 
cover,  where  the  winged  game  is  preserved, 
and  there,  for  the  most^  part,  hares  are  also  in 
the  greatest  plenty.  A  stronger  instance 
could  not  be  well  exhibited,  than  in  the 
spaniels  of  the  deceased  Lord  Waltham 
and  Mr.  Hoare :  a  road  only  parted  the  seats 
of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  their  gamekeepers 
frequently  shot  in  the  woods  together :  their 
dogs  were  equally  handsome  ;  but  those  of 
the  former  would  drive  hares  the  day  through, 
and  consequently  sprung  everything  that  ac¬ 
cidentally  laid  in  their  course  ;  whilst  those 
of  the  latter  no  more  ran  hares  than  they  did 
sheep  ;  they  would  indeed  find  the  hares,  but 
follow  no  farther  than  they  could  see  them  : 
they  were  always  in  their  places,  twisting 
around  every  stub  with  that  agility,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  such  fineness  of  nose,  that  neither 
woodcock  nor  pheasant  could  escape  their 
search.  Lord  Waltham^s  spaniel  bitches  had 
originally  a  cross  of  the  beagle,  and  although 
this  was  tried  to  be  remedied  by  resorting  to 
the  best  dogs,  the  tendency  to  hare  could 
never  be  removed. What  ridiculous,  what 
preposterous,  nonsense  ! 

To  say  nothing  of  the  reverend  gentleman^s 
ignorance  of  our  vernacular  idiom,  or  his  ill- 
defined  notion  of  the  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  English  language,  what  does  this 
prove?  Why,  that  Lord  Waltham^s  keepers, 
like  W.  Daniel,  did  not  understand  their 
business.  “  The  tendency  to  hare  could  never 
be  removed:'’  indeed  !  Then  how  came  the 
tendency  to  fox  to  be  subdued  in  Colonel 
Thornton^s  Dash  ?  But,  above  all,  how  came 
the  tendency  to  hare  to  be  subdued  in  our 
pointers,  since  the  very  best  of  them  have  a 
^  cross  of  the  hound  ?  It  would  seem  strange 
indeed,  if  spaniels  could  not  be  prevented 
from  chasing  hares,  since  the  foxhound,  the 
most  hardy  and  intractable  perhaps  of  any  of 
the  dog  tribe  used  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  is 


not  only  restrained  from  pursuing  hares,  but 
also  from  following  any  other  animal,  and 
kept  as  steady  as  possible  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  fox. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the 
sagacity  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  and  the 
Poodle  extolled  to  the  skies,  but  they  are  not 
superior  to  the  well  bred  pointer  in  intellec¬ 
tual  capacity  :  indeed,  this  quality,  by  what¬ 
ever  name  it  may  be  distinguished,  will  be 
found  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  expansion 
of  the  head ;  and,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  regulated 
upon  a  similar  principle,  a  person  who  has 
duly  considered  the  subject,  will  be  able  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurf.te  opinion  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  by  the  appearance  of  the 
animal. 

The  recumbent  figure  in  the  engraving 
(Bob)  was  remarkably  sagacious  ;  he  pos¬ 
sessed  canine  discrimination  in  the  superla¬ 
tive  degree.  On  returning  home  from  shoot¬ 
ing,  in  passing  a  pit,  a  couple  of  wild  ducks 
rose  from  it :  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
frequently  alluded  in  the  course  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  the  owner  of  the  dog,  brought  them  down 
one  with  each  barrel.  One  of  them  fell  into 
the  w  ater.  The  gentleman  was  aecompanied 
by  three  pointers,  one  of  which  was  the  dog 
just  mentioned;  but,  as  the  coming  upon 
these  ducks  was  a  mere  aecident,  and  the  pit 
being  overhung  wdth  trees,  and  fringed  with 
brushwood,  the  dogs,  though  put  on  the  qui 
vive^  were  not  exactly  aware  for  what  the  gun 
had  been  diseharged.  How  to  get  the  duck 
out  of  the  water  became  the  object  of  consi¬ 
deration  :  Bob,  though  not  fond  of  taking 
water,  had  repeatedly  fetched  a  wounded  or 
dead  bird  out  of  it,  nevertheless.  At  length, 
by  lifting  the  dog  in  his  arms,  his  master  con¬ 
trived  to  shew  Bob  the  floating  object  which 
he  was  desirous  to  obtain.  The  dog  entered 
the  water  immediately,  swam  up  to  it,  took  it 
in  his  mouth — but  he  no  sooner  perceived  it 
was  not  his  legitimate  game  than  he  spurned 
it  with  contempt — he  returned  without  the 
duck,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to  fetch  it  out : 
a  partridge  he  would  have  brought  out  with¬ 
out  hesitation. 

A  sportsman  ought  never  to  lend  a  pointer, 
since  a  dog,  whatever  his  good  qualities  may 
be,  will  not  serve  a  stranger  either  so  willingly 
or  so  well,  as  his  master,  and  returns  home 
all  the  worse  for  the  indiscreet  experiment. 
However,  a  friend  being  very  importunate, 
the  owner  of  the  pointers  whose  portraits  ac¬ 
company  the  present  number,  after  some  he¬ 
sitation,  agreed  to  accommodate  him  with 
Bob,  who  was  well  advanced  in  life,  had  seen 
an  abundance  of  game  fall  before  him,  and  was 
a  finished  adept  at  his  business.  The  gentle¬ 
man  prepared  for  the  field,  and  the  dog,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  shooting  jacket,  gun,  &c.  accom¬ 
panied  him  without  hesitation.  In  about  two 
hours  the  dog  was  observed,  at  the  distance 
of  several  fields,  returning  home  very  leisurely 
and  very  unconcernedly — and  home  he  came, 
followed  in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  by 
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the  gentleman.  It  was  easy  to  guess  what 
had  occurred.  The  gentleman  had  not  killed 
a  bird  ;  but  on  repeatedly  missing,  the  dog 
began  to  testify  symptoms  of  uneasiness  and 
dissatisfaction  ;  and,  at  length,  after  some 
half-score  shots  had  been  wasted,  Bob  un¬ 
ceremoniously  gave  up  and  returned  home. 
The  lender  was  prepared  for  such  a  result. 
He  was  aware  his  friend  was  a  very  indiff  erent 
shot ;  and  as  the  dog  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
observing  the  game  fall  when  the  gun  fired, 
he  concluded  Bob  would  suspend  his  exertions 
when  he  found  them  unavailing. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  any  dog 
which  will  hunt  may  be  taught  to  set.  We 
once  saw  an  animal  bred  between  the  water 
spaniel  and  the  shepherd’s  dog  that  pointed 
partridges  as  steadily  as  possible.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  as  if  this  manoeuvre  or  act  of 
pointing,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  sense  of 
smell,  is  not  exactly  confined  to  the  dog  tribe, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  render  mani¬ 
fest;  which,  however,  we  should  not  intro¬ 
duce,  were  not  its  authenticity  placed  beyond 
all  doubt.  A  black  sow,  belonging  to  Richard 
Toomer,  acquired  the  knack  of  pointing. 
Slut  was  bred  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire, 
and  was  of  that  sort  of  hog  which  maintain 
themselves  upon  the  wild  productions  of  the 
Forest,  except  when  they  have  young,  when 
they  require  extra  food  for  a  few  weeks.  She 
was  given,  when  about  three  months  old,  by 
Thomas  to  his  brother,  Richard  Toomer 
(both  keepers  in  the  Forest)  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  her 
till  she  was  about  eighteen  months  old,  as 
she  had  not  produced  any  young :  she  was 
seldom  seen  near  the  lodge,  but  chanced  to 
be  observed  one  day  near  that  place,  when 
Thomas  Toomer  happened  to  be  there.  The 
brothers  were  concerned  together  in  breaking 
pointers  and  setters,  some  of  their  own  breed¬ 
ing,  and  others  which  w  ere  sent  from  different 
gentlemen ;  of  the  latter,  although  they  would 
stand  and  back,  many  were  so  indifferent  that 
they  would  neither  hunt,  nor  express  any 
satisfaction  when  birds  were  killed  and  placed 
before  them.  The  slackness  in  these  dogs 
first  suggested  the  idea,  that  by  the  same 
method  any  other  animal  might  be  taught  to 
stand,  and  do  as  well  as  one  of  those  huntless 
and  inactive  pointers.  At  this  instant  the 
sow  passed  by,  and  was  remarked  as  being 
extremely  handsome.  R.  Toomer  threw  her 
a  piece  or  two  of  oatmeal  roll,  for  which  she 
appeared  grateful  and  approached  very  near ; 
from  that  time  they  determined  to  make  a 
sporting  pig  of  her.  The  first  step  was  to 
give  her  a  name,  and  that  of  Slut  (given  in 
consequence  of  having  soiled  herself  in  a  bog) 
she  acknowledged  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  never  afterwards  forgot.  Within  a  fort 
night,  she  would  find  and  point  partridges 
and  rabbits,  and  her  training  was  much  for¬ 
warded  by  the  abundance  of  both  which  were 
found  near  the  lodge.  She  daily  improved, 


and  in  a  few  weeks  would  retrieve  birds  that 
had  ran  as  well  as  the  best  pointer;  nay,  her 
nose  was  superior  to  any  pointer  they  ever 
posse.ssed,  and  no  men  in  England  had  better. 
They  hunted  principally  on  the  moors  and 
heaths.  Slut  has  stood  partridges,  black 
game,  pheasants,  snipes,  and  rabbits,  in  the 
same  day,  but  was  never  known  to  point  a 
hare.  She  was  seldom  taken  by  choice  more 
than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  lodge,  but  has 
frequently  joined  them  when  out  with  their 
pointers,  and  continued  with  them  several 
hours.  She  has  sometimes  stood  a  jack-snipe 
when  all  the  pointers  had  passed  it.  She 
would  back  the  dogs  when  they  pointed ;  but 
the  dogs  refused  to  back  her  until  spoke  to, 
these  dogs  being  trained  to  make  a  general 
halt  when  the  word  was  given  whether  any 
dog  pointed  or  not ;  so  that  she  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of 
pointers.  In  consequence  of  the  dogs  not 
liking  to  hunt  when  she  was  with  them  (for 
they  dropped  their  sterns  and  shewed  symp¬ 
toms  of  jealousy)  she  did  not  very  often  ac¬ 
company  them,  except  for  the  novelty,  or 
when  she  accidentally  joined  them  in  the 
Forest.  The  pace  was  mostly  a  trot ;  and  she 
was  seldom  known  to  gallop,  except  when 
called  to  go  out  shooting  :  upon  which  occa¬ 
sion,  she  would  come  off  the  forest  home,  at 
full  stretch  (for  she  was  never  shut  up,  but  to 
prevent  being  out  of  the  sound  of  the  call  or 
whistle,  when  a  party  of  gentlemen  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  see  her  out  next  day,  and  which 
she  obeyed  as  readily  as  a  dog ;)  and  be  as 
much  elated  as  a  dog  upon  being  shewn  the 
game.  She  always  expressed  great  pleasure 
when  game,  either  dead  or  alive,  was  shewn 
to  her.  She  has  frequently  stood  a  a  single 
partridge  at  forty  yards  distance,  her  nose  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  bird  ;  after  standing  some 
considerable  time,  she  would  drop,  still  keep¬ 
ing  her  nose  in  a  direct  line  for  the  game, 
and  would  continue  in  that  position  until  the 
game  moved.  If  it  took  wing,  she  would 
come  up  to  the  place,  and  put  her  nose  down 
two  or  three  times  ;  but,  if  a  bird  ran  off,  she 
would  get  up,  go  to  the  place,  and  draw 
slowly  after  it ;  when  the  bird  stopped,  she 
would  stand  it  as  before.  The  Toomers  lived 
about  seven  miles  apart,  at  Rhinefield  and 
Broomey  Lodges  ;  Slut  has  many  times  gone 
by  herself  from  one  lodge  to  the  other,  as  if 
to  solicit  the  gratification  of  being  taken  out 
with  the  gun.  She  was  about  five  years  old 
when  her  master  died,  and  at  the  sale  of  his 
pointers,  &c.  she  was  purchased  by  Sir  H. 
Mildmay,  and  sent  to  Dogmersfield  Park, 
where  she  remained  some  years  :  she  was  last 
in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Sikes,  was  then 
ten  years  old,  and  had  become  fat  and  slug¬ 
gish,  but  would  point  game  as  well  as  before 
When  killed,  which  was  at  Bassilden  House, 
Slut  weighed  seven  hundred  pounds :  we 
envy  not  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  could 
order  the  slaughter  of  such  an  animal. 
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( From  Wilson  s  American  Ornithology.) 

Of  all  our  land  or  water  fowl  perhaps  none  afford 
the  sportsman  more  agreeable  amusement,-  or  a 
more  delicious  repast,  than  the  little  bird  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  This  amusement  is  indeed  temporary, 
lasting  only  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day  for  four 
or  five  weeks  in  each  year  ;  but  as  it  occurs  in  the 
most  agreeable  and  temperate  of  our  seasons,  is 
attended  with  little  or  no  fatigue  to  the  gunner, 
and  is  frequently  successful  ;  it  attracts  numerous 
followers,  and  is  pursued,  in  such  places  as  the 
bird  frequent,  with  great  eagerness  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Rail,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Virginia  the  t'ora,  and  in  South  Carolina 
the  Coot,  is  to  the  most  of  our  sportsmen  involved 
in  profound  and  inexplicable  mystery.  It  comes, 
they  know  not  whence  ;  and  goes,  they  know  not 
where.  No  one  can  detect  their  first  moment  of 
arrival ;  yet  all  at  once  the  reedy  shores  and  grassy 
marshes  of  our  large  rivers  swarm  with  them, 
thousands  being  sometimes  found  within  the 
space  of  a  few  acres.  These,  when  they  do  ven¬ 
ture  on  wing,  seem  to  fly  so  feebly,  and  in  such 
short  fluttering  flights  among  the  reeds,  aj  to 
render  it  highly  improboble  to  most  people  that 
could  possibly  make  their  way  over  an  exten¬ 
sive  tract  of  country.  Yet,  on  the  first  smart  frost 
that  occurs,  the  whole  suddenly  disappear  as  if 
they  had  never  been. 

To  account  for  these  extraordinary  phenomena 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mud  ;  but  as  this  is  every  year  dug 
into  by  ditches  and  people  employed  in  repairing 
the  banks,  without  any  of  those  sleepers  being 
found,  where  but  a  few  weeks  before  these  birds 
were  innumerable,  this  theory  has  been  generally 
abandoned.  And  here  their  researches  into  this 
mysterious  matter  generally  end  in  the  common 
exclamation  of  “  What  can  become  of  them  !” 
Some  profound  inquirers,  however,  not  discouraged 
with  these  difficulties,  have  prosecuted  their  re- 
seaiches  with  more  success  ;  and  one  of  those, 
living  a  few  years  ago  near  the  mouth  of  James 
river  in  Virginia,  where  the  Rail  or  Sora  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  has  (as  I  was  informed  on  the 
spot)  lately  discovered  that  they  change  into 
frogs !  having  himself  found  in  his  meadows  an 
animal  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  that  appeared  to 
be  neither  a  Sora  nor  a  frog ;  but,  as  he  expressed 
it,  “  something  between  the  two.’^  He  carried  it 
to  his  negroes,  and  afterwards  took  it  home,  where 
it  lived  three  days  ;  and  in  his  own  and  his 
engroes’  opinion,  it  looked  like  nothing  in  this 
world  but  a  real  Sora  changing  into  a  frog  ! 
W'hat  farther  confirms  this  grand  discovery  is  the 
well  known  circumstance  of  the  frogs  ceasing  to 
hollow  as  soon  as  the  Sora  comes  in  the  Fall. 

This  sagacious  discoverer,  however,  like  many 
others  renowned  in  history,  has  found  but  few 
supjiorters,  and  except  his  own  negroes,  has  not, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  made  a  single  convert  to  his 
opinion.  Matters  being  so  circumstanced,  and 


some  explanation  necessary,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
throw  a  little  more  light  on  the  Subject  by  a  simple 
detail  of  facts,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
theory  as  he  pleases. 

The  Rail  or  Sora  belongs  to  a  genus  of  birds,  of 
which  about  thirty  different  species  are  enume^ 
rated  by  naturalists  ;  and  those  are  distributed 
over  almost  every  region  of  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  general  character  of  these  is  every 
where  the  same.  They  run  swiftly,  fly  slowly,  and 
usually  with  the  legs  hanging  down ;  become  ex¬ 
tremely  fat  ;  are  fond  of  concealment ;  and, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  prefer  running  to  flying. 
Most  of  them  are  migratory,  and  abound  during 
the  summer  in  certain  countries,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  very  rarely  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them.  Of  this  last  the  Land  Rail  of  Britain  is  a 
striking  example.  This  bird,  which  during  the 
summer  months  may  be  heard  in  almost  every 
grass  and  clover  field  in  the  kingdom,  uttering  its 
common  note,  Crek,  crek,  from  sunset  to  a  late 
hour  in  the  night,  is  yet  unknown,  by  sight,  to 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants.  Its 
well  known  cry,”  says  Bewick,  “is  first  heard  as 
soon  as  the  grass  becomes  long  enough  to  shelter 
it,  and  continues  till  the  grass  is  cut;  but  the  bird 
is  seldom  seen,  for  it  constantly  skulks  among 
the  thickest  part  of  the  herbage,  and  runs  so 
nimbly  through  it,  winding  and  doubling  in  every 
direction,  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  near  it ;  when 
hard  pushed  by  the  dog,  it  sometimes  stops  short,  and 
squats  down,  by  which  means  its  too  eager  pursuer 
overshoots  the  spot,  and  loses  the  trace.  It  seldom 
springs  but  when  driven  to  extremity,  and  generally 
flies  with  it's  legs  hanging  down,  but  never  to  a 
great  distance ;  as  soon  as  it  alights  it  runs  off, 
and  before  the  fowler  has  reached  the  spot  the  bird 
is  at  a  considerable  distance. The  Water 
Crake,  or  Spotted  Rail  of  the  same  country,  which 
in  its  plumage  approaches  nearer  to  our  Rail,  is 
another  notable  example  of  the  same  general  habit 
of  the  genus.  “  Its  common  abode,’’  says  the 
same  writer,  “  is  in  low  swampy  grounds,  in 
which  are  pools  or  streamlets  overgrown  with 
willows,  reeds  and  rushes,  where  it  lurks  and 
hides  itself  with  great  circumspection  ;  it  is  wild, 
solitary  and  shy,  and  will  swim,  dive  or  skulk 
under  any  cover,  and  sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head,  rather  than  rise  before  the 
sportsman  and  his  dog.”  The  Water  Rail  of  the 
same  country  is  equally  noted  for  the  like  habits. 
In  short,  the  whole  genus  possess  this  strong  family 
character  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

These  three  species  are  well  known  to  migrate 
into  Britain  early  in  spring,  and  to  leave  it  for  the 
more  southern  parts  of  Europe  in  autumn.  Yet 
they  are  rarely  or  never  seen  on  their  passage  to 
or  from  the  countries  where  they  are  regularly  found 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  this  for  the 
very  same  reasons  that  they  are  so  rarely  seen  even 
in  the  places  where  they  inhabit. 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising,  that  the  re¬ 
gular  migrations  of  the  American  Rail  o?-  Sora 
should  in  like  manner  have  escaped  notice  in  a 
country  like  this,  whose  population  bears  so  small 
a  proportion  to  its  extent  ;  and  where  the  study  of 
natural  history  is  so  little  attended  to.  But  that 
these  migrations  do  actually  take  place,  from  north 
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to  south,  and-y/ce  versa,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  common  practice  of  thousands  of  other  species 
of  birds  less  solicitous  of  concealment,  and  also 
from  the  following  facts. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  I  killed 
two  of  these  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  in  Georgia,  where  they  have  never  been 
observed  during  the  summer.  On  the  second  of 
the  May  following  I  shot  another  in  a  watery 
thicket  below  Philadelphia,  between  the  rivers 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  in  what  is  usually  called 
the  Neck.  This  last  was  a  male,  in  full  plumage. 
We  are  also  informed,  that  they  arrive  at  Hudson’s 
Bay  early  in  June,  and  again  leave  that  settlement 
for  the  south  early  in  autumn.  That  many  of  them 
also  remain  here  to  breed  is  proved  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  persons  of  credit  and  intelligence  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  both  here  and  on  James 
river  in  Virginia,  who  have  seen  their  nests,  eggs, 
and  young.  In  the  extensive  meadows  that  border 
the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  it  was  formerly 
common,  before  the  country  was  so  thickly  settled 
there,  to  find  young  Rail  in  the  first  mowing  time 
among  the  grass.  Mr.  James  Bartram,  brother  to 
the  botanist,  a  venerable  and  still  active  man  of 
eighty-three,  and  well  acquainted  witVi  this  bird, 
says,  that  he  has  often  seen  and  caught  young 
Rail  in  his  own  meadows  in  the  month  of  June  ; 
he  has  also  seen  their  nest,  which  he  says  is  usually 
in  a  tussock  of  grass,  is  formed  of  a  little  dry 
grass,  and  has  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dirty  whitish 
colour,  with  brown  or  blackish  spots  ;  the  young 
run  off  as  soon  as  they  break  the  shell,  are  then 
quite  black,  and  run  about  among  the  grass  like 
mice.  The  old  ones  he  has  very  rarely  observed 
at  that  time,  but  the  young  often.  Almost  every 
old  settler  along  these  meadows  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  has  occasionally  seen  young  Rail  in 
mowing  time  ;  and  all  agree  in  describing  them  as 
covered  with  blackish  down.  There  can,  there¬ 
fore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  residence  of 
many  of  these  birds  both  here  and  to  the  north¬ 
ward  during  the  summer.  That  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  relative  to  their  winter  retreat,  will  ap¬ 
pear  more  particularly  towards  the  sequel  of  the 
present  account.  During  their  residence  here,  in 
summer,  their  manners  exactly  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Water  Crake  of  Britain  already 
quoted  ;  so  that,  though  actually  a  different 
species,  their  particular  habits,  common  places  of 
resort,  and  eagerness  for  concealment,  are  as 
nearly  the  same  as  the  nature  of  the  climates  will 
admit. 

Early  in  August,  when  the  reeds  along  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
the  Rail  resort  to  them  in  great  numbers  to  feed 
on  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  of  which  they,  as  well 
as  the  Rice  birds  and  several  others,  are  immode¬ 
rately  fond.  These  reeds,  which  appear  to  be  the 
zizania  panicula  effusa  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
zizania  clavulosa  of  Willdenow,  grow  up  from  the 
soft  muddy  shores  of  the  tide  water,  which  are 
alternately  dry,  and  covered  with  four  or  five  feet 
of  water.  They  rise  with  an  erect,  tapering  stem 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feel,  being  nearly  as 
thick  below  as  a  man’s  wrist,  and  cover  tracts 
along  the  river  of  many  acres.  The  cattle  feed  on 


their  long  green  leaves  with  avidity,  and  wade  in 
after  them  as  far  as  they  dare  safely  venture.  They 
grow  up  so  close  together  that,  except  at  or  near 
high  water,  a  boat  can  with  difficulty  make  its 
way  through  among  them.  The  seeds  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  the  blossoms  or  male 
parts  occupying  the  lower  branches  of  the  panicle, 
and  the  seeds  the  higher.  These  seeds  are  nearly 
as  a  common  sized  pin,  somewhat  more  slender, 
white,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  very  nutritive,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  their  effects  on  the  various  birds  that,  at 
this  season,  feed  on  them. 

When  the  reeds  are  in  this  state,  and  even  while 
in  blossom,  the  Rail  are  found  to  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  them  in  great  numbers.  These  are 
generally  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  full  and 
promising  crop  of  the  former.  As  you  walk  along 
the  embankment  of  the  river  at  this  season,  you 
hear  them  squeaking  in  every  direction  like  young 
puppies  ;  if  a  stone  be  thrown  among  the  reeds 
there  is  a  general  outcry,  and  a  reiterated  kukkuk 
knk,  something  like  that  of  a  guinea  fowl.  Any 
sudden  noise,  or  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  produces 
the  same  effect.  In  the  meantime  none  are  to  be 
seen,  unless  it  be  at  or  near  high  water ;  for  when 
the  tide  is  low  they  universally  secrete  themselves 
among  the  interstices  of  the  reeds,  and  you  may 
walk  past  and  even  overthem,  where  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds,  without  seeing  a  single  individual.  On 
their  first  arrival  they  are  generally  lean,  and  unfit 
for  the  table  ;  but  as  the  seeds  ripen  they  rapidly 
fatten,  and  from  the  twentieth  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October  are  excellent,  and  eagerly 
sought  after.  The  usual  method  of  shooting 
them,  in  this  quarter  of  the  country,  is  as  follows. 
The  sportsman  furnishes  himself  with  a  light 
batteau,  and  a  stout  experienced  boatman,  with  a 
pole  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  thickened  at  the 
lower  end  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  too  deep  into  the 
mud.  About  two  hours  or  so  before  high  water 
they  enter  the  reeds,  and  each  takes  his  post,  the 
sportsman  standing  in  the  bow  ready  for  action, 
the  boatman  on  the  stern-seat  pushing  hersteadily 
through  the  reeds.  The  Rail  generally  spring 
singly,  as  the  boat  advances,  and  at  a  short  distance 
a-head,  are  instantly  shot  down,  while  the  boat¬ 
man,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  spot  where  the  bird 
fell,  directs  the  boat  forward  and  picks  it  up  as  the 
gunner  is  loading.  It  is  also  the  boatman’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  give  the  word 
mark,  when  a  Rail  springs  on  either  side  without 
being  observed  by  the  sportsman,  and  to  note  the 
exact  spot  where  it  falls  until  he  has  picked  it  up  ; 
for  this  once  lost  sight  of,  owing  to  the  sameness 
in  the  appearance  of  the  reeds,  is  seldom  found 
again.  In  this  manner  the  boat  moves  steadily 
through  and  over  the  reeds,  the  birds  flushing  and 
falling,  the  gunner  loading  and  firing,  while  the 
boatman  is  pushing  and  picking  up.  The  sport 
continues  till  an  hour  or  two  after  high  water, 
when  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the 
strength  and  weight  of  the  floating  reeds,  as  also 
the  backwardness  of  the  game  to  spring  as  the 
tide  decreases,  obliges  them  to  return.  Several 
boats  are  sometimes  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  and  a  perpetual  cracking  of  musketry 
prevails  along  the  whole  reedy  shores  of  the  river. 
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In  these  excursions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
active  and  expert  marksman  to  kill  ten  or  twelve 
dozen  in  a  tide.  They  are  usually  shot  singly, 
though  I  have  known  five  killed  at  one  discharge 
of  a  double-barrelled  piece.  These  instances 
however  are  rare. 

The  flight  of  these  birds  among  the  reeds  is 
usually  low  ;  and,  shelter  being  abundant,  is 
rarely  extended  to  more  than  fifty  or  one  hundred 
yards.  When  winged  and  uninjured  in  their  legs, 
they  swim  and  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and  are 
seldom  seen  to  rise  again.  I  have  several  times, 
on  such  occasions,  discovered  them  clinging  with 
their  feet  to  the  reeds  under  the  water,  and  at  other 
times  skulking  under  the  floating  reeds  with  their 
bill  just  above  the  surface.  Sometimes  when 
wounded  they  dive,  and  rising  under  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat,  secrete  themselves  there,  moving 
round  as  the  boat  moves,  until  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  escaping  unnoticed.  They  are 
feeble  and  delicate  in  every  thing  but  the  legs, 
which  seem  to  possess  great  vigour  and  energy, 
and  their  bodies  being  so  remarkably  thin,  or 
compressed,  as  to  be  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  through  transversely,  they  are  enabled  to 
pass  between  the  reeds  like  rats.  When  seen  they 
are  almost  constantly  jetting  up  the  tail.  Yet, 
though  their  flight  among  the  reeds  seems  fee¬ 
ble  and  fluttering,  every  sportsman  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  here,  must  have  seen  them  oc¬ 
casionally  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  their  legs  behind  them,  and  flying  rapidly 
across  the  river  where  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
width. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  Rail-shooting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  In  Virginia,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  shores  of  James  river  within  the 
tide-water,  where  the  Rail,  or  Sora,  ai  e  in  prodigi¬ 
ous  numbers  ;  they  are  also  shot  on  the  wing,  but 
more  usually  taken  at  night  in  the  following 
manner.  A  kind  of  iron  grate  is  fixed  on  the  top 
of  a  stout  pole,  which  is  placed  like  a  mast,  in  a 
light  canoe,  and  filled  with  fire.  The  darker  the 
night  the  more  successful  is  the  sport.  The 
person  who  manages  the  canoe  is  provided  with  a 
light  paddle  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length  ;  and 
about  an  hour  before  high  water  proceeds  through 
among  the  reeds  which  lie  broken  and  floating  on 
the  surface.  The  whole  space  for  a  considerable 
way  round  the  canoe  is  completely  enlightened ; 
the  birds  stare  with  astonishment,  and  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  are  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  paddle,  and 
thrown  into  the  canoe.  In  this  manner  from 
twenty  to  eighty  dozen  have  been  killed  by  three 
negroes  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours  ! 

At  the  same  season,  or  a  little  earlier,  they  are 
very  numerous  in  the  lagoons  near  Detroit  on  our 
northern  frontiers,  where  another  species  of  reed 
(of  which  they  ai*e  equally  fond)  grows  in  shallows 
in  great  abundance.  Gentlemen  who  have  shot 
them  there,  and  on  whose  judgment  I  can  rely, 
assure  me,  that  they  differ  in  nothing  from  those 
they  have  usually  killed  on  the  shores  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Schuylkill;  they  are  equally  fat,  and 
exquisite  eating.  On  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
where  these  reeds  are  not  to  be  found,  this  bird  is 
altogether  unknown  ;  though  along  the  marshes 


of  Maurice  river  and  other  tributary  streams  of 
the  Delaware,  and  wherever  the  reeds  abound,  the 
Rail  are  sure  to  be  found  also.  Most  of  them 
leave  Pennsylvania  before  the  end  of  October, 
and  the  southern  states  early  in  November; 
though  numbers  linger  in  the  warm  southern 
marshes  the  whole  winter.  A  very  worthy  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  lives  in  Kittiwan,  near  a 
creek  of  that  name,  on  the  borders  of  James  river, 
informed  me,  that  in  burning  his  meadows  early 
in  March,  they  generally  raise  and  destroy  several 
of  these  birds.  That  the  great  body  of  these  Rail 
winter  in  countries  beyond  the  United  States,  is 
rendered  highly  probable  from  their  being  so  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  at  sea,  between  our  shores  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  A  captain  Douglas  informed 
me,  that  on  his  voyage  from  St.  Domingo  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  one  night  the  man  at 
the  helm  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden  crash  on  deck 
that  broke  the  glass  in  the  binnacle,  and  put  out 
the  light.  On  examining  into  the  cause,  three 
Rail  were  found  on  deck,  two  of  which  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  other  died  soon  after.  The 
late  bishop  Madison,  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college,  Virginia,  assured  me,  that  a  Mr. 
Skipwith,  for  some  time  our  consul  in  Europe, 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States  when  upwards 
of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  capes  of  the  Che- 
sapeak,  several  Rail  or  Soras,  I  think  five  or  six, 
came  on  board,  and  were  caught  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Skipwith  being  well  acquainted  with  the  bird 
assured  him  that  they  were  the  very  same  with 
those  usually  killed  on  James  river.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  like  assurances  from  several  other  gentlemen 
and  captains  of  vessels  who  have  met  with  these 
birds  between  the  main  land  and  the  islands,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the  fact.  For, 
why  should  it  be  considered  incredible  that  a  bird 
which  can  both  swim  and  dive  well,  and  at  plea¬ 
sure  fly  with  great  rapidity,  as  I  have  myself  fre¬ 
quently  witnessed,  should  be  incapable  of  migrat¬ 
ing  like  so  many  others  over  extensive  tracts  of 
land  or  sea  ?  Inhabiting,  as  they  do,  the  remote 
regions  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  it  is  impossible 
they  could  subsist  during  the  rigours  of  their 
winter,  they  must  either  emigrate  from  thence  or 
perish  ;  and  as  the  same  places  in  Pennsylvania 
which  abound  with  them  in  October  are  often  laid 
under  ice  and  snow  during  the  winter,  it  is  as  im¬ 
possible  that  they  could  exist  here  in  that  incle¬ 
ment  season  ;  Heaven  has  therefore  given  them, 
in  common  with  many  others,  certain  prescience 
of  their  circumstances,  and  judgment  as  well  as 
strength  of  flight  suflficient  to  seek  more  genial 
climates  abounding  with  their  suitable  food. 

The  Rail  is  nine  inches  long,  and  fourteen 
inches  in  extent  ;  bill  yellow,  blackish  towards 
the  point ;  lores,  front,  crown,  chin,  and  stripe 
down  the  throat  black  ;  line  over  the  eye,  cheeks 
and  breast  fine  light  ash  ;  sides  of  the  crown, 
neck,  and  upper  parts  generally,  olive  brown 
streaked  with  black,  and  also  with  long  lines  of 
pure  white,  the  feathers  being  centered  with  black 
on  a  brown  olive  ground,  and  edged  with  white  ; 
‘these  touches  of  white  are  shorter  near  the 
shoulder  of  the  wing,  lengthening  as  they  de- 
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scend ;  wing  plain  olive  brown  ;  tertials  streaked 
with  black  and  long  lines  of  white ;  tail  pointed, 
dusky  olive  brown,  centered  with  black  ;  the  four 
middle  feathers  bordered  for  half  their  length  with 
lines  of  white ;  lower  part  of  the  breast  marked 
with  semicircular  lines  of  white  on  a  light  ash 
ground ;  belly  white  ;  sides  under  the  wings  deep 
olive,  barred  with  black,  white  and  reddish  buff; 
vent  brownish  buff ;  legs,  feet  and  naked  part  of 
the  thighs  yellowish  green ;  exterior  edge  of  the 
wing  white  ;  eyes  reddish  hazel. 

The  females  and  young  of  the  first  season 
have  the  throat  white,  the  breast  pale  brown, 
and  little  or  no  black  on  the  head.  The  males 
may  always  be  distinguished  by  their  ashy  blue 
breasts  and  black  throats. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  the  market  of  Philadelphia  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  Rail,  which  are  sold 
from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  a  dozen.  Soon 
after  the  twentieth  of  October,  at  which  time  our 
first  smart  frosts  generally  take  place,  these  birds 
move  off  to  the  south.  In  Virginia  they  usually 
remain  until  the  first  week  in  November. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  George  Ord  of  Philadelphia,  some  curi¬ 
ous  particulars  relative  to  this  bird,  which,  as  they 
are  new,  and  come  from  a  gentleman  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  well  known  for  his  dexterity  at  Rail-shoot¬ 
ing,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  merit  fur¬ 
ther  investigation. 

“  My  personal  experience,''  says  Mr.  Ord, 

has  made  me  acquainted  with  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Rail,  which  perhaps  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  known ;  and  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
communicate  it  to  you.  Some  time  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1809,  as  I  was  walking  in  a  yard, 
after  a  severe  shower  of  rain,  I  perceived  the  feet 
of  a  bird  projecting  from  a  spout.  I  pulled  it 
out,  and  discovered  it  to  be  a  Rail,  very  vigorous, 
and  in  perfect  health.  The  bird  was  placed  in  a 
small  room,  on  a  gin-case ;  and  I  was  amusing 
myself  with  it,  when,  in  the  act  of  pointing  my 
finger  at  it,  it  suddenly  sprang  forward,  apparently 
much  irritated,  fell  to  the  floor,  and  stretching  out 
its  feet,  and  bending  its  neck  until  the  head  nearly 
touched  the  back,  became  to  all  appearance  life¬ 
less.  Thinking  the  fall  had  killed  the  bird,  I  took 
it  up,  and  began  to  lament  my  rashness  in  provok¬ 
ing  it.  In  a  few  minutes  again  it  breathed,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  it  perfectly  recovered  from 
the  fit,  into  which,  it  now  appeared  evident,  it  had 
fallen.  I  placed  the  Rail  in  a  room,  wherein 
canary  birds  were  confined ;  and  resolved  that,  on 
the  succeeding  day,  I  would  endeavour  to  discover 
whether  or  no  the  passion  of  anger  had  produced 
the  fit.  I  entered  the  room  at  the  appointed  time 
and  approached  the  bird,  which  had  retired  on  be¬ 
holding  me,  in  a  sullen  humour,  to  a  corner.  On 
pointing  my  finger  at  it,  its  feathers  were  immedi¬ 
ately  ruffled;  and  in  an  instant  it  sprang  forward, 
as  in  the  first  instance,  and  fell  into  a  similar  fit. 
The  following  day  the  experiment  was  repeated 
with  the  like  eflect.  In  the  fall  of  1811  as  I  was 


gunning  amongst  the  reeds  in  pursuit  of  Rail,  I 
perceived  one  rise  but  a  few  feet  before  my  batteau. 
The  bird  had  risen  about  a  yard  when  it  became 
entangled  in  the  tops  of  a  small  bunch  of  reeds, 
and  immediately  fell.  Its  feet  and  neck  were  ex¬ 
tended,  as  in  the  instance  above-mentioned ;  and 
before  it  had  time  to  recover  I  killed  it.  Some 
few  days  afterwards,  as  a  friend  and  I  were  gun¬ 
ning  in  the  same  place,  he  shot  a  Rail,  and,  as  we 
approached  the  spot  to  pick  it  up,  another  was 
perceived  not  a  foot  off  in  a  fit.  I  took  up  the 
bird,  and  placed  it  in  the  crown  of  my  hat.  In  a 
few  moments  it  revived,  and  was  as  vigorous  as 
ever.  These  facts  go  to  prove,  that  the  Rail  is 
subject  to  gusts  of  passion,  which  operate  to  so 
violent  a  degree  as  to  produce  a  disease,  similar  in 
its  effects  as  epilepsy.  I  leave  the  explication  of 
the  phenomenon  to  those  physiologists  who  are 
competent  and  willing  to  investigate  it.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  birds  affected  as 
described,  were  all  females  of  the  Rallus  Virginia 
nus,  or  Common  Rail. 

The  Rail,  though  generally  reputed  a  simple 
bird,  will  sometimes  manifest  symptoms  of  consi¬ 
derable  intelligence.  To  those  acquainted  with 
Rail-shooting  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention, 
that  the  tide,  in  its  flux,  is  considered  an  almost 
indispensible  auxiliary  ;  for,  when  the  water  is  off 
the  marsh,  the  lubricity  of  the  mud,  the  height  and 
compactness  of  the  reed,  and  the  swiftness  of  foot 
of  the  game,  tend  to  weary  the  sportsman  and  to 
frustrate  his  endeavours.  Even  should  he  succeed 
in  a  tolerable  degree,  the  reward  is  not  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  labour.  I  have  entered  the  marsh  in 
a  batteau  at  a  common  tide,  and  in  a  well-known 
haunt  have  beheld  but  few  birds.  The  next  better 
tide,  on  resorting  to  the  same  spot,  I  have  per 
ceived  abundance  of  game.  The  fact  is,  the  Rail 
dive  and  conceal  themselves  beneath  the  fallen 
reed,  merely  projecting  their  heads  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  for  air,  and  remain  in  that  situa 
tion  until  the  sportsman  has  passed  them ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  with 
wounded  Rail  to  dive  to  the  bottom,  and,  holding 
upon  some  vegetable  substance,  support  them¬ 
selves  in  that  situation  until  exhausted.  During 
such  times  the  bird,  in  escaping  from  one  enemy, 
has  often  to  encounter  another  not  less  formidable. 
Eels  and  cat-fish  swarm  in  every  direction,  prowl- 
ing  for  prey ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  a  wounded 
Rail  escapes  them.  I  myself  have  beheld  a  large 
eel  make  off  with  a  bird  that  I  had  shot,  before  I 
had  time  to  pick  it  up  ;  and  one  of  my  boys,  in 
bobbing  for  eels,  caught  one  with  a  whole  Rail  in 
its  belly." 

‘‘  I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  on  the  increase 
of  the  moon  the  Rail  improves  in  fatness,  and  de¬ 
creases  in  a  considerable  degree  with  that  planet. 
Sometimes  I  have  conceited  that  the  remark  was 
just.  If  it  be  a  fact,  I  think  it  may  be  explained, 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  bird  is  enabled  to  feed 
at  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  while  it  has  the  benefit 
of  the  moon,  and  with  less  interruption  than  at 
other  periods." 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  HUNTSMAN,  AND 
MOLE-CATCHER. 

1  must  now  beg  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  but 
of  an  ancient  man ;  nor  shall  I  make  an  apology  for 
the  liberty  I  take  with  you,  since  you  liberally  allow, 
I  have  more  than  once  convinced  you  that  places  the 
least  productive  of  scenic  beauty,  and  the  least  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  map  of  the  world,  are  the  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  lover  of  his  kind,  and  to  the  examiner  of 
human  nature.  If  it  be  true  that 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

it  is  the  business  of  the  moral  florist ;  or  shall  we  ra¬ 
ther  say,  or  the  mental  botanist,  to  take  care  that  every 
specimen  of  Nature’s  noblest  blooms  and  plants,  shall 
not 

Waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air. 

Instead,  then,  of  asking  your  pardon,  let  me  de¬ 
mand  your  thanks  for  now  leading  you  over  the  un¬ 
sheltered  heath  and  open  fields  from  Woodhurst  to 
Warboys.  There,  passing  a  hamlet,  let  me  conduct 
you  along  the  dreary  moor,  cold  and  comfortless  as  it 
is,  but  which  supplies  with  many  a  warm  sensation — 
the  peasant’s  hearth  with  peat,  turf,  and  other  cottage- 
fuel  of  the  fenland  poor. 

Reared  of  those  turfs,  on  a  few  poles  by  way  of 
pillars,  and  here  and  there  a  rude  lath  to  fence  the 
sides,  and  to  form  the  door-way,  behold  a  sort  of  her- 
mit-seming  hovel.  Yet  it  is  not  the  abode  of  an  an¬ 
choret;  it  is  the  daily  retirement  of  a  social  old  man, 
aged  ninety-three  years,  whose  name  is  John  Grounds. 
He  has  followed  the  occupation  of  a  mole  catcher  forty 
of  those  years,  gaining  from  the  parish  the  sum  of  two¬ 
pence  for  the  capture  of  each  mole  ;  and  ,  so  uninter¬ 
rupted  has  been  his  health,  that  he  has  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  in  his  employment  more  than  thrice  in  the 
whole  of  that  long  space  of  time,  though  the  walk 
from  his  cottage  at  Warboys  to  his  turf  hovel  on  the 
more,  is  a  full  English  league,  and  most  of  his  time 
passed  upon  marshy  land,  amidst  humidity  and  va¬ 
pours. 

Yet  how  few  people  who  live  in  the  air  of  a  palace, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  luxury,  can  vie  with  our  poor 
fenland er,  in  all  that  makes  life  desirable — health, 
spirits,  and  content. 

But  having  shewn  you  his  place  of  business  by  day, 
I  will  re-conduct  you  to  the  hut  where  he  has  passed 
the  nights  of  those  forty  years  in  unbroken  repose ; 
and  as  we  bend  our  way  to  the  spot,  I  will  present 
you  with  a  true  portrait  of  the  man,  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  family,  and  of  his  adventures. 

John  Grounds,  about  sixty  years  preceding  the 
date  of  this  letter,  had  been  a  follower  of  my  father’s 
hounds,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  lover  of  the 
sport,  to  partake  of  which,  he  would  bound  over  the 
interposing  fields,  hedges,  and  ditches,  with  almost 
the  speed,  and  more  of  the  spirit,  than  the  hounds, 
themselves,  upon  the  first  summons  of  the  bugle- 
horn.  This  early  activity  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  huntsman,  who  preferred  him  to  the 
whipper-in-ship  then  vacant;  and  having  in  this 
office,  acquitted  himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Squire,  and  of  the  pack,  which,  as  he  used  to  say, 
“  all  loved  him  to  the  dog,”  he  was  elevated,  on  the 
removal  of  his  first  patron,  to  another  appointment, 
even  to  the  entire  command  of  the  kennel ;  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  filled  for  many  years  with  great  dignity 
and  reputation.  And  although  it  was  not  till  late  in 
his  reign,  I  was  of  sufficient  age  to  form  any  person¬ 
al  opinion  of  those  achievements,  which  to  the  en¬ 
thusiast  of  the  field-sports  are  reckoned  as  important 
as  any  which  aro  appreciated  by  heroes  of  another 


description,  in  the  field  of  battle— and  perhaps  with 
more  reason,  certainly  with  less  criminality,  consider¬ 
ing  the  general  causes  of  war.  I  was  old  enough 
before  he  resigned  the  canine  sceptre,  to  attest  that 
his  government  exhibited  that  happy  mixture  of 
fortitude  and  moderation,  encouraging  the  true,  cor¬ 
recting  the  false,  paying  honour  to  the  sagacious, 
and  rearingup  the  young  and  thoughtless  to  steady  ex¬ 
cellence,  at  the  same  time  punishing  the  babbler,  and 
teaching  the  ignorant. — And  I  remember,  I  even 
then  thought  that  poor  John  Grounds  might  furnish 
no  mean  model,  whereby  to  form  those  who  are  des¬ 
tined  to  rule  a  n^ore  disorganized  and  extensive  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  how  often  has  this  idea  since  occurred  to 
me,  as  I  traced  back  the  events  of  my  boyish  days  ! 
That  simple  monarch  of  my  father’s  kennel, 
thought  I,  might  come  forth  in  the  blameless  majesty 
of  dominion,  and  dictate  wisdom  to  ministers  and 
kings. 

The  only  poetical  work  which  my  father  seemed 
truly  to  enjoy,  was  Somervile’s  fine  poem  of  the 
Chase,  and  often  meeting  it  in  my  way,  I  perused 
and  reperused  it  with  avidity ;  not  so  much  from  any 
love  of  its  glorious  subject,  as  my  father  often  called 
it,  nor  because  I  caught  any  thing  of  the  spirit  which 
the  music  of  hounds  and  of  the  horn  is  said  to  in¬ 
spire,  for  I  was  extremely  degenerate  in  that  respect ; 
but  because  I  seemed  to  be  led  over  hills  and  dales, 
and  scoured  the  plains,  and  followed  the  echoes 
through  their  woods,  and  brushed  the  dew,  and  pas¬ 
sed  the  stream  in  company  and  under  the  muses. 
These  appeared  to  show  me  the  hare,  her  velocity 
and  her  energy,  without  worrying  her.  In  numbers 
more  harmonious  than  the  sounds  which  were  rever¬ 
berated  from  the  hills  or  thickets,  these  tuneful  as¬ 
sociates  brought  every  thing  of  beauty  and  of  sense 
to  my  mind’s  eye ;  and  in  reciting  aloud  different 
passages,  that  painted  the  loveliness  of  early  morn, 
the  fragrance  of  nature,  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  and 
the  pride  of  the  horse,  I  was  not  seldom  praised  by 
my  dear  father,  who  thought  me  at  length  a  convert 
to  the  joys  and  honours  of  the  chase,  when  in  effect 
I  was  only  animated  by  the  charms  of  the  verse : 
and  I  was  complimented  for  my  feelings  being  con¬ 
genial  with  the  sportsman,  when  in  truth  I  was  in 
raptures  only  with  the  poet. 

As  time  warned  my  father  of  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
linquishing  the  vehement  exercise  connected  with 
these  diversions,  John  Grounds  passed  with  a  fair 
character  into  the  service  of  Lady  St.  John  of  Bletsoe, 
as  her  Ladyship’s  gamekeeper,  in  which  office  he 
remained,  in  “  goodly  favour  and  liking,”  as  ho  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  till  the  sorrowful  day  of  her  death.  After 
this  he  married,  and  lived  well  pleased  till  his  first 
wife’s  decease  :  but  he  found  the  holy  estate  so  hap¬ 
py,  that  he  en*^ered  upon  it  again  ;  and  jocosely  now 
advises  his  second  dame  not  to  give  him  another  op¬ 
portunity,  for  fear  the  third  time  should  not  be  so 
favourable. 

This  mole-catching  is  united  with  the  occupation 
of  bird  frighter,  in  those  parts  of  the  year  when  the 
feathered  plunderers  assault  the  corn  or  fruits ;  or 
when,  as  their  poetical  advocate  observed,  “  the  birds 
of  heaven  assert  their  right  to,  and  vindicate  their 
grain.”  But  “  poor  fools,”  would  Grounds  often  say, 
“  I  sometimes  think  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  a 
plumb,  or  a  cherry,  or  a  wheat-ear,  as  any  Christian 
person  ;  and  so  I  seldom  pop  at  them  with  any  thing 
but  powder  :  and  that  more  for  the  pleasure  cf  hear¬ 
ing  the  noise  of  the  gun,  than  to  do  any  execution  ; 
except  now  and  then,  indeed,  I  let  fly  at  a  rascally 
old  kite,  who  would  pounce  upon  cherry  and  bird 
too,  and  carry  off  one  of  my  chicks  into  the  bargain,  if 
it  lay  in  his  way.” 
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And  when  I  do  try  my  hand  at  a  thief,  I  am  not 
often  wide  of  my  mark,  cried  the  old  man  in  a  late  in¬ 
terview  ;  “  I  can  still  give  him  a  leaden  luncheon 
when  1  have  a  mind  to  it.  Now  and  then,  too,  a 
carrion  crow,  with  a  murrain  to  him,  and  a  long¬ 
necked  heron,  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth,  goes  to  pot: 
but,  somehow  I  don’t  relish  fixing  my  trap  for  these 
poor  soft  creatures  !  ”  taking  one  from  the  mole-bag 
slung  across  his  shoulders  ;  “  they  look  so  comfort¬ 
able,  and  feel  so  soft  and  silky ;  and  when  they  lay 
snugly  under  the  earth,  little  think,  poor  souls  !  what 
a  bait  I  have  laid  for  them,  seeing  I  cover  the  mum¬ 
ble-stick  with  fresh  sod  so  slyly,  there  seems  to  be  no 
trap  at  all.  Though  they  turn  up  the  ground  to  be  sure, 
and  rootle  like  so  many  little  hogs  ;  and  for  that 
matter  do  a  power  of  mischief:  and  as  for  blindness, 

‘  none  are  so  blind  as  those  who  wont  see,’  your 
Honour.  These  fellows  know  a  trap  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  can  see  my  tricks  as  plain  as  1  can  see  theirs, 
and  sometimes  they  lead  me  a  fine  dance  from  hillock 
to  edge,  with  a  murrain  to  them  !  pass  through  my 
traps  and  after  turning  up  an  acre  of  ground,  some¬ 
times  in  a  single  night,  give  me  the  slip  at  last. 

But  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  man. 
And,  lo  !  seated  on  a  brown  bench  cut  in  the  wall, 
wtthin  the  chimney-place,  in  the  corner  of  yon  rude 
cottage,  he  presents  himself  to  your  view.  Behold 
his  still  ruddy  cheeks,  his  milk-white  locks,  partly 
curled  and  partly  straight — see  how  correctly  they 
are  parted  in  the  middle,  almost  to  the  division  of 
a  hair — a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth — his  dame’s  hand 
folded  in  his  own — a  jug  of  smiling  beer  warming 
in  the  wood-ashes — a  cheerful  blaze  shining  upon  two 
happy  old  countenances,  in  which,  though  you  be¬ 
hold  the  indent  of  many  furrows,  they  have  been 
made  by  age,  not  sorrow — the  good  sound  age  of 
health,  without  the  usual  infirmities,  of  long  life, 
exhibiting  precisely  the  unperceived  decay  so  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.  On  the  matron's  knee  sits  a 
purring  cat,  at  the  veteran’s  foot,  on  the  warm  hearth, 
sleeps  an  aged  hound  of  my  father’s  breed,  in  the  di¬ 
rect  line  of  unpolluted  descent ;  or,  “  a  true  chip  of 
the  old  block,”  as  John  phrased  it;  and  who  by  its 
frequent  and  quick-repeated  whaffle  or  demi-bark, 
seems  to  be  dreaming  of  the  chase.  An  antique  gun 
is  pendant  over  the  chimney;  a  spinning-wheel  oc¬ 
cupies  the  vacant  corner  by  the  second  brown  bench, 
and  a  magpie,  with  closed  eyes,  and  his  bill  nestled 
under  his  wing,  is  at  profound  rest  in  his  wicket  cage. 
To  close  the  picture,  the  mole-bag,  half-filled  with  the 
captives  of  the  day,  thrown  into  a  chair  on  which 
observe  a  kitten  has  clambered,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
playing  with  one  of  the  soft  victims,  which  it  has 
contrived  to  purloin  from  the  bag,  for  its  pastime; 
while  the  frugal  but  sprightly  light,  from  the  well- 
stirred  faggot,  displays  on  the  mud  but  clean  walls, 
many  a  line-embrowned  ditty,  as  well  moral  as  pro¬ 
fessional  :  such  as — “  God  rest  you,  merry  gentle¬ 
men  ” — “  The  morning  is  up  and  the  cry  of  the 
Hounds.” — “  The  sportsman’s  delight  ” — Chevy 
Chase” — and,  “  The  jolly  huntsman.” 

Such  exactly  wei'e  persons  and  place,  as  in  one 
of  my  visits  of  unfading  remembrance  to  the  good 
old  folks,  whom  I  had  known  in  early  days.  I 
walked  to  Warboys,  and  surveyed  its  famous  wood 
and  fen. 

But  would  you  have  a  yet  closer  view  of  this  hap¬ 
py,  healthy,  and  innocent  creature,  who  has  passed 
near  a  century  in  blameless  discharge  of  various 
employments,  without  having  heaved  one  sigh  of 
envy,  or,  as  he  told  me,  “  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow, 
but  when  his  parents  died,  or  a  friend  and  neighbour 
was  taken  away.” 

You  must  suppose  you  see  him  in  his  best  array, 


when  he  walked  three  miles  after  having  before  walked 
three  to  his  mole-traps,  “  purposely  and  in  pure  love” 
as  he  assured  me,  ”  to  return  my  kind  goodness  with 
goodness  in  kind.” 

This  happened  at  W oodhurst,  and  at  the  house  of 
John  Hills,  from  which  my  heart  has  already  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  as  you  tell  me,  addressed  yours.  The  pen¬ 
cil  of  a  painter  from  Nature  could  never  had  a  hap¬ 
pier  opportunity  of  sketching  from  the  life,  an  old 
sportsman  of  England,  in  the  habit  of  his  country  and 
his  calling.  It  was  no  longer  the  little  mole-catcher 
in  his  worsted  gaiters  and  leathern  deep-tanned 
jacket,  sitting  on  his  oak  bench  in  a  jut  of  the  chimney, 
with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  torn  round 
hat  (till  he  recollected  his  guest)  fixed  side-ways  on 
his  head,  like  a  Dutch  peasant  ;  it  was  an  ancient 
domestic  of  the  Old  English  Gentleman,  dressed  cap- 
a-pee  for  the  field.  A  painter,  faithful  to  the  ap¬ 
parel  of  other  times,  would  have  noticed  the  specific 
articles  that  formed  this  kind  of  character  ;  the  short 
green  coat,  the  black  velvet  cap,  with  its  appropriate 
gold  band  and  tassel,  the  buck-skin  gloves  and 
breeches,  the  belt  with  its  dependent  whistle,  and 
the  all-commanding  whip.  Let  your  fancy  assist  you 
in  placing  these  upon  the  person  above  described,  and 
the  exterior  of  John  Grounds  will  figure  before  you. 
But  this  will  be  doing  the  good  old  man  but  half  justice. 
O  !  the  heart,  the  heart !  what  is  the  painting  of  the 
man,  without  a  portrait  of  the  heart  1 

Bepresent,  I  pray  you,  to  your  mind’s  eye  this  ve¬ 
nerable  {)ersonage  running  into  my  arms  the  moment 
he  observed  me,  exclaiming  in  tones  which  nature 
never  gave  the  hypocrite — “  I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  for 
my  boldness,  but  1  thought  you  would  like  to  see 
me  in  my  old  dress,  wdiich  I  have  kept  ever  since  in 
a  drawer  by  itself,  and  never  take  it  out  but  now  and 
then  of  a  sabbath,  in  a  summer,  and  to  put  an  old 
friend — as  your  honour,  begging  your  pardon — in 
mind  of  old  times.  I  know  well  enough  it  don’t  be¬ 
come  me  to  take  such  a  gentleman  by  the  hand,  and 
hold  him  so  long  in  my  arms,  only  seeing  I  have  car¬ 
ried  you  in  them,  from  one  place  to  another  all  about 
the  premises  of  the  squire’s  old  house  and  gardens, 
years  upon  years - ” 

After  a  pause,  he  adverted  to  the  particulars  of  his 
dress ;  assuring  me  they  were  the  very  same  things 
he  wore  the  last  year  at  my  father’s  except  the  plush 
waistcoat,  which  w^as  a  part  of  my  Lady  St.  John’s 
livery.  “  To  be  sure,  your  honour,”  said  he,  gaily, 
“  they  are  like  myself,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear  ; 
the  old  coat,  you  see,  (turning  it  about)  has  changed 
colour  a  bit,  from  green  to  yellow  ;  the  cap  is  not  al¬ 
together  what  it  was  ;  and  this  fine  piece  of  gold  round 
the  crown  is  pretty  much  faded  ;  but  we  are  all  mor¬ 
tal,  your  honour  knows,  but  old  friends  must  not  be 
despised.” 

During  this  converse,  John  and  Dame  Hills  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  ‘‘devoured  up  his  discourse. 
Every  word  he  had  said  had  reference  to  my  family 
or  myself — a  magnet  which  had  power  to  draw 
their  attentions  and  affections  at  any  time.  Nor 
did  they  neglect  the  dues  of  hospitality,  which,  on 
my  account,  and  their  own,  were  doubled  ;  and  they 
placed  before  their  guest,  with  W'hom  they  had  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  good  neighbourhood,  whatever  the 
farm,  its  pantry,  and  its  cellar  could  afford.  ‘‘  A  flow 
of  soul”  soon  follow^ed  this  feast  of  friendship. 
Grounds  had  before  forgot  his  fatigue,  his  long  walks 
and  his  new  trades ;  and  soon  remembered  only  his 
fine  days  of  youth,  his  masters,  his  kennel,  and  his 
former  self.  “  You  was  too  much  of  a  youngling,  I 
suppose,”  said  Grounds  “  to  recollect  the  many  times 
1  carried  you  to  see  my  hounds  fed,  and  told  you  the 
names  of  every  one  of  them,  and,  as  I  gave  my  signs. 
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bade  you  hark  to  Ringwood,  and  Rockwood,  and 
Finder,  and  Echo :  then  put  you  before  mo  upon 
Poppet,  your  father’s  favourite  hunting  mare  ?  But 
I  think  you  can’t  forget  my  stealing  you  from  old 
Mrs.  Margaret,  the  houskeeper’s  room,  to  shew  you  a 
thing  you  had  so  often  wished  to  see — puss  in  her 
form — and  your  bidding  me  take  it  up  gently,  that 
you  might  carry  it  home  and  bring  it  up  tame  :  then 
on  my  telling  you  laughing,  it  would  not  let  me, 
your  creeping  on  tip-toe  to  catch  it  yourself;  upon 
which  it  jumped  up  and  set  off,  and  you  after  it  as 
fast  as  you  could  run  ;  and  your  coming  back  to  me 
crying — when  it  took  the  headland  got  out  of  sight 
— ‘  you  should  have  had  it,  if  I,  like  an  old  fool,  had 
not  made  so  much  noise,’  and  when  I  told  you  you 
stood  a  good  chance  to  see  it  again,  and  smoking 
on  the  Squire’s  table — after  giving  us  a  good 
morning’s  sport — which,  by  the  bye,  was  the 
case,  for  we  had  her  the  very  next  hunt — you  said, 
you  did  not  want  to  eat,  but  keep  her  alive,  and  make 
her  know  you.’  And  when  I  offered  stick  her  scut 
in  your  hat  you  threw  it  at  me  ,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
says  you  would  not  touch  a  morsel  of  it,  for  spite,” 
ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

After  some  hours,  passed  in  these  and  in  other  re¬ 
marks,  which,  while  they  delineate  character,  and 
describe  the  present  time  and  circumstances,  renew, 
and  give,  as  it  were,  a  second  life  to  the  past, 
Grounds  took  leave  of  the  party  with  tears,  that  he 
spoke  the  sincerity  of  an  apprehension,  that  he  was 
looking  at  and  embracing  me  for  the  last  time,  and 
then  hurried  over  the  fields,  which  gave  me  sight  of 
him  near  a  mile.  And,  when  his  figure  became  di¬ 
minished,  I  did  not  quit  the  window,  till  an  inter¬ 
posing  hedge  shut  him  wholly  from  my  view. 

P.  S.  The  portrait  :of  this  laborious,  grateful, 
long-lived,  and  blessed  old  man,  will  be  rendered 
doubly  acceptable  to  the  public  by  the  pencil  of  the 
elder  Barker,  as  that  excellent  painter  has  jDer- 
petuated  the  veteran,  with  his  family  and  cottage, 
on  canvass  ;  whose  figures  genius  will  long  preserve. 

This  is  a  most  exquisite  performance,  and  it  is  to 
be  seen  at  Mr.  Barker’s  house,  Sion  Hill,  Bath. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  AU- 
STRALASIATIC  ANIMALS. 


Most  popular  errors  with  regard  to  natural 
sciences  arise,  from  what  at  one  period  was  the  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  of  the  scientific  world.  The 
changes  which  take  place  from  more  recent  ob¬ 
servations  are  not  quickly  communicated,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  they  do  not  generally  become 
known.  Thus,  wrong  impressions  are  received, 
and  pass  current  in  general  society,  when  facts 
can  easily  be  produced  to  point  out  their  inaccu¬ 
racy.  Too  much  importance  is  likewise  frequently 
attached  to  names  :  for  whilst  the  original  names 
are  retained,  their  signification  is  often  much  al¬ 
tered.  They  are  therefore  frequently  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  things,  which  their  derivation  or  general  ac¬ 
ceptation  will  never  correctly  explain. 

There  does  not  perhaps  exist  a  more  clear  proof 
of  the  propagation  of  error  from  such  causes,  than 
may  be  shown  in  some  points  of  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  animals  of  these  colonies.  The  com¬ 
monly  received  opinion  is,  that  the  females  of  all 
indigenous  Austral-asiatic  animals  have  a  marsu- 
pium  or  pouch.  Persons  generally  well-informed. 


and  who  have  also  paid  some  little  attention  to 
natural  history,  are  fully  persuaded  that  this  is 
the  fact.  The  contrary  is  however  known  to  be 
the  case  :  for  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
animals  are  of  that  description,  and  included  under 
the  order  “  Marsupial,”  yet  there  are  some,  which 
differ  entirely  from  the  marsupial  in  this  peculia¬ 
rity  of  structure.  Of  these,  the  monotrematous 
animals,  e.  g.  the  Ornithorynchus  Paradoxus,  or 
duck-billed  Platypus,  and  the  Echidna,  or  Porcu¬ 
pine  Ant-eater,  are  instances. 

When  the  attention  of  natural  historians  was 
directed  to  the  habits  and  structure  of  fthe  Ameri¬ 
can  Opossum,  the  first  marsupial  animal  noticed, 
it  was  natural  that  the  remarkable  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  parent  and  young  in  the  pouch,  should 
be  the  chief  point  which  attracted  observation. 
This  connection  in  the  pouch  directed  attention  to 
the  structure  of  the  bones  of  the  animal,  and  other 
textures  internally  ;  which  are  wholly  or  partially 
associated  in  this  office.  It  was  natural  that,  find¬ 
ing  striking  peculiarities  existing  there,  the  natU'» 
ralist  should  class  them  together  ;  and  as  the  same 
were  afterwards  found  in  marsupial  animals  gene¬ 
rally,  names  expressive  of  the  supposed  functions 
of  these  bones  and  textures  were  given  them.  This 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  error,  in  the  opinion 
now  prevalent  with  regard  to  animals  of  this 
colony.  But  to  explain  this  clearly,  some  refe¬ 
rence  must  be  n;ade  to  the  structure  of  those 
parts. 

It  is  of  course  pretty  generally  known,  that  the 
young  marsupial  animal  (Kangaroo,  Opossum, 
&c,)  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  attaches  itself  firmly 
to  the  teat  of  the  mother  in  the  pouch ;  where  it 
remains,  until  able  to  live  independently  of  its 
parent.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  remark  or  two 
in  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  young 
of  marsupial  animals  are  born  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  development — that  is  of  growth — than 
the  young  of  other  animals.  But,  until  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  same  comparative  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment,  which  other  animals  attain  at  birth,  they  are 
attached,  in  what  may  be  termed  a  semi- vital  state, 
to  the  teat.  Thus,  while  the  young  of  animals  in 
general,  up  to  that  period  of  growth,  receive 
nourishment  before  their  appearance  as  indepen¬ 
dent  beings,  the  young  of  marsupial  animals  derive 
most  of  their’s  in  the  pouch.  The  animals  remain 
also  occasional  inhabitants  of  this  nursery,  until 
able  to  obtain  an  independent  existence,  and  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  Blumenbach  explains  this  ap¬ 
parent  phenomenon  by  saying,  that  “the  young 
ones  are  born,  small  beyond  all  proportion  and 
that  they  continue  afterwards  carried  in  the  pouch, 
nourished  by  |the  mother,  until  more  perfectly 
formed — “  when  they  become,  as  it  were,  born  a 
second  time.” 

The  marsupium,  or  pouch  as  is  now  generally 
known,  is  a  folding  of  the  integument  beneath  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  ;  enclosing  the  teats  in  a 
sort  of  bag.  This  pouch  is  connected  with  the  ab¬ 
domen  by  cellular  tissue,  by  the  subcutaneous 
muscle,  and  by  two  muscles,  one  on  each  side, 
which  pass  from  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  to  be 
spread  upon  the  back  of  the  mammary  glands. 
These  latter  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  teats. 
When  the  bones  are  brought  to  view,  there  is  seen 
another  peculiarity  in  this  class  of  animals.  The 
pelvis  (or  set  of  bones  which  connects  the  lower 
parts  of  the  spine  with  the  hind  extremities)  has, 
on  its  anterior  portion,  two  bones  placed  behind 
the  pouch  ;  which  runs  towards  the  chest,  along 
the  under  part  of  the  abdomen.  These  bones 
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serve  for  'the  attaehment  of  muscles,  which  sup¬ 
port  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  They  have 
improperly  been  termed  “Marsupial;”  and  their 
use,  as  stated  by  many,  is  chiefly  that  of  support¬ 
ing  the  pouch.  This  is  not  the  case.  Another 
name  (cornua  pelvis  abdominalia)  is  much  more 
appropriate.  But  this  has  not  been  as  yet  gene¬ 
rally  adopted. 

Had  the  bones  in  question  been  for  the  support 
of  the  pouch,  that  structure  would  have  been  more 
firmly  attached  to  them  than  it  is.  The  connec¬ 
tion  that  now  exists  is  not  even  immediate;  for 
an  expansion  of  the  tendon  of  the  outer  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  spreads  itself  over  these 
bones  and  the  muscle  between  them,  and  sepa¬ 
rates  them  from  the  back  of  the  pouch.  Besides 
this,  the  size  of  these  bones  is  not  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  pouch ;  which  would  have  been 
the  case,  had  the  bones  been  for  its  support.  The 
Kangaroo,  which  generally  moves  on  its  hindlegs, 
has  not  the  marsupial  bones  so  largely  developed, 
as  those  of  the  order  which  move  with  their 
bodies  horizontally.  The  reason  is,  that  the  ab¬ 
dominal  contents,  in  these  latter  instances,  press 
more  upon  the  anterior  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and 
less  on  the  pelvis.  Therefore  the  muscles  in  the 
latter  require  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  than  in 
the  former  instance.  The  bones  miscalled  “  Mar¬ 
supial,”  are  consequently  larger  ; — their  office 
being,  to  give  attachment  to  the  muscles  thus  more 
actively  in  use.  Yet  there  are  larger  animals 
amongst  the  former,  than  the  latter  class.  It  is 
very  remarkable  also,  that  the  males  of  all  the 
marsupial  animals  have  these  bones  as  largely  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  females. 

I  have  deferred  giving  the  strongest  proof,  of 
these  bones  not  being  supplied  for  the  use  of  the 
pouch,  in  order  that  I  might  point  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  exists  for  them  from  other  circumstances. 
In  the  monotrematous  animals  (e.  g.  the  Platypus, 
and  Porcupine  Ant-eater)  these  bones  are  more 
largely  developed  in  proportion,  than  in  the  Kanga¬ 
roo  species  ;  and  to  as  great  a  proportionate  size 
as  in  the  Wombat  ;  an  animal  which  (like  them) 
moves  with  its  body  horizontally.  There  is  also 
another  peculiarity  with  respect  to  these  animals, 
that  holds  good  equally  with  the  marsupial  and 
the  monotrematous.  The  ribs,  from  tbeir  structure 
or  direction,  do  not  give  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
abdominal  muscles.  This,  therefore,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  supply  these  bones  on  the  pelvis,  so 
as  to  compensate  for  this  peculiarity  of  arrange¬ 
ment. 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  the  bones  in  question 
have  been  improperly  named  ;  and  that  their  use  is, 
evidently,  not  for  the  support  of  the  pouch — since 
they  are  as  largely  developed  in  animals  not 
possessing  one  :  viz.,  in  the  males  of  the  marsu- 
pial’order,  and  in  both  sexes  of  the  monotrematous, 
which  have  no  pouch  at  all.  To  assign  therefore 
such  an  office  to  them,  is  clearly  inaccurate. 

It  is  true,  that  there  must  be  some  support  to 
the  pouch.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  degree  of  this  support  would  increase  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demand  that  exists  for  it.  Nature 
is  so  economical  in  all  her  actions,  that  unfitness 
is  a  term  inapplicable  to  any  of  its  processes.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  i)rovident  is  she,  that  resources 
are  often  to  be  noticed,  where  least  suspected,  by 
occasional  alterations  in  the  same  animal,  in  the 
development  of  a  particular  structure,  when  the 
structure  is  called  into  special  use. 

The  connection  of  the  pouch  by  means  of  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  and  by  the  subcutaneous  muscle,  is 


of  itself  a  great  support  ;  and  this  acts  consider¬ 
ably  in  protecting  the  young,  when  carried  in  this 
structure.  But  as  during  great  part  of  the  time 
the  animal  is  attached  to  the  teat,  a  local  support 
appears  wanting, — for  otherwise  the  pouch  would 
be  liable  to  distortion,  and  perhaps  evertion  ;  this 
support  is  distinctly  afforded  by  the  muscles,  which, 
running  on  each  side  from  within  the  pelvis,  go  to 
be  spread  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  mammary 
gland.  Had  not  this  muscle  been  placed  there,  the 
gland  would,  by  the  weight  of  the  young  animal, 
hanging  to  it,  have  been  dragged  a  good  deal  for¬ 
ward.  But  when  the  young  have  attained  a  con¬ 
siderable  size,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  case.  The  gland,  even  then,  only  projects  into 
the  pouch  a  little  further  than  at  other  times  ;  and 
this,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  gland’s  greater 
size. 

That  the  muscles  referred  to  have  this  office,  can 
be  satisfactorily  proved,  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
large  brush-tailed  Opossum,  which  has  only  one  at 
a  birth,  and  consequently  has  only  one  teat  occu¬ 
pied,  the  corresponding  muscle  is  inci’eased  in 
size  ;  whilst  in  the  ring-tailed  Opossum,  which 
has  two  at  a  birth,  and  therefore  both  teats  occu¬ 
pied,  both  muscles  are  equally  increased.  In  the 
native  Cat,  which  produces  six  young  ones  at  a 
time,  the  teats  being  placed  three  on  either  side, 
the  use  of  these  muscles  is  fully  proved.  As  the 
two  muscles  are  spread  upon  the  back  of  the 
glands,  the  fibres  from  the  opposite  side  interlace 
with  each  other.  They  do  so  slightly  at  the  upper 
part ;  but  at  the  lower  part  very  firmly.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  the  glands  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  pouch  are  nearer  each  other,  than  at  the  up¬ 
per — thus  clearly  showing  the  nature  of  their 
office. 

There  was  at  one  time  an  opinion  prevalent,  that 
the  young  marsupial  animal,  when  in  the  pouch, 
was  attached  chiefly  by  the  bulging  out  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  portion  of  the  mother’s  teat.  This  is  incor¬ 
rect.  The  attachment  is  varied  ;  some  species  re¬ 
quiring  that  it  should  be  more  firm  and  mechani¬ 
cal  than  others.  In  none,  however,  is  it  a  purely 
mechanieal  connexion,  such  as  Sir  Everard  Home 
has  represented  to  be  in  the  Kangaroo.  But  to 
enter  fully  into  these  f  diversities,  would  oc¬ 
cupy  a  much  larger  space  than  we  can  devote  to 
them ;  and  most  of  the  details  would,  in  many 
points,  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  papers. 
From  the  remarks  already  made,  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent,  that  the  animals  mentioned  differ  much 
in  their  structure.  This  alteration  of  structure  is 
subservient  to  their  different  and  peculiar  habits; 
and  so  connected  is  the  change  of  conformation 
with  a  corresponding  change  of  habit,  that  the  one 
at  once  points  out  the  existence  of  the  other.  To 
explain  some  of  these  peculiarities  and  differences 
of  structure,  and  to  point  out  their  adaptation  to 
the  performance  of  those  movements  and  func¬ 
tions,  which  are  in  each  case  essential  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  particular  animal,  will  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  and  some  future  papers. 

Man  stands  pre-eminent  in  organization,  chiefly 
from  the  structure  of  his  hand.  Yet  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  same  relative  part  in  animals, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  organ.  It  is  in  every  animal  peculi¬ 
arly  adapted  to  its  habits  ;  it  is  so  modified  as  to 
be  best  calculated  to  minister  to  its  wants,  and 
fitted  to  perform  the  actions  required  by  its  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  hand  and  arm  are,  in  all  animals,  formed 
to  correspond  with  the  general  structure  ;  and 
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much  may  be  learned  of  that  structure,  by  study¬ 
ing  this  part  only.  Its  peculiarities  point  out  cor¬ 
responding  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
only  a  part  of  one  perfect  machine ;  which  would  be 
interfered  with,  were  itpossibleto  see,  as  the  paw 
of  one  of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  a  structure 
complicated  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  similar  to  the 
human  hand.  The  animal’s  chief  pursuits  would 
be  lu'evented,  its  instinct  would  be  unserviceable, 
from  its  not  possessing  a  proper  instrument  to  use. 
Its  utility  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  created  exist¬ 
ence,  would  be  interfered  with  j  simply  because 
due  relation  was  not  kept  up  between  a  part  and 
the  rest  of  its  body. 

Think  not,  therefore,  that  the  foot  of  the  Porcu¬ 
pine  Ant-eater,  or  the  paddle-like  fore-paw  of  the 
Platypus,  is  less  finished  in  its  structure,  than  the 
Kangaroo’s  paw,  or  Opossum’s  foot.  Each  is 
finely  adjusted  to  its  several  purposes,  and  indi¬ 
vidually  adapted  as  a  part  of  a  consistent  machine. 
Each  is  admirably  constituted,  for  the  particular 
offices  it  has  to  perform.  But  either  would  be 
monstrous,  if  appropriated  to  any  other  animal. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom,  to  look  to 
man  as  the  most  perfectly  organized  being  in  crea¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  consider  every  deviation  from  its 
structure,  as  a  falling  off  from  that  perfection  of 
design,  which  is  apparent  in  his  conformation.  But 
to  look  at  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  is 
equally  narrow-minded  and  unjust.  It  would  be 
unconnected  with  our  present  purpose,  to  point 
out  in  detail,  that  beautiful  relation  which  exists 
in  animated  nature  ;  or  to  show  why,  to  preserve 
things  as  they  are,  under  the  same  laws  which  for 
ages  have  governed  the  'world,  a  series  of  created 
beings  are  necessary.  Man,  placed  alone,  could 
irot  exist  on  this  earth.  The  various  orders  of 
beings  are  necessary,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
his  suppoi't,  or  comfort.  They  afford  him  that 
support,  in  ways  as  various  as  their  habits.  We 
will  examine  some  of  the  examples  around  us,  and 
see  whether  the  formation  of  different  parts  of 
animals  corresponds  w  ith  these  habits  ;  and 
whether  alterations  are  manifested  to  suit  their 
different  modes  of  life. 

If  we  look  at  the  bones  of  a  Porcupine  Ant- 
eater,  we  see  the  largely  developed  collar  and  blade 
bones,  with  a  peculiar  bony  connexion  between 
the  blade  bone  and  the  bone  of  the  breast.  This 
structure  has  corresponding  with  it,  a  short  and 
curiously  shaped  arm  bone  :  which  admits  not  of 
free  but  modified,  hinge-like  movements,  at  its 
articulation  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  lateral  projec¬ 
tions  of  this  bone,  while  they  limit  its  motions, 
give  attachment  to  large  and  strongmuscles,  which 
serve  for  the  flexion  of  the  fore  arm,  and  the 
partial  rotation  of  the  paw.  By  the  connexion  of 
the  bones  of  the  fore  arm,  with  the  lower  part  of 
arm  bone,  there  is  a  compound  motion  provided 
such  as  corresponds  with  the  lateral  projections 
on  the  humerus.  An  oval  articulating  surface  on 
the  ulna,  and  a  similarly  shaped  one  on  the  radius, 
are  connected  with  a  hinge-like  surface  at  the  in¬ 
ferior,  and  a  circular  one  at  the  inferior  anterior 
part  of  the  humerus. 

From  this  position  it  follows,  that  the  ulna  and 
radius  (bones  of  the  fore  arm)  do  not  lie  on  the 
same  plane  with  each  other.  Therefore  by  carry¬ 
ing  round  these  bones,  as  far  as  is  admitted  by 
this  construction,  a  considerable  degree  of  turning 
motion  is  given  to  the  paw.  But  as  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm  should 
be  connected  with  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  as  in  the 
hands  or  paws  of  animals  which  require  free  pro¬ 


nation  and  supination, — (that  is,  a  capability  of 
turning  the  palm  upwards  or  downwards),  both 
these  bones  are  directly  articulated  with  the  upper 
row  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist.  There  are  not  any 
grooves  for  the  passage  of  tendons  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm  to  the  fingers  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
free  motion  of  the  claws. 

The  motions  provided  for  in  this  extremity  are, 
partial  bending  and  extension  of  the  shoulder  ; 
bending  of  the  fore  arm  and  paw  ;  and  partial  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  paw.  This,  and  the  projection  of  the 
five  claws  considerably  beyond  the  palm,  with  the 
want  of  the  opposed  thumb,  point  out  that  this 
animal  had  not  a  hand  given  it  for  catching  prey, 
or  for  celerity  of  motion  ;  but  for  strong  motion, 
in  a  limited  direction.  With  what  other  animal’s 
structure  can  this  be  compared  ?  Look  at  the 
skeleton  of  the  mole.  All  the  important  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  fore  extremity  in  it,  are  repeated  in  the 
Porcupine  Ant-eater ;  and  the  two  animals  cor¬ 
respond  also  in  their  habits.  They  each  burrow 
and  scratch  the  earth,  and  are  not  capable  of  at¬ 
tack  by  the  hands. 

This  structure  of  the  fore  extremity  of  the 
Echidna  is  large,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
animal.  If  connected  with  the  ribs,  as  in  many 
other  animals,  it  would  require  a  much  larger  de- 
velopement  of  the  body  generally  ;  and  as  will  be 
seen,  a  differently  constructed  head,  and  digestive 
apparatus  .  But,  these  large  blade  and  collar 
bones  so  encompass  the  upper  part  of  the  animal, 
as  to  form  almost  an  entire  case  of  bone  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Therefore,  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  not  required  to  be 
largely  developed,  or  the  ribs  to  be  more  stoutly 
laid,  than  to  support  the  trunk  and  viscera — fitted 
in  short,  to  build  up  a  body  of  this  creature’s  size. 
If  we  now  look  at  this  animal’s  methods  of  life,  if 
we  notice  his  small  head  and  mouth,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  his  food,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  one  portion  of  the  body  more  largely  de¬ 
veloped,  comparatively,  than  the  rest ;  nor  con¬ 
sider  this  portion  a  monstrosity,  merely  because 
it  is  uncommon,  or  its  relation  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  Had  the  extremity  been  more  slightly 
formed,  the  animal  could  not  have  burrowed  or 
scraped  for  its  food.  Had  this  structure  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ribs  for  support,  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  body  must  have  been  larger  ;  and  the 
animal  must  have  had  corresponding  alterations 
in  its  organs  of  nutrition. 

But  to  return  to  our  consideration  of  the 
motions  of  this  extremity,  as  fitted  for  its  habits 
of  life.  What  could  be  more  admirably  contrived, 
considering  the  size  of  the  animal,  than  this  fore 
extremity,  for  the  purpose  of  burrowing  or 
scratching !  It  does  not  require  to  have  a  pre¬ 
hensile  hand — that  is  one,  capable  of  seizing  and 
holding  objects ;  and  the  same  motions  which 
assist  in  its  laborious  excavations,  are  also  ap¬ 
plicable  to  its  waddling  mode  of  progression.  By 
what  means,  then,  does  this  animal  secure  its  prey, 
and  how  defend  itself  against  its  enemies  ?  Its 
long  slender  tongue  is  thrust  out,  smeared  with 
an  unctuous  fluid,  secreted  by  large  glands  placed 
near  the  jaws,  and  opening  by  ducts  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  Upon  this  the  ants  crawl,  and 
thus  loaded  with  its  adherent  living  food  the  t  onguc 
is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  No  teeth,  properly  so 
called,  are  nccessarJ^  A  few  horny  projections 
scattered  on  the  tongue  and  palate,  ai’e  sufficient 
to  kill  and  rend  the  prey,  before  it  is  swallowed. 

The  head  thus  furnishes  a  prehensile  organ,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  ants,  in  a  manner  that 
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prevents  any  necessity  for  the  ungainly  waddling 
motions  of  the  animal,  which  would  frustrate  its 
designs.  The  same  part  answers  another  purpose. 
The  head  serves  also  as  an  oi'gan  of  touch.  This 
sense,  diffused,  through  the  body  generally,  and 
not  confined  to  any  particular  organ,  as  are  the 
other  senses,  is  more  fully  increased  at  those  parts 
which  require,  and  are  best  suited  to  receive,  im^ 
pressions  of  sensation. 

Over  no  other  part  than  the  prolonged  head  of 
this  animal,  could  a  texture  be  placed,  to  allow  of 
the  finer  impressions  of  touch  being  conveyed. 
Accordingly  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  his  paw, 
but  his  head  that  is  moved  in  every  direction  j 
that  searches  out  every  crevice,  that  first  explores 
every  chink.  Thus  though  the  hand  does  not,  in 
the  IPorcupine  Ant-eater,  become  either  an  organ 
capable  of  laying  hold  of,  and  retaining  objects,  or 
fitted  to  receive  slight  impressions  of  touch,  these 
functions  were  not  required.  The  head  performs 
those  duties :  and,  therefore,  the  omission  of 
such  functions  in  the  hand  is  not  a  defect. 

Had  the  animal  been  constructed  otherwise, 
had  the  hand  been  endowed  with  acute  sensibility 
to  touch,  its  daily  habits  would  be  sources  of  dis¬ 
comfort.  Had  it  been  prehensile,  the  humerus 
must  have  been  differently  shaped;  the  whole  ex¬ 
tremity,  the  whole  skeleton  altered,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  truth,  have  been  other  than  what  itis.  In  fine, 
that  due  relation  would  have  been  destroyed,  which 
is  every  where  apparent  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

It  has  thus  been  seen,  that  the  PorcupinejAnt-eater 
is  provided  with  appropriate  means  of  searching 
for  and  obtaining  its  food  ;  and  that  its  anterior 
extremity  agrees  with  its  general  structure,  with 
the  formation  of  the  head,  its  tongue,  mouth,  and 
peculiar  secretions.  This  creature  has  a  paw 
differing  much  from  the  structure  of  the  human 
hand.  Yet  how  beautiful  is  its  adaptation  ! 

This  animal,  as  far  as  our  paper  has  yet  noticed, 
may  be  the  easy  prey  of  the  carniverous  tribes.  Its 
inoffensive  paw  could  offer  little  resistance  ;  its 
rate  of  progression  could  not  save  it  ;  its  want  of 
teeth  shews  that  there  is  no  protection  in  the 
head.  But  look  at  the  body  of  the  Echidna,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  is  thickly  beset  with  strong 
quills,  which  can  be  partially  elevated  at  pleasure. 
The  subcutaneous  muscle,  which  is  very  largely 
developed,  is  capable  not  only  of  raising  these 
weapons  of  defence,  but  of  bending  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  not  protected  by  the  spines, 
under  the  portion  which  is  thus  studded. 

Rolling  itself  up  by  these  means,  the  animal 
might  be  attacked,  and  turned  over  and  over, 
without  being  at  [all  injured.  These  quills  serve, 
also  to  acquaint  the  animal  with  the  approach  of 
danger,  which  it  could  not  discover  by  its  sight. 


FISHING  IN  AMERICA. 


(From  the  American  Turf  Register.) 

Mr.  Editor. — 1  am  one  of  that  quiet  class  of 
sportsmen,  who,  preferring  the  silent  and  tranquil 
amusement  of  angling  to  the  more  animating  ai  d 
exciting  enjoyment  of  other  field  sports,  occasion¬ 
ally  steal  away  from  the  noise  and  heat  of  the  city, 
to  follow  some  clear,  cool  stream,  in  pursuit  of  my 
favourite  fish  the  trout.  Although  1  have  studied, 
with  some  attention,  the  works  of  that  patidarch 
of  anglers,  Izaak  Walton,  and  of  his  disciple. 
Cotton,  as  well  as  the  late  volume  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
on  Fly  Fishing,  yet  I  own  that  my  success  with 
the  fly  as  been  but  indifferent ;  and  I  must  beg  that 
you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  who  may 
have  given  more  attention  to  the  subject,  will 


furnish,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine, 
some  instructions  relative  to  the  different  varieties 
of  the  best  flies — the  period  of  their  appearance 
— the  places  in  which  they  may  be  found,  &c.  &c. 

Wanting  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  of 
the  fly,  I  have  generally  contented  myself  with  the 
common  bait ;  and  have  often  enjoyed  excellent 
sport  with  it.  Invited  by  the  prospect  of  a  fine  day, 
during  the  present  season,  I  repaired  to  a  stream, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  city,  with  a  friend, 
who,  like  the  eminent  Davy  amidst  an  active  life 
of  professional  usefulness,  is  not  unwilling  to  lay 
aside  occasionally  the  toils  of  business,  “to  wander 
forth  by  some  clear  stream  ;  ”  and  on  counting  the 
contents  of  our  baskets,  at  the  close  of  our  fishing, 
we  found  that  we  had  caught dozen  and  a  half 
of  trout. 

To  enjoy  this  amusement,  however,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  angler  should  visit  the  western  county 
of  this  state,  or  the  northern  or  western  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna.  On  the  latter  he  may  obtain 
as  fine  trout  fishing  as,  I  think,  any  other  part  of 
the  world  can  afford.  I  have  angled  there  twice, 
and  with  as  much  success  as  could  be  desired.  In 
the  company  of  a  gentleman,  whose  keen  relish 
for  the  sport  is  only  equalled  by  his  high  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  qualities,  which  render  him  at 
all  times  a  most  agreeable  companion,  whether 
science  or  literature,  or  the  sports  of  the  field  en¬ 
gage  his  attention,  I  went  up  the  Lycoming, — a 
small  river,  emptying  its  waters  into  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name, — to  fish 
for  trout.  This  stream  abounds  with  trout  of  a 
fine  size ;  and  in  it  the  fly  may  be  cast,  and  the 
largest  trout  played  secundum  artem,  without  any 
risk  of  the  line  becoming  entangled  and  the  fish 
lost — so  common  an  impediment  to  fly  fishing  in 
most  of  our  streams.  Not  being  provided  with  the 
necessary  tackle  for  fishing  in  so  large  a  stream, 
we  preferred  a  smaller  one,  emptying  into  it,  very 
appropriately  named  Trout  run.  Following  this 
stream  for  a  mile  or  two,  as  it  flowed  between 
two  lofty  and  precipitous  ranges  of  the  mountain, 
and  completely  screened  from  the  sun  by  the  dense 
and  dark  foliage  of  the  hemlock  which  overhung 
it,  and  which  effectually  prevented  any  shadow 
from  falling  on  the  water  to  alarm  the  fish, — with 
nothing  to  break  the  deep  solitude  of  the  place,  ex¬ 
cept  the  mui'muring  of  the  water  itself,  or  the  oc¬ 
casional  drumming  of  a  jiheasant  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountain, — I,  in  about  two  horns,  caught  and 
handed  to  our  attendant  eight  dozen  of  trout.  The 
number  taken  by  my  friend  I  do  not  accurately 
recollect. 

If  the  contemplation  of  nature,  in  an  aspect  of 
romantic  wildness  and  gi-andeur,  could  have  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  enjoyment,  there  certainly  was  an  am¬ 
ple  scope  for  the  eye  of  the  philosophic  angler. 
For  myself,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  my  sport  to  give  much  attention 
to  anything  else. 

I  certainly  have  never  had  the  same  amount  of 
amusement  with  my  angle  road,  unless  perhaps  on 
one  other  occasion,  when,  being  on  a  visit  to  Lake 
George,  a  gentleman  stepped  into  a  boat,  at  the 
village  of  Caldwell,  with  me,  and  rowing  across 
the  pellucid  waters  of  that  most  romantic  of  lakes, 
to  a  point  near  the  opposite  shore,  we  dropped  the 
anchor,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  caught  near  seven 
dozen  of  bass,  iierch,  &c.  ^c.  Among  the  number 
were  three  of  the  lake  trout — a  prize  very  seldom 
obtained  at  that  part  of  the  lake  during  the  warm 
months,  when  they  usually  retreat  to  the  inacces¬ 
sible  depths  of  the  lake.  Although  they  were  but 
about  a  foot  in  length,  I  never  knew  any  other  kind 
of  fish  to  take  the  hook  so  fiercely.  C. 
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Brilliant  Run  with  Lord  Southampton’s  Stag 
Hounds. —  On  Monday  last  his  Lordship  uncarted  a 
hind  at  Green’s  Norton,  which  w’ent  away  in  the 
most  gallant  style,  hut  was  soon  unfortunately  head¬ 
ed  by  the  number  of  foot  people,  and  was  also 
coursed  by  a  shepherd’s  dog ;  and  the  scent  not  be¬ 
ing  of  the  best,  occasioned  some  trifling  checks.  At 
length,  getting  clear  from  the  pedestrians,  away  they 
went  by  Ascott  Thorns,  through  Grinscot  Heath, 
then  on  to  Lichborough,  leaving  Stowe  Nine  Churches 
to  the  right,  and  straight  through  Stowe  Wood  ;  from 
thence  to  the  left  of  Everdon,  aad  down  to  Everdon 
brook,  where  the  hounds  checked.  After  making  a 
cast,  the  deer  was  discovered  in  the  water.  Up  to 
this  time  the  hounds  had  been  running  one  hour  and 
five  minutes,  the  latter  part  fast.  The  hind  then 
went  away  again,  going  through  Newnham  at  a  most 
killing  pace,  from  thence  to  Daventry,  where  the 
hounds  caught  a  view,  and  in  that  way  went  all 
through  the  town,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  good 
people  of  Daventry.  After  clearing  the  town  she 
went  on  to  Branstone  Cleaves,  and  then  on  to  Barby 
Lodge,  and  was  taken  about  a  mile  further  on  to  the 
left,  after  a  run  of  about  tw'O  hours  and  35  minutes, 
the  last  hour  from  Everdon,  the  best  pace,  and  over 
a  tremendous  heavy  country  with  strong  fences  ;  the 
distance  from  point  to  point  nineteen  miles  as  the 
crow  flies.  Not  more  than  six  or  seven  were  at  the 
finish,  out  of  a  numerous  field  of  sportsmen  at  starting. 
Lord  Southampton,  although  riding  fifteen  stone,  was 
one  of  the  first  up,  having  been  going  well,  and  rid¬ 
ing  close  to  his  hounds  through  the  whole  of  the  run. 

Splendid  Bun  with  Mr.  Horlock’s  Hounds. — 
On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Horlock’s  hounds  met  at 
Bittlesea  Wharf,  and  after  trying  Bittlesea  and 
Christian  Malford  Wood  blank,  proceeded  to  Cat- 
combe.  Here  it  becoming  very  cold,  many  were  ap¬ 
prehensive  there  would  not  be  much  sport,  when,  at 
half-past  eleven,  reynard  was  found,  and,  after  run¬ 
ning  round  the  covers,  bolted  away  in  full  view  to 
Christian  Malford  Wood.  Here,  being  headed,  he 
returned  to  Catcombe,  made  a  run  round  the  cover, 
and  again  bolted  to  Christian  Malford  Wood.  He 
then  started  at  a  slapping  pace  to  Dauntsey,  through 
Somerford  and  Brinkworth.  Here  a  slight  check 
enabled  a  few  stragglers  to  get  in  place.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Lea,  Cleverton,  Garsdon,  and  Charlton- 
pond,  and,  after  various  manoeuvres  to  evade  the 
staunch  pack,  was  finally  killed  at  Baven’s  Boost, 
at  ten  minutes  before  two  o’clock,  the  distance  being, 
as  the  crow  flies,  about  fifteen  miles. 

Lord  Petre’s  Hounds. — Monday  last  this  gallant 
pack  met  at  Laindon  Hill,  and  had  a  very  superior 
day's  sport.  On  drawing  a  small  cover  on  Mr.  W est- 
■wood’s  estate,  a  fox  of  unflinching  courage  was  per¬ 
ceived  stealing  away.  Having  taken  across  the 
Harndon-road,  he  made  for  North  Lands;  but  on 
reaching  Combe  Wood,  was  headed  back  to  his  old 
quarters  again,  whence  he  was  soon  dashed  out  in 
fine  style  ;  away  he  went  at  a  slapping  pace  towards 
Dunton,  but,  being  closely  pressed,  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Leigh  Chapel,  passing  through  Lynch 
"'Vood;  crossed  the  Billericay-road  to  the  North 
Lands,  skirting  the  hills  east  of  Combe  Wood, 
the  hounds  at  this  time  running  him  so  hard  that  he 
had  no  time  for  shifting,  but  went  away  in  gallant 
style  across  Harndon-on-the-Hill,  passing  to  the  left 
of  that  place  on  to  Stanford-le-Hope.  The  pace  up 
to  this  time  was  terrible,  across  a  deep  country, 
with  very  severe  fences.  After  crossing  the  brook, 
which  occasioned  some  confusion,  he  went  off  for  Til¬ 
bury  fort,  but  was  finally  run  into  in  grand  style  in  a 


field  belonging  to  Mr.  Pickett,  at  Mucking,  making 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  without  a  check.  Amonijst  those  who  went 
like  the  birds  up  to  this  point  was  the  noble  owner 
of  the  hounds ;  Messrs.  Warnsby,  Knight.  Stone, 
Offin,  Sheppy,  and  Gale,  were  also  up  like  rare  work¬ 
men  at  the  tail  of  the  hounds  ;  and  Joe,  the  hunts¬ 
man,  in  his  proper  place. — On  the  same  day  another 
fox  was  unkennelled  at  Belpham,  which,  like  the 
first,  proved  himself  one  of  the  right  stamp.  After 
crossing  the  Thorndon-road,  he  went  away  in  gallant 
style,  passing  to  the  left  of  Dunton  Hall,  over  the 
farms  of  Messrs.  Squires  and  Glanwun,  to  Lainton 
Hall,  where  he  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  run  of 
thirty-four  minutes,  making  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
at  a  racing  pace,  without  a  single  check,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  few  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  up  at  the  death,  declaring  themselves  highly 
gratified  with  their  day’s  sport. 


Stag  Hunt  in  Sherry. — On  Monday  last  a  fine 
buck,  belonging  to  Delemark  Banks,  Esq.,  having 
leaped  over  the  palisades  of  his  paddock,  made  for 
Swale,  near  Queenborough,  where  he  took  w^ater. 
He  was  turned  by  a  man  in  a  skitF,  and  went  into  the 
marshes  betw'een  Queenborough  and  King’s  Ferry. 
Intimation  of  his  escape  having  been  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Banks  and  Amiral  Fleming,  the  Sheppy  harriers 
were  taken  out  and  found  him  in  the  marshes.  He 
went  off  in  gallant  style,  closely  followed  by  the 
hounds,  and  after  a  fine  run,  crossing  repeatedly  the 
fleets,  he  made  for  the  Isle  of  Elmley — returned  again 
to  Sheppy — then  to  Elmley  again — and  was  taken 
in  the  water  uninjured,  although  dreadfully  fatigued 
with  the  run. 


“  Pounding  the  Nimrods.” — Last  week  Mr.  Ha¬ 
worth’s  harriers  threw  off  near  Kingsbury  Green, 
and  were  soon  in  pursuit  of  a  fine  hare,  followed  by 
four  friends  of  their  master.  While  in  hot  pursuit 
they  came  to  a  gate  which  was  politely  opened  for 
their  reception ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  entered 
than  the  gate  was  shut,  and  they  found  themselves 
hemmed  in  a  corner  by  half  a  dozen  fellows  armed 
with  bludgeons,  who  insisted  upon  their  giving  a 
sovereign  a-piece  for  the  trespass,  and  liberty  to 
continue  their  sport.  One  of  the  party  contrived  to 
leap  the  hedge,  but  the  other  three  were  completely 
“  pounded  and  finding  there  was  no  alternative, 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  extortion  ;  but,  as  they  had 
not  less  than  a  ten-pound  note  in  their  possession, 
they  were  led  by  their  bridles  to  a  beer-shop  in  the 
neighbourhood,  wLere  change  was  procured  and  the 
money  paid.  It  was  at  first  determined  to  charge  the 
offenders  with  a  highway  robbery,  but  reflection  led 
to  the  consideration  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
set  off  in  the  way  of  an  action  for  trespass,  and  all 
further  proceedings  were  abandoned.  No  doubt  the 
issue  of  the  day’s  sport  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


Sir  J.  Flower’s  Stag  hounds. — These  hounds 
had  a  splendid  run  on  Monday  w’eek.  The  meet 
was  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Thetford,  and  the  deer  was  un¬ 
carted  on  the  Thetford  Bace  Course.  It  took  off  im¬ 
mediately  to  Barnham,  and  then  down  the  river 
nearly  to  Euston,  leaving  Shadwell  to  the  right;  to 
Snare  Rill,  crossing  the  county  river  to  Kilver'',ton  ; 
over  Wreatham  and  Croxton  Heath  to  Foulmer, 
tailing  the  drove-way  up  to  Tofts  ;  running  under 
Toft’s  Belt  for  a  mile  on  to  Linford,  leaving  Mun- 
ford  to  the  right ;  over  to  Weeting,  crossing  the  Lynn 
turnpike-road  on  to  Poppelot,  leaving  Feltwell  to 
the  right;  skirting  the  Feim,  back  to  Hockwold  and 
Wilton  Village,  where  the  deer  was  taken,  after  a 
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run  of  two  hour5  &  35  minutes  at  a  killing  pace, 
without  a  check. 

The  RufFord  Hunt,  under  the  spirited  and  liberal 
management  of  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  maintains  the 
high  character  it  acquired  years  ago  under  that 
fine  old  sportsman  the  late  Earl  of  Scarborough.  On 
Monday  week  as  gallant  a  fox  as  ever  broke  covert 
was  found  in  Bevercote’s  Park  ;  he  went  away  to¬ 
wards  Walesby,  bearing  to  the  right,  then  crossed 
to  the  left,  leaving  the  snug  little  village  of  Ollerton 
to  the  right,  then  crossed  the  hop-yards  into  Wellow 
Park,  where,  the  scent  being  cool,  some  time  was 
lost ;  at  length  the  cheering  view  halloo  for  Wellow 
greeted  the  ears  of  the  Nimrods,  and  after  ringing 
round  Ollerton  Hills,  away  the  hounds  went  into  the 
New  Park,  then  by  the  RufFord  kennels,  passed  the 
paddocks,  and  here  Davis,  the  huntsman,  cheered  on 
his  pack  with  “  Hark,  to  Rockwood  1  ”  The  change 
from  the  clay  to  the  forest  country  was  now  strik¬ 
ingly  apparent,  for  the  scent,  which  had  hitherto  been 
cool,  now  became  burning,  and  away  the  hounds 
went  at  a  rattling  pace  through  Cutts’  Plantation, 
Reynard,  scorning  to  earth,  made  for  Eakring- Roads, 
The  pace  was  now  tremendous,  but  unluckily  the  fox 
was  headed  by  a  man  on  foot.  “  Hold  hard,  gentle¬ 
men,”  exclaimed  Davis,  “  the  varmint  has  been 
headed  by  the  man  on  the  paid.”  He  then  made  one 
of  those  beautiful  casts  for  which  he  has  so  long  been 
celebrated,  and  found  to  the  right,  and  four  couple  of 
hounds  went  away  at  a  merry  pace,  leaving  Hemsley 
Lodge  to  the  left,  and  doubling  towards  Clipstone 
Forest ;  leaving  that  excellent  land-mark,  Ratcher 
Hill,  to  the  left,  bold  Reynard  took  up  Houlds- 
worth’s  gallop,  and  the  pace  was  now  nothing  but 
racing  ;  the  scent  was  a  burning  one,  and  the  hounds 
running  breast  high  without  giving  mouth ;  lots  of 
tailing  took  place,  only  five  or  six  out  of  a  large  field 
being  up  with  the  hounds.  Lord  Henry  being  one  of 
the  first,  and  the  spirited  sporting  innkeeper  of  Mans¬ 
field,  on  bis  favorite  grey,  alongside  his  Lordship. 
“  This  is  reviving  with  increased  glory  the  animated 
appearance  of  the  Sherwood  gallop,”  exclaimed  Bo¬ 
niface.  “  Just  so,”  answered  his  Lordship  ;  “  but  we 
have  no  time  for  talking  just  now.”  They  were  now 
dashing  along  by  the  wall  side  of  Sherwood  Plan¬ 
tation  at  a  clipping  pace,  passed  close  by  Sherwood 
Hall,  and  through  Neale’s  Gorse.  “  Now  for  Plea- 
sley  Park,”  exclaimed  a  gentleman,  but  Vulpes 
doubled  to  the  right  and  made  for  Mansfield  Wood 
House  warren  ;  he  then  steered  to  the  left,  crossed 
the  Flood  Meadows,  and  left  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
new  buildings  to  the  left,  then  turned  about  to  the 
right,  and  left  Cavendish  wood  to  the  left,  when  the 
hounds  came  upon  a  brace  of  foxes,  and  a  smartish 
shower  caused  the  scent  to  become  bad ;  how^ever, 
the  hounds  proceeded  over  Clipstone  Forest  on  to 
the  RufFord  roads,  and  at  length — after  a  run  une¬ 
qualled  with  these  hounds  since  the  tremendous  one 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  the  Woinbw'ells  assist¬ 
ed  Davie  in  getting  his  hounds  home  late  in  the 
evening — reynard  was  run  to  mother  earth.  A  brace 
of  varmint  were  dug  out,  and  the  hounds  tasted  the 
blood  of  this  gallant  but  unfortunate  fox.  The  coun¬ 
try  gone  Over  could  not  be  much  short  of  thirty  miles. 

Mr.  Thornhill  resigns  the  Warwickshire  hounds 
at  the  end  of  this  season,  and  it  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  wished  to  take  them— which  is  much  de¬ 
sired  by  gentlemen  interested  in^  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leamington,  as  it  is  expected  that  he  will  shew 
great  sport,  and  thereby  induce  many  fox-hunting 
gentlemen,  with  families,  to  reside,  as  it  is  almost 
the  only  watering-place  eligible  for  both. 


COURSING. 


MEETING  AT  ALTCAR  (NEAR  LIVER¬ 
POOL) — March  9. 

Waterloo  Cup,  eight  Jogs,  £7  each. — Mr.  Ball’s 
bk  d  Blucher  beat  Mr.  Langshaw’s  r  d  Long  waist, 
Mr.  Lynn’s  r  b  Melanie  beat  Mr.  Stanton’s  b  and  r 
b  Governess,  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  hi  b  Ruby  beat  Mr. 
Harriot’s  w  d  Hector,  Mr.  Norris’s  bl  d  tjnicus  beat 
Mr.  Percival’s  f  tick  d  Ranter. 

Ties. — Melanie  beat  Blucher,  and  Unicus  beat 
Ruby. 

Deciding  Course. — Melanie  beat  Unicus,  and 
won  the  Cup. 

Aintree  Cup,  eight  dogs,  £5  each. — Mr.  Lynn’s 
bk  b  Miniken  beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bkand  w  d  Non¬ 
suit,  Mr.  Thomas’s  r  d  Claret  beat  Mr.  Norris’s  bk  b 
Fly,  Mr.  Blundell’s  r  b  Miss  Berry  beat  Mr. 
Weston’s  bk  b  Miss  Martineau,  and  Mr.  S.  Wan’s 
bk  d  Steamer  beat  Mr.  Stanton’s  bk  d  Instructor. 

Ties. — Claret  beat  Miniken,  and  Miss  Berry  beat 
Steamer. 

Deciding  Course. — Miss  Berry  beat  Claret,  and 
w'on  the  Cup. 

The  Altcar  Stakes,  eight  dogs,  at  £2  each. — 
Mr.  Lander’s  bk  and  w  b  Blue  Bell  beat  Mr.  King’s 
bk  and  w  b  Lady,  Mr.  NicholTs  bk  d  Flue  Flaker 
beat  Mr.  Milburn’s  bk  and  w  d  Gin,  Mr.  S.  Wan’s 
bk  d  Stranger  beat  Mr.  Norris’s  r  b  Squirrel,  and 
Mr.  Alison’s  bk  d  Asmodeus  beat  Mr.  Jump’s  w  d 
Doctor. 

Ties. — Blue  Bell  beat  Flue  Flaker,  and  Stranger 
beat  Asmodeus. 

Deciding  Course. — Blue  Bell  beat  Sti’anger,  and 
won  the  Stakes. 

Molyneux  Stakes,  eight  dogs,  at  £3  each. — Mr. 
Ainsw'orth’s  y  and  tick  d  Ranter  beat  Mr.  Harriot’s 
brin  b  Handy,  Mr.  King's  bk  and  w  b  Mirabel  beat 
Mr.  Hobson’s  bk  b  Fly.  Mr.  Lovatt’s  bk  d  Doctor 
beat  Mr.  Bailey’s  r  d  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and 
Mr.  Lynn’s  Whip  f  b  beat  Mr.  Stockdale’s  r  b 
Sw’^allow. 

Ties. — Ranter  beat  Mirabel,  and  Whip  beat 
Doctor. 

Deciding  Course. — Ranter  beat  Whip,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

Liverpool  Stakes,  eight  dogs,  at  £2  each. — Mr. 
Lynn’s  r  d  Magistrate  beat  Mr.  Unsworth’s  bl  d 
Agamemnon,  ftlr.  Ainsworth’s  bl  b  Ruby  beat  Mr. 
Davies’s  bk  and  w  d  Smoker,  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bl 
and  w  b  Nightshade  beat  Mr.  Ball’s  r  b  Beauty,  and 
Mr.  Norris’s  w  d  Harmony  beat  Mr.  Millwen’s  r  d 
Miller. 

Ties. — Magistrate  beat  Ruby,  and  Nightshade 
heat  Harmony. 

Deciding  Course. — Magistrate  beat  Nightshade, 
and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  above  sport  was  provided  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Mr.  Lynn,  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel, 
Liverpool,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Molyneux, 
who  affords  him  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
friends  for  one  day  over  Altcar,  and  liberally  lends 
him  his  dog  to  enhance  the  amusement.  Dogs  are 
also  invited  from  /vlanchester,  Macclesfield,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  &c.  The  late  meeting  was  honoured  by  tlie 
presence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Molyneux,  hlr.  and  the 
Misses  Blundell,  of  Crosbie,  &c.,  and  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  assemblage  of  spectators.  The  ground  is 
the  best  to  course  over  in  England,  and  the  hares 
excellent.  We  regret  to  hear  that  great  complaints 
were  made  of  the  trier,  whose  want  of  judgment  is 
said  to  have  been  conspicuous  throughout  j  but  as 
this  statement  is  made  by  an  anonymous  corres- 
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pondent,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  speaking 
more  harshly  on  the  subject. 

ALTCAR  meeting.— March  1  and  2. 

The  Cup  and  Sovereigns. — Mr.  Lloyd’s  bk  d 
Lyaeus  beat  Mr.  Swan’s  bk  d  Steamer,  Mr.  W. 
Blundell’s  r  b  Bilbury,  beat  Mr.  Moore’s 
f  and  w  My  Tulip,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hornby’s 
brin  and  w  d  Haemus  ran  a  bye,  Mr.  Tollemache’s 
bk  and  w  b  Truth  beat  Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  bk  d  Hurler, 
Mr.  Alison’s  bl  d  Agamemnon  beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
f  d  Nimrod,  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bkand  w  b  Nightshade 
beat  Mr.  Swainson’s  w  b  Swallow,  Mr.  S.  Horrocks’ 
bk  d  Harricot  beat  Mr.  Rigby’s  bk  and  w  b  Rosina, 
and  Mr.  Unsworth’s  bl  and  w  d  Unicus  beat  Lord 
Molyneux’s  r  d  Magistrate. 

First  Ties. — Lyaeus  beat  Bilbury,  Haemus  beat 
Truth,  Agamemnon  beat  Nightshade,  and  Unicus 
beat  Harricot. 

Second  Ties. — Haemus  beat  Lyaeus,  and  Unicus 
beat  Agamemnon. 

Deciding  Course.' — Unicus  beat  Haemus,  and  won 
the  Cup — Haemus  the  Sovs. 

The  Sefton  Stakes. — Lord  Molyneux’s  r  b  Me- 
laine  beat  Mr.  Alison’s  brin  d  Adjutant,  Mr.  Tolle¬ 
mache’s  w  d  Trimmer  ran  a  bye,  Mr.  Swan’s  bk  d 
Sarcedos  beat  Mr.  Rigby’s  bl  and  w  d  Rowland, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd’s  brin  d  Landsman  beat  Mr.  S.  Hor¬ 
rocks’  brin  d  Highlander. 

Ties. — Melanie  beat  Trimmer,  and  Landsman  beat 
Sarcedos. 

Deciding  Course. — Landsman  beat  Melaine,  and 
won  the  Stakes. 

The  Croxteth  Stakes. — Lord  Molyneux’s  bk  b 
Minikin  beat  Mr.  Lloyd’s  y  and  w  b  Lilly  Shallow, 
and  Mr.  Tollemache’s  bk  b  Tragedy  beat  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hornby’s  bk  and  w  b  Handkerchief. 

Deciding  Course. — Minikin  beat  Tragedy,  and 
won  the  Stakes. 

The  Sapling  Stakes. — Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  y  and 
w  d  Hedger  beat  Mr.  Unsworth’s  bk  d  Unfortunate, 
and  Lord  Molyneux’s  y  and  w  d  Meteor  beat  Mr.  H. 
Hornby’s  r  d  Harry. 

Deciding  Course. — Hedger  beat  Meteor,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

The  West  Derby  Stakes. — Mr.  E.  G.  Hornby’s 
brin  d  Hie  beat  Mr.  Lloyd’s  y  and  w  d  Lifter,  Mr. 
Alison’s  bk  d  Asmodeus  beat  Mr.  S.  Horrocks’  bk  b 
Hecate,  Mr.  Tollemache’s  r  and  w  d  Topper  beat 
Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  w  d  Hercules,  and  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
bk  and  w  d  Nonsuit  beat  Mr.  Swan’s  bk  d  Stranger, 

Ties. — Hie  beat  Asmodeus, l«Sc  Nonsuit  beat  Topper. 

Deciding  Course. — Nonsuit  beat  Hie,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

Main  of  Ditch-in  Stakes. — Lord  Molyneux's  r  d 
Magistrate  beat  Mr.  Rigby’s  bk  and  w  b  Rosina,  Mr. 
Swan’s  bk  d  Steamer  beat  Mr.  Alison’s  bk  d  Asmo¬ 
deus,  Mr.  S.  Horrock’s  brin  d  Highlander  beat  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  bk  and  w  b  Nightshade,  Mr.  Tolle¬ 
mache’s  bk  and  w  b  Truth  beat  Mr.  Lloyd’s  y  and 
w  d  Lifter. 

Ties. — Magistrate  beat  Steamer,  and  Truth  beat 
Highlander. 

Deciding  Course. — Truth  beat  Magistrate,  and 
won  the  Stakes. 

The  Ackers  Holt  Stakes. — Mr.  Tollemache’s  w  d 
Trimmer  beat  Mr.  Swan’s  bk  d  Stranger,  and  Mr. 
Lloy  d’s  r  b  Lalagee  beat  Mr.  S.  Horrock’s  bk  b  Hoyden. 

Deciding  Course. — Lalagee  beat^  Trimmer,  and 
won  the  Stakes. 

The  Altcar  Stakes. — Mr.  Lloyd’s  f  d  Limber 
beat  Mr.  Alison’s  r  d  Article,  Mr.  N.  Blundell’s  r  b 
Bilbury  beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  brin  and  w  d  Naboth, 
Mr.  Tollemache’s  r  and  w  d  Topper  beat  Mr,  E,  G, 


Hornby’s  bl  d  Hugo,  and  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bk  and 
w  d  Noli-me-tangere  beat  Mr.  S.  Horrock’s  bk  b 
Hecate. 

Ties. — Bilbury  beat  Limber,  and  Topper  beat 
N  oli-me-tangere . 

Deciding  Course. — Bilbury  beat  Topper,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

NORTH  MEOLS  MEETING— Feb.  23  and  24. 

The  Cup  and  Sovereigns. — 'Mr.  Nicholson’s  f  d 
Nimrod  beat  Mr.  Fellowes’s  f  and  w  d  Fudge,  Lord 
Molyneux’s  r  b  Melanie  beat  Mr.  E.  G.  Hornby’s 
brin  and  w  d  Hsemus,  Mr.  S.  Horrock’s  b  kd  Harricot 
beat  Mr.  Alison’s  brin  d  Adjutant,  and  Mr.  Sevan’s 
bk  d  Steamer  beat  Mr.  Unsworth’s  f  d  Unicom, 

Ties. — Melanie  beat  Nimrod,  and  Harricot  beat 
Steamer. 

Deciding  Course. — Melanie  beat  Harricot,  and 
won  the  Cup — Harricot  the  Sovereigns. 

The  Bold  Stakes. — Mr.  Alison’s  W  d  Agamemnon 
beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bk  and  w  d  Nonsuit,  JMr. 
Swan’s  bk  d  Stranger  beat  Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  bk  d 
Hurler. 

Deciding  Course. — Agamemnon  beat  Stranger, 
and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Hesketii  Stakes. — Mr.  Swan’s  bk  and  w  b 
Stoke  beat  Mr-  Nicholson’s  bl  and  w  b  Nightshade, 
and  Mr.  Fellowe’s  bk  b  Fairy  beat  Lord  Molyneux’s 
bk  b  Minikin. 

Deciding  Course. — Fairy  beat  Stoke,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

The  Sapling  Stakes. — Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  r  d  Harry 
beat  Mr.  Unsworth’s  bk  and  w  b  Unknown,  and 
Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  y  and  w  d  Hedger  beat  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hornby’s  bk  d  How-do-you-do  1 

Deciding  Course. — Hedger  won,  Harry  being 
drawn. 

The  Southport  Stakes. — Mr.  S.  Horrock’s  brin  d 
Highlander  beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bk  and  w  d  Nui¬ 
sance,  and  Mr.  Alison’s  bk  d  Asmodeus  beat  Mr. 
Swan’s  bk  d  Sacerdos. 

Deciding  Course. — Asmodeus  beat  Highlander, 
and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Port  Stakes. — Mr.  S.  Horrock’s  bk  b  Hoyden 
beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bk  and  w  b  Nameless,  Mr.  E. 
G.^  Hornby’s  bl  d  Helot  beat  Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  w  d 
Hercules. 

Deciding  Course. — Helot  beat  Hoyden,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

The  North  Meols  Stakes. — Mr.  Fellowes’s  f  and 
w  d  Fudge  beat  Lord  Molyneux’s  bk  b  Blinikin,  Mr. 
S.  Horrock’s  brin  d  Highlander  beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
bk  and  w  d  Nonsuit,  Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  bk  d  Hurler 
beat  Mr.  Alison’s  brin  d  Adjutant,  Mr.  Swan’s  bk  d 
Steamer  beat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  bk  and  w  b  Nightshade. 

Ties. — Highlander  beat  Fudge,  and  Steamer  beat 
Hurler. 

Deciding  Course. — Highlander  beat  Steamer,  and 
won  the  Stakes. 

The  Ditch-in  Stakes  (First  Class.) — Mr.  Swan’s 
bk  d  Sarcedos  beat  Mr.  Fellowes’s  f  and  w  d  Fop, 
and  Mr.  Alison’s  bl  d  Agamemnon  beat  Mr.  E.  G, 
Hornby’s  bl  d  Hugo. 

Deciding  Course. — Agamemnon  beat  Sarcedos, 
and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Ditch-in  Stakes  (Second  Class). — Mr. 
Swan’s  bk  d  Stranger  beat  Mr.  Alison’s  bk  d  Asmo¬ 
deus,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Hornby’s  brin  d  Hie  beat  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  bk  and  w  b  Nameless. 

Deciding  Course. — Stranger  beat  Hie,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

Matches. — Mr.  H.  Hornby’s  r  d  Harry  beat  Mr. 
Unsworth’s  bk  and  w  b  Unknown,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hornby’s  bk  and  wb  Handkerchief  beat  Mr,  Nichol¬ 
son’s  brin  and  w  d  Nabof. 
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The  avocations  of  the  sportsman  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  circle  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  amusement;  as,  no  sooner  does  he 
cease  to  pursue  the  fox,  than  the  operations 
of  the  race  course  are  placed  before  his  eyes ; 
and,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  assist  his  pro¬ 
spective  calculation,  as  far,  at  least,  as  refer¬ 
ence  is  concerned,  he  will  find  appended  to 
this  article  the  nominations  for  the  principal 
stakes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

We  had  supposed  it  was  intended  by  Mr. 
Theobald  that  Rockingham  should  not  again 
appear  on  the  course ;  but,  it  seems,  he  is 
named  for  the  Ascot  cup,  in  which  also 
Touchstone  makes  his  appearance  ;  so  that, 
although  the  formal  challenge  of  the  latter  was 
not  accepted,  which  we  thought  it  ought  to 
have  been  by  Rockingham,  these  horses,  both 
winners  of  the  Doncaster  iSt.  Leger,  and  both 
consequently  possessing  superior  pretensions, 
will  be  brought  against  each  other  as  fairly  as 
possible.  They  will  “  lie  hy'*  for  the  contest, 
and  an  extraordinary  race  may  be  expected. 

At  the  period  when  the  Marquis  of  West¬ 
minster  promulgated  his  challenge  for  Touch¬ 
stone,  we  stated  it  as  our  opinion  that  no  racer 
was  able  to  meet  him,  at  least  with  a  prospect 
of  success,  except  Rockingham  ;  supposing 
at  the  time  that  Plenipo  would  never  appear 
again  on  the  theatre  of  competition,  being 
also  aware  that  Queen  of  Trumps  could  not 
accept  the  challenge  in  question  on  account 
of  its  conditions.  It  is  true,  Touchstone  has 
been  beaten  by  General  Chasse  ;  but  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  the  success  of  the  lat- 
lar  was  owing  to  the  former  not  being  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  We  always  con¬ 
sidered  Touchstone  as  superior  to  General 
Chasse,  both  in  speed  and  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unruly  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  start  occasionally  manifested  by  the 
latter.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  fore  legs  of  a  greedy 
feeder  are  very  liable  to  “  go”  and,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  implicit  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
Touchstone.  The  powers  of  Touchstone  are 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Plenipo  and  Queen 
of  Trumps,  particularly  the  former.  What¬ 
ever  mystery  may  envelope  the  turf  operations 
of  Plenipo,  it  has  always  been  our  decided  con¬ 
viction,  that  Mr.  Batson  never  lent  his  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  swindling  transaction  at  Don¬ 
caster  ;  and,  as  to  the  Ascot  cup  affair,  it 
amounts  to  this,  Mr.  Batson  did  not  choose 
to  let  his  horse  start  for  it,  and  gave  notice  of 
his  altered  intention  on  the  morning  of  the 
previous  day  on  which  the  event  was  to  be 
decided.  Such  a  circumstance  might  affect  the 
Book-Man  in  regard  to  double  events,  and 
p.  p.  bets,  but  that  circumstance  could  not  be 
considered  an  indispensable  calculation  with 
the  owner  of  Plenipo.  Further,  this  gentle¬ 


man  declined  answering  some  impertinent 
questions  put  to  him  by  an  inflated  literary 
coxcomb,  whose  mawkish  nonsense  appears 
in  a  dingily-spurious  cotemporary  ;  he  also 
rendered  himself  inaccessible  to  the  weasel- 
like  squeaking  of  the  soi-disant  “  Sporting 
Reporter and,  hence  may  be  traced  the 
sources  of  vituperative  abuse  with  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  bespatter  him  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  At  all  events,  what¬ 
ever  construction  may  be  put  on  the  racing 
career  of  Plenipo,  no  doubt  can  be  entertain¬ 
ed  that  he  is  the  best  horse  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  we  are,  in¬ 
deed,  of  opinion  that  he  is  superior  to  all  his 
predecessors.  He  has  left  the  turf  (or,  at 
least,  so  we  suppose,  from  not  observing  his 
name  in  any  list  which  has  fallen  under  our 
cognizance,)  with  a  sound  constitution,  alto¬ 
gether  free,  we  believe,  from  blemish  ;  and 
therefore,  when  his  form,  his  mode  Jof  going, 
and  his  performances,  are  duly  considered,  he 
must  appear  invaluable  as  a  stallion. 

Steeple  racing  has,  of  late,  been  the  order 
of  the  day,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  ap¬ 
peared  something  defective  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  this  species  of  amusement,  because 
the  pedestrian  spectators  could  only  catch  a 
partial  or  transitory  glimpse  of  the  emulative 
contest:  they  might  watch  the  start,  or  ob¬ 
serve  the  coming  in  ;  they  might  station  them¬ 
selves  so  as  to  witness  the  central  exertions 
for  the  prize  ;  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
gave  that  sort  of  satisfaction  which  is  experi¬ 
enced  from  witnessing  a  contest  on  the  race 
course.  However,  the  difficulty  has  at  length 
been  surmounted  ;  and,  amongst  the  obliga¬ 
tions  for  which  the  racing  world  is  indebted 
to  Liverpool,  is  what  may  be  called  the  im¬ 
provement,  if  not  completion,  of  the  steeple 
race.  At  the  steeple  races,  which  came  olf  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  29th  of  February,  it  was  so 
contrived,  that  the  horses  should  start  oppo¬ 
site  the  grand  stand  on  the  race  course,  and 
after  describing  an  ill-defined  serpentine-sort 
of  a  circle  (if  such  an  expression  be  allow¬ 
able)  return  to  the  race  course,  the  last  half 
mile  of  which  (perfectly  straight)  forming  the 
run  in,  upon  which  hurdles  were  placed,  in 
order  to  render  the  business  as  characteristic 
and  as  complete  as  possible ;  the  horses  never 
being  out  of  sight  during  the  whole  race. 

Viscount  Molyneux  was  the  umpire  of  the 
Liverpool  steeple  races,  the  grand  stand  was 
filled  with  rank  and  fashion,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  altogether  were  admirable  ;  yet,  as  if  to 
show  the  fallibility  of  all  human  institutions, 
the  first  race  was  tainted  with  suspicion, — 
well-founded  suspicion  of  sinister  interference 
and  unfair  play.  Sir  T.  Stanley's  Laurie 
Todd  became  the  favourite  the  moment  he 
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was  named  for  the  stake ;  and,  as  no  pains 
were  spared  in  training;  him  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  day  of  trial  approaehed,  he  was  freely 
booked  to  win.  He  was  known  to  possess 
superior  speed  from  his  performances  on  the 
race  course,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
withdrawn,  owing  to  his  restive  disposition. 
He  had  been  hunted  for  several  seasons  with 
the  fox  hounds  of  his  owner,  generally  ridden 
by  Joe  Howard,  the  first  whipper-in:  his 
\icious  disposition  had  therefore  been  in  a 
great  degree  neutralized,  he  had  become  a 
tolerable  fencer,  while,  on  the  score  of  speed, 
he  was  able  to  distance  all  his  competitors — 
with  ease.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  case, 
when  the  horses  came  to  the  post. 

All  went  on  very  well  for  some  time — till, 
in  fact,  the  horses  approached  the  race  course 
on  their  return,  when  Laurie  Todd  appeared 
in  front,  looking  like  a  winner.  The  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  so  contrived  that  the  horses 
should  pass  through  a  gate  place,  situated 
near  Blue  Anchor  Bridge,  both  on  going  out 
and  returning;  and  for  that  purpose  the  gate 
had  been  chained  securely  back  or  open. 
Cockahoop  was  known  to  be  an  extraordinary 
jumper,  and  it  was  thought  by  a  person,  who 
stood  to  win  on  him,  that  the  gate,  if  shut, 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
Laurie  Tood,  whom  he  alone  dreaded ;  he 
had  placed  himself  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  horses,  knocked  out  the 
staple  which  held  back  the  gate  with  a  stone, 
and  closed  it — as  he  thought  unobserved.  As 
Laurie  Todd  had  passed  through  the  gate 
place  on  running  out,  he  made  for  it  naturally 
enough  on  his  return.  Laurie  Todd  had  lost 
an  eye,  and  so  resolutely  did  he  rush  for  the 
gate  place  that  his  rider  could  scarcely  twist 
him  from  it ;  in  fact,  owing  to  this  unlooked- 
for  and  awkward  circumstance,  the  horse 
made  a  sort  of  swerve  at  the  adjoining  fence, 
came  down,  unhorsed  his  rider,  and  before 
Mr.  Powell  had  time  to  remount,  Cockahoop 
run  against  him,  by  which  he  was  slightly 
hurt,  and  by  which  the  success  of  Laurie  Todd 
was  rendered  impossible.  Cockahoop  was 
thus  much  impeded  in  his  progress,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Beecher  enable  to  win  on  The  Duke, 
without  difficulty.  The  sinister  meddler  is 
well  known,  and  the  finger  cf  scorn  must  for 
ever  point  to  the  dealer  in  coculus  indicus, 
mandragora,  and  other  drowsy  syrrups  ! 

The  example  of  Liverpool  was  followed  by 
the  managers  of  the  Brocklesby  Hunt  steeple 
race,  and  will  no  doubt  become  general. 

We  have  frequently  remarked,  as  our  read' 
ers  are  very  well  aw  are,  that  like  produces 
like,  a  physiological  fact  which  we  perceive 
strikingly  carried  out  or  exemplified  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
who  pursue  and  cherish  the  breed  of  thorough¬ 
bred  horses,  and  the  operations  of  the  turf, 
with  an  ardour  equally  persevering,  equally 
invincible,  as  that  which  distinguished  their 
progenitors.  In  addition  to  the  thorough-breds 
already  mentioned  in  previous  numbers  of  our 
miscellany,!"  as  having  been  imported  from 


this  country  by  the  Americans,  may  be  added 
Valentine,  Apparition,  Windcliffe’s  Dam, 
Trustee,  Margrave,  My  Lady,  Invalid,  &c.  as 
well  as  several  colts  and  fillies. 

Races  in  the  United  States  do  not  take 
place  on  the  turf,  if  our  information  be  cor¬ 
rect,  and  we  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
doubt  it ;  but  over  a  course  destitute  of  herb¬ 
age,  and  which  is  slightly  harrowed  in  case  it 
becomes  too  hard.  Such  a  system  may  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  United  States,  where  perhaps 
eligible  turf  is  not  to  be  easily  procured,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  this  country, 
where  racing  has  flourished  for  ages,  where 
turf  is  available  in  every  part,  in  many  places 
in  the  greatest  perfection  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Americans  have  accomplished  won¬ 
ders  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  as  far  as 
relates  to  trotters,  have  surpassed  their  breth¬ 
ren  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Tom  Thumb 
and  Rattler  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  ;  their  performances  have  been 
sufficiently  noticed  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  and  therefore  need  no  recapitula¬ 
tion. 

The  trot  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
useful  pace  of  the  horse ;  it  is  that  which  he 
can  continue  for  the  greatest  length  of  time, 
and  upon  which  he  can  perform  long  jour¬ 
neys  in  the  shortest  time.  Trotting  Races 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  western  hemisphere  ; 
on  the  contrary,  such  quadrupedal  contests 
are  considered  legitimate,  and  encouraged 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  United  States. 
Might  not  Trotting  Races  be  added  to  our 
list  of  equestrian  amusements  without  any 
outrage  of  consistency  or  the  established  or¬ 
der  of  things  ?  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
will  give  ns  their  opinion  on  the  subject, 
sketching  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  &c.  &c. 

It  wdll  be  perceived  by  the  appended  list, 
that  Queen  of  Trumps  has  accepted  for  the 
trade  cup  in  Liverpool  Craven  Meeting, 
and  is  to  carry  8st  11  lb — enough,  in  all  con¬ 
science,  for  a  four-year- old  to  labour  under 
for  two  miles  and  a  half,  the  latter  part  of 
which  is  very  distressing,  being  a  straight 
half  mile,  with  a  gradual  ascent ;  a  very  short 
period  of  dry  weather  renders  the  Liverpool 
course  as  hard  as  a  Macadamised  road  ;  and 
therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  fears  for 
the  safety  of  the  Cambrian  Queen's  suspi¬ 
cious  fore  feet ;  she  possesses  uncommon 
power  as  well  as  extraordinary  speed  (the 
one  resulting  principally  from  the  other)  and 
we  should  be  inclined  to  book  her  to  win,  even 
against  General  Chasse  upon  his  favourite 
course,  could  she  he  insured  from  “  breaking 
down*’ — of  w'hich,  however,  looking  at  her 
family,  particularly  at  her  sire  (Velocipede)as 
well  as  at  her  age,  we  cannot  help  entertain¬ 
ing  doubts.  She  has  sustained  no  severe 
public  race,  because  she  could  so  very  easily 
outstrip  all  her  competitors,  which  is  greatly 
in  her  favour ;  but  then  she  carried  weight 
for  age ;  now,  however,  that  she  has  been 
handicapped,  and  an  extra  weight  allotted 
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her,  wc  cannot  help  regarding  her  as  an  un¬ 
certain  animal  to  back.  General  Chasse 
(five  years  old)  has  no  ordinary  weight  to 
carry,  9st  41b,  which  must  surely  bring  him 
below  several  inferior  horses  which  appear  as 
his  opponents  ;  for  instance,  Sir  J.  Gerard’s 
Billinge  (a  five-year  old),  if  he  be  not  “  as 
slow  as  a  top,’’  ought  to  run  well  home  with 
7st  lOlbs.  Or,  what  should  prevent  Jupiter 
from  winning,  seeing  that  he  carries  IGlbs 
less  than  the  General,  and  91b  less  than  Queen 
of  Trumps  ? 

For  the  Trade  Cup  in  the  Liverpool  July 
Meeting  Queen  of  Trumps  does  not  appear; 
in  which,  however.  General  Chasse  shews 
himself,  with  the  same  weight  as  in  the  Cra¬ 
ven  Meeting  ;  he  is  met,  amongst  the  rest,  by 
Red  Rover,  the  present  favourite  for  the 
Chester  Cup,  carrying  81b  less  (8st  101b) 
which  ought  to  make  him  a  formidable  rival. 
The  General  and  Red  Rover  are  each  five 
years  old,  51b  are  equal  to  a  distance,  or  240 
yards,  and  therefore  if  Red  Rover  can  support 
his  present  pretensions,  he  cannot  fail  to  beat 
the  General.  Time  will  show.  Where  the 
powers  of  the  competitors  are  weighed  as 
finely  as  gold,  as  in  handicaps,  for  instance, 
predictions  upon  the  event  become,  very  un¬ 
certain. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  events 
of  the  first  consideration  in  the  provinces,  but 
which  excite  little  interest  amongst  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  turfites  (if  at  least  we  except  the 
Ascot  Cup)  whose  semi-hebdomadal  disqui¬ 
sitions  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  are  principally 
directed  to  the  prospective  contemplation,  at 
the  present  moment,  of  the  Riddlesworth,  the 
Portland  Handicap,  the  Derby,  and  the  Oaks  ; 
on  the  two  former  of  which  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  transacted;  while  the  Derby 
presents  a  formidable  array  of  figures  upon 
paper,  which  amounts  to  little  as  far  as  money 
transactions  are  concerned ;  in  the  language 
of  the  school,  no  “  blow  has  been  struck,” 
though  the  fine  weather  (which  commenced 
on  the  18th  ult.)  by  dissipating,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  the  hitherto  impervious  cloud  which 
enveloped  the  mystery  of  the  training  stable, 
will  unquestionably  infuse  into  the  betting 
circle  an  energetic  vigour,  of  which,  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  it  has  been  utterly  destitute. 
The  Oaks  has  been  characterised  by  a  state  of 
vapid  inanition  throughout  the  last  month,  or 
at  least  from  its  commencement  up  to  the 
period  when  these  manuscript  remarks  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  that  most  valuable 
member  of  society,  that  instructive  luminary 
of  the  mental  world,  the  compositor. 


STATE  OF  THE  ODDS 

THE  IlIDDLESWOItTH,  P.  P. 

2tol  agst  bro.  to  Nell  G Wynne  I  5  to  1  agst  Bravura  filly 
5  —  1 - bro.  to  Emiliana 


PORTLAND  HANDICAP,  P.P. 


4  to  1  agst  Hornsea 

4  —  1 - Birdlime 

6  —  1 - Rioter 

6  —  1  — —  Sheet  Anchor 


'  8  to  1  agst  Revenge 
9  — 1  — —  Dacre 

10  —  1 - Pelops 

10  —  1  ——  Miindig 


THE  DERBY. 


9  to  1  agst  The  Muniniy 

10  —  1- - brother  to  Nell 

G  Wynne 

18  —  1 - bro.  to  Bamfylde 

20  —  1 - bro.  to  Emiliana 

22 —  1 - Mendizabal 

22 —  1 - bro.  to  Beiram 

25  —  1 - bro.  to  Maria 

25  —  1 - Gladiator 

25  —  1 - VY  eightoii 


30  to  1  agst  M  ulbeiTV 
33  —  1  — The  Bard 
33  —  1  — —  The  Athenian 

.33  —  1 - Sla^  e 

35  —  1 - Taishtecr 

40  —  1 - Master  of  the 

Rolls 

50  —  1 - Mr.  Wags 

50  —  1 - Delphine  colt 

50  —  1 - Tipple  Cidej- 


THE  OAKS. 

6to  1  agstMr.  Greville’sMar-  8  to  I  agst  Mr.  Allen’s  Pro- 
inalade  mise 

6  —  I - Lord  Wilton’s  Gre¬ 

nada 


BETTING  IN  CHESHIRE  &  LANCASHIRE 

CHESTER  TRADE  CUP,  P.  P. 


5  to  1  agst  Jupiter 
7  —  1  —  Red  Rover 

7  —  1 - Usury 

9  —  1  - Stockport 

9  —  1 - Billinge 

10  —  1 - The  Stag 


1 1  to  1  agst  Tamworth 

15  —  1 - Altamont 

16  —  1 - Lady  M.  Carew 

16  —  1 - Turban 

20  —  1  - Hectic 

20  —  1 - Jacob  P'aithful 


RACES  TO  COME 


APRIL. 

Newmarket  .  1 

East  Sussex  Hunt ....  4 

Catterick .  6 

Abergavenny  .  6 

Bath  Spring  Meeting  13 

Newmarket  .  18 

Bristol  and  Clifton. .  .  27 

MAY. 

Chester . 2 

Newmarket  .  3 

Liverpool  Craven  ....  31 

Royston .  13 

Epsom .  17 

Manchester . 25 

Reigate .  25 

Ascot  . 31 

JUNE. 

Newton  .  8 


JUNEt 

Buxton .  15 

JULY. 

N  ewmarket  .  12 

Liverpool  .  19 

Goodwood . 27 

Knutsford .  27 

AUGUST. 

Worcester .  2 

Stourbridge .  30 

SEPTEMBER. 

Warwick  .  6 

Doncaster .  19 

Heaton  Park .  28 

OCTOBER, 

Newmarket  .  4 

Newmarket  .  17 

Newmarket  . 31 


COVENTRY  RACES. 
WEDNESDAY,  March  9. — The  Craven  Trial 
Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  50  sovs  added ;  once 
round  and  a  distance ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Lucas’s  gr  c  Tell  Tale,  2  yrs,  6st  (Crick- 

nere)  .  1 

Capt.  Lamb’s  hr  c  Count  D’Orsay,  2  yrs,  6st  2 

Mr.  King’s  h  h  Zora,  2  yrs,  6st .  3 

Capt.  Bunney’s  ch  f  by  Memnon — Billings¬ 
gate,  2  yrs,  6st . . .  4 

Mr.  Little  ns  Miss  Caroline,  2  yrs,  6st .  5 

A  Silver  Cup,  with  10  sovs  for  the  second  horse  j 
weight  for  inches  :  2  miles. 
first  class. 

Mr.  Collett’s  bg  Claret,  list 31b  (Darling)..  1  1 

Mr.  Cheadle’s  b  g  Chance,  lOst  101b .  2 

Mr.  Barber’s  hr  h  Antelope,  10st71b .  3 

Mr.  Kemp’s  cb  m  by  Truant,  lOst  lOlb .  4 

Mr.  G.  Garter’s  hr  m  Bounce .  5 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Mr.  Farmer’s  b  m  Notbing-at-all,  9st  71b 

(T.  Davies) .  1  2 

Mr.  Packwood’s  br  b  Little  John,  9st  101b. .  2 

Mr.  Burton’s  ch  m  Moggy,  9st  lOlb .  3 

Mr.  H.  Mantle’s  b  f  Miss  Print,  9st  71b .  4 

third  class. 

Mr.  Griffin’s  ch  m  Dimity,  8st  (Lee)  .  1 

Mr.  Gavin’s  b  m  Roulette,  by  Rolla .  2 

Mr.  Smith’s  b  g  Freedom,  9st . . .  3 
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Mr.  Malay’s  cli  g  Miltiades,  8st  31b .  4 

The  deciding  race  of  the  three  classes  was  won  by 

Claret. 

A  Hurdle  Race  of  5  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  20  sovs 
added,  2  miles. 

Mr.  Little  ns  g  g  Apostate,  list  lllb  (Capt. 

Becher) .  1 

Mr.  Williams’s  Wandering  Boy,  aged,  12st. ..  2 

Two  or  three  others  were  not  placed. 

A  Handicap  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  30  added  ; 

mile  and  a  half;  9  subs. 

Capt.  Bunney’s  b  f  by  Longwaist,  4  yrs,  8st 

101b  (Calloway) . 1 

Mr.  Glad  well’s  ch  g  Whimsical,  4  yrs,  8st 

101b .  2 

Mr.  Little  nsb  m  Slang,  7st  71b .  3 

Mr.  Farmer’s  b  g  Timothy,  4  yrs,  9st . .  4 

City  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  20  added ;  one  mile 
and  a  half ;  gents  riders. 

Capt.  Lamb’s  hr  c  Jack,  3  yrs,  9st  41b .  1 

Mr.  Baring’s  b  g  Lofty,  aged  .  2 

Capt.  Bunney’s  b  h  Donnington,  aged,  12st. ...  3 

Two  or  three  other  started. 

The  Tally-Ho  Hack  Stakes  of  3  sovs  each,  with  20 
added,  were  won  in  two  heats  by  Mr.  Farmer’s  b  g 
Timothy, beating  Mr.  Cope’s  Prospect,  Mr.  Little’s  b 
m  Slang,  Mr.  Williams’s  Wandering  Boy,  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler’s  br  h  Little  John,  Mr.  Malay’s  ch  g  Miltiades, 
and  Captain  Bunney’s  Newcastle. 


WARWICK  SPRING  MEETING. 

WEDNESDAY,  March  16.— The  Trial  Stakes  of 
10  sovs  each,  with  50  added;  mile  course;  13 
subs. 

Mr.  S.  Lucas’s  g  c  Tell  Tale,  2  yrs,  7st  (Pavis)  1 

Lord  Warwick’s  b  c  Pelops,  3  yrs,  9st .  2 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br  c  Morrison,  2  yrs,  6st  12lb  ....  3 

The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  : — 
Lord  Lichfield’s  b  f  by  Memnon,  dam  Nell  Gwynne, 
2  yrs,  6st  121b ;  Mr.  West’s  Spruce,  2  yrs,  7st 
81b ;  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  Reliance,  3  yrs,  9st  ; 
Captain  Lamb’s  Count  D’Orsay,  2  yrs,  7st ;  Mr. 
Bristoe’s  Dr.  Slop,  2  yrs,  6st  121b  ;  Mr.  Mott’s  b 
f  Rosetta,  2  yrs,  6st  121b  ;  Mr.  E.  V.  Fox’s  Ca¬ 
liph,  3  yrs,  8st  12lb  ;  Mr.  R.  E.  King’s  b  f  Zora, 
2  yrs,  7st;  and  Mr.  Fowler’s  br  c  by  Bustard, 
dam  by  Orville,  2  yrs,  6st  121b. 

Match  for  200  sovs  ;  2  miles. 

Mr.  Fowler’s  b  m  Coquette,  aged,  list  (G.  White- 
house),  beat  Captain  Lamb’s  Vivian,  aged,  list. 
The  Tradesmen’s  Cup  of  50  sovs,  added  to  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  10  sovs  each;  2  miles  ;  8  subs. 

Mr.  E.  Tomes’s  bl  f  by  Belzoni,  3  yrs  9st  (Mr. 


Roots)  . . . . . .  1 

Capt.  Lamb’s  br  c  Jack,  3  yrs,  9st  81b .  2 


Capt.  Lamb’s  br  g  Forrester,  5  yrs,  lOst  121b  ...  3 

The  Belzoni  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  20  guineas 
added  by  the  owner  of  Belzoni ;  mile  course  ;  5 
subs. 

Mr.  R.  Arnold’s  f,  out  of  Lady  Godiva,  h  b,  walked 

over. 

The  Debdale  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  a  purse 
added  by  the  Ladies ;  2  miles ;  6  subs. 

Capt.  Lamb’s  b  g  Vivian,  aged,  12stl0lb  (Owner)  1 

Mr.  S.  Mordaunt’s  br  g  Freedom,  5  yrs  . . 2 

The  Hurdle  Race  Sweepstakes  of  2  sovs  each,  with 
a  Silver  Tankard  given  by  Sir  E.  Moystyn,  for 
farmer’s  horses,  &c. ;  two  miles;  six  leaps;  5 
subs. 

Mr.  Wadam’s  ch  g  Red  Rose,  aged,12st  (Owner^  1 

Mr.  H.  Robins’  b  g  York,  aged,  12st . 2 

Mr.  S.  Tibbits’s  ch  g  by  Burgundy,  5  yrs,  12st  . .  3 
Mr,  J.  Hiorn’s  ch  m  The  Duchess,  and  Mr.  York’s 


b  m  Frankton,  5  yrs,  also  started,  but  were  not 

placed. 

The  Yeomanry  Plate  of  50  sovs,  with  10  for  the 
second  horse ;  2  mile  course. 

Mr.  Lucas’s  b  g  Asps,  aged,  I3st  71b  (^Mr.  Sabin)  1 

Mr.  Newman’s  brg  Smallhopes,  6  yrs,  12st .  2 

Mr.  W.  Stanley’s  b  g  Stargazer,  and  Mr.  T.  Bate¬ 
man’s  c  m  Kitty  Mosely,  6  yrs,  also  started,  but  were 
not  placed. 

The  Farmer’s  Plate  of  50  sovs,  with  10  for  the 
second  horse  ;  2  miles. 

Mr.  Reading’s  g  g  by  Leviathan,  4  yrs,  list  1  1 

Mr.  R.  Bawcutt’s  br  gby  Dardenus,  4  yrs,  llstO  2 

Mr.  Cockbill’s  Little  Bob,  4  yrs,  list . .  2  0 

Mr.  W.  Hurleston’s  bl  g  Cricket,  6  years,  and  Mr. 
J.  Hiorn’s  br  h  Cubbington,  3  years,  also  started,  but 
were  not  placed. 

Forced  Handicap  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each;  once 
round  and  a  distance  ;  9  subs. 

Capt,  Lamb’s  br  c  Jack,  3yrs,  8st  lib  (Hardy)  . .  1 


Mr.  Jackson’s  Tristam  Shandy,  9st  61b  . 2 

Mr.  Collett’s  b  li  Claret,  9st  lllb .  3 

Mr.  H.  Robins’ g  g  Brother  to  The  Asps . 4 


NEWMARKET  CRAVEN  MEETING. 

MONDAY,  April  4. — The  Graven  Stakes,  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  10  sovs  each  for  three  year  olds,  6st  ; 
four,  8st  41b ;  five,  8st  l31b ;  six  and  aged,  9st 
51b;  A.F. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  three  and 
four  year  olds  ;  Ab.  M. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  four  year 
olds  and  upwards;  T.Y.C. 

The  Riddlesworth  Stakes  of  200  sovs  each,  h  ft ; 

Ab.M. 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  c  Eric,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Shovel¬ 
ler. 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  c  Ermine,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  Greville’s  b  c  (dead)  by  Emilius,  out  of  Syco- 
rax. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  c  Saltator,  by  Stumps,  out  of  Katherine 
(horse  untried.^ 

Mr.  Cooke’s  f  Tertia,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Miss  Went¬ 
worth. 

Lord  Jersey’s  c  by  Sultan,  out  of  Cobiveb. 

Lord  Jersey’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Filagree. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Babel 
(both  untried.) 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Octaviana. 
(horse  untried.) 

Colonel  Peel’s  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Garcia. 

Mr.  Walker’s  ch  f  Emineh,  by  Sultan,  out  Veloci¬ 
pede’s  dam. 

Mr.  Walker’s  ch  f  Copere,  by  Velocipede,  out  of 
Quadrille,  (horse  untried.) 

Lord  Lichfield’s  cby  Emilius,  out  ofina. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  c  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Louisa, 
by  Filho,  (both  untried.) 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  c  (dead)  by  Emilius  or  Cetus,  out  of 
Leila. 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  cby  Whisker  or  Cetus,  dam  by  Black- 
lock,  out  of  Altisidora. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Vathek,  by  Sultan,  out  of 
Variety. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  Destiny,  by  Sultan,  out  of 
Fanny  Davies,  (m  untried.) 

Sir  S.  Graham’s  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Bravura. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  ch  c  by  Tramp,  out  of  Lunacy,  (m 
untried.) 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  c  Galliard,  by  Tramp,  out  of  Ri- 
dotto  (m  untried.) 

Mr.  Chifney’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Emiliana’s  dam. 
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The  Scrub  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  D.M. 

Lord  Tavistock’s  f  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Mona,  (h 
untried.) 

Lord  Tavistock’s  f  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Leeway, 
(both  untried.) 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Ambiguity. 

Lord  Orford’s  c  Jacket,  by  Langar,  out  of  Stays. 

Lord  Orford’s  c  (dead)  by  Emilius,  out  of  Selma. 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  f  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Problem, 
(both  untried.) 

Mr.  Cooke’s  b  c  Express  (dead)  by  Velocipede,  sister 
to  Coxcomb,  (h  unt:ied.) 

Colonel  Peel’s  c  Waverer,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Versati¬ 
lity,  ('mare  untried.) 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  c  Seapoy,  by  Mulatto,  out  of 
Reposada,  agst  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  c  by  Bru- 
tandorf,  out  of  Souvenir, both  3  year  olds  ;  R.  M. ; 
100  h  ft. 

Duke  of  Portland’s  c  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Thebes, 
agst  Lord  Lichfield’s  c  The  Captain,  by  Zinganee, 
8st  71b  each  ;  R.  M. ;  200,  h  ft. 

TUESDAY. — Tuesday’s  Riddeeswortii  Stakes  of 
200  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  Ab.  M. 

Lord  Exeter’s  f  by  Sultan,  out  of  Dulcinea. 

Lord  Exeter’s  c  Muezzin,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Miss 
Cantley. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  by  Sultan  out  of  Piquet. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  hy  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia, 
(horse  untried.) 

Colonel  Peel’s  f  Hoax,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Zora. 

Colonel  Peel’s  f  Zenana,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Fille  de 
Joie,  (mare  untried.) 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  c  Tournament,  by  Cetus,  out  of  Pas¬ 
time,  (both  untried.) 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  f  Esmeralda,  by  Zinganee,  out  of 
Pastille,  (horse  untried.) 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  by  Vanish,  out  ofFortuna, 
(horse  untried.) 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  f  by  Ti-amp,  out  of  Columbine,  (m 
untried.) 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  f  Volant,  by  Velocipede,  out  of 
Charity,  (horse  untried.) 

Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs  each  ;  A.  F. 

Mr.  Batson’s  c  Taishteer. 

Sir  S.  Graham’s  c  by  Emilius — Grisette. 

Mr.  Greville’s  Martello. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Arbaces. 

Colonel  Peel’s  f  by  The  Colonel — Arsena. 

Lord  Tavistock’s  f  by  Royal  Oak — Leeway 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  br  c  by  Emilius,  ont  of  Trapes. 

The  Oatlands  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft;  D.I. 


Mr.  Etwall’s  Revenge,  6  yrs. . . 8st  lOlb 

Lord  Jersey’s  Nell  Gwynne,  5  yrs . . .  .7st  31b 

Mr.  J.  H.  Peel’s  Trim,  4  yrs  . ..«...7st  31b 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Luck’s-all,  4  yrs . 7st  21b 

Mr.  S.  Stanley’s  Tiber,  4  yrs . 6st  121b 


Lord  Lichfield’s  c  Arbaces,  by  Merchant,  out  of  Ear¬ 
wig,  agstj  the  Duke  of  Poi Band’s  c  Kakistos, 
Brother  to  Cacus,  8st  41b  each;  D.M.;  200, 
hft. 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  The  Glama,  8st  91b,  agst  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill’s  Muzee,  7st  71b  ;  T.Y.C  ;  100  h  ft. 
WEDNESDAY.— Subscription  Plate  of  £50,  for 
three  year  olds,  7st;  four,  8st  7lb;  and  five 
9st;  T.  Y.  C. 

The  Column  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  R.  M. 

1.  Lord  Verulam’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Varennes 

2.  Lord  Verulam’s  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Brocard 

3.  Lord  Verulam’s  c  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Manille 

4.  Lord  Orford’s  c  (dead)  by  Emilius,  out  of  Selma 

5.  Lord  Orford’s  c  (dead)  by  Mulatto,  out  of  An¬ 

gelica  (horse  untried) 

6.  Sir  M.  Wood’s  chc  Tournament,  by  Cetus,  out 

of  Pastime  (both  untried) 
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7.  Lord  Jersey’s  c  (dead)  by  Reveller,  out  of 

Trampoline 

8.  Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Babel 

(both  untried) 

9.  Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Kathe- 

rina,  by  Woful 

10.  Mr.  Haffenden’s  br  f  by  Trumpeter,  out  of  Black 

Polly  (horse  untried) 

11.  Mr.  Cooke’s  c  Saltator,  by  Stumps,  out  of  Ka¬ 

therine  (horse  untried) 

12.  Mr.  Cooke’s  c  Express  (dead),  by  Velocipede-— 

Disaster’s  dam  (horse  untried) 

13.  Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  f  Tarquinia,  by  Emilius, 

out  of  Torelli 

14.  Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Flush 

(untried) 

15.  Mr.  Sowerby’s  b  c  Cabin  Boy,  by  Skiff,  out  of 

Cinderella  (mare  untried) 

16.  Mr.  Sowerby’s  b  f  Tamburini  (dead),  by  Skiff, 

out  of  Toso  (mare  untried) 

17.  Mr.  Thornhill’s  c  Ermine,  by  Emilius,  out  of 

Mercy 

18.  Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  f  Volant,  by  Velocipede,  out 

of  Charity  (horse  untried) 

19.  Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  f  Olinda,  by  the  Colonel,  out 

of  Linda  (both  untiied) 

20.  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  c  by  Velocipede,  dam  by 

Partisan  (horse  untried) 

21.  Lord  Lichfield’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Ina 

22.  Mr.  Dilly’s  c  by  Luzborough,  out  of  Escape 

(both  untried) 

23.  Mr.  Dilly’s  c  Wilberforce,  by  Luzborough,  out 

of  Margellina  (both  untried) 

24.  Lord  Tavistock’s  c  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Aurora 

(both  untried) 

25.  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  c  Royal  George,  by  Royal 

Oak  (both  untried) 

26.  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  f  (dead)  by  Royal  Oak,  dam 

by  Centaur  (both  untried) 

27.  Duke  of  Portland’s  c  by  The  Colonel,  out  of 

Thebes  (both  untried) 

28.  Duke  of  Portland’s  f  (dead)  by  Sultan,  out  of 

Manto  (mare  untried) 

29.  Colonel  Peel’s  gr  f  Zenana,  by  Sultan,  out  of 

Fille  de  Joie 

30.  Colonel  Peel’s  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Garcia 

31.  Colonel  Peel’s  f  Hoax,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Zora 

32.  Colonel  Peel’s  bl  c  by  Jerry,  out  of  Mary  Ann 

(Vivian’s  dam) 

33.  Colonel  Peel’s  b  c  Waverer,  by  Emilius,  out  of 

Versatility  (mare  untried) 

The  nominations  marked  1,  2,  8,  9,  13,  14, 15,  16, 
18, 19,  22,  23,  27,  and  28,  are  also  engaged  as  against 
each  other  only,  in  the  first  column  of  the  Column 
Stakes,  for  the  further  sum  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  to 
be  void  unless  one  of  the  last-mentioned  nominations 
wins  the  Stakes  ;  and  those  marked  1  and  28  are  en¬ 
gaged  as  against  each  other  only,  in  the  second  and 
third  columns  of  the  Column  Stakes,  for  the  further 
sums  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  in  each  column,  to  be 
void  unless  one  of  the  last-mentioned  nominations 
wins  the  Stakes. 

THURSDAY. — A  Sweepstakes  of  200  sovs  each, 
h  ft ;  colts,  8st  71b;  and  fillies,  8st  41b ;  D.  M. 
Lord  Orford’s  Jacket,  brother  to  Bodice 
Mr.  Greville’s  ch  c  Cicero 
Sir  M.  Wood’s  b  f  by  Bustard,  out  of  Clare 

Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs  each,  b  ft;  D.M. 

St.  lb. 


Lord  Chesterfield’s  Alfred . 7  12 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  Calmuck . 7  5 

Lord  Egremont’s  f  Helga,  by  Chateau  Margaux, 

out  of  Elfrin, v*  *  ••••  . . . . .  t  •  6  12 
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Sweepstakes  of  100  so  vs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year 
olds ;  colts,  8st  4lb  each  ;  R.  M. 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  c  Hatfield,  by  Bedlamite,  dam  by 
J  uniper,  out  of  Caprice 

Lord  Exeter’s  c  Remus,  by  Patron,  out  of  Ramona 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia 

Mr.  Irby  ns  Brother  to  Riddlesworth 

Lord  Orford’s  c  by  Langar,  out  of  Spavina 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Centurion,  by  Emilius,  out 
of  Miss  Maltby 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  b  c  by  Velocipede,  dam  by  Par¬ 
tisan,  out  of  Jessy 

Lord  Lichfield’s  c  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Louisa,  by 
Filho,  out  of  Elizabeth 

The  Forfeit  Class  of  the  Oatlands  Stakes  of  10 
SOYS  each  ;  D.  I. 

6t.  lb. 


Lord  Chesterfield’s  Glaucus,  6  yrs .  9  10 

Mr.  J.  H.  Peel’s  Uncle  Toby,  6  yrs . 8  8 

Mr.  W.  Richaidson’s  L  de  Gros,  5  yrs . 8  5 

Mr.  Bowes’s  Mundig,  4  yrs .  8  5 

Mr.  Greville’s  Dacre,  5  yrs .  8  0 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Coriolanus,  4  yrs . 8  0 

Mr.  Forth’s  Louisa,  5  yrs . .  7  2 

Lord  Exeter’s  Aurelius,  4  yrs . 7  3 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Eva,  4  yrs . 7  2 

]Mr,  J.  Scott’s  Barbara  Bell,  4  yrs . 7  0 

Mr.  Munroe’s  Veronica,  4  yrs .  6  7 


Mr.  Thornhill’s  f  Marmalade,  Sister  to  Preserve, 
agst  Lord  Exeter’s  f  Sister  to  Green  Mantle,  8st  71b 
each ;  D.  M. ;  500,  h  ft. 

FRIDAY. — Subscription  Plate  of  £50,  far  three 
year  olds,  6st  71b;  four,  8st  51b;  five,  Ost  131b; 
six  and  aged,  9st  41b  ;  D.  M. 

The  Grosvenor-square  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each, 
h  ft,  for  foals  of  1883 ;  colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st 
31b ;  D.  M. 

General  Grosvenor’s  c  The  Professor,  by  Zinganee, 
out  of  Blue  Stockings 

Lord  Lowther’s  The  Athenian,  brother  to  Glaucus 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  c  Haveldar,  by  Helenus,  out  of 
Arbis 

Lord  Verulam’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Varennes 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  Wish,  by  Sultan,  out  of 
W eeper’s  dam 

The  Bruton-street  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft* 
for  foals  of  1833 ;  colts,  8st7lb  ;  fillies,  8st31b  ;  R.M* 
Lord  Tavistock’s  f  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Mona 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia 
Lord  Lichfield’s  Ethiopan,  by  Memnon,  out  of  Aglaia 
Lord  Jersey’s  brother  to  Nell  Gwynne 

Port  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  T.M.M.; 
second  to  withdraw  his  stake. 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  br  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Bee-in- 
a-Bonnet 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Eva 

Lord  Stradbroke  ns  c  Elizondo,  by  Camel,  out  of 
Leopoldine 

Colonel  Peel’s  ch  c  Sylvan,  brother  to  Sensitive 

Lord  Orford’s  Bodice 

Lord  Tavistock’s  Oakapple 

Lord  Jersey’s  Ibrahim 

Mr.  Greville’s  Preserve 

Duke  of  Portland’s  c  by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Sou¬ 
venir,  agst  Lord  Lichfield’s  c  Ethiopian,  by  Memnon, 
out  of  Aglaia,  8st  41b  each  ;  D.  M.;  200,  h  ft. 


LIVERPOOL  CRAVEN  MEETING. 

FIRST  DAY. 

MAY  11. — The  Tradesman’s  Cup,  value  100  sovs, 
with  100  sovs  in  specie,  added  to  a  Handicap 
Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each,  10  ft,  and  5  only  if 
declared  on  or  before  the  1st  March,  1823 ;  the 


second  horse  to  receive  50  sovs  out  of  the  stakes. 
— Two  miles.  Age  st.  lb. 

Sir  Jas.  Boswell’s  h  General  Chasse,  by 

Actaeon...., . •••• .  5  9  4 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ramsay’s  bl  h  Inheritor,  by 

Lottery .  5  9  2 

Mr.  Barrow’s  b  m  Catherina,  by  Whisker  6  8  13 

Mr.  E.  M.  LI.  Mostyn’s  br  f  Queen  of 

Trumps  .  4  8  11 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  c  Tam  worth,  by  Outlaw  5  8  4 

Mr.  Wilkin’s  nas  b  h  Vestment,  by 

Longwaist .  5  8  4 

Lord  Derby’s  ch  f  Verbena,  by  Veloci¬ 
pede  .  4  8  3 


Air.  Johnson’s  ch  c  Jupiter,  by  Langar  4  8  2 

Sir  G.  Pigot’s  br  c  Altamont,  by  Sligo  4  8  0 

Air.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Hectic,  by  Sultan  4  7  12 
Lord  Eglington’s  b  g  The  Potentate,  by 

Langar .  4  7  10 

Sir  J.  Gerard’s  br  g  Billinge,  by  Belzoni  5  7  10 
Sir  T.  Stanley’s  g  Jacob  Faithful,  by 

Velocipede .  4  7  7 

Lord  Westminster’s  br  c  Oswald,  by 

Conductor .  4  7  7 

Air.  J.  Robinson’s  br  c  Stockport,  by 

Langar . 4  7  7 

Lord  Stanley’s  ch  c  Amu  rath,  by  Langar  4  7  5 

Sir  .las.  Boswell’s  b  f  Rosina  by  Frolic  4  7  4 

Mr.  Cookes’s  gr  c  Fop,  by  Stumps .  4  7  0 

Mr.  R.  J,  Mostyn’s  ch  c  The  Miner,  by 

Teniers .  4  7  0 

Seven  others  declared  ft  and  pay  only  5  sovs  each. 

THIRD  day. 

Filly  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  10  ft  with  30  sovs 
added  for  three  years  old  fillies,  8st  41b  each. — One 
mile. 

Mr.  Nanney’s  bay.  Lady  Blessington,  by  Flexible. 
Sir  T.  Stanley’s  br  Lena,  by  Battledore,  dam  by 
Tramp. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  brown,  Alaid  of  Wirrall,  by  Battle¬ 
dore. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ches..  Sunbeam,  by  Vanish. 

Air.  Mostyn’s  bay,  by  Bravo,  out  of  Sprig,  by 
Whisker. 

Mr.  Allanson’s  ches.  Vulture,  by  Langar,  out  of 
Kite. 

A  Handicap,  for  all  ages,  of  10  sovs  each,  5  ft,  with 
20  sovs  added ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  100 
sovs. — One  mile  and  a  half. 

Loid  Eglington’s  b  g  The  Potentate,  by  Langar,  4 
yrs  old. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  brf  Butterfly,  by  Lottery,  4  yrs  old. 
Mr.  Wilkin’s  ch  c  Queensbury,  by  Alonteith,  4  yrs 
old 


LIVERPOOL  JULY  MEETING. 

The  xceek  after  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting. 

SECOND  day. 

The  Tradesman’s  Cup  or  Piece  of  Plate,  value 
200  sovs,  with  100  sovs  in  specie,  added  to  a  Han¬ 
dicap  Sweepstakes  of  25  sovs  each,  15  ft  and 
5  only  if  declared  by  1st  JVIarch,  1836.  Two  miles. 
The  winner  to  pay  30  sovs  for  the  Judge,  &c.  and 
the  second  horse  to  have  50  sovs  out  of  the 
Stakes.  Age  st.  lb. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  h  General  Chasse, 

by  Actajon .  5  9  4 

Air.  Ramsay’s  bl  h  Inheritor,  by  Lottery  5  9  2 

Mr.  F.  R.  Price  na  b  ni  Birdlime,  by 

Comus . . .  5  8  11 

Mr.  G.  "Cooke’s  br  h  Red  Rover,  by 

Lottery .  5  8  10 

Duke  of  Leed’s  b g  Lot, by  Lottery  ....  6  8  8 
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Mr.  Etherington’s  br  h  Wyndliam,  by 

C  hat.  Marg . * .  5  Q  7 

Mr.  C.  King’s  b  m  Lucy,  by  Cain,  dam 


Lord  Kelburne’s  br  f  Miss  Whip,  by 

•^erry .  6  8  7 

Mr.  Bowes’s  ch  c  Mundig,  byCatton..  4  8  7 
Mr.  Wilkin  ns  b  h  Vestment,  by  Long- 

waist . ; .  5  8  6 

Mr  Ridsdale’s  ch  0  Coriolanus,.by!Emilius  4  8  5 
Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  h  Tanworth,  by  Outlaw  5  8  4 
Lord  Derby’s  ch  f  V erbena,  by  Veloci¬ 
pede  .  4  8  4 

Mr.  T.  Johnson’s  ch  c  Jupiter,  by  Lan- 

. .  4  8  3 

Gen.  Sharpe’s  ch  m  Myrrha,  by  Malek  5  8  3 
Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Turban,  by 

Sultan .  4  8  3 

Lord  Eglinton’s  b  g  The  Potentate,  by 

Langar  .  4  7  12 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Hectic,  by  Sultan  4  7  12 
Mr.  J.  Gerard’s  br  g  Billinge,  by  Belzoni  5  7  11 
Duke  of  Leed’s  b  c  Longinus,  by  Lone:- 

waist . 4  7  8 

Mr.  W.  Stanley’s  cli  g  Jacob  Faithful, 

by  Velocipede .  4  7  8 

Lord  Westminster’s  br  c  Oswald,  by 

Conductor .  4  7  8 

Mr.  J .  Scott’s  ch  f  Barbara  Bell,  by  Cat- 

ton  .  4  7  8 

Mr.  Gully’s  b  c  Democracy,  by  Tramp  4  7  8 

Mr.  J.  Robinson’s  br  c  Stockport,  by 

Langar .  4  7  8 

Lord  Kelburne’s  b  c  by  Jerry,  out  of 

Purity .  4  7  7 

Mr.  M.  Foulis’s  br  c  De  Roos,  by  Ve¬ 
locipede  .  4  7  7 

Mr.  Nanney’s  br  c  Cymro,  by  Banker, 

out  of  Racket .  4  7  7 

Lord  Stanley’s  ch  c  Amurath,  by  Lan- 

gar .  4  7  6 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  f  Rosina,  by  Frolic..  4  7  3 

Mr.  R.  J.  Mostyn’s  ch  c  The  Miner,  by 

Teniers .  4  7  1 

Mr.  Allen’s  b  f  Promise,  by  Mulatto  ...  3  6  9 

Major  Yarburgh’s  b  g  St.  Lawrence, 

by  St  Nicholas .  3  6  8 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  f  Maid  of  Wirral,  by 

Battledore .  3  6  7 

Lord  Wilton’s  ch  c  Aurelius,  by  Emi  Hus  3  6  7 

Mr.  J.  Robinson’s  ch  c  Whaley,  by  Lan¬ 
gar' . ' .  3  6  5 

Mr.  T.  W.  Giffard’s  ch  f  Columbine,  by 

Pantaloon . t .  3  6  2 

Mr.  Bell’s  br  f  Zebetta,  by  Langar,  dam 
by  Clinker .  3  6  1 


Twenty-two  others  declared  ft,  and  pay  only  4  so  vs 

each. 

The  Wilton  Stakes  of  100  so  vs  each,  h  ft  for  three 
years  old  colts,  8st  51b,  and  fillies,  8st  21b.  A 
winner  in  1835  to  carry  31b  extra. — One  mile. 

Lord  Derby’s  ch  c  Pye  Annot,  by  Langar — Annot 
Lyle. 

Lord  Wilton’s  br  f  Grenada,  by  Muley,  out  of  Be¬ 
quest. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  br  c  Trap-ball,  by  Battledore — Mer- 
candotti 

Mr.  Allanson’s  ch  f  Vulture,  by  Langar,  out  of  Kite. 


EPSOM,  May  17. 

THE  DERBY,  1836. 

THURSDAY,  May  19.— The  Derby  Stakes  of  50 


sovs  each,  h  ft  ;  Stakes  to  be  made  as  usual ;  130 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Wickham’s  br  c  by  Camel,  dam  (foaled  in 
1835)  by  Tiresias,  out  of  Bizarre. 

Mr.  Skipsey’s  b  c  The  Bard,  Brother  to  the  Saddler, 
by  Waverley. 

Mr.  Allen’s  c  by  Lottery,  out  of  Medora,  the  dam  of 
Rockingham. 

Lord  Stradbroke’s  c  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Adeline. 

Mar.  of  Conyngham’s  b  c  The  Vivaude,  by  Reveller 
or  Pacha — Enchantress. 

Mr.  Fox’s  ch  c  Tipple  Cider,  by  Defence,  out  of 
Deposit. 

Lord  Egremont’s  bl  c  by  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of 
Ogress. 

Lord  Egremont’s  br  c  by  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of 
Sessions. 

Lord  Egremont’s  br  c  by  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of 
Emmelina. 

Mr.  Martyn’s  b  c  by  The  Colonel,  dam  by  Gohanna, 
out  of  the  Pitshill  mare. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  ch  c  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Margaret, 
by  Pyramus. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  Skirmisher. 

Captain  G.  Bulkeley  ns  c  by  Waterloo,  dam  by 
Comus,  out  of  Cobweb 

Mr.  I.  Day’s  ch  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Maldonia. 

Colonel  Peel’s  c  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Minister’s 
dam. 

Mr.  Bristow’s  br  c  by  Doctor  Faustus,  out  of  Mary, 
by  Friday. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  b  c  Fernex,  by  Voltaire,  out  of 
Speculation’s  dam. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ch  c  Willesden,  by  Velocipede, 
out  of  Kate,  by  Catton. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  b  c  Darfour,  by  Reveller,  out  of 
Norna. 

Mr.  Greville’s  b  c  Treadmill. 

Lord  Exeter’s  Muezzin,  Brother  to  Beiram. 

Lord  Exeter’s  c  by  Patron,  out  of  Ramona. 

Lord  Exeter’s  f  by  Sultan,  out  of  Marinella. 

Mr.  Sadler’s  ch  c  Brother  to  Delight. 

Mr.  Sadler’s  ch  c  by  Defence  out  of  Tears. 

Mr.  Gratwicke  ns  ch  c  by  Aaron,  dam  (foaled  in 
1829)  by  Partisan. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Delphine. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Ethiopian,  by  Memnon,  out  of 
Aglaia. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Makanna,  by  Belzoni,  out  of  Sis  to 
Godolphin  (foaled  in  1824.) 

Mr.  Robinson’s  ch  c  Whaley,  by  Langar  out  of  Ca- 
lista. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Saville’s  ch  c  by  Langar,  ont  of  Annot 
Lyle,  by  Ashton. 

Mr.  Bower’s  br  f  by  Timour,  out  of  Countess,  by 
Catton. 

Mr.  Wreford’s  br  c  Freeholder,  by  Luzborough,  out 
of  Escape. 

Mr.  Biggs’s  b  c  by  Mameluke,  out  of  Whisk. 

Colonel  Peel’s  b  c  Mr.  W ags,  by  Langar,  out  of 
Parthenessa. 

Mr.  Armitage’s  ch  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Miss 
Garforth,  by  Walton. 

Lord  Mexborough’s  ch  c  by  Partisan,  out  of  Apollo- 
nia,  by  Whisker. 

Sir  L.  Glyn’s  ch  c  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Galatea, 
by  Amadis. 

Mr,  Greville’s  ch  c  The  Drummer,  by  The  Coolnel 
dam  by  Abjer. 

Mr.  Greville’s  c  The  Plumber,  by  Camel,  out  of 
Lead. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Centurion,  by  Emilius,  out 
of  Miss  Maltby. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Vathek, 
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Mr.  Houldsworth^s  b  c  Luther,  by  Vanish  or  Filho 
da  Puta — Reformer’s  dam. 

Mr.  W.  Howes  ns  ch  c  by  Defence,  out  of  Bur¬ 
gundy’s  dam. 

Mr.  Vansittart’s  c  by  Comus,  out  of  Magawiska. 

Mr.  Burgess’s  b  c  by  Scipio,  out  of  Cantaloupe,  by 
Soothsayer. 

Captain  Gardner’s  ch  c  Bildeston,  by  Bedlamite,  out 
of  Pincushion. 

Mr.1  Wreford’sb  c  Welshpool,  by  Luzborough,  out 
of  Liverpool’s  dam. 

Mr.  Wreford’s  b  c  Wilberforce,  by  Luzborough,  out 
of  Margellina. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  c  The  Mummy,  by  Meranon,  out  of 
Mouche,  by  Emilius. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  b  c  Wingfield,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of 
Widgeon,  by  Whisker. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  hr  c  Fabius,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Lady 
of  the  Lake. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  hr  c  Morrison,  by  Columbus  or  Tramp, 
out  of  Primette. 

Mr.  Sadler’s  brother  to  Delightful. 

Lord  Orford’s  b  c  by  Langar,  out  of  Spavina. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Saville’s  ch  c  by  Langar,  out  of  Sister  to 
Traveller,  by  Tramp. 

General  Walpole’s  ch  c  by  Merlin,  or  Merchant,  d 
(foaled  in  1817)  by  Phantom. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  c  by  Tramp,  out  of  St.  Giles’s 
dam. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  hr  c  Galliard,  by  Tramp,  out  of  Ri- 
dotto. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  ch  c  by  Tramp,  dam  by  Cervantes, 
out  of  Marciana. 

Mr,  Ridsdale’s  hr  or  ro  c  by  Tramp,  or  Comus,  out  of 
Young  Petuaria. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  c  by  Tramp,  out  of  Neva. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  b  c  by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Faith,  by 
Whisker. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  The  Palatine,  Brother  to  Magnate, 

Colonel  White’s  b  c  by  Camel,  out  of  Elizanne. 

Mr.  Grant’s  br  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Seamew. 

Mr.  Grant’s  b  c  by  Laurel,  out  of  Fantastima,  by 
Phantom — Maid  of  the  Mill. 

Mr.  Holmes’s  c  Verulam,  by  Lottery,  out  of  Wire. 

General  Grosvenor’s  ch  c  by  Rector,  dam  by  Muley, 
grandam  by  Haphazard. 

Mr.  Rush’s  ch  c  Perkins,  by  Jenkins,  dam  Sister 
to  Carthago  (foaled  in  1820.) 

Mr.  Cooke’s  Grotesque,  by  Comus,  out  of  Wildboy’s 
dam. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  Saltator,  b}'  Stumps,  out  of  Katharine. 

Dnke  of  Grafton’s  ch  c  by  Bedlamite,  dam  by  Juni¬ 
per,  out  of  Caprice. 

Lord  Wilton’s  ch  c  Aurelius,  by  Emilius,  out  of 
Miss  Crachami. 

Lord  Wilton’s  b  c  Burgsdorf,  by  Brutandorf,  out  of 
My  Lady. 

Lord  Wilton’s  ch  c  Gladiator,  by  Partisan,  out  of 
Pauline,  by  Moses. 

Mr.  Bowes’s  b  c  by  Whisker,  out  of  Gib  side  Fairy. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Weighton,  by  Brutandorf,  out  of 
Jenny  Mills’s  dam. 

Mr.  J.  Scott’s  bl  c  Bradwardine,  by  Waverley,  out 
of  Novelty,  by  Blacklock. 

]^ord  Jersey’e  Brother  to  Riddles  worth. 

Lord  Jersey’s  Brother  to  Nell  Gwynne. 

Lord  Jersey’s  Brother  to  Silenns  (dead). 

Mr.  Nowell’s  Brother  to  Margrave. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  b  c  by  Muley,  out  of  Marvel’s  dam. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  br  c  by  Muley,  dam  by  Comus,  out  of 
Margrave’s  dam. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  b  c  by  Muley,  out  of  Rosalia,  by  Wal¬ 
ton,  out  of  Rosaune. 


Mr.  Nowell’s  b  c  by  Muley,  dam  by  Orville  or 
Ivanhoe,  out  of  Rantipole. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  br  c  by  Muley,  d  by  Orville  or  Walton, 
grandam  by  D.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  b  c  by  Longwaist,  out  of  Stratherne’s 
dam. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  br  c  by  Bustard,  dam  by  Orville, 
of  Rosanne. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  br  c  by  Bustard,  out  of  the  Queen  of 
Hearts,  by  Emilius. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  b  f  by  Bustard,  out  of  Marpessa’s 
dam. 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Brother  to  Protocol. 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  b  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Shoveller. 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  b  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  ch  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Bee  in  a- 
Bonnett. 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  ch  c  by  Cetus,  out  of  Pastime. 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  b  c  by  Whisker,  or  Cetus,  dam  by 
Blacklock,  out  of  Altisidora. 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  ns  b  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Bupta 
(Zany’s  dam). 

Mr.  Batson’s b  c  Taishteer,  by  Whisker  or  Zinganee, 
out  of  Acacia. 

Mr.  Batson’s  b  c  by  Jenkins,  out  of  Saffi. 

Lord  Verulam’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Varennes. 

Mr.  J.  Day’s  Venison,  by  Paitisan,  out  of  Fawn. 

Mr.  .T.  Day’s  c  by  Mulatto,  out  of  Reposada. 

Colonel  Peel’s  c  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Jason's  dam. 

Colonel  Peel’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Versatility. 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  b  c  Cabin  Boy,  by  Skiff,  out  of  Cin¬ 
derella,  Sister  to  Lamplighter. 

Mr.  G.  Edward  ns  c  Giblin,  by  Cetus,  dam  by 
Tramp,  out  of  Miss  Garforth. 

Mr.  W.  Edwards  ns  Royal  George,  by  Royal 
Oak. 

Mr.  W.  Edwards  ns  c  by  Zinganee,  out  |of  Schumala, 
by  Sultan. 

Mr.  Pigott’s  c  by  Partisan,  out  of  Raby’s  dam. 

Mr.  Rawlinson’s  Retaliator. 

Mr.  Petit’s  b  c  Brother  to  Ibrahim,  by  Emilius. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Isaacson  ns  b  c  Zingaro,  by  Zinganee. 

Mr,  Osbaldeston’s  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Peter 
Pindar’s  dam. 

Lord  Berner’s  b  c  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  Spinning 
J  enny. 

Mr.  W.  Chifney’s  Brother  to  Glaucus. 

Mr.  W.  Chifney’s  Brother  to  Emiliana. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  b  c  by  Gustavus,  out  of  Vanessa,  by 
Gulliver,  out  of  Quail. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  b  c  by  Langar,  dam  by  Partisan, 
grandam  Spotless’s  dam. 

Mr.  L.  Charlton’s  c  by  Emilius,  dam  by  Clinker, 
out  of  Nina. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Zingando,  out  of  Babel. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Ambiguity. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Voltaire,  out  of  Schedule, 
by  Octavian,  out  of  Wizard. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  Ginnums,  by  Sultan,  out  of 
Kittum’s  dam. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  Meaux,  by  Young  Phantom 
out  of  Theodore’s  dam.  , 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  ns  c  by  Partisan,  out  of  St. 
Julien’s  dam. 


MANCHESTER  MEETING,  183G. 
WEDNESDAY. — May  25. — Third  Race. — Free 
Handicap  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  30  added, 
for  four  year-olds. — One  mile  and  a  quarter. 

st  Ih. 

Lord  Eglington’s  b  g  The  Potentate,  by 


Langar  . . .  8  4 

Mr.  Price’s  ch  c  Ludford,  by  Wamba .  7  8 
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st«  lb# 


Mr,  W .  Lonsdale’s  b  f  Gipsy,  by  Tramp  ...  7  6 

Mr,  Nanney’sbr  c  Cymro,  by  Banker .  7  3 

Mr.  Jos.  Etty’s  ch  c  Tyrrel,  by  Velocipede  .  7  0 

Mr.  Wyatt’s  b  c  Fidelia,  by  Stumps .  6  12 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br  c  Humphrey,  by  Filbo  Da 

Puta  .  6  12 


THURSDAY,  May  26. — First  Race. — Sweepstakes 
of  26  soys,  each,  with  50  sovs.  added,  for  two- 
years  old  colts,  8st  51b,  fillies,  8st  21b. — About 
three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Combat,  by  Catton. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  ch  f  by  Recovery,  out  of  Cinderella. 

Mr.  Gitfard’s  b  c  by  Priam,  out  of  Forester  Lass. 

Mr.Shelmerdine’s  b  f  Tillah,  by  Recovery — Reu¬ 
ben’s  dam. 

Mr.  T.  Walter’s  b  c  by  Cadland,  out  of  Zarina,  by 
Morisco. 

Mr.  J.  Smith’s  ch  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Chat, 
by  Quiz. 

Mr.  Clegg’s  br  f  Victoria,  by  Bay  Molton — Polly 
Oliver. 

Mr,  Heseltine’s  b  c  Cowboy,  by  Voltaire — Dairy¬ 
maid. 

Mr.  Barrow’s  ch  f  by  Recovery,  dam  by  Swiss — 
Walton. 

Mr.  Dawson  nas  b  f  by  Partisan,  out  of  Liska, 
by  Lottery. 

Mr.  Allanson’s  br  c  Sir  Bamfylde,  by  Tramp,  out  of 
Kite. 

Mr.  Mackreth  nas  b  f  Creusa,  by  Priam,  out  of  Ze- 
phyrina. 

Second  Race. — The  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  25  sovs. 
each,  with  100  sovs.  added,  for  three  years  old 
colts,  8st  61b,  fillies,  8st  31b. — One  mile  and  three 
quarters. — The  owner  of  the  second  to  receive 
back  his  stake. 

Mr.  Buckley’s  br  c  Dick,  by  Muley,  dam  by  Comus. 

Capt.  Lamb’s  br  c  Count  D'Orsay,  by  Dr.  Faustus. 

Mr.  Houldsworth's  ch  c  Reuben,  by  BayMalton. 

Mr.  J.  Gill’s  b  f  Miss  Lora,  by  Lottery,  out  of  Bri¬ 
tannia. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  f  Sunbeam,  by  Vanish,  out  of 
Ultima. 

Mr.  Singleton’s  b  c  Resurrection,  by  Young  Phan¬ 
tom. 

Third  Race. — One  Hundred  Sovs.,  given  by  the 
Owners  of  the  Race-Course,  added  to  a  Sub¬ 
scription  of  10  sovs.  each,  for  all  ages  j  three-year 
olds  to  carry  6st  31b,  four,  8st  2lb,  five,  8st  101b, 
six  and  aged,  9st. — Mares  and  geldings  allowed 
31b,  and  maidens  four-year  olds  and  upwards  to  be 
allowed  51b. — Winners  of  one  Cup  or  Stakes  of 
the  value  of  100  sovs,  previous  to  starting,  to 
carry  31b,  of  two,  51b,  and  of  three,  71b.  extra. — 
Two  miles  and  a  distance. — The  owner  of  the 
second  to  receive  back  his  stake. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Turban,  by  Sultan,  4  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Ramsay’s  b  h  Vestment,  by  Longwaist,  5  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Allen’s  b  g  Estafette,  by  Figaro,  out  of  Zivza, 
5  yrs  old. 

Mr.  J.  Haywood’s  br  g  Lentulus,  by  Emilius,  4  yrs 
old. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  f  Rosina,  by  Frolic,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  b  m  Lady  de  Gros,  by  Young 
Phantom,  5  yrs  old. 

FRIDAY. — First  Race. — The  Broughton  Stakes 
of  15  sovs  each,  5  sovs  It.,  with  30  sovs  added,  for 
three-year  olds,  6st  61b,  four,  8st  61b. — Fillies  and 
geldings  allowed  31b,  and  maiden  colts,  &c.,  at  the 
time  of  naming,  allowed  31b. — The  winner  of  the 
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St.  Leger  in  that  week  to  carry  31b.  extra. — St. 
Leger  Course. 

Mr.  Buckley’s  br  c  Dick,  by  Muley,  3  yrs  old  (31b) . 

Capt.  Lamb’s  br  c  Count  D'Orsay,  by  Dr.  Faustus, 
3  yrs  old. 

Mr.  King’s  b  f  Zora,  by  Catton,  out  of  Trotinda,  .3 
yrs  old. 

Mr.  Smith’s  gr  f  by  Stumps,  out  of  Lady  Caroline, 
3  yrs  old  (31b). 

Mr.  Phillips’s  br  g  Harlequin,  by  Bay  Molton,  3  yrs 
old  (3lh). 

Mr.  A.  Bower’s  br  f  Dovedale,  by  Timour,  3  yrs  old 
(31b). 

Mr.  J.  Smith’s  br  f  Florentia,  by  Jerry,  3  yrs  old. 

Lord  Stanley’s  ch  c  Amurath,  by  Langar,  4  yrs  old 
(31b). 

Mr.  Heseltine’s  b  c  by  Lottery,  out  of  Madame 
Saquie,  3  yrs  old. 

Mr.  T.  Johnson’s  br  c  Lucifer,  by  Peter  Lely,  5  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Bristow’s  ch  c  Abercrombie,  by  Advance,  3  yrs 
(31b). 

Mr.  R.  Turner’s  b  f  by  Langar,  out  of  Brenda,  3 yrs 
(31b). 

Second  Race. — The  Tradesmen’s  Cup,  value  100 
sovs,  with  100  sovs  in  specie,  added  to  a  Handicap 
Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  h.  ft.,  and  5  sovs.  ft.  only, 
if  declared  on  or  before  the  16th  of  May. — Two 
miles  and  a  distance. — The  owner  of  the  second 
to  receive  50  sovs  out  of  the  stakes. — The  weights 
to  be  published  on  the7tli  of  May. — Six  to  remain 
in,  or  no  race. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  nas  ch  h  UncleToby,  by  Cain,  6 
yrs  old. 

Mr.  Buckley’s  br  c  James,  by  Edmund,  4  yrs  old. 

Sir  J.  Gerard’s  b  h  Intruder,  by  Peter  Lely,  5  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Hectic,  by  Sultan,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Barrow’s  b  m  Catharina,  by  Whisker,  6  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Ramsay’s  hi  Inheritor,  by  Lottery,  5  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Ramsay’s  b  h  Vestment,  by  Longwaist,  5  yrs 
old. 

Lord  Eglington’s  b  g  The  Potentate,  by  Langar,  4 
yas  old. 

Mr.  J.  Heywood’s  br  g  Lentulus,  by  Emilius,  4  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  J.  Gill’s  b  h  The  Count,  by  Figaro,  5  yrs  old. 

Mr.  G.  Cook’s  br  h  Red  Rover,  by  Lottery,  5  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Allen’s  br  g  Estafette,  by  Figaro,  5  yrs  old. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  c  The  Stag,  by  Actajon,  4  yrs  old. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  f  Rosina,  by  Frolic,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Bird’s  ch  f  Mamsel  Otz,  by  Blacklock,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  b  m  Lady  de  Gros,  by  Y.  Phan¬ 
tom,  5  yrs. 

Mr.  Singleton’s  b  c  Resurrection,  by  Y.  Phantom, 
3  yrs. 

Mr.  Tilburn’s  b  c  Master  Christopher,  by  Lano-ar 
3  yrs  old.  ° 

Mr.  Allanson’s  b  m  Lady  Moore  Carew,  by  Tramp, 
6  yrs. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  b  h  Tarick,  by  Muley,  5  yrs  old. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  b  c  Humphrey,  by  Filho  da  Puta,  4  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  gr  c  Fop,  by  Stumps,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  B.  King’s  b  m  Lucy,  by  Cain,  aged. 

NEWTON  MEETING,  1836. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  8. — A  Gold  Cup,  value 
100  sovs.,  the  gift  of  “  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,” 
added  to  a  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  15  sovs.  each, 
10  ft,  and  5  only  if  declared  on  the  1st  of  April, 
The  weights  to  be  published  on  the  15th  of  March. 
Two  miles  and  a  distance.  Any  person  taking  a 
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nomination  and  not  declaring  forfeit  will  have  to 
pay  5  sovs.  if  his  horse  does  not  start,  and  10  sovs 
if  he  does.  The  subscriber  being  liable  only  to  the 
payment  of  5  sovs,  if  not  the  owner  of  the  horse 
named. 

Mr,  W.  Turner’s  ch  c  Equator,  by  Battledore,  4  yrs 
old. 

Gen.  Yates’s  gr  c  Grammont,  by  Gaberlunzie,  4  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Critchley  names  b  h  Uncle  Toby,  6  yrs  old. 

Mr.  R.  Turner’s  br  m  Miss  Golborne,  5  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bower’s  br  c  Tom  Basford,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Johmson’s  ch  c  Jupiter,  by  Langar,  4  yrs  old. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Wilbraham  names  ch  c  Doubtful,  4  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  br  h  Red  Rover,  by  Lottery,  5  yrs  old. 

Sir  J.  Gerard’s  b  h  Intruder,  by  Peter  Lely,  5  yrs 
old. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Hectic,  by  Sultan,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Giffard’s  ch  g  Traveller,  by  Tramp,  aged 

Mr.  Ramsey’s  bl  h  Inheritor,  by  Lottery,  5  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Ramsey’s  bh  Vestment,  by  Longwaist,  5  yrs  old. 

Lord  Eglinton’s  b  g  The  Potentate,  by  Langar,  4  yrs 
old. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  g  Jacob  Faithful,  by  Velocipede, 

.  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Bell’s  br  f  Zebetta,  by  Langar,  3  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Gill’s  b  h  The  Count,  by  Figaro,  5  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Allen’s  br  g  Estafette,  by  Figara,  5  yrs  old. 

Sir  J .  Boswell’s  ch  h  General  Chasse,  5  yrs  old. 

Sir  J .  Boswell’s  br  h  Masetto,  by  Corinthian,  5  yrs 
old. 

Lord  Stanley’s  ch  c  Amurath,  by  Langar,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  b  m  Lady  de  Gros,  by  Young 
Phantom,  5  yrs  old. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Patten  names  b  c  Lord  Francis,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  Allanson’s  b  m  Lady  Moore  Carew,  6  yrs  old. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  bl  c  Cyrus,  by  Camel,  4  yrs  old. 

Mr.  King’s  b  m  Lucy,  by  Cain,  aged. 

THURSDAY,  June  9. — The  St.  Leger  Stakes  of 
25  sovs  each,  with  25  sovs  added  ;  colts,  8st  61h  ; 
fillies,  8st  21b.  One  mile  and  three  quarters.  The 
owner  of  the  second  horse  to  have  his  stake  re¬ 
turned  . 

Mr.  W.  Turner’s  br  c  Blackburn,  by  Peter  Lely. 

Mr.  R.  Turner’s  b  f  by  Langar,  out  of  Brenda. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Luther,  by  Vanish  or  Filho 

Mr.  F.  R,  Price’s  hr  f  Frances,  by  Emilius,  out  of 
Valve. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  f  Maid  of  Wirrall,  by  Battledore. 

Mr.  Gill’s  b  f  Miss  Laura,  by  Lottery. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  f  Sunbeam,  by  Vanish. 

Mr.  Mostyn’sb  c  TomShipman,  %  Teniers. 

The  Golborne  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  for  two  yrs 
old  colts,  8st  51b  j  fillies,  8st  21b.  The  Golborne 
Course. 

Mr.  W.  Turner’s  br  f  by  Filho,  out  of  Blackburn’s 
dam. 

Mr.  R.  Turner’s  ch  c  Portland,  by  Recovery,  out  of 
Caifacaratadaddera. 

Mr.  E.  Massey  names  ch  f  by  Shrigley,  dam  by  Filho. 

Mr.  A.  Bower’s  b  c  Lord  Stafford,  by  Langar. 

Mr.  Shelmerdine’s  b  f  Tillah,  by  Recovery. 

Mr.  Gilfard’s  b  c  by  Priam,  out  of  Idalia. 

Mr.  Millar’s  ch  c  Agamemnon,  by  Langar^ — Wood¬ 
bine. 

Mr.  Clegg’s  br  f  Victoria,  by  Bay  Malton — Polly 
Oliver 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  f  Vision,  by  Vanish 

Lord  Stanley’s  ro  c  Parolles,  by  Augustus  or  Shak- 
speare,  out  of  Miss  Craven. 

Mr.  Dawson  ns  b  f  by  Partisan,  out  of  Liska,  by 
Lottery. 


Lord  Westminster’s  b  f  by  Pantaloon,  out  of  Am¬ 
buscade. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  by  Teniers,  own  Sister  to  Puss. 
Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br  f  by  Muley,  out  of  Prima  Donna. 
The  Borough  Cup,  value  lOO  sovs,  added  to  a  Sweep- 
stakes  of  10  sovs  each  ;  three  yrs  old,  fist  31b  ; 
four,  8st  21b  ;  five,  8st  lOlb ;  six  and  aged,  9st. — 
Two  miles.  Mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b. 
The  winner  of  a  Cup  or  Piece  of  Plate,  value  100 
sovs,  to  carry  31b  extra  j  of  two,  51b  extra ;  and 
of  three,  71b  extra.  The  winner  of  Doncaster  St. 
Leger  in  1835  to  carry  41b  extra,  the  second,  21b. 
No  horse  to  carry  more  than  71b  exti*a.  Maidens 
to  be  allowed  31b. 

Mr.  W.  Turner’s  ch  c  Equator,  by  Battledore,  4  yrs 
old. 

Gen.  Yates  names  b  n  Tarick,  by  Muley,  5  yrs  old. 
Mr.  Ramsey’s  b  h  Vestment,  by  Longwaist,  5  yrs  old. 
Mr.  Allen’s  br  g  Estafette,  by  Figaro,  5  yrs  old 
Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  h  General  Chasse,  5  yrs  old. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  br  h  Mazetto,by  Corinthian,  5  yrs  old 
Lord  Stanley’s  ch  f  Verbena,  by  V elocipede,  4  yrs  old 
Mr.  Richardson’s b  m  Lady  de  Gros,  5  yrs  old 
Mr.  Mostyn’s  br  f  Queen  of  Trumps,  by  Velocipede, 

4  yrs  old. 

FRIDAY,  June  10. — Shrigley  Cup,  value  100 
sovs,  given  by  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  M.P.,  added  to  a 
Handicap  Stakes  of  15  sovs  each,  10  sovs  ft,  and 

5  only  if  declared  on  the  24th  of  May. — One  mile 

and  a  half.  The  second  to  receive  25  sovs  from 
the  Stakes.  The  weights  to  be  published  on  the 
14th  of  May.  The  winner  of  the  Manor  or 
Borough  Cup,  or  of  the  Manchester  Cup,  in  1836, 
to  carry  31b  extra.  Any  person  taking  a  nomina¬ 
tion  and  not  declaring  forfeit  will  have  to  pay  5 
sovs  if  his  horse  does  not  start,  and  10  sovs  if  he 
does  start.  The  subscriber  being  liable  only  to 
the  payment  of  5  soys,  if  not  the  owner  of  the 
horse  named.  Age 

Mr.  W.  Turner’s  hr  c  Blackburn,  by  Peter  Lely  3 
Gen.  Yates’s  ch  c  Sylvan,  by  Cain  out  of  Sigh.  4 
Mr.  Critchley  nms  b  m  by  Longwaist — Lucinda  5 
Mr.  R.  Turner’s  br  m  Miss  Golborne,  by  Lot¬ 
tery .  5 

Mr.  T.  Slater’s  br  h  Prince,  by  Figaro . aged 

Mr.  A.  Bower’s  ro  c  Bucephalus,  ^by  Timour. .  4 

Mr.  Johnson’s  ch  c  Jupiter,  by  Langar .  4 

Mr.  Buckley’s  b  c  James  ("late  Trim)  by  Ed¬ 
mund  . 4 

Sir  J.  Gerard’s  b  h  Intruder,  by  Peter  Lely  ...  5 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Turban,  by  Sultan. ...  4 

Mr.  Barrow’s  b  m  Catherina,  by  Whisker .  6 

Mr.  F.  R.  Price’s  ch  c  Ludford,  by  Wamba. . .  4 

Mr.  Ramsay’s  bl  h  Inheritor,  by  Lottery .  5 

Mr.  Ramsay’s  b  h  Vestment,  by  Longwaist ...  5 

Lord  Eglinton’s  b  g  The  Potentate,  by  Langar  4 

Mr.  Nanney’s  br  c  Cymro,  by  Banker .  4 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  b  h  Intriguer,  by  Reveller. ...  5 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  c  Denhall,  by  Battledore  ...  4 

Mr.  Bell’s  br  £  Zebetta,  by  Langar .  3 

Mr.  J.  Gill’s  b  f  Miss  Laura,  by  Lottery .  3 

Mr.  Allen’s  brg  Estafette,  by  Figaro .  5 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  h  General  Chasse,  by 

Actfeon. . . :  .  5 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  h  Masetto,  by  Corinthian ...  5 

•Lord  Stanley. s  ch  f  Verbena,  by  Velocipede. . .  4 

Mr.  Bird’s  ch  f  Mamsel  Otz,  by  Blacklock . . .,  4 

Mt.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury,  by  Banker .  4 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  b  m  Birdlime,  by  Comus .  5 

Mr.  J.  Patten  nms  b  c  Lord  Francis,  by  Pre¬ 
dictor  .  4 

Lord  F.  Egerton  nms  c  f  Lady  Francis,  by  Pre¬ 
dictor  .  3 

Mr.  E,  Peel’s  b  h  Tarick,  by  Muley, , 5 
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Age. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br  c  Humphrey,  by  Filho  da 


Puta . " .  4 

Mr.  B.  King’s  b  m  Lucy  by  Cain . aged 


Mr.  R.  J.  Mostyn’s  ch  c  The  Miner,  by  Teniers  4 

HEATON  PARK  MEETING,  1836. 

FIRST  DAY. 

Sept.  28. — The  Champagne  Stakes  of  50sovs  each, 
h  ft,  with  50  SOYS  added  by  the  Town  and  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bolton,  for  two  years  old  colts,  8st 
61b,  fillies,  8st  31b.  The  second  horse  to  save  his 
stake. — A.  F. — A  winner  once,  to  carry  31b  extra, 
twice,  51b  extra. 

Mr.  Houlds worth’s  br  c  Combat,  by  Catton — Miss 
Maltby. 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  gr  c  by  St.  Nicholas,  out  of  Fickle. 

Lord  Stanley’s  ro  c  Parolles,  by  Augustus  or  Shak- 
speare. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  c  Capulet,  by  Young  Phantom. 

Lord  Wilton’s  ch  f  Bay  Malton,  out  of  Jenny  Sutton. 

Lord  Westminster’s  hr  f  by  Pantaloon,  out  of  Bom¬ 
bazine. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  c  Clifton,  by  Cain,  out  of  Mouche. 

The  St.  Leger  Stakes,  of  25  soys  each,  10  soys  ft, 
with  100  soys  added  by  the  Club,  for  three  years 
old  colts,  8st  71b,  fillies,  8st  41b.  The  winner  of 
the  Manchester  or  Newton  St.  Leger,  or  Warwick 
Guy  Stakes,  31b  extra;  the  Liverpool  Spring  or 
July  St.  Leger,  the  York  Derby  or  St.  Leger,  or 
the  York  30  Sovs  Stake,  51b  extra;  the  Doncaster 
St.  Leger,  lOlb  extra;  and  the  second  horse  51b 
extra.  No  horse  to  carry  more  than  one  extra 
weight.  Maiden  horses  allowed  4lb.  Four  horses 
to  start,  or  the  100  sovs  will  not  be  given. — St. 
Leger  Course, 

Mr.  Buckley’s  br  c  Dick,  by  Muley,  dam  by  Comus. 

Mr.  Whyatt’s  br  c  by  Robin  Hood,  out  of  Lillab. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  ch  c  Whaley,  by  Langar,  out  of 
Calista. 

Lord  Eglinton’s  gr  c  Wizard,  by  Ben  Ledi,  out  of 
Spaewife. 

Mr.  Heseltine’s  b  c  by  Lottery,  out  of  Madame  Saqui. 

Mr.  Skipsey’s  br  c  The  Bard,  brother  to  the  Saddler. 

Mr.  T.  Dawson’s  b  c  Locomotive,  by  Waverly — 
Minima 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  c  Weighton,  by  Brutandorf 

Lord  Wilton’s  br  f  Grenada,  by  Muley,  out  of  Bequest 

Lord  Westminster’s  b  c  by  Teniers,  out  of  Bombazine. 

Mr.  Tilburne’s  ch  c  Gladiator,  by  Partisan,  out  of 
Pauline. 

Mr.  R.  Turner’s  b  f  by  Olympus,  out  of  Caifacara- 
tadadera 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  br  c  Trap-ball,  by  Battledore — Mer- 
candotti 

Mr.  Allanson’s  ch  f  Vulture,  by  Langar,  out  of  Kite. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  c  the  Mummy ,|by  Memnon — Mouche. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  f  Verandah,  by  Sir  Gray — Tan- 
worth’s  dam. 

SECOND  DAY. 

A  Piece  of  Gold  Plate,  presented  by  Sir  R.  WiL 
liams  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of 
15  sovs  each,  10  sovs  forfeit ;  three  years  old  to 
carry  9st ;  2  yrs  old,  7st  51b ;  the  winner  of  the 
Doncaster  St.  Leger  to  carry  121b,  and  the  second 
horse  71b  extra  ;  winners  previous  to  the  start,  to 
carry  31b  ;  a  winner  of  the  Champagne  or  20  sovs. 
Two-Years  Old  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  in  1836,  7lbs; 
and  the  winner  of  any  of  the  York,  Liverpool,  or 
Newton  Two-Years  old  Stakes  in  1836,  51bs  extra. 
Maiden  three-years  old  allowed  51b.  No  horse  to 
carry  more  than  one  extra  weight. — A.  F. 

Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley ’s  b  c  Mendizabel,  by  Lottery, 
3  years. 


Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  br  f  by  Velocipede — Nell 
G Wynne,  2  yrs. 

Mr.  Osbaldes'ton’s  gr  c  by  St.  Nicholas,  out  of 
Fickle,  2  yrs. 

Mr.  Millar’s  ch  c  Agamemnon,  by  Langar — W ood- 
bine,  2  yrs. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  f  Maid  of  Wirral,  by  Battledore, 
3  yrs. 

Mr.  T.  Johnson’s  br  or  bl  f  by  Olympus — Proser¬ 
pine,  2  yrs. 

Lord  Westminster’s  b  c  by  Tenifrs,  out  of  Bomba¬ 
zine,  3  yrs. 

Lord  Stanley’s  b  c  Argante,  bro.  to  Amurath,  2  yrs 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  c  Weighton,  by  Brutandorf, 
3  yrs. 

Lord  Wilton’s  br  f  Grenada,  by  Muley,  3  yrs  old. 

Lord  Wilton’s  ch  c  Aurelius,  by  Emilius,  3  yrs  old. 

Mr.Singleton’sbc  Resurrection,  by  Y.Phantom,  3 yrs. 

Duke  of  Beaufort  nms  ch  c  Whaley,  by  Langar,  3  yrs. 

Mr.  Allanson’s  ch  f  Vulture,  by  Langar,  3  yrs  old. 

THIRD  DAY. 

The  Claret  Stakes  of  20  sovs  each,  with  50  sovs 
added  by  the  Town  and  neighbourhood  of  Bolton, 
for  two  years  old  colts,  8st  51b,  fillies,  8st  21b. — 
Three  quarters  of  a  mile.  A  winner  once,  before 
starting,  to  cairy  31b,  twice,  .51b  extra,  and  the 
winner  of  the  Champagne  Stakes  on  Wednesday 
to  carry  71b  extra. — No  horse  to  carry  more  than 
71b  extra.  Horses  that  have  been  tw'ice  beaten, 
allowed  31b,  unless  they  have  run  second. 

Sir  R.  VV.  Bulkeley’s  ch  c  by  Battledore — Miss 
Patrick. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Dan,  by  Catton — Fanny 
Davies. 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  gr  c  by  St.  Nicholas,  out  of  Fickle. 

Mr.  Heseltine’s  b  c  Cowboy,  by  Voltaire,  out  of 
Dairymaid. 

Mr.  T.  Johnson's  br  or  bl  f  by  Olympus,  out  of 
Proserpine. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Patten’s  br  f  by  The  Colonel,  dam  by 
Comus. 

M.  G.  Cooke’s  ch  f  Rachael,  by  Muley,  dam  by 
Comus. 

Lord  Stanley’s  ro  c  Parolles,  by  Augustus  or  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Lord  Wilton’s  ch  f  by  Bay  Malton,  out  of  Jenny 
Sutton. 

Mr.  R.  Turner’s  br  c  by  Filho  da  Puta,  out  of  the  Nun. 

Lord  Chesterfields  b  c  by  Sultan,  out  of  Rachel. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  be  Beggar  my  Neighbour,  ty  Partisan, 
out  of  Bustle,  by  Whalebone. 


STEEPLE  RACING. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  STEEPLE-RACES. 

MONDAY,  FEB.  29. 

LORD  MOLYNEUX - UMPIRE. 

Pursuing  the  same  liberal  system  which  marked 
their  conduct  in  the  establishment  of  their  Spring 
and  Summer  Races,  the  Liverpool  people  have  got 
over  their  “  first  steeple-race”  with  a  success 
which,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  see  every  thing 
prosper,  must  have  astonished  even  themselves.  To 
get  up  a  race  of  this  kind  so  as  to  afford  satisfaction 
to  all  parties,  is  no  easy  matter  with  those  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  many  years’  experience ;  it  is  no 
small  credit,  therefore,  to  the  spirited  proprietor  of 
the  Waterloo  Tavern  (Mr.  Lynn),  and  his  able  coad¬ 
jutor,  Mr.  Webster,  that  these,  their  maiden  efforts, 
should  have  realized  such  flattering  results.  By  a 
most  admirable  arrangement,  the  line  of  country 
chosen  commenced  and  finished  opposite  the  Grand 
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Stand  on  the  Aintree  Race  Course,  the  spectators 
being  thus  enabled  to  congregate  in  one  spot,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  dispersed  in  all  parts,  to  the  injury  of 
the  farmers,  as  is  the  case  at  most  other  established 
Meetings.  The  company  was  very  numerous  and 
highly  respectable,  the  principal  gentry  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  Manchester,  Chester,  &c.,  being  present.  A 
vast  number  of  fashionable  ladies  graced  the  Stand, 
from  which  the  races  could  be  seen  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  finish.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
scene  altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

About  one  o’clock,  the  horses  engaged  in  the  first 
race  (A  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  with  80  sovs 
added,  12st  each,  10  subs,  &c.)  appeared  on  the 
Course,  and,  after  parading  before  the  Grand  Stand, 
were  drawn  up  in  line  opposite  it,  and  were  started 
at  half-past  one  by  Mr.  Webster.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  horses  and  riders,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  came  in  : — 


Mr.  Sirdifield’s  ch  g  The  Duke  (Captain  Becher)  1 
Mr.  Aspinall’s  b  g  Polyanthus — 4lb  over  weight 

(Mr.  Wilmot) .  2 

Mr.  Webster’s  ch  g  Derry  (Mr.  Devine) . 3 

Mr.  Kershaw’s  b  g  The  Baronet  (Owner) . 4 

Mr.  Speed’s  ch  c  Perby  (Mr.  Tempest) . 5 

Mr.  Devine’s  ch  m  Cowslip  (Mr.  Martin) . 0 

Mr.  Thomas’s  ch  g  Cock-a-hoop  (Mr.  Brether- 

ton) . 0 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  b  g  Laurie  Todd  (Mr.  Powell)  fell 

Mr.  Ward’s  bk  g  Sweep  (Mr.  Patrick) . 0 

Mr.  Oswald’s  br  g  Gulliver  (Mr.  Denston)  ....  0 


Betting  ;  5  to  2  agst  Laurie  Todd,  3  to  1  agstThe 
Duke,  6  to  1  agst  Cowslip,  6  to  1  agst  Polyanthus,  7 
to  1  agst  Percy,  8  to  1  agst  Cock-a-hoop,  8  to  1  agst 
Derry,  10  to  1  agst  Gulliver,  10  to  1  agst  The  Baro¬ 
net,  and  16  to  1  agst  Sweep.  After  starting,  the 
horses  left  the  Course,  and  took  the  country  to  the 
right,  the  first  jump  out  of  the  lane  being  a  pretty 
formidable  bank,  topped  with  furze  :  one  and  all  re¬ 
fused  it,  but  at  the  second  attempt  Derry  got  over, 
and  was  followed  by  the  others.  The  next  four  or 
five  fences  were  stiffish,  and  were  very  cleverly  taken 
by  all,  Derry  leading  them  to  the  brook,  which  he 
cleared  in  gallant  style,  the  “  field”  following 
close  in  his  wake.  The  last  fence  coming  on  to  the 
Course  again,  was  an  awkward  one — over  a  rail  into 
a  paved  road,  immediately  after  clearing  which  they 
had  half  a  mile  of  straight  running  between  the  rails, 
having,  however,  to  take  two  stiff  hurdles,  well 
matted  with  furze.  The  horses  cleared  all  these 
fences  well,  and  passed  the  Grand  Stand,  having  to 
go  over  precisely  the  same  ground  again.  In  going 
the  second  round.  Captain  Becher  took  the  lead  at  a 
killing  pace,  and  kept  it  all  the  way.  At  the  fence 
coming  into  the  paved  road  before  alluded  to,  Laurie 
Todd  fell,  Mr.  Powell  receiving  no  injury  by  the  fall ; 
unluckily,  however,  just  as  he  had  got  to  his  horse 
to  remount,  Bretherton,on  Cock-a-hoop,  rode  against 
him,  knocked  him  down,  and  shook  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  race,  which  at 
this  moment  was  exceedingly  interesting,  Laurie 
Todd  lying  second  at  the  time  of  his  fall,  with  every 
prospect  of  winning.  The  contest  M'^as  now  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  The  Duke  and  Polyanthus,  which  struggled 
almost  head  and  head  to  the  last  leap,  which  they 
took  abreast.  In  the  set-to  home,  the  superior  jockey- 
ship  of  the  Captain  availed  him,  as  it  has  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  and  he  won  by  a  little  more  than  a 
length.  Mr.  Wilmot  rode  well ;  indeed,  all  the  riders 
displayed  great  skill  and  intrepredity.  The  distance 
was  about  five  miles,  and  was  run  in  15  minutes  and 
12  seconds. 

The  Second  Race. — A  Sweepstakes  of  3  sovs  each. 


with  20  sovs  added,  12st  each ;  the  winner  to  be  sold 
for  40,  &c. ;  distance  rather  more  than  three  miles, 
commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  Course  (the  hurdles 
being  the  first  two  leaps),  going  once  round  the  same 
line  as  in  the  first  race,  and  finishing  at  the  same 
place ;  six  subs. 

Mr.  Devine’s  b  g  Peacemaker  (Mr.  Tempest). .  1 
Mr.  Webster’s  b  g  Ironsides  (Captain Becher). .  2 
Mr.  Higgs’s  bk  h  Little  Black  Diamond  (Mr. 


Patrick) . . . . .  3 

Mr.  Oswald’s  br  g  Tom  Thumb  (Mr.  Denston). .  4 

Mr.  Lucas’s  ch  g  Beppo  (Mr.  Bretherton) . 0 

Mr.  Whaley’s  b  g  Solicitor  (Owner) . fell 


Betting  :  2  to  1  agst  Peacemaker,  4  to  1  agst 
Beppo,  .3  to  1  agst  Ironsides,  5  to  1  agst  Tom  Thumb, 
7  to  1  agst  Solicitor,  and  10  to  1  agst  Black  Dia¬ 
mond.  Peacemaker  took  the  lead  up  the  Course, 
with  Ironsides  close  on  his  quarters,  all  clearing  the 
two  hurdles  except  Solicitor,  which  “  demurred”  at 
the  second,  fell,  and  dragged  his  rider  some  distance. 
At  the  jump  going  out  of  the  Course  (refused  by  all 
in  the  first  race,  and  it  was  a  rasper) ,  Ironsides  fell, 
but  the  Captain  was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant,  and 
the  horse  in  place  before  you  could  say  “  Jack  Ro¬ 
binson.”  Peacemaker  continued  his  lead  to  the  next 
fence,  where  he  swerved  a  little,  and  gave  Ironsides 
a  trifling  lead  ;  Peacemaker’s  speed,  however,  served 
him  well,  and  he  resumed  the  play  on  entering  the 
straight  half-mile  finish,  continued  in  front  to  the 
end,  and  won  very  cleverly  by  nearly  two  lengths. 
Black  Diamond,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Beppo,  were  well 
up  with  Ironsides.  The  distance  was  done  in  nine 
minutes  and  fifty-four  seconds.  The  winner  was 
claimed. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that,  in  all  their  de¬ 
tails,  these  races  were  the  best  and  most  liberally 
conducted  we  ever  saw,  and  fully  deserving  of  the 
encouragement  afforded  them  by  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  the  county.  Lord  Molyneux  condescended 
to  choose  the  ground,  and  act  as  umpire,  highly  to  the 
gratification  of  the  parties  interested. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Powell’s  accident  on  Laurie 
Todd,  a  correspondent  writes,  that  “  Lord  Moly¬ 
neux,  the  umpire,  in  his  arrangements  of  the  ground, 
had  directed  a  gate  in  the  line  to  be  left  open.  It 
was  agreeably  to  his  Lordship’s  directions  nailed 
back  to  a  post ;  after  the  horses  had  gone  through 
this  gate  the  first  time  round,  a  person  who  was  con¬ 
nected  wuth  the  owner  of  one  of  the  horses  (a  capital 
leader),  came  up  to  the  gate,  and,  with  an  oath,  de¬ 
clared  that  they  should  not  go  through  it  again,  but 
should  leap  it,  and  immediately  closed  the  gate,  and 
fastened  it  with  a  lock.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  the  horses  came  round  a  second  time,  they 
found  it  shut,  and  some  of  them  took  the  gate,  while 
others  went  over  a  fence  near  it  into  a  paved  lane. 
Laurie  fell  at  it  and  lost  the  race.  Everybody  is  of 
opinion  that  he  would  have  won  in  a  canter,  if  this 
gate  had  not  been  shut.” — [A  reward  of  10/.  ivas 
offered  by  Mr.  Lynn  for  the  discovery  of  the  person 
who  did  it,  and  the  delinquency  is  fixed  on  the 
brother  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  horses.] 


BROCKLESBY  HUNT  STEEPLE  RACE. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  five  sovereigns  each,  wuth  fifty 
or  upwards  added.  The  owner  of  the  second  horse 
to  receive  ten  sovereigns.  Horses  four  years  old  to 
carry  list;  five,  list  9lbs  ;  six  and  aged,  :l2st; 
mares  allowed  2lbs  ;  distance,  four  miles  ;  to  be  rid¬ 
den  by  gentlemen,  or  farmers,  or  members  of  a  fox¬ 
hunting  or  racing  club. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  br  g  Hypogriff,  aged,  red  body 
and  blue  sleeves — Captain  Becher. 

*  Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  g  Metternich,  aged. 
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Mr.  Brook’s  cli  g  Mr.  Fry,  by  the  Laird,  aged,  red 
and  black  cap — Mr.  VV.  Goulton. 

*  Mr.  Boulby’s  br  g  Emperor,  })y  Vespasian,  aged. 

*  Mr.  Willoughby’s  gr  g  Sedan,  by  Gustavus,  aged. 
Mr.  Cooper’s  cli  h  Gamecock,  by  Clinker,  aged, 

crimson  and  white,  Mr.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  Coates’s  br  g  Cannon-ball,  by  Cannon-ball,  aged, 
green  and  black  cap — Mr.  Grantham. 

Mr.  W.  Richardson’s  br  g  Flying  Billy,  by  Oiseau, 
aged,  harlequin  and  black  cap — Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Nainby’s  gr  m  Alice  Gray,  by  Arbutus,  aged, 
crimson  and  purple — The  Owner. 

Mr.  G.  Skipworth’s  br  g  Antelope,  by  Clinker,  aged, 
scarlet  and  black  cap— The  Owner. 

Mr.  Codd’s  grgThe  Poet,  by  Arbutus,  buff  body  and 
blue  sleeves. — Mr.  W.  Nicholson. 

*  Mr.  Wilmott’s  b  g  Deceiver,  aged. 

*  Mr.  Green’s  brg  Negociator,  aged. 

Mr.  Willows’s  b  m  Laura,  by  Henderskelf,  aged, 
orange  and  black  cap — Mr.  S.  Taylor. 

Mr.  W,  Taylor’s  b  g  The  Marquis,  by  Zeno,  five 
years,  blue  and  black  cap — Owner. 

*  Mr.  L.  Holme’s  br  g  King  Cole,  by  Clothier. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  SKIPWORTH,  1 

Mr.  THOMAS  BROOKS,  ^Stewards. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON,J 
Those  marked  *  did  not  start. 

This  highly  interesting  race  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  1.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
company  numerous  and  respectable.  Considerable 
delay  occurred  in  starting,  in  consequence  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  ;  Mr.  Green  unfortunately  entering  a  six  year 
old  horse,  and  bringing  a  five  year  old,  which  the 
stewards  disqualified.  This  was  evidently  a  mistake, 
and  it  was  matter  of  regret  that  he  could  not  start ; 
but  the  rules  Avere  strictly  adhered  to.  Mr.  Boulby’s 
Emperor  was  also  drawn,  in  consequence  of  his 
jockey  going  beyond  the  instructions — that  no  jockey 
should  look  over  the  ground  before  being  weighed, 
which  he  forfeited.  This  horse  being  -withdrawn 
also  was  much  regretted,  as  he  bears  the  character  of 
being  a  capital  hunter,  and  the  pride  of  Holderness. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  at  the  Laceby  Inn,  at  12 
o’clock.  When  the  jockeys  had  been  weighed,  and 
had  heard  the  rules  of  the  race,  they  proceeded  to 
the  winning  field,  near  Riby  cross  roads,  and  went 
from  thence  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  umpire,  to  view  the 
ground  to  the  place  of  starting.  The  ground  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Smith,  (Lord  Yarborough’s  hunts¬ 
man)  and  chosen  as  follows  : — from  the  second  field 
from  the  road  leading  from  Barton-streetroad  to 
Barnoldby-le-beck  ;  straight  by  Welbeck,  leaving 
Laceby  and  Aylesby  villages  on  their  right,  and  the 
Barton-street-road  on  their  left,  to  the  winning  flag, 
which  was  in  Mr.  Torr’s  field,  joining  Riby  cross 
roads ;  and  admirably  adapted  for  spectators  seeing 
the  race  from  first  to  last.  Mr.  Smith  also  started 
the  horses  by  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

At  the  starting  signal,  about  half  past  three  o’clock, 
all  the  horses  got  off  well  together.  Mr.  W.  Nichol¬ 
son,  on  The  Poet,  led  over  the  first  fence.  It  was  a 
highly  interesting  start,  the  whole  of  the  jockeys 
charging  the  first  fence  abreast,  except  the  trifling 
lead  The  Poet  got.  Immediately  aftei  the  first  fence 
Mr.  Fry  took  up  the  running  at  a  tremendous  pace, 
closely  followed  by  Antelope  and  Gamecock  ;  the 
others  lying  well  up.  Mr.  Holmes  when  taking  the 
second  fence  on  Flying  Billy  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  his  stirrup  leather,  but  nothing  daunted,  he 
still  persevered.  Mr.  Goulton  on  Mr.  Fry  gallantly 
maintained  his  position  for  three  miles.  Antelope  and 
Gamecock  still  keeping  their  places.  Gamecock  in 
coming  into  Laceby-lane  slipped  his  rider  which 
caused  him  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  ground,  which  he 


soon  recovered.  Captain  Becher,  on  Hypogriff,  in 
endeavouring  to  reacli  tlie  leading  horses  failed  iu 
the  attempt,  by  his  liorse  falling  when  two  miles  from 
home,  the  pace  being  evidently  too  severe  for  him. 
Mr.  Fry  now  to  all  a})pearance  looked  like  a  winner, 
but  in  crossing  the  lane  leading  to  Aylesby  village, 
ran  into  an  opposite  hedge.  Antelope  now  went  in 
front  with  Gamecock,  Cannon-ball,  The  Poet,  and 
Flying  Billy  near  at  hand.  Mr.  Skipworth  on  Ante¬ 
lope,  now  pushed  forward  to  the  last  road,  after 
crossing  which  Mr.  Fry  came  up  again,  but  in 
charging  the  next  fence  close  to  the  turnpike,  bolted 
into  the  road,  thereby  losing  all  chance  of  winning. 
The  race  was  now  beautifully  contested  by  Game¬ 
cock,  Cannon-ball,  Antelope,  and  Flying  Billy ; 
Cannon-ball  eventually  wunning  by  two  lengths. 
Gamecock  second.  Antelope  and  Flying  Billy  close 
together,  being  third  and  fourth.  The  Poet  fell  at 
the  last  fence  but  one.  Laura  and  Alice  Gray  went 
well  through  the  race,  but  were  not  placed.  Tlie 
winner  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  stout  horse,  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  the  last  fence,  which 
was  most  extraordinary  leap.  Gamecock  looked 
well,  but  appeared  to  have  too  much  flesh.  The  line 
of  country  was  well  selected,  and  exceeded  four 
miles,  and  was  done  in  thirteen  and  a  half  minutes. 
There  were  upwards  of  forty  fences.  Hypogriff  had 
the  call  in  betting.  There  was  an  immense  concourse 
of  spectators,  including  many  of  the  first  families  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  winner  was  formerly  the  property  of  Charles 
Uppleby,  Esq.  of  Barrow  Hall. 

After  the  run,  a  party  of  eighty,  including  the 
stewards,  (whose  impartial  conduct  and  excellent 
arrangement  merit  the  highest  encomiums,;  sat  down 
to  a  splendid  dinner,  provided  by  Mr.  Uowson,  at 
the  George  Inn,  Caistor,  and  the  convivialities  were 
extended  to  a  late  hour. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  &TEEPLE  RACE. 

This  race  came  oft’  on  Thursday,  March  3,  in  the 
presence  ofhighly  respectable  company,  and  proved 
quite  as  interesting  as  could  be  expected  from  so 
small  a  field.  That  the  entry  was  so  inferior  in 
number  is  attributable  not  less  to  the  engagements 
of  the  steeple-racers  at  otlier  places,  than  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  meanness  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  those 
most  interested,  viz.,  the  principal  innkeejDers,  who, 
participating  largely  in  the  profits  arising  out  of  the 
influx  of  visitors,  sudered  Mr.  Coleman  to  undertake 
all  the  trouble  of  the  arrangements,  and  to  furnish 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  public  money.  This  conduct 
is  not  at  all  new  at  St.  Albans,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated. 

After  a  very  minute  inspection  of  the  fences,  &c., 
the  riders  appeared  in  the  starting-field,  and  at  about 
20  minutes  past  three,  instead  of  12  o’clock  as  ad¬ 
vertised,  (the  besetting  sin  of  the  St.  Albans  Steeple 
Race),  the  following  horses  started  : — 

Mr.  Bryan’s  b  g  Red  Deer,  rode  by  Mr.  Bean. 

Mr.  Elmore’s  gr  g  Grimaldi,  rode  by  Capt.  Beecher. 
Mr.  A.  Harris’s  ch  h  Prospero,  rode  by  Mr.  J.  Mason. 
Mr.  Firth’s  gr  m  Laurestina,  rode  by  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  J.  Veitch’s  b  h  Billiard  Ball  (late  Metheglin), 

rode  by  IVlr.  Seft’ert. 

We  should  have  stated  that  the  race  was  for  a 
Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  20  (!)  added  and  five 
subs,  &c.  In  two  or  three  instances,  Red  Deer  was 
backed  against  the  field,  Grimaldi  and  Laurestina. 
^being  the  next  favourites,  with  little  choice  between 
hem,  but  the  betting  was  too  insignificant  in  amount 
to  justify  a  quotation.  The  first  mile  -was  very  slow, 
the  horses  keeping  well  together,  with  Red  Deer  and 
Prospero  a  trifle  in  advance  ;  they  here  came  to  a 
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kind  of  lane,  Red  Deer  refusing  tke  fence  out  of  it. 
Laurestina  at  this  point  took  the  lead,  which  she 
kept  with  Grimaldi,  Red  Deer  and  Prospero  close 
at  her  heels  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half ;  here  she 
fell  at  a  fence,  threw  her  rider,  got  away  from  him, 
jumped  into  the  road,  and  ran  nearly  into  the  town 
before  she  was  caught ;  Mr.  Powell,  we  regret  to 
add,  had  his  shoulder  dislocated  by  the  fall.  Red 
Deer  immediately  took  up  the  work,  followed  by 
Grimaldi  and  Prospero,  and  was  first  into  the  road, 
hut  refused  the  jump  out  of  it,  and  enabled  Grimaldi 
and  Prospero  to  precede  him  into  the  field,  the  grey 
getting  a  start  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  Prospero, 
and  the  latter  almost  as  much  of  Red  Deer.  These 
two,  however,  gained  upon  him  every  stride,  and  at 
the  fence  (a  ditch,  with  a  hedge  and  a  drop  on  the 
other  side)  separating  them  from  the  last  field  but 
two,  they  were  within  three  lengths  of  him.  The 
grey  at  first  refused  it,  Prospero  taking  it,  and  being- 
first  into  the  field.  Red  Deer  following  him.  Gri¬ 
maldi  took  it  instantly  after,  caught  his  horses  when 
about  half  way  through  the  field,  raced  with  Pros¬ 
pero  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  outpaced  him,  re¬ 
sumed  his  lead,  and  won  by  three  lengths  ;  but  had 
no  sooner  stopped  than  he  reared  up,  fought  the  air 
for  a  moment,  and  dropped.  He  was  bled  instantly  ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  gallant  animal  ceased  to 
exist.  Red  Deer  over-reached  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  field  but  one,  tore  off  a  shoe,  fell,  and  came 
in  third  ;  he  was  going  very  well  at  the  time.  Bil¬ 
liard  Ball  was  beaten  otf  a  long  way.  When  we 
quitted  the  town  it  was  reported  that  an  objection 
had  been  made  to  Mr.  Elmore’s  receiving  the  stake, 
on  the  plea  that  Grimaldi  did  not  return  to  the  post ! 
As  Captain  Beecher  brought  his  weight  to  the  scale, 
we  apprehend  that  the  objection  is  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  No.  15  of  the  Jockey  Club  rules,  which 
decides  that  “if  a  rider  be  disabled  by  an  accident, 
W’hich  shall  render  him  incapable  of  riding  hack,  he 
may  be  led  *or  carried  to  the  scale.” 


NORFOLK  &  SUFFOLK  FLAG  RACE. 


HEAVY  WEIGHTS,  12  St. 


Subscribers. 

Name  of  Horse. 

Name  of  Rider. 

*/ 

Mr.  Geo.  Wilson 
Mr.  James  Blake 
Mr.  S.  Smith 

Mr.  Thomas  Rant 
Mr.  Thomas  Rant 
Mr.  William  Betts 
Lieut.  G.  Ferguson 
Mr.  Skovlding 

The  Nigger 
Fortunate  Youth 
Gnat 

Luck’s-all 

Tranby 

Y  orkshireman 
Advance 
Prediction 

Mr.  D.  Betts 
Mr.  Fuller 
Mr.  Chandler 
Mr.  Hill 

Mr.  Job  Owles 
Owner 
Owner 

LIGHT  WEIGHTS,  lOst  71b. 


Subscribers. 

Name  of  Horse. 

Name  of  Rider. 

Mr.  Munro 

Fieschi 

Mr.  Fuller 

Mr.  S.  Smith 

Pilgrim 

Mr.  Chandler 

Lieut  G.  Ferguson 

Matilda 

Owner 

Mr.  Janies  B.  Blake 

Fortunate  Youth 

Tuesday,  the  8th  of  March,  was  a  gay  day  in  the 
town  of  Diss,  and  its  immediate  environs.  For  a 
fortnight  prior  to  the  race,  it  formed  the  ever  ready 
subject  of  conversation,  and  much  disputation  re¬ 
sulted  between  the  partisans  of  the  different  steeds, 
engaged  to  compete  for  the  prizes.  The  morning  at 
length  arrived,  and,  ushered  in  by  bright  Phoebus 
who  might  he  said  to  have  mounted  his  chariot  of 
day,  was  followed  by  many  peals  of  the  Diss  new 
bells,  which  for  melody  and  richness  of  tone,  vie 
with  any  peal  in  a  town  of  like  size  in  England.  On 


the  road  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  knowing  ones 
might  be  seen  here  and  there  tooling  their  rum  uns  : 
occasionally  a  nag  clothed  up  added  a  change,  which 
especially  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  lookers  on. 
The  Fortunate  Youth  was  passed  by  the  writer  of 
these  remarks,  and  the  servant  riding  questioned  as  to 
the  name,  the  breed,  and  the  owmer  of  the  nag.  The 
Youth  was  drawn  very  fine  in  condition,  and  being 
recently  clipped,  showed  to  great  advantage ;  and 
was  afterwards  at  starting  the  favourite  with  many, 
having  won  the  first  steeple  race  run  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  in  1834.  Arrived  at  the  town  (small 
market-town  Diss  is)  continual  arrivals  were  pouring 
in,  and  those  public  houses  which  had  good  stabling 
were  literally  besieged.  The  Crown,  King’s  Head, 
and  Flalf  Moon  were  full  to  an  overflow — the  pantry 
stores  were  put  severely  to  the  test  for  breakfast — 
however,  the  larders  were  well  tenanted,  and  all 
looked  business-like.  In  fact,  Diss  being  so  very 
sober  a  town,  and  so  little  given  to  sport  or  sporting- 
meetings- — there  being  meeting  houses  in  it  of  every 
persuasion  but  Jews  and  Shakers — appeared  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  its  propriety.  The  King’s  Flead  was 
the  local  point  for  business,  and  the  quarters  of  the 
stewards.  Strangers  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  two  counties  were  to  be  seen — some  who  came 
more  than  sixty  miles — some  tandem — some  random. 
At  one  o’clock  the  order  was  given  by  Mr.  Postle, 
clerk  of  the  course,  to  have  the  bugle  sonnded  for 
the  move.  Half-an-hour  brings  us  to  Stuston  Com¬ 
mon,  a  place  well  adapted  for  meetings  of  the  kind 
— rather  extensive, — abounding  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  the  surface  covered  with  furze  and  grass.  The 
second  bugle  sounded  for  saddling,  and  attending 
the  clerk  of  the  course  to  the  starting-post.  Three 
horses  made  their  appearance  for  the  light-weight 
stake,  (as  in  the  above  list},  which  was  a  sweep- 
stakes  of  three  sovs.  and  purse  of  201  added — seven 
subscribers.  Fieschi  was  the  favourite,  and  it  was 
deemed  not  very  complimentary  to  so  handsome  an 
animal,  to  have  derived  his  name  from  the  worker  of 
an  infernal  machine.  Still  Matilda,  from  her  condi¬ 
tion,  and  Pilgrim,  from  his  racing  qualities,  (being 
thorough-bred,  and  own  brother  to  Ascot),  and  the 
celebrity  of  his  rider,  had  their  favourites)  and  your 
correspondent  was  one  ofthem — and  actually  having 
the  choice,  took  the  two  latter  against  the  former. 
Fieschi  took  the  first  gate  after  the  start  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  style,  and  was  then  the  favourite  decidedly. 
The  country  was  four  miles,  not  difficult  to  ride, 
and  no  desperate  leaping,  quite  the  contrary.  Fieschi 
took  the  first  fiddle,  and  kept  it  through  the  overture, 
though  Pilgrim  would  have  strongly  disputed  the 
right,  had  he  not  swerved  at  the  last  brook,  which 
with  all  the  whip  and  spur  Chandler  could  give  him 
was  useless  :  in  this  dilemma  Matilda  came  up,  took 
the  brook,  and  claimed  the  second  place  j  thus  esta¬ 
blishing  her  right  to  three  sovereigns  from  Pilgrim  in 
accordance  with  the  rules.  The  come  in  was  on  Stuston 
Common,  and  a  very  pretty  scene  it  was ;  every  point 
of  elevation  being  studded  with  animated  beings,  and 
many  fair  specimens  of  womankind  were  amongst 
them.  Many  gay  and  liveried  equipages  were  pre¬ 
sent  filled  with  elegantly  attired  females — foremost 
was  Lady  Flower  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  beau¬ 
tiful  greys— they  all  seemed  to  enter  warmly  into  the 
busy  scene,  by  which  they  where  surrounded.  Then 
came  the  heavy  weight  race — as  per  abov^-  list ; 
the  stakes  for  which  were  worth  contending  for — 
being  of  the  value  of  701.  The  first  sound  of  the 
bugle  concentrated  to  one  point,  the  vast  multitude. 
The  crowd  was  immense,  and  intense  anxiety  was 
manifested  for  the  start,  which  took  place  at  half 
past  three  j  the  horses  started  in  a  ploughed  field, 
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from  whence  they  crossed  a  narrow  part  of  Stuston 
Common  and  came  off  at  a  very  sober  pace,  each  one 
taking  a  furrow.  Yorkshireman  took  the  jump  on 
the  common  first,  closely  followed  by  the  others,  ex¬ 
cept  “  Advance,”  who  turned  up  restive.  As  far  as 
they  could  be  seen  they  kept  wmll  together  ;  those 
wdio  placed  themselves  further  up  the  ground,  said 
they  took  the  country  at  a  very  easy  pace,  till  they 
turned  the  corner,  which  wms  two  miles  out;  the  re¬ 
turn  was  not  so  leisurely  performed,  but  was,  presto 
prestissimo.  Your  correspondent  rode  abroad  side 
the  jockeys  half  a  mile  as  they  returned,  and  never 
did  he  see  such  rasping  jumps  as  the  nags  made, 
across  a  deep  country  and  small  inclosures,  at  a 
racing  pace  ;  in  very  truth  might  it  be  said — 

“  They  shout,  they  spur,  and  in  a  moment  more, 

Are  streaked  with  mud,  and  stain’d  with  drops  of  gore.” 

The  Nigger  was  foremost  a  considerable  part 
of  the  way,  and  ran  to  the  finish  a  remarkable  good 
horse,  and  well  piloted  was  he.  Prediction  sup¬ 
planted  the  Nigger  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
home  and  maintained  the  first  position  to  the  win¬ 
ning  post.  The  Yorkshireman  appeared  very  com¬ 
fortable,  amid  the  crack  of  sinews  and  the  strain  of 
nerve,  and  it  w’as  a  mystery  to  the  lookers  on — his 
not  occupying  the  first  place ;  his  rider,  Mr.  Betts, 
having,  as  could  be  seen  at  his  leaps,  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  easy  seat  on  his  saddle  of  any  of  the  jockevs, 
and  could  w'itbout  doubt  have  comfortably  taken  his 
wine  with  his  friends  as  he  passed  them.  Not  so 
comfortable  was  the  rider  of  Gnat,  who  looked  a 
very  difficult  horse  to  sit,  racing  to  his  fences,  sud¬ 
denly  stopping,  then  flying  over.  Chandler  was 
thrown  half  a  mile  from  home,  w'hich  put  a  stopper 
on  the  favourite's  chance;  this  accident  was  generally 
regretted  from  the  sterling  good  qualities  of  his 
owmer,  who  in  affairs  of  this  kind  has  had  bad  luck 
enough  for  five  men.  Mr.  Fuller  fell,  it  is  supposed, 
more  from  exhaustion,  than  from  any  mistake  of  the 
Youth,  who  ran  aw'ay  ere  his  rider  could  right  him¬ 
self,  and  W’as  thus  subjected  to  pay  three  pounds  to 
the  owner  of  the  second  horse.  Luck’s-all  and  Tranby 
ran  both  good  horses ,  are  capital  hunters,  and  show'- 
ed  beautiful  condition.  They  were  anxiously  watched 
by  their  very  gentlemanly  owmer,  and  by  many  were 
backed  heavily  one  of  three  to  win.  The  race  in  on 
the  turf  was  severe  and  pretty,  Prediction  in  front. 
The  Yorkshireman,  w’ho  passed  three  horses  within 
an  hundred  yards,  second  ;  Lux-all,  third  :  Nigger, 
fourth ;  Tranby,  fifth  ;  the  others,  not  far  off,  but 
were  not  placed.  The  winner  of  this  race  is  in  fact 
the  property  of  Mr.  Nurse  of  Teltwell,  nearThetford, 
Norfolk,  and  has  proved  himself,  a  good  horse.  In 
the  race  of  1834  he  ran  in  first,  but  lost  the  stakes 
having  gone  the  wrong  side  of  the  post  or  flag.  In 
the  race  of  1835,  he  was  placed  third,  where  ten 
horses  started.  His  spirited  owner,  knowing  the 
strength  and  stamina  of  his  steed,  had  declared  he 
should  run  till  he  wmn.  His  horse  did  win,  and  he 
W’as  congratulated  generally,  for  those  w’ho  live  near 
him  say  of  him  “  he  is  a  lump  of  living  w’orth.”  The 
extraordinary  wind  of  the  animal  is  accounted  foi*, 
from  being  hunted  with  Sir  James  Flower’s  Stag 
Hounds,  frequently  running  over  thirty-miles;  this  oc¬ 
curred  the  preceding  Monday  week,  when  he  carried 
bis  master  through  a  chase  of  at  least  thirty-five  miles. 
Several  laughable  occurrences  took  place : — sundry 
falls,  duckings,  fights,  &c.,  but  no  accidents  hap¬ 
pened  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  Yet  there 
was  one  alloy,  and  a  very  great  one  ;  the  absence  of 
George  St.  Vincent  Wilson,  Esq,  one  of  the  stewards, 
from  indisposition.  His  speedy  recovery  was  toasted 
at  twenty  tables  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  for  no  neigh¬ 


bourhood  can  boast  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  the  means 
of  showing  more  sport,  or  in  a  more  gentlemanly 
way,  than  he  does.  A  large  party  dined  at  the  King’s 
Head,  Diss,  under  the  Presidency  of  that  King  of 
Sportsmen,  Hector  Monro,  Esq.,  where  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  dinner  and  wines  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Maplestone,  who  it  is  to  be  regretted  “  is  since  gone 
to  earth.”  A  liberal  subscription  was  entered  into 
for  next  year,  and  the  following  gentlemen,  nomi¬ 
nated  Stewards — George  Wilson,  Esq.  Mr.  Thel- 
drake  Smith,  Mr.  Alfred  Peirson.  Your  correspon¬ 
dent  cannot  give  the  particulars  of  the  after-dinner 
scene,  being  engaged  at  a  private  spread  ;  but  the 
greatest  harmony  prevailed.  Mr.  Wilson,  though 
illness  confined  him  to  his  room,  caring  for  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  public,  sent  his  huntsmen,  tw’o  deer, 
and  his  merry  harriers,  to  Stuston  Common  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  -and  a  most  excellent  day’s  sport  was 
the  result;  very  opportunely  one  of  the  deer  ran 
home  to  the  park,  and  the  immense  large  field,  not 
less  than  200  horsemen,  w’ere  hospitably  regaled  at 
the  house.  Numbers  went  away  smacking  their  lips 
at  the  delicious  ale,  they  had  had,  and  for  which 
Redgrave  Hall  is  so  celebrated. 

A  LOOKER  ON. 


HARTFORD  STEEPLE-RACE. 

These  races  came  off  on  Thursday,  March  17,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  most  numerous  assemblages  w’e 
have  seen  on  any  similar  occasion.  The  ground 
chosen  was  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  beginning,  which  was  on  an  eminence  near 
Farningham  Finger-post,  about  five  miles  from  Dart- 
ford,  instead  of  the  field  near  the  Lion  Inn.  The 
start  W’as  rendered  much  more  interesting  to  the  spec¬ 
tators  by  this  arrangement,  the  three  first  fields  being 
enclosed  by  strong  quicks,  which,  as  the  horses  were 
obliged  to  jump,  and  not  scramble  through,  had, 
seen  from  a  distance,  a  very  pretty  eft’ect.  The  entry 
was  a  poor  one,  for  on  Wednesday  evening  there 
W’ere  only  three  horses  entered  ;  but  as  Mr.  Potter 
had  very  properly  kept  the  stake  open,  Mr.  Bryan 
entered  The  Flyer,  with  the  two-fold  object  of  pro¬ 
moting  sport,  and,  should  he  get  first,  of  winning 
rather  a  good  stake  for  himself  and  friend,  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  bet  which  he  had  taken.  The  four  brought  to  the 
post  for  the  first  race  (a  sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each, 
with  40  added,  12st  each,  &c.)  were  Mr.  Bryan’s 
b  g  Red  Deer  (owner),  Mr.  Bryan’s  g  g  The  Flyer 
(Nr.  J.  Mason),  Mr.  J.  Anderson’s  Albino  Cowner), 
and  Mr.  Elmore’s  gr  g  Young  Grimaldi  ("Mr. 
Seffert) ;  and,  although  small  in  number,  there  w'as 
more  of  the  spirit  of  steeple-racing  in  this  affair  than 
in  many  we  have  seen  of  late,  the  proprietors  of  Red 
Deer  and  Albino  getting  on  their  own  favorite  horses, 
as  it  should  be.  At  starting,  the  ow’ner  of  Albino 
went  oft',  and  cut  out  the  work  in  a  style  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman  on  his  hunter,  apparently  in  full  confidence 
of  being  able  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  horse  ; 
his  riding,  indeed,  throughout,  w’as  devoid  of  any  of 
that  systematic  racing  craft  which,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  neutralizes  the  pleasure  of  steeple-racing,  and 
now*  so  generally  adopted.  But,  one  w’ord  to  Mr .  A. ; 
if  he  intends  to  ride  these  races  to  win,  he  must  wait, 
for  Beecher  has  shown  that  no  other  kind  of  jockey- 
ship  w’ill  succeed.  Nevertheless,  we  prefer  seeing 
a  man  face  a  country  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  in¬ 
stead  of  relying  for  advantage  on  the  errors  of  others. 
To  return  to  the  start.  Albino  took  the  lead,  and 
W’as  first  out  of  the  field,  but  his  rider,  thinking  more 
of  hunting  than  racing,  missed  the  second  flag  :  he 
W’as  immediately  called  back,  resumed  the  lead,  and 
was  first  over  the  second  fence  ;  he  continued  in 
front  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  trying  in  vain  to  bring 
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the  others  along.  At  this  point  Mr.  A.  preferred  rid¬ 
ing-  at  a  fence,  to  get  at  which  he  was  obliged  to  go  out 
of  his  ground.  After  clearing  it,  he  bent  again  into 
the  course,  within  the  next  pole.  He  was  called 
back,  and,  notwithstanding  the  consequent  disad¬ 
vantage  to  his  horse,  was  over  the  fences  in  the  line 
before  the  other  horses  came  up.  On  getting  into 
the  first  lane,  Albino  refused  to  fence  into  it,  and 
Seftert,  on  Elmore’s  grey,  jumping  into  the  lane,  was 
out  considerably  in  advance.  On  getting,  however, 
to  a  brook,  or  river-ditch,  instead  of  jumping  it,  he 
iloundered  into  it.  Albino  being  thus  enabled  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  lead,  which  he  maintained  till  they  came  to 
the  river  for  the  last  time  (about  the  fifth,  we  believe, 
and  fordable  in  every  instance),  when  his  rider,  mis¬ 
taking  the  spot  which  had  been  shown  as  practicable 
to  get  out  (it  was  lined  with  foot  people),  went  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  river,  lost  his  place,  and  with  it  the 
race  ;  for  Mr.  A.,  finding  that,  to  obtain  the  slightest 
chance,  he  must  punish  his  horse  cruelly,  very  hu¬ 
manely  pulled  up  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  next 
field.  While  Albino  was  in  the  river.  The  Flyer 
came  up,  went  straight  through  it,  and  made  strong 
running,  followed  by  Red  Deer  and  Young  Grimaldi, 
the  three  looking  so  well  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 


which  would  win.  The  struggle  home  was  very  se¬ 
vere,  The  Flyer  winning  by  only  half  a  length.  Red 
Deer  was  severely  punished,  and,  had  it  been  two 
strides  further,  his  superior  speed  and  stoutness 
would  have  ensured  him  the  victory;  his  spirited 
owner  rode  him  admirably.  Mr.  J.  Mason  rode 
throughout  the  race  with  great  skill  and  patience, 
and  Seifert  certainly  (from  an  exhibition  we  had  after¬ 
wards)  must  have  done  wonders  with  an  animal  of 
inferior  pretensions,  for  he  brought  him  home  a  good 
third. — After  this,  the  county  race  for  hunters  was 
run  by  Mr.  Hodge’s  ch  g  (Mr.  J.  Mason),  Mr. — ’s 
b  g  (Mr.  Harrison),  and  Mr.  Elmore’s  Young  Gri¬ 
maldi  (Mr.  Bloxam).  Details  are  unnecessary,  as 
Mr.  Hodge’s  horse  won  bv  -about  two  miles,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  wind,  which  was  excessively  high, 
having  blown  Messrs.  Bloxam  and  Harrison  right 
out  of  their  seats  at  the  third  fence.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Potter, 
and  the  Committee,  as  well  for  the  general  excellence 
and  liberality  of  their  arrangments,  as  for  the  promp¬ 
titude  with  which  the  stakes  and  public  money  ware 
paid  oyer  to  the  winners.  We  know  of  two  or  three 
places  near  London  where  the  example  might  be 
adopted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Luplow. — We  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  some 
communications  of  this  gentleman  which  appeared  in 
another  publication  ;  we  are  aware  that  he  is  an 
enemy  to  literary  quackery  ;  but  in  the  paper  which 
he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us,  he  has  cut  so 
unmercifully  right  and  left,  that  we  must  re-peruse 
it  ere  we  consign  it  to  the  hands  of  the  compositor. 

We  have  neglected  Hoknet — for  we  happen  to 
know  that  he  is  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  must  trespass  still  further  upon  his  patience. 

Mr.  Aynscomb. — We  shall  very  willingly  insert  a 
defence  of  this  gentleman  from  the  pen  of  his  friend 
Q  ;  but  we  have  no  wish  for  further  private  commu¬ 
nication  on  the  subject. 

Public  transactions  are  fair  game, but  we  shall  always 
(as  we  have  hitherto  done)  very  scruymlously  ab¬ 
stain  from  private  slander ;  nor,  though  a  man  should 
crack  nuts  by  his  own  fire-side,  is  it  any  reason  that 
we  should  quarrel  with  him  because  our  eyes  happen 
to  be  hazel. 

Red  Rover  will  perceive  that  his  last  communica¬ 
tion  reached  our  hands ;  we  shall  be  always  very 
glad  to  hear  from  him. 

We  cannot  insert  the  communication  of  Vindex, 
unless  he  furnish  us  with  his  real  name  and  address  ,* 
if  he  will  favour  us  w-ith  an  interview  that  will  still 
better  answer  the  purpose. 

An  Old  Shooter  seems  to  be  too  cunning  for 
himself:  at  all  events,  we  will  prevent  him  from 
overreaching  us  in  this  instance  ;  w-e  are  not  to  be 
played  upon  so  easily — nor  will  we  allow  him  to 
sound  us  for  our  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  our  com¬ 
p-ass. 

We  cannot  entertain  the  proposal  of  Dramaticus  ; 
and,  on  further  consideration,  we  think  he  will  agree 
wdth  us  that  our  publication  is  not  the  proper  vehi¬ 
cle  for  his  intended  strictures. 

Enough  has  been  already  stated  upon  the  literary 
imposition  of  Harry  Hare  wood  ;  the  spurious  com¬ 
position  has  been  very  properly  consigned  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

If  Inquirer  will  favour  us  with  an  interview,  we 
shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  imparting  to  him  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  seems  so  desirous  to  obtain. 
Steel’s  communication  is  under  consideration. 


The  communication  of  Momus  may  be  rem-arkably 
witty,  but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  joke. 

The  Safety  Bridle. — In  -answer  to  several  inqui¬ 
ries  on  this  subject,  we  have  to  observe,  that  we 
shall  embrace  the  opportunity  of  a  personal  trial, 
before  we  give  an  opinion  upon  it. 

Scarlet’s  communication  is  not  original. 

Flint  can  enjoy  his  own  opinion  ;  but  his  notions 
on  the  percussion  lock  are  not  only  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  entertained  by  us,  but  are  so  inco¬ 
herently  and  even  so  vulgarly  expressed,  that  we 
cannot  insert  them  in  their  present  form. 

An  Amateur.- — If  this  gentleman  will  favour  us 
with  a  call,  we  can  show  him  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  our  cartridges,  as  well  as  our  method  of 
loading. 

An  Angler. — The  flies  to  which  this  gentleman 
alludes  can  be  purchased  at  any  of  the  tackle  shops  ; 
but  we  would  advise  him  to  become  his  own  ma¬ 
nufacturer  ;  he  may  acquire  the  requisite  skill 
by  consulting  the  “  Sportsman’s  Cyclopedia,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sherwood  and  Co. 

VVe  beg  leave  to  inform  Trimmer  that  our  columns 
are  open  to  legitim-ate  discussion ;  but  he  may  rest 
assured  the  wretched  nonsense  he  has  sent  us  will 
not  appear  in  them. 

Quiz,  as  well  as  several  other  communications,  are 
under  consideration. 

Reilloc  is  too  severe  upon  “  Old  Tommy 
Thacker we  must  therefore  decline  the  insertion 
of  “  loose  thmights on  this  occasion  we  think  them 
rather  too  loose. 

“  Odds  and  Ends”  are  suspended  for  a  similar 
reason. 

“  Draught  Hounds”  may  be  procured  from  any 
of  the  kennels  in  the  kingdom,  when  applied  for  in 
a  proper  manner. 

A  Master  of  Foxhounds  is  referred  to  the  letter 
of  Red  Rover  which  appears  in  our  present  number. 

“  'I'lie  Blue-motti.ed  Harrier.” — We  have  seen 
"ood  harriers  of  all  colours  ;  and  should  rather  look 
to  form  than  colour  for  excellence. 

Our  Liverpool  Friend  will  perceive  that  we  have 
attended  to  his  suggestion.  Perhaps  he  will  favour 
us  with  his  ideas  upon  the  subject. 


THE  VETERINARY  RECORDER 


PART  THE  FIRST  OF  A  CRITICAL  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  VARIOUS 
OPINIONS  ADVANCED  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD 
VESSELS,  ABSORBENTS,  AND  PROCESS  OF  ABSORPTION  IN  THE 
ADULT  AND  FIETUS  ;  LIKEWISE  ON  THE  BLOOD,  LYMPH,  AND 
CHYLE,  THE  CHANGES  WHICH  THESE  UNDERGO  IN  SEPARATE 
PARTS  OP  THE  BODY,  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  APPEARANCES 
WHICH  EACH  EXHIBITS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


BY  BICHARD  VINES, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
(Continued  from  page  104  of  Veterinary  Recorder.) 


Mr.  JOHN  HUNTER’S  EXPERIMENTS. 

ANIMAL  FIRST. 

Experiment!. — “  Onthe.3il  of  November,  1758, 
in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Clayton,  Michaelson,  and 
Messrs.  Bount,  Jones, - Chrichill  and  Richard¬ 

son,”  says  he,  “  I  opened  the  belly  of  a  living 
dog.  The  intestines  rushed  out  immediately  ;  I 
exposed  them  fully ;  and  we  observed  the  lacteals 
filled  with  a  white  liquor  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
gut  and  mesentery,  but  in  those  which  came  from 
the  ileon  and  colon  the  liquor  was  transparent.  I 
tied  up  the  mesenteric  artery  and  vein  that  was 
going  to  about  half  a  foot  of  intestine,  and  put  a 
tight  ligature  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine, 
including  a  little  of  the  mesentery,  then  emptied 
that  part  of  the  gut,  by  squeezing  it  downwards, 
and  put  a  ligature  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  gut. 
In  the  next  place  I  made  a  small  hole  in  the  upper 
end  of  this  part  of  the  gut,  and,  by  a  funnel,  poured 
in  some  warm  milk,  and  confined  it  by  making  a 
third  ligature  upon  the  gut  close  to  this  hole. 
These  ligatures  prevented  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  this  part  of  the  bowel.  Lastly,  I  punctured  the 
vein  beyond  the  ligature  that  had  been  made  upon 
the  mesenteric  vessels,  and  by  gently  stroking 
with  the  end  of  the  finger  soon  emptied  it  of  its 
blood. 

Experiment  II. — I  immediately  after  this  made 
the  same  experiment,  and  in  the  same  manner,  on 
a  part  of  the  intestine  lower  down,  where  the  lac¬ 
teals  were  filled  with  a  transparent  liquor. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  lacteals  continued  to 
be  filled  with  a  milky  or  white  fluid  :  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  lacteals,  which  before  contained  only 
a  transparent  lymph,  were  presently  filled  with 
white  milk. 

In  both  these  experiments  we  could  not  observe 
that  the  least  white  fluid  had  got  into  the  veins. 
After  attending  to  these  appearances  a  little  while, 

I  put  all  the  bowels  into  the  abdomen  for  some 
time,  that  the  natural  absorption  might  be  assisted 
by  the  natural  warmth ;  then  took  out  and  exa¬ 
mined  attentively  the  two  parts  of  the  gut  and 
mesentery  upon  which  the  experiments  had  been 
made  :  but  the  lacteals  were  still  filled  with  milk, 
and  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  white 
fluid  in  the  veins  on  the  contrary,  what  little 
blood  was  in  them,  was  just  as  thick,  and  as  deep 
coloured  as  in  the  other  veins,  and  when  squeezed 


out  from  them,  coagulated  as  the  blood  of  other 
veins. 

Experiment  III.— I  tied  up  and  filled  another 
piece  of  the  intestine  with  milk  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  but  did  not  make  a  ligature  upon  the  mesen¬ 
teric  vessels,  leaving  a  free  circulation  in  the  part. 
We  looked  very  attentively  at  the  colour  of  the 
blood  in  the  vein  of  that  part,  both  with  our  naked 
eyes  and  with  glasses  ;  we  compared  it  with  that 
in  the  artery,  and  in  the  neighbouring  veins,  but 
could  not  observe  that  it  was  lighter  coloured,  nor 
that  it  was  milky,  nor  that  there  was  any  difference 
whatever. 

Experiment  IV.— Lastly,  we  took  that  part  of 
the  gut,  which  was  filled  with  milk  in  the  first  or 
second  experiment,  and  squeezed  and  pressed  it 
very  gradually,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  milk 
would  by  these  means  pass  into  the  empty  mesen¬ 
teric  veins.  This  we  did  gradually  with  more  and 
more  force,  till  the  gut  at  last  burst :  but  still  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  thing  milky 
in  the  veins. 

animal  second. 

Experiment  I.— November  13th,  1758.  In  the 
presence  of  Drs.  Wren,  Fordyce,  and  Michaelson, 
Messrs.  Blount,  Tickell,  Churchill,  Paterson,  and 
Skeette,  I  opened  the  abdomen  of  a  living  sheep, 
which  had  eat  nothing  for  some  days,  and  upon 
exposing  the  intestines  and  mesentery,  we  ob¬ 
served  the  lacteals  were  visible,  but  contained 
only  a  transparent  watery  fluid.  I  made  a  hole  in 
the  intestine  near  the  stomach,  and,  by  a  funnel, 
poured  in  some  thin  starch,  coloured  with  indigo* 
so  as  to  fill  several  convolutions  :  then  tied  up  the 
hole  in  the  gut,  and  put  all  the  bowels  into  the 
abdomen  for  some  time.  Upon  taking  them  out 
after  this,  we  observed  all  the  lacteals  of  that  part 
filled  with  a  fluid  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  We  thought 
at  first,  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  this  part 
was  of  a  darker  colour ;  but  upon  comparing  it  care¬ 
fully  with  that  in  the  other  veins  it  was  manifestly 
the  same.  ^ 

Experiment  II. — I  opened  a  vein  upon  this  part 
of  the  mesentery,  and  catched  a  table-spoon  full 
of  its  blood.  I  set  it  by  to  congeal  and  separate 
into  its  coagulum  and  serum.  On  the  next  day,  and 
the  day  after  that,  I  examined  the  colour  of  the 
serum;  but  it  had  not  the  least  blueish  cast. 

Experiment  III, — I  fixed  an  injecting  pipe  in  an 
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artery  of  the  mesentery,  where  the  intestine  was 
filled  with  blue  starch,  and  tied  up  all  communi¬ 
cations  both  in  the  mesentery  and  intestine  (as  in 
animal  first,  eaperiment  I()  but  left  the  correspond¬ 
ing  vein  free ;  then  I  injected  warm  milk  by  the 
artery,  till  it  returned  by  the  vein,  and  continued 
doing  so  till  all  the  blood  was  washed  away,  and 
the  vein  returned  a  bright  white  milk.  This  was 
done  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  the  milk  in  the  vein 
acquired  any  blueish  cast ;  but  there  was  no  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  between  the  arteidal  and  venal 
milk. 

Experiment  IV. — After  this  I  opened  the  vein 
with  a  lancet,  and  discharged  most  of  the  milk, 
then  put  a  ligature  upon  both  the  artery  and  vein, 
and  waited  some  time  to  see  if  they  would  fill,  but 
they  did  not,  nor  did  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
vein  acquire  the  least  blueish  cast.  Then  I  opened 
the  gut  at  this  part,  but  we  could  not  observe  any 
appearance  of  the  milk  having  got  into  the  cavity 
of  the  intestine. 

Experiment  V. — I  filled  another  part  of  the  in¬ 
testine  with  milk.  All  that  we  observed,  after 
doing  this,  was  that  the  lacteals  became  fuller, 
though  not  of  a  white  colour,  and  the  veins  re¬ 
mained  of  the  same  complexion. 

Experiment  VI. — I  fixed  a  pipe  into  a  vein  of 
the  mesentery,  and  injected  milk  towards  the  in¬ 
testine,  to  see  if  any  would  pass  into  the  cavity 
of  the  gut ;  but  presently  innumerable  extrava¬ 
sations  happened ;  so  that  the  experiment  was 
fruitless. 

Experiment  VII. — I  fixed  a  pipe  into  an  artery, 
and  tied  up  the  vein,  and  all  the  communications, 
then  injected  milk  for  some  time  into  the  artery 
till  the  vein  became  quite  turgid  and  tight ;  this 
was  continued  for  some  little  time,  and  with  as 
much  force  as  we  thought  the  vessels  would  bear 
without  bursting ;  then  we  opened  the  intestine 
at  that  part,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  milk 
in  its  cavity. 

Experiment  VIII. — I  took  a  piece  of  the  intes¬ 
tine,  that  was  quite  empty  and  clean,  and  filled  it 
with  warm  water.  The  returning  blood  in  the  vein 
of  this  part  appeared  not  at  all  diluted  or  thinner 
than  in  the  other  veins.  Then  I  tied  up  the  ar¬ 
tery,  and  all  the  communications,  and  attended  to 
the  state  of  the  vein  for  some  time  :  it  did  not  grow 
more  turgid,  nor  did  its  blood  become  more  watery, 
nor  was  there  any  appearance  whatever  of  the 
water  having  got  into  the  veins. 

The  animal  was  quite  alive  all  the  time  of  our 
making  these  experiments  and  observations,  which 
lasted  from  one  o’clock  till  half  an  hour  after 
three.  I  chose  a  sheep  rather  than  a  dog,  both 
because  the  animal  was  much  larger,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  mesenteric  vessels  were  fitter  for  being 
easily  injected  :  and  besides,  because  it  is  much 
more  patient  and  quiet.  These  advantages  we 
were  all  sensible  of  when  we  made  the  experi¬ 
ments. 

ANIMAL  third. 

June  22d,  1759. — We  repeated  most  of  these 
experiments  on  another  sheep,  to  see  if  the  effect 
would  be  the  same  ;  but  in  this  animal  the  viscera 
were  diseased,  inflamed  and  thickened  in  most 
parts,  so  that  the  experiments  were  much  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  less  satisfactory,  and  conclusive.  After 
injecting  milk  into  the  mesenteric  artery  for  some 
time,  and  allowing  it  to  return  by  the  vein,  we 
opened  that  part  of  the  intestine,  which  had  been 
previously  emptied,  and  found  in  it  a  watery  fluid 
of  a  whitish  cast,  as  if  a  few  drops  of  milk  had 
been  mixed  with  it. 


ANIMAL  FOURTH. 

In  July,  1759.  In  the  presence  of  Drs.  Macauley, 
Ramsey,  Michaelson,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Tom¬ 
linson,  I  repeated  most  of  the  experiments  related 
in  article  Animal  second,  upon  another  sheep.  The 
effect  of  all  of  them  was  so  nearly  the  same  that  I 
need  not  be  particular. 

I  shail  only  observe,  that  when  the  intestine 
was  filled  with  starch  water  and  indigo,  and  milk 
injected  by  the  artery  till  the  vein  was  w'ashed 
clean  of  blood,  and  a  ligature  put  upon  the  artery 
and  vein,  so  as  to  leave  them  about  half  full  of 
pure  white  milk;  after  waiting  more  than  half  an 
hour  we  could  not  observe  that  the  vein  was  in 
the  least  more  filled  or  turgid,  nor  had  the  milk  in 
the  veins  acquired  the  least  of  a  blueish  cast,  not 
even  in  the  small  veins  upon  the  gut  itself,  where 
we  should  suppose  the  absorbed  liquor  must  have 
been  apparent,  if  an3'^  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
veins  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestine. 

After  the  animal  was  dead,  I  blowed  into  a  me¬ 
senteric  vein,  and  the  air  found  a  passage  into  the 
cavity  of  the  gut,  though  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ments  when  the  animal  was  alive,  I  could  not 
force  the  milk  by  injection,  from  the  vein  into  the 
gut. 

ANIMAL  FIFTH. 

If  any  animal  could  be  supposed  a  fitter  subject 
for  such  experiments  than  a  sheep,  it  would  be  an 
ass,  he  is  not  so  large,  nor  so  strong,  but  that  he 
may  be  managed  ;  he  is  patient  in  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  ;  his  mesentery  and  vessels  being  larger,  it  is 
so  much  more  easy  to  fix  injecting  pipes,  make 
ligatures,  &c. ;  and,  what  is  a  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  making  such  experiments,  his  mesentery 
is  very  thin,  without  fat,  so  that  the  vessels  are 
conspicuous  and  distinct.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  se¬ 
parate  the  artery  from  the  vein,  to  fix  pipes,  to  tie 
up  anatomising  vessels  by  a  needle,  &c.  Therefore 
I  got  an  ass,  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  1759,  in 
the  presence  ofDrs.  Macauley,  Michaelson,  Messrs. 
Edwards,  White  and  Gee,  put  him  upon  his  back 
in  an  open  garden,  and  tied  him  fast  to  four  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  then  opened  his  abdo¬ 
men,  Sfc. 

Experiment  I. — I  poured  a  solution  of  milk  in 
warm  water  into  a  piece  of  the  intestine,  and  con¬ 
fined  it  there  by  two  ligatures.  In  doing  this  the 
animal  struggled,  and  a  little  of  the  liquor  was 
spilt  upon  the  outside  of  the  intestine  and  mesen- 
tery. 

After  waiting  a  little  while  I  opened  with  a 
lancet  some  lacteals  of  this  part,  which  were  full 
of  a  watery  fluid,  and  catched  a  little  of  their  con¬ 
tents  in  a  small  spoon.  It  smelled  strongly  of  the 
musk ;  and  though  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  musk  had  been  taken  up  from  the  intestine  by 
absorption,  yet  as  some  of  the  musk  solution  had 
been  spilt  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  parts, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  collect  the  lymph  from 
the  lacteals  without  resting  the  edge  of  the  spoon 
upon  the  mesentery,  the  smell  of  the  spoon  might 
be  owing  to  that  circumstance. 

After  this  I  wiped  a  vein  upon  the  mesentery 
very  clean,  and  ojiened  it  with  a  lancet :  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  musk, 
came  immediately  with  a  clean  spoon,  and  filled  it 
from  the  stream  of  blood  without  touching  any 
part  of  the  animal,  and  carried  it  directly  off';  but 
it  had  not  the  least  smell  of  musk. 

Experiment  II. — We  poured  some  starch  w'ater, 
made  very  blue  with  indigo,  into  a  part  of  the  gut 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  some  of  the  former  expe¬ 
riments;  tied  the  vein  and  artery  of  this  part ;  then 
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punctured  the  vein  close  to  the  ligature,  and  pressed 
out  almost  all  the  blood  ;  then  tied  up  the  empty 
vein,  and  put  all  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  After  that  we  examined  the 
part,  found  the  lymphatics  very  turgid,  as  the  fluid 
could  not  pass  through  them  towards  the  thoracic 
duct  on  account  of  the  ligatures  made  upon  the 
mesenteric  vessels  :  but  we  found  the  veins  of  this 
part  empty,  except  indeed  that  a  little  blood  had 
got  into  them  from  the  neighbouring  vessels, 
which,  from  the  appearance,  had  evidently  passed 
the  ligatures  tied  round  the  ends  of  the  gut :  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obviate, 

Experiment  III. — I  next  repeated  i\i&  third  ex¬ 
periment  of  a,nimal  second  exactly  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  precisely  with  the  same  effect. 

Experiment  IV. — Then  I  repeated  t\\Q  fourth  ex¬ 
periment  of  animal  second;  and  the  effect  was  still 
the  same. 

N.B.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the 
lacteals  continued  to  absorb  the  blueish  liquor  all 
this  time ;  even  at  the  part  upon  which  this 
experiment  was  made,  where  the  nerves  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  been  tied  up  with  the  artery. 

Experiment  V. — I  squeezed  a  piece  of  the  in¬ 
testine  so  as  to  empty  it  as  entirely  as  well  as 
might  be,  then  tied  up  all  the  lateral  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  vessels,  and  injected  warm  milk  into 
the  mesenteric  vein,  till  it  returned  by  the  artery, 
and  continued  this  operation  for  some  time  after 
all  the  blood  was  washed  out.  Then  I  opened  that 
part  of  the  intestine  through  all  its  length,  and 
found  it  quite  empty.  I  made  this  experiment 
again  upon  another  part  of  the  intestine,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  exactly  with  the  same  suc¬ 
cess. 


Dr.  Hunter,  after  introducing  these  expe¬ 
riments,  then  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
“  Here  is  a  new  doctrine  proposed  in  physio¬ 
logy,  viz.,  that  the  red  veins  do  not  absorb  in 
the  human  body.  The  fair  inquirer  after  truth 
will  be  convinced,  by  the  observations  which 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  common  opinion  is 
supported  by  some  proofs  that  are  at  least 
doubtful  or  equivocal,  and  that  the  other  opi¬ 
nion  is  not  without  plausibility  ;  and  he  must 
allow  that  my  brother’s  experiments  render 
it  highly  probable.” 

At  present  I  shall  refrain  from  making  any 
observations  on  these  experiments,  until  I 
treat  in  separate  articles  on  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  the 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels.  I  shall  only 
add,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Doctor  and  Mr. 
J.  Hunter  to  the  present,  more  particularly 
in  this  country,  it  has  been  held  and  taught 
as  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  in  the 
living  body,  there  are  three  orders  of  vessels, 
viz,,  arteries^  veins,  and  absorbents.  And  it 
has  been  again  admitted,  which  I  have  every 
reason  from  my  own  injections  and  observa¬ 
tions  to  believe  correct,  that  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  as  well  as  taking  their  origin  from 
surfaces,  &c.  likewise  arise  from  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  arterial  system,  as  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  asserted  by  Nuck,  Cowper,  &c. 
The  latter  part  of  this  statement  Dr.  Hunter 
and  his  early  followers  attempted  to  refute, 
as  likewise  that  the  mesenteric  veins  took 
their  origin  by  open  mouths  from  the  inner 


surface  of  the  intestinal  canal.  No  wonder 
at  this,  because  if  these  facts  were  to  have  been 
acknoivledged,  they  would  always  have  stood  as 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  whole  of  absorption 
being  effected  by  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  ves¬ 
sels,  and  also  that  the  lymphatic  was  only 
a  part  of  the  true  venous  system,  and  under 
such  circumstances  could  only  perform  its  pro¬ 
portionate  and  proper  shaxe  of  absorbing  fa¬ 
culty.  To  prove  that  tlie  lymphatic  system  is 
only  a  part  of  the  true  venous,  and  both  sets 
OF  VESSELS,  that  is  the  red  and  the  transpa¬ 
rent  or  white  veins  (lymphatics ),  absorb,  and 
that  both  in  short  form  but  one  entire  system 
of  absorbent  vessels,  (that  these  are  facts,  in 
the  strongest  point  of  view,  and  by  much 
stronger  evidence  than  all  the  various  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  performed  on  these 
subjects,)  is  to  shew  that  a  part  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  system  is  at  certain  times  capable  of 
a.ssuming  the  exact  character  of  the  true 
venous.  This  I  shall  proceed  to  shew  by  a 
discovery  which  I  made  in  the  year  1826,  and 
which  has  been  published  both  in  the  Lancet 
and  Veterinarian ;  I  shall  also  shew  by  some 
cases  that  occurred  in  the  College  very  shortly 
after  I  made  this  important  discovery,  that 
the  lyr^jphatic  vessels,  as  well  as  taking  their 
origin  from  surfaces,  also  arise  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  branches  of  the  arterial  system. 

discovery  of  the  second  class  of  lac¬ 
teal  absorbents  assuming  a  similar 
character  to  the  real  veins. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1826  (see  Lancet),  I 
was  requested  by  some  of  our  pupils,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Sible,  who  is  now  a  veteri¬ 
nary  practitioner  at  Norwich,  to  attend  them 
to  a  slaughter-house  near  Smithfield,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  necessary  operations,  and  also 
of  demonstrating  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  horse.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  selected  for  examination  a  five-year 
old  mare,  which  w  as  brought  to  be  destroyed 
on  account  of  a  disease  in  her  foot.  After 
she  was  struck  on  the  head,  and  her  throat 
cut,  we  proceeded  to  dissect  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and,  on  detaching  the  caecum  from 
the  colon,  I  was  much  surprised  to  observe 
the  second  class  of  lacteal  vessels  situated  in 
the  mesentery,  and  surrounding  the  lymphatic 
glands,  among  the  adipose  substance,  near 
the  spine,  greatly  enlarged,  and  containing 
dark  red  blood  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all 
those  lacteals  of  the  first  class,  and  which 
arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines, 
and  terminate  in  the  second,  and  the  lympha¬ 
tic  glands,  were  much  smaller  in  size  than 
usual,  and  contained  only  a  transparent 
fluid.  The  lymphatic  glands,  like  the  second 
class  of  lacteals,  were  full  of  dark  red  blood, 
as  also  the  thoracic  duct.  I  next  examined 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  found  them  in  a  perfectly 
natural  state,  except  a  few  of  them  on  the 
concave  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
which  appeared  slightly  enlarged,  and  con- 
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taining  a  reddish  fluid,  but  notlung  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  already  mentioned.  Every 
organ  of  this  animal  appeared  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state,  except  her  foot,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  incurably  diseased.  The  stomach 
and  intestines  contained  only  a  few  ounces  of 
blood. 

As  I  had  never  heard  of  nor  seen  any  case 
of  this  kind  before,  I  thought  it  best  to  have 
the  parts  carefully  removed,  and  sent  to  the 
College  for  further  inspection  ;  accordingly  a 
strong  ligature  was  passed  round  the  superior 
part  of  the  mesenter)',  above  the  lymphatic 
glands,  as  near  the  spine  as  possible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dark  red  fluid  from  escaping  :  these 
parts  were  then  removed  and  sent  away  to  be 
examined,  which  was  done  in  the  lectare- 
room. 

At  various  times  during  the  day,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  as  long  as  these  parts 
remained  in  a  fit  state,  I  repeatedly  exa¬ 
mined  them,  both  by  minute  injections  and 
dissections ;  and  at  last  became  convinced 
that  this  singular  appearance  did  not  arise 
from  any  disease,  but  that  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  natural  or  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  second  class  of  lacteal  vessels,  whereby  they 
were  enabled  to  receive  a  large  portion  of  red 
blood  from  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  which  are  given  oft'  from  the  trunks  of 
the  mesenteries,  and  which  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
and  that  this  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
function  of  digestion  being  suspended,  and  the 
first  class  of  lacteals  ceasing  to  absorb  any 
chyle,  whereby  the  second  class  of  lacteals  be¬ 
came  increased  in  power,  and  were  thus  ena¬ 
bled  to  absorb  the  surrounding  fat  of  the  me¬ 
sentery,  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  life.  I  have  proved  this  idea  to  be 
correct  from  repeated  examinations  of  differ¬ 
ent  cases  since,  and  which  the  following  one 
will  serve  to  substantiate. 

A  horse  was  destroyed  at  the  slaughter¬ 
house  in  consequence  of  having  broken  knees. 
Both  joints  were  laid  open.  Previous  to  this 
it  was  reputed  to  have  been  very  fat,  but  had, 
in  consequence  of  suffering  severe  pain  from 
this  accident,  fallen  away  very  rapidly  in 
flesh.  On  examining  the  abdomen  there  was 
a  great  quantity  of  fat  on  the  mesentery,  and 
the  lacteal  vessels  nearest  the  intestines  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  natural  state,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  not  containing  chyle  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary, those  lacteals  between  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  spine  were  much  larger  than 
usual,  and,  as  in  the  former  case  with  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  the  thoracic  duct,  con¬ 
tained  dark  red  blood.  The  arteries  which 
supply  these  glands,  and  which  arise  from 
the  mesenteric,  were  also  much  larger  in  size 
than  usual,  as  well  as  their  corresponding 
veins.  All  the  lymphatics  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  were  in  a  natural  state;  all  the  or¬ 
gans  healthy  ;  and  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  contained  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
food. 


These  parts,  as  in  the  former  instance,  were 
carefull)'  removed  and  sent  to  the  College  for 
inspection  ;  as  also  numerous  others,  which 
occurred  under  various  circumstances  here¬ 
after  to  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  under¬ 
went  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Coleman,  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  Sir  C.  Bell,  Sir  D.  Barry,  Sir  B.  Bro- 
die.  Dr.  Pearson,  &c.  &c. 

For  several  years  after  the  discovery  of  this 
curious  phenomenon,  as  opportunities  offered, 
I  diligently  attended  the  different  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  soon  found  that  the  fact,  ns  re¬ 
gards  the  second  class  of  lacteals  assuming 
the  same  character  as  the  real  veins,  not  only 
occurred  in  horses  sutt'ering  from  pain,  but 
likewise  under  a  variety  of  other  circum¬ 
stances ;  such  as  when  they  were  brought  in 
to  be  destroyed  in  moderate  condition,  and 
in  consequence  of  there  being  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  dead  ones  already  on  hand,  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  for  some  time  before  they 
were  destroyed,  and  during  that  period  were 
only  allowed  a  very  limited  portion  of  food, 
and  thus  fell  away  rapidly  in  flesh.  When 
they  were  destroyed,  I  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  examining  a  variety  of  specimens,  wherein 
the  second  cla.ss  of  lacteals  had  assumed  the 
same  character  as  the  red  veins ;  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  this  occurred  much  more  frequently 
in  very  wet  and  cold  weather  than  otherwise  ; 
and  was  most  distinctly  seen  in  those  horses 
which,  a  short  time  before  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  had  been  in  a  moderate  state  of  con¬ 
dition.  I  likewise  observed  that  this  singular 
appearance  of  the  lacteal  vessels  varied  very 
much,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fat  found 
in  the  mesentery.  In  those  that  were  in  mo¬ 
derate  condition, and  where  there  was  a  large 
portion  of  c.dipose  substance,  and  in  which 
the  absorption  appeared  to  have  been  going 
on  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  the  second  class 
of  lacteals  appeared  of  a  similar  character 
to  those  which  I  have  already  treated  of,  and 
w'ere  seen  as  large  red  veins  arising  from  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  not  only  ramifying 
around,  hut,  for  a  considei  able  distance  down 
the  mesentery,  then  turning  suddenly  upon 
themselves,  and  proceeding  in  a  straight  direc¬ 
tion  towards  the  spine,  to  terminate  ultimately 
in  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic 
duct.* 

In  others,  when  destroyed  under  similar 
circumstances  to  the  former,  but  in  a  much 
lower  and  weaker  state  of  condition,  with  only 
a  very  limited  portion  of  fat  in  the  mesen¬ 
tery,  the  second  class  of  lacteals,  &c.  pre¬ 
sented  a  similar  appearance  to  what  has  been 
stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  lacteal  ves¬ 
sels  and  lymphatic  glands  not  being,  by  a 
considerable  degree,  so  large  in  size,  nor 
the  fluid  contained  within  them  of  so  red  a 
colour. 

(  To  he  continued.') 


*  I  have  now  in  ray  possession  sorae  drawings 
which  were  taken  at  the  tirae,  by  a  very  accurate 
anatomical  drawer  and  engraver,  Mr.  J.  Stewart. 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


For  something  more  than  half  a  century,  during 
which  we  have  watched  the  invincible  progress  of 
hoaiy  time,  we  never  recollect  so  unseasonable  and 
ungenial  an  atmospheric  influence  as  that  which  has 
distinguished  the  month  of  March  and  the  early 
part  of  April.  We  have  several  times  witnessed  a 
fine  warm  March,  and  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  month 
of  May  ;  a  circumstance  calculated  to  operate 
most  ruinously  on  the  prospect  of  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  to  blight  the  hopes  of  the  sports¬ 
man;  and  although  the  cold,  raw,  boisterous 
weather  which  characterised  the  period  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  must  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  nidification,  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  despair  of  a  healthy,  prosperous 
breeding  season. 

It  is  a  very  curious  physiological  fact,  that  birds 
should  be  able  so  far  to  controul  the  operations  of 
nature  as  to  hasten  or  retard  the  moment  of  deposit¬ 
ing  their  eggs,  according  as  the  weather  or  other 
circumstances  may  render  the  exercise  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  requisite.  Thus,  the  partridge, 
which  in  mild  or  warm  weather  would  begin  to 
lay  towards  the  middle  of  April,  under  the  adverse 
atmosphere  of  this  period  in  1836,  would  procrasti¬ 
nate  the  deposition  of  her  eggs  a  week  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  weather  might  alter.  Young  Rooks, 
which  generally  present  themselves  as  a  mark  for 
the  cross  bow  in  the  middle  of  May,  as  they  will 
not  break  the  shell  so  early  as  usual,  will  not  of 
course  be  sufficiently  fledged  to  sit  on  the  edge  of 
the  nest  till  some  time  later  on  the  ensuing  occa¬ 
sion. 

That  highly  interesting  animal,  the  fox,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  which  aflfords  the  most  animating,  the  most 
extatic,  diversion  in  the  world,  is  silent  during  the 
early  part  of  winter ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  these  very  extraordinary  creatures  experience 
the  access  of  desire ;  and,  no  sooner  do  the  shades 
of  night  conceal  them  from  human  observation, 
than  they  raise  their  voices  and  speak  to  each 
other  in  the  language  of  nature.  If  the  weather 
become  very  severe,  they  are  less  loquacious  till 
a  more  genial  atmosphere  renders  them  clamorous 
for  companionship  and  society.  The  dog  fox 
barks ;  the  sound  omitted  by  the  vixen  is  more 


shrill,  resembling  a  scream  rather  than  a  bark.  As 
the  voices  of  foxes  are  net  alike,  the  form  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  aspect  or  countenance,  appear  in 
equal  dissimilarity.  The  head  of  the  male  is  thicker 
and  more  abtuse  than  that  of  the  female,  as  is  his 
body  also  ;  the  female  presenting  a  more  elegant, 
but  less  vigorous,  form. 

Towards  the  spring  of  the  year,  beneath  the 
gloomy  mantle  of  night,  the  dog  fox  may  be  heard 
to  bark,  and  will  continue,  at  intervals,  to  repeat 
this  expressive  token  of  solicitation,  till  he  is  an¬ 
swered  by  the  vixen,  when  the  signal  will  become 
more  rapidly  eager:  the  animals  will  be  perceived 
to  approach  each  other  evidently  enough  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices  till  at  length,  in  the  presence 
of  each  other,  silence  ensues.  There  is  something 
more  hoarse  and  mournful  in  the  voice  of  the  fox 
than  in  that  of  the  dog,  and  being  emitted  from 
the  sombre  of  the  wood  or  other  cover,  beneath  the 
darkness  of  night,  is  calculated  to  make  a  more 
than  ordinary  impression  on  the  mind,  particularly 
of  those  who  listen  to  it  for  the  first  time.  In  some 
of  the  extensive  woods  of  Leicestershire  (and 
Yorkshire  also)  there  are  foot-paths  formed  which 
shorten  the  distance,  or  rather  the  road,  from  one 
village  to  another ;  and  in  passing  along  one  of 
these  solitary  walks,  when  the  beams  of  the  moon 
are  flickering  amongst  the  trees,  the  scream  of  the 
vixen  would  scarcely  fail  to  alarm  a  timid  or  igno¬ 
rant  mind  :  indeed  we  recollect  an  honest  wool- 
comber  of  Leicester  experiencing  considerable 
terror  from  a  circumstance  of  this  sort,  as  he  was 
wending  his  way  home  through  Newtown  Woods 
from  the  village  of  Belton. 

Unlike  the  wild  dog  and  the  wolf,  the  fox  does 
not  forsake  his  progeny,  but  continues  to  assist  the 
female  in  procuring  food  for  the  helpless  young. 
The  vixen  is  not  abundantly  supplied  with  milk, 
and  therefore  the  cubs  are  early  accustomed  to 
feed  on  fish,  rabbits,  rats,  frogs,  &c.  &c.  Like 
the  dog,  the  cubs  are  blind  when  first  brought 
forth ;  but  no  sooner  acquire  strength  than  they 
make  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  their  subterranean 
retreat  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  gambol  with 
each  other. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  the  young  hounds 
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are  brought  from  their  previous  quarters  to  the 
kennel,  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  that 
probationary  instruction  which  is  rendered  indis¬ 
pensable  to  their  education.  Having  been  used 
to  a  state  of  liberty,  if  not  of  unlimited  freedom, 
the  inclosure  of  the  kennel,  and  the  requisite 
subjection  to  discipline,  as  unexpected  as  it  proves 
irksome,  cause  some  to  be  a  little  refractory, 
others  to  sulk,  while  many  will  not  feed  upon  the 
kennel  meat  till  they  are  constrained  by  hunger 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  stomachs.  One  of 
the  first  lessons  they  are  taught  is  to  answer  to 
their  names  ;  for,  although  they  have  been  used 
to  some  appellative  at  the  farm-houses  where  they 
have  been  reared,  it  is  found  necessary  to  re-bap- 
tize  them  on  these  occasions,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  system.  They  are  also  walked  out 
in  couples;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  are  taken  in 
company  with  steady  old  hounds,  amongst  deer, 
hares,  sheep,  and  all  kinds  of  riot;  the  meaning 
of  a  rate  is  well  impressed  upon  their  memories ; 
and  in  the  month  of  September  or  October  (as 
the  harvest  happens  to  be  forward  or  otherwise) 
they  are  entered  at  their  own  game. 

The  gallant  steed,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season,  stands  in  need  of  repose ;  he  cannot 
fail  to  have  received  many  bangs  and  bruises  which 
require  that  restorative  balsam  of  nature  we  have 
just  mentioned.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  he  should 
be  suffered  to  crop  the  spring  grass  for  several 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (after  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  dose  or  two  of  physic),  but  we  are 
no  advocates  for  unlimited  turning  out. 

The  creaking  of  the  Corn  Crake  has  not  yet 
saluted  our  ears — at  the  time  we  are  penning  these 
lines;  and,  although  its  call  of  courtship  be  not 
remarkable  for  its  sweetness  of  sound,  yet,  as  the 
signal  that  the  harbinger  of  summer  has  reached 
our  shores,  it  rings  gratefully  in  the  ear.  The 
Com  Crake,  called  in  some  parts  the  Daker  Hen, 
in  others  the  Land  Rail,  is  remarkable  as  a  bird 
of  passage ;  since,  with  apparently  very  inadequate 
powers  of  wing,  it  nevertheless  makes  its  way 
over  a  trackless  ocean  for  some  hundreds  of 
miles. 

The  bird  generally  makes  itself  heard  in  this 
country  about  the  middle  of  May,  but  is  seldom 
seen,  as  it  avoids  human  observation  as  much  as 
possible.  It  continues  amongst  the  grass  and  corn 
till  they  are  cut,  when  it  seeks  shelter  in  the  stub¬ 
bles,  and  amongst  the  turnip  and  potato  crops, 
till  the  month  of  October,  when  it  quits  these 
shores  in  search  of  more  genial  latitudes. 

The  Corn  Crake  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen  eggs, 
of  a  dull  white  colour,  marked  with  a  few  yellow 
spots,  and  larger  than  those  of  the  quail.  The 
nest  is  negligently  constructed  with  a  little  moss 
or  dry  grass,  and  usually  placed  in  some  little 
hollow  amongst  the  thickest  grass,  but  much  oftener 
amongst  the  young  wheat  crops.  Like  the  par¬ 
tridge  and  pheasant,  the  young  of  these  birds 
leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and 
follow  the  mother.  Of  all  birds  known  in  this 
country,  not  one  is  equal  in  pedestrian  speed  to 
the  Corn  Crake ;  its  legs  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  partridge,  and  it  runs  in  a  very  different  form. 
In  the  summer  of  1832,  a  young  Corn  Crake  had 
b3f  some  means  got  upon  the  turnpike-road  in  a 


part  of  Derbyshire  where  the  height  of  wall  on 
each  side  opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its 
regaining  the  shelter  of  the  meadow,  out  of  which 
it  had  evidently  issued  at  the  gate  place  about  two 
hundred  yards  distant.  It  was  tolerably  well 
fledged,  but  could  not  fl}  over  the  top  of  the  wall, 
which  it  several  times  tried  to  accomplish.  On 
our  approach,  it  turned  in  the  direction  for  the 
gate,  and  it  required  our  best  speed  to  overtake  it. 
The  circumstance  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
observing  its  progressive  motion.  The  partridge, 
as  is  well  known,  runs  with  its  head  erect ;  the 
Corn  Crake,  on  the  contrary,  thrusts  forward  its 
head  in  such  a  manner  that  its  crown,  neck,  and 
back  form  a  straight  line;  and  thus,  as  it  runs,  it 
seems  about  to  fall  forward  on  its  bill. 

These  birds  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  as  well  as  in  Caithness,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Corn  Crake  is  frequently  found  by  the 
sportsman  in  the  month  of  September ;  and  it  may 
be  easily  perceived,  from  the  manner  of  the  pointer 
or  setter,  when  he  is  approaching  one  of  these 
birds  :  the  bird  will  keep  the  ground  if  possible, 
and  when  at  length  it  is  forced  on  the  wing,  it  rises 
heavily,  its  flight  is  slow,  and  never  to  any  consi¬ 
derable  distance:  how,  therefore,  it  contrives  to 
cross  the  sea  must  for  ever  remain  inscrutable  to 
the  limited  faculties  of  man.  Its  weight  is  from 
six  to  eight  ounces;  it  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy ; 
but  we  have  uniformly  found  it  a  mere  lump  of 
fat,  and  could  never  persuade  ourselves  to  consider 
it  as  the  finest  flavoured  dish  in  the  world. 

We  are  informed  by  some  of  those  scribblers 
who  have  amused  themselves  by  huddling  toge¬ 
ther  what  are  called  Natural  Histories,  that 
where  Quails  are  met  with,  the  Corn  Crake  is 
found  in  abundance  ;  which  we  well  know  from 
experience  not  to  be  the  case  ;  though  the  former 
bird  makes  its  appearance  about  the  same  time  as 
the  latter,  and  leaves  this  country  in  like  manner. 

The  Quail,  like  the  Corn  Crake,  takes  little 
pains  in  forming  its  nest,  into  which  the  female 
deposits  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  marked  with  irregular  rust-coloured  spots. 

Quails  are  found  in  some  parts  of  England,  but 
are  not  often  met  with  in  the  midland  or  the  north¬ 
ern  counties.  In  the  course  of  our  experience  we 
never  met  with  half  a  score  beveys  of  Quails  ; 
though  we  have  been  informed  they  are  plentiful 
in  Essex,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  this 
country.  When  found  by  a  pointer,  these  birds 
appear  unwilling  to  rise,  and  when  they  get  on  the 
wing  they  fly  but  a  short  distance,  and  are  easily 
found  again. 

The  Ortolan,  or  Wheat  Ear,  is  another  of  those 
feathered  emigrants  which  visits  us  in  spring  and 
takes  its  departure  in  autumn.  In  some  parts  of 
England  they  are  very  plentiful,  and  much  esteem¬ 
ed.  In  Sussex  they  are  taken  in  snares  made  of 
horse-hair,  placed  beneath  the  hollows  of  a  long 
turf  cut  out  for  the  purpose  :  being  very  timid 
birds,  the  appearance  of  a  hawk,  or  even  a  cloud 
that  intercepts  the  sun-beams,  will  drive  them  for 
shelter  into  the  cavities  just  mentioned,  where  they 
become  entangled  in  the  hair  nooses.  This  bird 
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is  about  the  size  of  a  lark  ;  it  frequents  heaths  ; 
and  its  nest,  which  is  carefully  constructed,  is  fre¬ 
quently  placed  on  ploughed  lands,  under  stones, 
and  in  similar  situations,  into  which  it  deposits 
from  six  to  eight  eggs. 

In  May  all  the  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe,  from 
a  state  of  comparative  inanition  or  inaction,  spring 
into  vigorous  life.  From  the  lateness  of  the  spring, 
the  May  Fly  cannot  be  expected  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  the  beginning  of  June;  and  the 
March  Brown,  which  seldom  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  before  April,  is  the  best  fly  that  can  be  used 
till  the  May  flies  are  plentiful.  A  fly  made  with 
a  speckled  feather  from  the  tail  of  a  partridge  for 
the  wing,  black  hackle  for  the  legs,  and  the  body 
made  of  the  fur  from  the  hare’s  ear,  warped  in  the 
black  silk,  will  be  found  excellent  for  Trout  or 
Grayling  ;  these  fish  will  rise  at  it  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  end  of  August.  Of  all  the  worms  for 
Trout  fishing,  the  Brandling  is  perhaps  the  best;  but 
there  is  no  bait  they  will  so  readily  take  at  the 
bottom  as  salmon  roe.  When  they  quit  their 
hiding  place  in  the  evening,  it  is  a  bait  they  scarcely 
ever  refuse. 

\\  e  extract  the  following  from  that  useful  little 
diary  the  Gentleman  s  Recreations,  *  published 
by  Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Co. : — “  We  recom¬ 
mend  anglers  to  spin  a  bleak  as  soon  as  the  trout 
has  acquired  colour,  &c.,  and  with  other  prizeable 
fish,  has  began  to  play  in  the  sun’s  rays.  As  few 
prepare  their  tackle,  according  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  is  proper,  and  as  the  art  of  angling  is 
better  acquired  than  taught,  we  content  ourselves 
with  giving  directions  how  lo  prepare  for  spinning 
a  bleak,  as  it  is  termed.  The  minnow  and  roach 
are  favourite  bait  for  trout ;  and,  when  properly 
managed,  as  follows,  certainly  tempt  tlie  larger 
fish.  A  small  triple  hook  on  one  stem  is  to  be 
mounted  on  a  piece  of  Indian  grass,  two  inches 
long,  with  a  noose  at  the  other  end.  Then,  with 
a  needle,  draw  the  noose  through  the  mouth.  Slip 
over  the  noose  into  the  minnow’s  mouth,  a  small 
bit  of  lead,  perforated  for  that  purpose  ;  draw  up 
the  hooks  close  to  the  vent,  so  as  to  hide  the  stem 
and  sew  up  the  mouth  of  the  minnow.  Take  about 
two  yards  of  Indian  grass,  with  a  noose  at  each 
end  of  it,  and  two  swivels,  mounted  about  two 
inches  apart,  very  near  to  the  noose,  which  is  to 
be  attached  to  that  near  the  minnow’s  mouth ; 
fasten  these  to  your  line,  and  the  minnow,  by  the 
aid  of  the  swivels,  will  spin,  when  drawn  through 
the  water.  Cast  your  minnow  up  the  stream,  and 
draw  gently  down  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  then 
pull  across  the  stream.  Pike  will  take  all  sorts 
of  fish,  but  the  bait  should  not  exceed  four  inches 
in  length :  it  is  true  the  large  bait  will  be  the 
most  te.mpting,  but  the  small  bait  will  take  more 
certainly.  Remember  to  fish  free,  and  to  fish  far 
off,  are  am  mg  the  best  elementary  principles  of 
good  trout  angling.” 

The  following,  from  that  philosophical  work, 
“  Salmonia,”  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  our  readers  : — 

Halieus. — There  was  a  fish  that  rose  and  missed 
the  fly — a  sea  trout.  There,  he  has  taken  it,  a  fresh 
run  fish,  from  his  white  belly  and  blue  back. 

PoiETES. — How  he  springs  out  of  the  water !  He 
must  be  6  or  7  lbs,  . 


Hal. — Under  five,  I  am  sure  ;  he  will  soon  be 
tired.  He  fights  with  less  spirit;  put  the  net  under 
him.  There,  he  is  a  fine  fed  sea  trout,  between  4  and 
5  lbs.  But  our  intrusive  brother  angler  (as  I  must 
call  him)  is  coming  down  the  river  to  take  his  even¬ 
ing  cast.  A  stout  Highlander,  with  a  powerful 
tail, — or,  as  we  sliould  call  it  in  England,  suite.  He 
is  resolved  not  to  be  driven  off,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  Laird  himself  could  divert  him  from  his  pur¬ 
pose,  except  by  a  stronger  tail,  and  force  of  arms  ; 
but  I  will  try  my  eloquence  upon  him.  “  Sir,  we 
hope  ycu  will  excuse  us  for  fishing  in  this  pool,  where 
it  seems  you  were  going  to  take  your  cast ;  but  the 
Laird  has  desired  us  to  stand  in  his  shoes  for  a  few 
days,  and  has  given  up  angling  while  we  are  here  ; 
and  as  we  come  nearly  a  thousand  miles  for  this 
amusement,  we  are  sure  you  are  too  much  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  spoil  our  sport ;  and  we  will  take  care  to 
supply  your  fish  kettle  while  we  are  here,  morning 
and  evening,  and  we  shall  send  you,  as  we  hope,  a 
salmon  before  night.” 

PoiET. — He  grumbles  good  sport  to  us,  and  is  off 
with  his  tail :  you  have  hit  him  in  the  right  place. 
Lie  is  a  pot  fisher,  I  am  sure,  and  somewhat  hungry, 
and,  provided  he  gets  the  salmon,  does  not  care  who 
catches  it ! 

Hal. — You  are  severe  on  the  Highland  gentleman, 
and  I  think  extremely  unjust.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ready  than  his  assent,  and  a  keen  fisherman 
must  not  be  expected  to  be  in  the  best  possible  hu¬ 
mour,  when  he  finds  sport  which  he  believes  he  has 
a  right  to,  and  which  perhaps  he  generally  enjoys 
without  interruption,  taken  away  from  him  by  entire 
strangers.  There  is,  I  know,  a  disputed  point  about 
fishing  with  the  rod,  between  him  and  tlie  Laird  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  have  anticipated 
a  courteous  greeting  from  one,  who  considers  us  as 
the  representatives  of  an  enemy.  But  1  see  there  is 
a  large  fish  which  has  just  risen  at  the  tail  of  the 
pool.  I  think  he  is  fresh  run  from  the  sea,  for  the 
tide  is  coming  in.  My  fly  and  tackle  are  almost  too 
fine  for  so  large  a  fish,  and  I  will  put  on  my  first  fly 
with  a  very  strong  single  gut  link  and  a  stretcher  of 
triple  gut.  He  has  taken  my  fly,  and  I  hold  him — 
a  powerful  fish  :  he  must  be  between  10  and  15  lbs. 
He  fights  well,  and  tries  to  get  up  the  rapid  at  the 
top  of  the  pool.  I  must  try  my  strength  with  him, 
to  keep  him  off  that  rock,  or  he  will  break  me.  I 
have  turned  him,  and  he  is  now  in  a  good  part  of  the 
pool :  such  a  fish  cannot  be  tired  in  a  minute  or  tw'o, 
but  requires  from  ten  to  twenty,  depending  upon  his 
activity  and  strength,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
he  moves  against.  He  is  now  playing  against  the 
strongest  rapid  in  the  river,  and  will  soon  give  in, 
should  he  keep  his  present  place. 

PoiET. — You  have  tired  him. 

Hal. — He  seems  fairly  tired  :  I  shall  bring  him 
to  shore.  Now  gaff  him  ;  strike  as  near  the  tail  as 
you  can.  He  is  safe ;  we  must  prepare  him  for  the 
pot.  Give  him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  sensation,  and  then  make  a  transverse 
cut  just  below  the  gills,  and  crimp  him,  by  cutting 
to  the  bone  on  each  side,  so  as  almost  to  divide  him 
into  slices :  and  now  hold  him  by  the  tail  that  he 
may  bleed.  There  is  a  small  spring,  I  see,  close 
under  that  bank,  which  I  dai-e  say  has  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  climate,  and  is 
much  under  50° — place  him  there,  and  let  him  re¬ 
main  for  ten  minutes ;  then  carry  him  to  the  pot,  and 
before  you  put  in  a  slice  let  the  water  and  salt  boil 
furiously,  and  give  time  to  the- water  to  recover  its 
heat  before  you  throw  in  another ;  and  so  proceed 
with  the  whole  fish  ;  leave  the  head  out,  and  throw 
in  the  thickest  pieces  first, 
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PiiYsicus. — Why  did  you  not  crimp  your  trout? 

Hal. — We  will  have  him  fried.  Our  poacher 
prevented  me  from  attending  to  the  preparation ;  but 
for  frying  he  is  better  not  crimped,  as  he  is  not  large 
enough  to  give  good  transverse  slices. 

PoiET. — This  salmon  is  a  good  fish,  and  fresh,  as 
you  said,  from  the  sea.  You  seethe  salt-water  louse 
adheres  to  his  sides,  and  he  is  bright  and  silvery, 
and  a  thick  fish  ;  I  dare  say  his  weight  is  not  less 
than  14  lbs.,  and  I  know  of  no  better  fish  for  the 
table  than  one  of  that  size. 

Phys. — It  appears  to  me  that  so  powerful  a  fish 
ought  to  have  struggled  much  longer  :  yet,  without 
great  exertions  on  your  part,  in  ten  minutes  he  ap¬ 
peared  quite  exhausted,  and  lay  on  his  side  as  if 
dying  :  this  induces  me  to  suppose,  that  there  must 
be  some  truth  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  anglers,  that 
fish  are,  as  it  were,  drowmed  by  the  play  of  the  rod 
and  reel. 

Hal. — The  vulgar  opinion  of  anglers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  correct :  though,  to 
apply  the  wmrd  drowming  to  an  animal  that  lives  in 
the  water  is  not  quite  a  fit  use  of  language.  Fish, 
as  you  ought  to  know,  respire  by  passing  water,  which 
always  holds  common  air  in  solution,  through  their 
gills  or  bronchial  membrane,  by  the  use  of  a  system 
of  muscles  surrounding  the  fauces,  which  occasion 
constant  contractions  and  expansions,  or  openings 
and  closings  of  this  membrane,  and  the  life  of  the 
fish  is  dependant  on  the  process,  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  a  quadruped  is  on  inspiring  and  expiring 
air.  When  a  fish  is  hooked  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth  by  the  strength  of  the  rod  applied  as  a  lever 
to  the  line,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  open  the 
gills  as  long  as  this  force  is  exerted,  particularly  when 


he  is  moving  in  a  rapid  stream ;  and  when  he  is 
hooked  in  the  lower  jaw,  his  mouth  is  kept  closed  by 
the  same  application  of  the  strength  of  the  rod,  so 
that  no  aerated  water  can  be  inspired.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  is  quickly  deprived  of  his  vital 
forces,  particularly  when  he  exhausts  his  strength 
by  moving  in  a  rapid  stream.  A  fish,  hooked  in  a 
part  of  the  mouth  where  the  force  of  the  rod  will 
render  his  efforts  to  respire  unavailing,  is  much  in 
the  same  state  as  that  of  a  deer  caught  round  the 
neck  by  the  lasso  of  a  South  American  peon,  who 
gallops  forwards,  dragging  his  victim  after  him, 
which  is  killed  by  strangulation  in  a  very  short  time. 
When  fishes  are  hooked  foul,  that  is,  on  the  outside 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  fins  or  tail,  they  will  often 
fight  for  many  hours,  and  in  such  cases  very  large 
salmon  are  seldom  caught,  as  they  retain  their  powers 
of  breathing  unimpaired;  and  if  they  do  not  exhaust 
themselves  by  violent  muscular  efforts,  they  may  bid 
defiance  to  the  temper  and  the  skill  of  the  fisherman. 
A  large  salmon,  hooked  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth  in  the  cartilage  or  bone,  will  sometimes  like¬ 
wise  fight  for  a  long  while,  particularly  if  he  keep  in 
the  deep  and  still  parts  of  the  river  :  for  he  is  able 
to  prevent  the  force  of  the  hook,  applied  by  the  rod, 
from  interfering  with  his  respiration  ;  and  by  a  power¬ 
ful  effort,  can  maintain  his  place,  and  continue  to 
breathe  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  angler.  A 
fish,  in  such  case,  is  said  to  be  sulky,  and  his  instinct, 
or  his  sagacity,  generally  enables  him  to  conquer  his 
enemy.  It  is,  however,  rarely  that  fishes  hooked  in 
the  mouth  are  capable  of  using  freely  the  muscles 
subservient  to  respiration  ;  and  their  powers  are 
generally,  sooner  or  later,  destroyed  by  suffocation. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  SPORTSMEN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


S 1 R , — The  chase,  like  most  things  beside ,  has 
experienced  the  progress  of  fashion;  I  will  not 
say  of  improvement,  since,  according  to  modern 
notions,  an  ample  fortune  is  indispensable  to 
support  the  routine  of  field-sports,  while  a 
century  and  a  half  age,  the  requisite  esta¬ 
blishment  could  be  pleasantly  suppoited  by 
the  country  gentleman  on  a  moderate  fortune 
of  four  or  five  hundred  a-year.  This  circum¬ 
stance  shews  the  difference  of  taste  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  but  it  is  per¬ 
haps  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  contrast 
would  be  in  favour  of  modern  times.  Those 
extensive  and  magnificent  establishments 
which  are  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  occasionally  concentrated,  as 
it  were,  at  Melton  Mowbray,  were  unknown 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  pro¬ 
bably  real  hunting  was  enjoyed  in  greater 
perfection  than  at  the  present  day  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  after  all,  it  may  be  justly  remarked,  that 
however  the  present  age  may  have  excelled 
in  fashionable  manners,  it  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  abolishing  a  class  of  men  who 
formed  no  inconsiderable  link  of  the  chain 
between  the  peer  and  the  peasant  in  this 


country.  This  character,  now  worn  out  and 
gone,  might  be  styled  the  independent  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  who  commonly  appeared  in 
his  drab  or  plush  coat,  with  large  silver  but¬ 
tons,  and  rarely  without  boots.  His  time  was 
principally  spent  in  field  amusements,  and 
his  travels  seldom  exceeded  the  distance  of 
the  county  town,  and  that  only  at  assizes  or 
sessions,  or  to  attend  an  election.  He  always 
appeared  at  church  upon  Sundays,  and  never 
played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when  he 
exchanged  his  usual  beverage  of  ale  for  a 
bowl  of  strong  punch,  garnished  with  a  toast 
and  nutmeg. 

The  mansion  of  one  of  these  ^Squires  was 
of  plaster  or  brick,  striped  with  timber  called 
callimanco  work,  large  casement  bow  win¬ 
dows,  a  porch  with  seats  in  it,  and  over  it  a 
study  ;  the  ’eaves  of  the  house  were  thickly 
inhabited  by  martins,  and  the  court  set  round 
with  holly- hocks  and  trimmed  yews.  The 
hall  was  provided  with  flitches  of  bacon,  and 
the  mantle-piece  with  fowling-pieces  and 
fishing-rods  of  various  dimensions,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  broad-sword,  partisan  and  dag¬ 
ger,  borne  by  his  predecessors  in  the  civil 
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wars ;  the  vacant  spaces  occupied  by  stag's 
horns.  In  this  room  at  Christmas,  round  a 
glowing  fire,  he  entertained  his  tenants:  here 
were  told  exploits  in  hunting,  and  who  had 
been  the  best  sportsman  of  liis  lime  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  glass  was  in  constant  circulation, 
the  traditionary  tales  of  the  village,  respect- 
ing  ghosts  and  witches,  petrified  them  with 
fear.  The  best  parlour,  which  was  never 
opened  but  on  some  particular  occasions,  was 
furnished  with  worked  chairs  and  carpet,  by 
some  industrious  female  of  the  family,  and 
the  wainscot  was  decorated  with  portraits  of 
his  ancestors,  pictures  of  running  horses,  and 
hunting  scenes. 

Among  the  out-offices  of  the  house  were  a 
good  stable  for  the  horses,  a  commodious 
kennel  for  the  hounds,  and  near  the  gate  was 
the  horse-block  for  the  conveniency  of  mount¬ 
ing.  These  men,  however,  are  no  more, 
though  the  remains  of  their  houses  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
some  in  ruins,  but  many  trimmed  up  and 
converted  into  dwellings  for  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  farmers. 

Donnington  Park,  in  Leicestershire,  has 
been  the  residence  for  ages  of  the  Earls  of 
Huntingdon.  At  this  place,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  a  pack  of  harriers  was  kept  by  the  Earl 
of  Moira,  (now  Marquis  Hastings)  ;  in  a  year 
or  two,  fox-hounds  were  substituted  for  them  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  these  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Harper  (afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Crewe),  of  Cawk  Hall,  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  hunted  a  very  fine  country 
with  them,  viz.  Donnington,  Melburn,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  distant  from  Melton  Mow¬ 
bray  about  twenty-five  miles,  something  less 
from  Quorndon,  which  latter  place  may  be 
justly  considered  as  the  original  nursery  of 
the  present  improved  breed  of  fox-hounds, 
and  which  has  been  rendered  immortal  in  the 
annals  of  the  chase,  by  the  successful  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  late  Hugo  Meynell,  Esq. 

The  Quorndon  hounds,  however,  which  ob¬ 
tained  so  much  celebrity  under  the  direction 
of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman,  were  not  of 
that  very  fleet  kind  now'  so  highly  prized  at 
Melton  Mowbray.  They  were  strong  power¬ 
ful  dogs,  sufficiently  swift  to  please  the  taste 
of  the  writer,  but  possessing  much  of  the 
talbot  or  southern  blood,  and  on  that  account 
able  to  challenge  and  carry  on  an  indifferent 
scent,  where,  perhaps,  the  modern  sharp¬ 
nosed  hound  would  not  be  able  to  touch  it. 
But  even  the  Quorndon  hounds  of  Mr.  Mey¬ 
nell  required  a  fleeter  horse  than  what  is  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  old  English  hunter  in  order 
to  keep  with  them  ;  but  as  this  very  kennel, 
as  well  as  many  others,  has  been  rendered 
still  more  fleet,  the  old  English  hunter  would 
be  run  out  of  sight  in  a  few  minutes,  and  he 
has,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  been  degraded 
into  a  road  hack. 

In  the  modern  chase  (observes  a  writer)  the 
lightsomeness  of  youth  is  no  longer  excited  to 
pursue  the  animal.  Attendant  footmen  are 
discontinued  and  forgotten  ;  while  the  active 


and  eager  rustic  with  a  hunting  pole,  wont 
to  be  foremost,  has  long  forsaken  the  field, 
nor  is  there  a  trace  of  the  character  known, 
except  in  a  country  of  deep  clay,  as  parts  of 
Sussex,  or  occasionally  where  the  southern 
hound  is  used.  Few  years  will  pass,  ere  the 
old  steady-paced  English  hunter,  and  the 
gabbling  beagle,  will  be  equally  obsolete.  All 
the  sport  now  consists  of  speed.  A  hare  is 
hurried  to  death  by  dwarf  fox-hounds,  and  a 
leash  murdered  in  a  shorter  period  than  a 
single  one  could  generally  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  The  hunter  boasts  a  cross  of  blood,  or, 
in  plainer  phrase,  a  racer  sufficiently  profess¬ 
ed  to  render  a  country  sweepstakes  doubtful. 
This  variation  is  by  no  means  an  improve¬ 
ment,  and  can  only  advantage  the  plethoric 
citizen,  who  seeks  to  combat  the  somnolency 
arising  from  civic  festivals  by  a  short  and 
sudden  excess  of  exercise. 

Used  as  I  was  in  early  life  to  the  music  of 
the  pack,  I  must  confess  1  am  still  attached 
to  the  deep-flewed  hound.  Modern  hunting 
partakes  too  much  of  the  character  of  racing, 
beyond  all  doubt;  but  it,  nevertheless, brings 
forth  and  exhibits  the  finest  horses  the  world 
ever  saw. 

The  portraits  of  a  holiday  fox-hunter  and  a 
high-flying  fox- hunter  have  been  thus  strongly 
sketched.  A  holiday  fox-hunter,  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  chase,  in  order  to  avoid  every 
thing  bordering  upon  fashionable  effeminacy, 
proves  the  strength  of  his  stomach  by  huge 
slices  of  beef,  and  rejects  those  degrading 
slops  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  for  a  jug  of 
strong  beer,  and  keeps  all  quiet  with  a  bum¬ 
per  or  two  of  brandy  ;  thus  internally  defend¬ 
ed,  with  a  new  velvet  cap,  cordovan  boots, 
doe-skin  breeches,  long-necked  spurs,  orange- 
padded  saddle,  and  lemon-fronted  bridle,  the 
hero  of  the  day  and  his  steed  are  both  equip¬ 
ped  ;  and  if  mounted  on  a  horse  whose  four 
legs  have  been  fired,  it  will  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  knowingly  remarking,  that 
“  his  superior  excellence  makes  up  for  every 
external  blemish,  and  that  he  does  not  care  a 
farthing  for  appearances ;  his  horse  is  one  of 
the  safest  and  best-leaped  hunters,  and  that 
he  has  been  bid  a  cool  hundred  for  him."  In 
order,  therefore,  to  put  his  excellence  to  the 
proof  he  sets  out  late,  and  after  a  gallop  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  brings  his  horse  up  to 
the  hounds  in  a  lather,  just  as  they  are  going 
to  throw  off’ :  this  naturally  excites  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  every  old-fashioned  sportsman  ;  but 
that  the  being  remarked  may  not  rest  upon  a 
single  chance,  he  rides  rudely  against  one  or 
two  of  the  company,  seems  totally  ignorant 
of  the  accident,  nor  thinks  it  necessary  to 
apologize  ;  such  behaviour  gives  an  air  of  im¬ 
portance,  renders  him  more  conspicuous  than 
the  most  formal  and  honourable  introduction, 
and  shews  he  is  too  friendly  in  the  field  to 
stand  upon  ceremony.  The  instant  the  fox  is 
found,  if  not  before,  he  is  sure  to  ride  over 
and  cripple  some  of  the  hounds,  to  dash  at 
every  unnecessary  leap,  to  press  his  horse 
most  through  the  deepest  ground,  and  when 
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tlie  dogs  come  to  a  check  to  vociferate  some 
impertinent  question  to  take  off  their  atten¬ 
tion  ;  if  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  he  makes  inquiry  for  the  nearest  inn, 
and  there  calls  for  a  quart  of  ale  for  his  horse 
and  a  dram  for  himself ;  after  this  refresh¬ 
ment,  he  mounts  again,  and  rattles  his  horse 
home  with  similar  expedition  to  that  of  the 
morning. 

The  high-jiying  fox-hunter  exhibits  a  few 
slight  characteristic  variations :  he  endeavours 
to  inculcate  the  idea  that  riding  hard  and 
riding  bold  are  the  leading  qualifications  to 
acquire  pre-eminence,  and,  in  fact,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  chase  can  ever  engage  a  sensible 
man  ;  to  confirm  his  servants  in  this  opinion, 
the  strict  preparatory  orders  given  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  are  sure  to  put  the  whole 
house  into  confusion  the  next  morning ;  the 
hunter  is  sent  to  the  cover  side,  and  from  the 
hands  of  the  hair-dresser  he  is  consigned  to 
the  saddle  of  his  hackney,  upon  which,  with 
the  celerity  of  a  Solebay  express,  he  reaches 
the  spot :  having  surveyed  the  company  with 
due  contempt,  the  hack  is  exchanged  for  the 
hunter ;  whilst  the  hounds  are  drawing  and 
every  experienced  sportsman  is  in  silent  agi¬ 
tation,  at  the  first  challenge  he  is  galloping 
from  one  extremity  of  the  cover  to  the  other  ; 
and,  upon  their  finding,  contrives  to  fix  him¬ 
self  at  the  most  likely  spot  for  the  fox  to  break, 
where  he  heads  him,  conceiving  the  longer  he 
remains  in  the  cover  where  he  is  found,  the 
greater  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  hounds: 
should  the  fox  escape  being  mobbed  to  death, 
by  him  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  and 
break  away,  he  lays  as  close  to  the  hounds  as 
possible;  but  no  sooner  finds  the  horses  of 
others  upon  a  par,  or  superior  to  his  own, 
than  he  resorts  to  Hold  hard!  hold  hard!  with 
all  the  powers  of  voice  ;  this  is  another  proof 
of  consequence.  If  he  has  been  accidentally 
behind,  he  makes  a  point  of  coming  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  dirty  or  watery  lane,  and  by  almost 
smothering  those  he  passes  with  dirt  and 
water,  he  again  becomes  the  object  of  general 
attraction.  Whenever  he  happens  to  lie  in  at 
the  death,  he  seizes  upon  the  brush  or  a  pad 
at  least,  as  a  trophy,  and  for  which  he  has  given 
the  huntsman  or  whipper-in  a  previous  hint, 
if  not  a  previous  gratuity.  After  the  chase 
he  bores  all  his  friends  with  its  incredible 
length  and  innumerable  difficulties,  and  how 
very  much  his  science  and  intrepidity  acquired 
general  admiration. 

By  way  of  contrast,  I  will  exhibit  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
the  old  and  now  ruinous  mansion  of  Berwick 
Hall,  once  lived  the  celebrated  William  Dra¬ 
per,  Esq.,  who,  upon  an  income  of  700/.  per 
annum,  brought  up  eleven  sons  and  daughters, 
kept  a  stable  of  excellent  hunters,  and  a 
kennel  of  as  staunch  and  well-bred  fox  hounds 
as  any  in  Europe ;  besides  a  carriage,  with 
suitable  horses,  for  the  convenience  of  his 
wife  and  daughters.  He  lived  in  the  old 
honest  style  of  his  county,  killing  every  month 
a  good  ox  of  his  own  feeding,  and  priding 


himself  upon  maintaining  a  substantial  table, 
but  with  no  foreign  kickshaws.  His  general 
apparel  was  a  long,  dark,  drab,  hunting  coat, 
a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  a  strong  velvet 
cap  on  his  head.  In  his  humour  he  was  very 
facetious,  always  having  some  pleasant  story, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  hall,  so  that  his 
company  was  much  sought  after  by  persons 
of  good  condition.  His  stables  and  kennels 
were  kept  in  such  order  that  sportsmen  ob¬ 
served  them  as  schools  for  huntsmen  and 
grooms,  who  were  glad  to  come  there  without 
wages  merely  to  learn  their  business.  When 
they  had  obtained  proper  instruction,  he  then 
recommended  them  to  other  gentlemen,  who 
wished  for  no  better  character  than  Squire 
Draper’s  recommendation.  He  was  always 
up,  during  the  hunting  season,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  mounted  on  one  of  his  nags  at  five 
o’clock,  himself  bringing  forth  his  hounds, 
who  knew  every  note  of  their  old  master’s 
voice.  In  the  field  he  rode  with  judgment, 
avoiding  what  was  unnecessary,  and  helping 
his  hounds  when  they  were  at  fault.  His 
daughter  Di,  who  was  equally  famous  at  rid¬ 
ing,  used  to  assist  him,  cheering  the  hounds 
with  her  voice.  She  died  at  York  in  a  good 
old  age,  and,  what  was  wonderful  to  many 
sportsmen  who  dared  not  follow  her,  she  died 
with  whole  bones  in  her  bed. 

After  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  which  were 
generally  crowned  with  the  brushes  of  a  brace 
of  foxes,  he  entertained  those  who  would  re¬ 
turn  with  him,  and  which  was  sometimes 
thirty  miles  distance,  with  old  English  hos¬ 
pitality.  Good  old  October  was  the  liquor 
drank;  and  his  first  fox-hunting  toast  was 

All  the  brushes  in  Christendom.*^  At  the 
age  of  eighty,  he  died  as  he  chiefly  lived,  for 
he  died  on  horseback.  As  he  was  going  to 
give  some  instruetions  to  a  friend,  who  was 
rearing  up  a  kennel  of  fox-hounds,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit,  and,  dropping  from  his  old 
favourite  poney,  expired.  There  was  no 
man,  rich  or  poor,  in  his  neighbourhood,  but 
what  lamented  his  death  ;  and  the  foxes  were 
the  only  things  that  had  occasion  to  be  glad 
that  Squire  Draper  was  no  more. 

Another  true  sportsman,  of  the  old  school, 
was  Mr.  Carter,  who  possessed  a  respectable 
estate  at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  who 
could  boast  the  best  horses  and  hounds  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  In  his  dress,  man¬ 
ners,  and  conversation,  the  huntsman  and 
whipper-in  were  evidently  the  models  of  his 
imitation,  Amidst  the  intercourse  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  in  the  endearments  of  domestic  life, 
the  language  of  the  chase  was  never  forgot¬ 
ten, — even  his  nearest  relations  were  esteem¬ 
ed  only  in  proportion  to  their  attachment  to 
his  darling  amusement ;  those  who  were 
anxious  for  his  affections,  had  no  hopes  of 
success  but  by  riding  themselves  into  them 
over  five-barred  gates ;  in  short,  throughout 
the  surrounding  country.  Fox-hunting  Carter 
was  the  epithet  by  which  he  was  universally 
known  and  distinguished  :  when  he  was  one 
day  endeavouring  to  leap  a  gate  of  unusual 
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height,  the  leg  of  his  favourite  hunter  caught 
between  the  upper  bars,  threw  him  on  the 
other  side,  and  tumbling  with  all  his  weight 
upon  him,  fractured  one  of  his  legs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  sutferer  only  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  amputation  or  death. 
Mr.  Carter  was  not  long  deliberating  upon 
the  choice ; — recollecting  that  he  never  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  saddle  at  a  fox-chace  with 
a  wooden  leg,  he  swore  that  he  came  into  the 
world  with  two  legs  and  with  two  he  would 
go  out  of  it.  In  this  determination  he  perse¬ 
vered,  and,  after  languishing  for  some  time, 
he  departed  this  life,  as  he  would  have  ended 
a  fox-hunt,  with  the  exulting  shout  of  the 
death  halloo,  having  previously  bequeathed 
his  estate  (except  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  on  his  wife)  to  his  favourite  nephew, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because,  whilst  a 
boy,  he  used  to  follow  him  through  all  the 
dangers  and  delights  of  the  chase. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  late  writer,  that 
many  of  the  modern  fox-hunters  understand 
very  little  of  what  constitutes  the  beauties  of 
the  chase,  and  are  perfectly  indifferent,  if 


they  only  go  fast  enough,  whether  a  red  her¬ 
ring  or  a  fox  be  the  object  of  pursuit.  They 
assemble  only  at  the  cover  side,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  for  a  burst  of  fifteen  minutes, 
to  try  a  few  light  weights  and  full  blood 
horses.  Fox-hunting  has  now  become  a  match 
against  time,  and  the  race  might  as  well  be 
run  without  hounds  as  with  them. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  old  school  of  fox- 
hunters,  the  chase  has  certainly  become  a 
system  of  slow  coursing ;  for,  having  lost  the 
cry  of  the  hounds,  without  having  acquired 
the  velocity  of  the  greyhound,  no  compensa¬ 
tion  has  been  derived  for  all  the  grander  beau¬ 
ties  of  fox-hunting,  and  which  was  a  species 
of  chase  peculiar  to  England  alone.  It  is 
singular,  that  while  the  greyhound  has  been 
improved  in  beauty,  speed,  and  strength, 
while  the  art  of  shooting  flying  has  been 
nearly  brought  to  a  certainty,  the  advances  in 
hunting  have  been  entirely  retrograde,  and 
that  beautiful  cry,  which  was  wont  to  ‘‘make 
the  welkin  ring,"  has  almost  altogether  va¬ 
nished. 

A  SPORTSMAN. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sift, — It  has  been  before  observed  in  your  valu¬ 
able  miscellany,  that  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is 
attached  to  the  sports  of  the  field ;  he  hunts  from 
necessity,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  even 
when  his  appetite  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  the 
imperious  cravings  of  nature  no  longer  impel  him 
to  the  chase,  he  continnes  the  pursuit  with  ardour, 
and  eagerly  follows  as  an  amusement  that  which 
the  dictates  of  necessity  had  pointed  out  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  However,  there  is  no  clue  by 
which  the  precise  period  can  be  ascertained  when 
the  sports  of  the  field  (but  more  particularly  the 
chase)  began  to  assume  the  first  feature  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  improvements ;  yet  it  can  be  collected  from 
the  best  authorities,  that  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  was  accommodated  to  the 
manners  of  the  earliest  ages,  established  it  as  a 
law,  that  as  the  natural  right  of  such  things  as  have 
no  proprietor  belongs  to  the  first  possessor,  so  all 
kinds  of  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  were  the 
property  of  those  who  could  first  obtain  them.  But 
the  ferocious  hordes  who  emerged  from  the  dark 
forests  of  the  north,  and  overran  the  Roman 
empire,  entertaining  a  strong  relish  for  the  sports 
of  the  field,  and  being  now  possessed  of  more  easy 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  lands  they  had  con¬ 
quered,  their  leaders  and  chiefs  began  to  claim  and 
appropriate  the  sole  right  of  hunting  to  themselves; 
and,  instead  of  considering  it  longer  a  right  of 
nature,  they  stamped  it  with  the  priviledge  of 
royalty,  and  it  thus  became  a  kingly  amusement, 
inaccessible  without  the  royal  authority. 

From  all  the  information  which  can  be  collected, 


it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  Britons,  when 
visited  by  Julius  Caesar,  had  any  definite  laws  on 
the  subject  of  the  chase ;  but  when  the  Saxon  kings 
had  established  themselves  into  a  heptarchy,  the 
chases  were  reserved  by  each  sovereign  for  his  own 
particular  diversion  ;  the  arts  of  war,  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  chase,  in  those  uncivilized  ages, 
constituted  the  only  employments  of  the  great ;  their 
active,  but  uncultivated,  minds,  were  susceptible 
of  no  pleasures  but  such  as  were  of  a  violent  kind ; 
these  seeming  peculiarly  adapted  as  exercise  for 
their  bodies,  and  a  preventive  to  reflection.  But 
as  the  lands  so  appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs  were  only  those  lying  waste,  and 
not  under  cultivation,  no  injury  to  individuals  was 
sustained :  in  fact,  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons  was 
altogether  of  a  mild  character,  and  formed  a  strik  / 
ing  constrast  to  that  sanguinary  system  which 
marked  the  fierce  and  unrelenting  tyranny  of  the 
Normans.  The  domination  of  the  Danes,  which 
succeeded  that  of  the  Saxons,  was  comparatively 
lenient ;  but  the  cruel  and  unrelenting  William  no 
sooner  got  possession  of  the  English  throne,  than 
hunting  was  carried  to  the  utmost  excess,  every 
individual  right  was  annihilated  and  involved  in 
one  universal  ruin.  In  this  age  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  the  ardour  for  hunting  was  much 
stronger  than  the  fervour  of  religion ;  the  village 
communities,  nay,  even  the  most  sacred  edifices, 
were  destroyed,  and  turned  into  one  extensive 
waste,  in  order  to  make  room  for  pleasures  predo¬ 
minating  over  every  humane  and  philanthropic 
consideration.  The  laws  introduced  by  Canute, 
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the  Dane,  were  strongly  characterized  ])y  the 
tyrannical  and  barbarous  ignorance  of  that  remote 
period ;  these  laws  were  not  only  confirmed  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  their  severity  increased 
to  such  an  excess  as  to  render  him  detested,  while 
his  memory  is  contemplated  at  the  present  day 
with  the  most  indignant  and  unqualified  disgust. 
Under  Canute  the  hunting  or  coursing  a  royal  stag 
by  a  freeman  was  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
year ;  if  he  were  a  bondman,  he  was  outlawed  ; 
but  so  severe  were  the  forest  laws  introduced  by 
the  Conqueror,  that  the  death  of  a  beast  of  chase 
was  deemed  equally  criminal  with  the  murder  of  a 
man ;  and  among  other  punishments  for  offences 
against  these  la\N  s  (which  were  afterwards  repealed 
by  Richard  I.)  were  castration,  loss  of  eyes,  and 
cutting  off  both  hands  and  feet.  What  a  striking 
coincidence,  that  the  son  of  this  very  man  should 
have  been  accidentally  killed  during  the  pursuit  of 
a  deer,  in  the  very  district  which  had  been  depo¬ 
pulated  by  his  father  for  their  increase  and  preser¬ 
vation.  The  ardour  of  the  great  Norman  lords  for 
this  exercise  kept  pace  with  that  of  their  monarch, 
and  the  same  tyrannic  severity  was  exercised  against 
the  unfortunate  violater  of  the  game  by  these 
mighty  hunters  on  their  own  estates,  which theking 
practised  against  the  trespassers  on  his  demesnes. 

The  ecclesiastics  made  a  very  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  field  sports  of  this  period.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
having  overspread  Europe,  such  ranks  of  society  as 
were  removed  by  their  riches  or  profession  from 
the  necessity  of  labour,  could  only .  amuse  them- 
themselves  by  hunting,  hawking,  and  other  exer¬ 
cises,  that  required  very  little  mental  exertion. 
Ecclesiastics  in  particular,  separated  as  they  were 
from  secular  cares,  had  more  time  perhaps  on  their 
hands  than  any  other  description  of  people,  a  lei¬ 
sure  they  seem  to  have  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  Walterus,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  in  1147,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
hunting,  utterly  neglecting  the  high  duties  of  his 
office.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was, 
when  turned  of  eighty,  as  keen  a  sportsman  as 
ever.  Reginaldus  de  Brian,  translated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester,  in  1352,  was  another 
episcopal  Nimrod.  In  a  manuscript  epistle  of  his 
now  extant,  written  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David^s, 
Reginald  reminds  the  father  of  a  promise  he  had 
made  to  send  him  six  couple  of  excellent  hunting 
dogs;  the  best  (the  sportsman  confesses)  he  had 
ever  seen.  These  he  tells  him  he  had  been  in 
anxious  expectation  of  receiving  every  day ; 
and  he  declares  his  heart  languished  for  their  arri¬ 
val.  “Let  them  come  then,  (says  he)  oh  !  reverend 
father  !  without  delay ;  let  my  woods  re-echo  with 
they  music  of  their  cry,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of 
the  horn  ;  and  let  the  walls  of  my  palace  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase.’^  Nor  were 
these  clerical  sportsmen  content  with  consuming 
their  leisure  time  in  amusements  of  this  nature; 
they  even  contrived  to  blend  them  with  the  func¬ 
tions  of  their  office,  and  in  the  visitations  and  pro¬ 
gresses  which  they  made  at  particular  periods 
through  their  dioceses,  such  numbers  of  hounds, 
horses,  huntsmen,  and  falconers,  swelled  their 
train,  that  the  religious  houses  in  which  they  were 


pleased  to  quarter  themselves  were  frequently 
much  distressed  to  provide  for  so  large  a  company. 
About  the  year  1200,  the  prior  and  canons  of 
Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  presented  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  against  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Richmond,  who  when  he  made  his  visi¬ 
tations,  brought  so  many  horses,  hawks,  and  at¬ 
tendants  with  him,  that  the  complainants  declared 
his  motley  suite  destroyed  more  provision  in  one 
hour  than  the  whole  community  consumed  in  a 
long  time.  His  holiness,  in  answer  to  their  petition, 
dispatched  a  bull,  directed  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  archdeacons,  deans,  and  officials,  at  York, 
forbidding  such  shameful  and  oppressive  visits  in 
future. 

Ladies  pursued  the  chase  with  ardour  ;  while 
the  monasteries  vied  with  the  episcopal  chair  in 
the  sports  of  the  field.  William  de  Clowne,  whom 
his  biographer  celebrates  as  the  most  amiable  pre¬ 
late  that  ever  filled  the  Abbacy  of  St.  Mary,  in 
Leicestershire,  numbered  amongst  his  excellent 
qualities,  a  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  hunt¬ 
ing.  That  his  kennel  might  be  always  well  sup¬ 
plied,  he  requested  the  king  (Richard  II.)  to  grant 
him  a  market  or  fair  for  the  sole  purpose  of  buying 
and  selling  dogs,  which  request  the  king  complied 
with.  This  abbot  was  regarded  as  the  best  sports¬ 
man  in  the  pursuit  of  the  hare  of  any  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom  ;  insomuch  that  the  king  himself. 
Prince  Edward,  his  son,  and  most  of  the  great 
nobility  in  the  realm,  allowed  him  annual  pensions 
as  a  return  for  the  instructions  they  received  from 
him  in  this  species  of  the  chase. 

The  system  of  tyranny  introduced  by  the  con¬ 
queror  continued  during  the  time  the  Norman 
dynasty  filled  the  throne ;  but  when  the  Saxon 
line  was  restored  in  Henry  II.,  the  impolitic  rigour 
of  the  forest  laws  was  very  much  ameliorated.  The 
barons  also,  for  a  considerable  time,  imitated  not 
only  the  rapid  encroachments,  but  also  the  plea¬ 
surable  amusements,  of  their  monarchs ;  yet,  when 
property  began  to  be  more  equally  distributed 
(through  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  industry)  these  hunting  districts  became 
more  limited  ;  and  as  tillage  and  husbandry  in¬ 
creased,  beasts  of  chase  were  obliged  to  give  way 
to  those  which  mankind,  for  the  support  of  society, 
had  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  take  more 
immediately  under  their  protection. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  hunting  was 
originally  assumed  as  a  natural  right;  yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  country  that  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  restrain  by  law  this  disposition  in  the  people, 
lest  it  should  be  followed  with  an  avidity  injurious 
to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of 
society.  The  liberty  of  the  chase  has,  therefore,  had 
restrictions  introduced  from  early  ages,  and  kings 
and  princes  have  successively  augmented  their  as¬ 
sumed  rights  in  hunting,  claiming  to  themselves 
the  primitive  and  sole  title  to  hunt,  and  restraining 
their  nobles  and  dependants  from  that  entertain¬ 
ment,  unless  the  privilege  were  granted  by  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  mortifying  appendage  of  submitting 
to  its  recal  at  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  the  monarch. 
This  authority  has  been  unavoidably  assented  to 
by  every  nation  in  a  state  of  civilization ;  and  it  is 
a  corroborated  fact,  that  in  the  very  early  period  of 
the  French  monarchy,  as  well  as  some  others,  no 
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noble  or  freeman  ever  went  abroad  without  a  hawk 
upon  his  fist,  which  constituted  the  distinguishing 
trait  between  him  and  his  vassal. 

However,  as  the  dense  cloud  of  ignorance  which 
darkened  the  middle  ages  became  dissipated  by 
the  refulgent  sun  of  reason  and  truth,  vassalage 
became  extinct,  and  the  sanguinary  complexion  of 
the  Forest  Laws  assumed  a  different  appearance 
under  the  title  of  the  Game  Laws.  Yet  so  par¬ 
tial  were  the  old  English  to  the  chase,  that  they 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  seri¬ 
ous  employments  of  their  lives,  and  reduced  the 
sport  of  hunting  to  a  regular  science.  Nothing 
can  prove  more  clearly  the  partiality  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  to  the  amusement  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  pursued  by 
all  ranks  of  the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  as  the  number  of  popular  ballads,  and  tra¬ 
ditionary  stories  on  this  subject,  which  have  reach¬ 
ed  our  times.  By  them  we  find  that  the  tyranni¬ 
cal  severity  of  the  forest  laws  was  insufficient  to 
keep  the  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  sport  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
their  very  existence.  Many  of  them  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  weakness  of  the  government  and 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  laws  which  the  feudal 
system  naturally  produced,  retired  into  the  recesses 
of  the  large  forests,  which,  at  this  period,  covered 
a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom,  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  banditti,  and  pursued  their  favourite 
sport  without  restraint  ;  levying  occasional  con¬ 
tributions  on  such  as  wandered  near  their  haunts. 
Of  these  sylvan  plunderers,  none  made  so  brilliant 
a  figure  in  tradition  as  the  famed  Robin  Hood, 
and  the  faithful  Little  John.  Their  deeds  are  re¬ 
lated  in  the  simple  measures  of  numberless  old 
songs,  which  still  continue  to  be  the  favourite 
ditties  of  the  vulgar ;  a  proof  that  hunting,  the 
burden  of  them  all,  is  a  subject  deeply  interesting 
to  the  human  heart. 

Whatever  regulations  respecting  the  chase  might 
exist  in  this  island  prior  to  the  successful  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  nothing  that  can  be  depended  on 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  But  Canute 
reduced  the  subject  into  a  regular  legal  form,  and 
his  first  statute  was  passed  at  Winchester  in  a 
parliament  holden  at  that  place  in  the  year  1062, 
which  commences  thus ; — 

“  There  are  the  Constitutions  or  Laws  of  the 
Forest,  which  I,  Canutus,  King,  with  the  advice  of 
my  nobility,  do  make  and  establish,  that  both 
peace  and  justice  be  done  to  all  the  churches  of 
England,  and  that  every  offender  do  suffer  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  quality,  and  the  manner  of  his  offence. 

1 .  There  shall  be  from  henceforth  four,  out  of 
the  best  of  the  freemen,  who  have  their  accustomed 
rights  secure  (whom  the  English  call  Fcegened) 
constituted  in  every  province  of  my  kingdom,  to 
distribute  justice,  together  with  due  punishment, 
as  to  the  matters  of  the  Forest,  to  all  my  people, 
as  well  English  as  Danish,  throughout  my  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  which  four  we  think  fit  to 
call  the  chief  men  of  the  forest  (which  have  been 
since  known  by  the  name  of  Verderors.) 

2.  “  There  shall  be  under  every  one  of  these, 
four  out  of  the  middle  sort  of  men  (whom  the 
English  call  Lespegend,  and  the  Danes  young  men, 
placed,  who  shall  take  upon  them  the  care  and 


charge,  as  well  of  the  vert  as  the  venison,  (since 
called  Regardors.) 

“  3.  But  we  will  not  by  any  means  have  such 
persons  concern  themselves  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  ;  yet  such  middle  sorts  of  men, 
after  their  taking  upon  them  the  care  of  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  shall  be  always  reputed  freemen,  such 
as  the  Danes  call  Elderraen. 

“4.  Again,  under  every  one  of  them  there  shall 
be  two  of  the  meaner  sorts  of  men,  whom  the 
English  call  Tine  men  ;  these  shall  take  care  of 
the  venison  and  vert  by  night,  and  undergo  other 
servile  offices,  (since  called  Foresters  or  Keepers.) 

“  5 .  Such  man  servant  shall  be  free  as  soon  as 
he  takes  his  place  in  our  forest,  and  we  will  main¬ 
tain  all  such  at  our  own  charge. 

“  6.  Also,  every  one  of  the  chief  men,  (or  Ver¬ 
derors)  shall  have  every  year  out  of  our  ward, 
which  the  English  call  Michni)  two  horses,  the 
one  with  a  saddle,  the  other  without  ;  one  sword, 
five  lances,  one  head-piece,  one  shield,  and  two 
hundred  shillings  of  silver. 

‘‘  7.  Every  one  of  the  middle  sort  of  men,  (or 
Regardors)  one  horse,  one  lance,  one  shield,  and 
sixty  shillings  of  silver. 

“  8.  Every  one  of  the  meaner  sort  of  men  (or 
Foresters)  one  lance,  one  cross-bow,  and  fifteen 
shillings  of  silver. 

9.  That  all  of  them,  as  well  chief  men, 
middle  sort  of  men,  and  meaner  sort  of  men,  shall 
be  free  and  quit  from  all  provincial  summons, 
popular  pleas,  and  from  all  taxes  concerning  the 
wars,  or  weapons  (which  the  English  call  Warscot,) 
and  from  all  foreign  plaints. 

“10.  That  the  causes  of  the  middle  sort  of  men, 
and  of  the  meaner  sort  of  men,  and  their  correc¬ 
tions,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  shall  be  adjndged 
and  decided  by  the  provident  wisdom  and  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  men  (Verderors.)  But  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  the  chief  men  we  ourself  will  cause  to 
be  punished,  according  to  our  royal  displeasure. 

“11.  These  four  chief  men,  (Verderors)  shall 
have  a  royal  power,  (saving  in  our  presence)  and 
four  times  in  the  year  the  general  demonstrations  of 
the  forest,  and  the  forfeitures  of  vert  and  venison, 
where  they  shall  all  of  them  hold  claim,  or  chal¬ 
lenge  of  anything  touching  the  forest,  and  shall  go 
to  a  threefold  judgement,  and  thus  the  threefold 
judgement  shall  be  obtained  : — The  party  shall 
take  with  him  five  others,  and  he  himself  shall 
make  the  sixth,  and  so  by  swearing  he  shall  obtain 
a  threefold  judgment  or  triple  oath.  But  the  pur¬ 
gation  of  fire,  (or  fiery  ordeal)  shall  be  by  no 
means  admitted,  unless  in  such  cases  where  the 
naked  truth  cannot  otherwise  be  found  out. 

“12.  But  a  freeman  (so  that  his  crime  be  not 
inter  mariotd)  may  have  an  honest  man  who  naay 
swear  an  oath  for  him,  but  if  he  hath  not,  he  must 
swear  himself,  and  shall  not  be  excused  from 
swearing. 

“13.  Whosoever  shall  offer  any  violence  to  the 
chief  men  (Verderors)  of  my  forest,  if  he  be  free, 
he  shall  lose  his  liberty,  and  all  that  he  hath  ;  and 
if  he  be  a  villain,  his  right  hand  shall  be  cut  off. 

“14.  If  either  of  these  shall  offend  again  in 
like  case,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  death. 

“15.  In  like  manner,  if  any  person  shall  con- 
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tend  in  suit  with  one  of  the  chief  men,  he  shall 
forfeit  to  the  king  as  much  as  he  is  worth. 

16.  If  any  person  shall  break  the  peace  before 
the  middle  sort  of  men  (Regardors)  of  the  forest, 
he  shall  pay  to  the  King  ten  shillings. 

“  17.  Whosoever  shall  strike  any  of  the  middle 
sort  of  men  in  wrath,  shall  foreit  as  much  as  is 
usually  forfeited  unto  the  King  for  killing  a  royal 
beast  of  the  forest. 

“18.  If  any  freeman  shall  course  or  hunt  a 
beast  of  the  forest  either  casually  or  '-vilfully,  so 
that  by  the  swiftness  of  the  course  the  beast  doth 
pant,  and  is  put  out  of  breath  ;  such  freeman  shall 
forfeit  ten  shillings  to  the  King  ;  and  if  he  be  not  a 
freeman  he  shall  forfeit  double ;  but  if  he  be  a 
bondman  he  shall  lose  his  skin. 

“  19.  If  a  royal  beast  be  killed  by  any  of  them 
the  freeman  shall  lose  his  freedom,  the  other  his 
liberty,  and  the  bondman  his  life. 

“  20.  My  bishops,  abbots,  and  barons,  shall  not 
be  challenged  for  hunting  in  my  forests,  except 
they  kill  royal  beasts  (stag)  ;  and  if  they  do,  they 
shall  make  satisfaction  according  to  my  pleasure, 
without  knowing  the  certainty  of  the  forfeiture. 

“  21 .  There  are  some  beasts,  (besides  those  of 
the  forest,)  which,  while  they  keep  within  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  the  forest,  are  subject  to  be 
accounted  for  when  hunted,  by  the  laws  of  the 
forest,  viz.,  wild-goats,  hares,  and  conies.  And 
there  are  also  a  great  number  of  cattle,  which, 
although  they  live  within  the  limits  of  the  forest 
and  are  subject  to  the  charge  and  care  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  sort  of  men,  nevertheless  cannot  at  all  be  re¬ 
puted  beasts  of  the  forest,  as  wild  horses,  buffalos, 
wild  cows,  &c.  As  for  foxes  and  wolves,  they  are 
neither  reckoned  as  beasts  of  the  forest  or  of  ve- 
nery  ;  and  therefore,  whoever  kills  any  of  them  is 
out  of  all  danger  of  forfeiture,  or  making  any  re- 
compence  for  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  killing 
of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  forest,  is  a  breach 
of  the  royal  chase,  and  therefore  the  offender  shall 
yield  a  recompence  for  the  same,  though  it  be  but 
easy  and  gentle.  But  a  wild  boar  is  not  altogether 
a  beast  of  venary.* 

“  22.  I  will  that  every  freeman  may,  as  he 
pleaseth,  have  and  take  venison  upon  his  own 
grounds  or  in  his  own  fields,  being  out  of  my 
chase ;  and  let  all  men  avoid  and  forbear  taking 
my  venison  in  every  place  were  it  is  mine . 

“  23.  No  man  shall  have  or  keep  any  grey¬ 
hounds  ;  but  freemen  may,  provided  the  dog’s 
knees  be  cut  before  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 


*  Beasts  of  venary  (not  venery  as  some  term  it,) 
are  so  termed  because  they  are  procured  by  hunting, 
hence  is  derived  the  word  venison  or  venaison,  from 
the  means  whereby  the  beasts  are  taken,  quoniam  et 
venatione  ;  and  being  hunted  are  most  wholesome. 
No  beast  of  the  forest  that  is  solivagum,  and  nocivum, 
IS  venison,  as  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  marten,  because 
they  are  no  meat.  The  bear  is  no  venison,  because 
not  only  that  he  is  animal  nocivum  et  solivagum,  hut 
because  he  is  no  beast  of  the  forest,  sed  non  e  converso. 
On  the  other  side,  animalia  gregalid  non  sunt  nociva, 
as  the  wild  boar  ;  for  the  first  three  years  he  is  natu¬ 
rally  animal  gregale  ;  and  after  trusteth  to  his  own 
strength,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  man,  becometh  soli¬ 
vagum.  He  is  then  called  SangUer,  because  he  is 
singulares  j  but  he  is  venison  and  to  be  eaten. 


forest,  or  without  cutting  their  knees,  provided  the 
dogs  be  kept  ten  miles  from  the  limits  of  the  forest. 
If  the  dogs  shall  approach  nearer  to  the  forest,  the 
master  shall  pay  for  every  mile  one  shilling  :  but 
if  any  of  the  said  dogs  be  found  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  forest,  the  master  of  such  dog  shall  not 
only  forfeit  the  said  dog,  but  ten  shillings  in  money 
to  the  King. 

“  24.  Little  dogs,  in  which  there  manifestly  ap¬ 
pears  no  danger,  it  shall  be  very  lawful  for  any 
person  to  keep  without  cutting  their  knees.  But 
if  it  happen  that  such  sort  of  dogs  become  mad, 
and  run  everywhere  owing  to  the  negligence  of  their 
masters,  by  such  means  they  wdll become  unlawful, 
and  the  King  shall  be  recompenced  for  their  unlaw¬ 
fulness,  &c.  But  if  they  shall  be  found  within  the 
precincts  of  the  forest,  the  owner  shall  be  found  out 
and  make  recompence  according  to  the  price  of  a 
mean  man,  which  according  to  our  ancient  law, 
called  Lex  Merincorum,  is  two  hundred  shillings. 

“25.  If  a  mad  dog  shall  bite  a  wild  beast  of 
the  forest,  then  the  owner  of  the  dog  shall  make 
recompence  according  to  the  price  of  a  freeman, 
which  is  twelve  times  a  hundred  shillings.  But 
if  a  royal  beast*  shall  be  bitten,  then  the  owner  of 
the  dog  shall  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime. 

UN  CHASSEUR. 


Training  Bullfinches. — Piping  bullfinches,  are  so 
called  from  being  taught  to  pipe  different  tunes.  In 
June  the  young  ones,  which  are  sought  for  in  the 
nests  of  wild  birds,  are  taken  when  about  ten 
days  old  and  brought  up  by  a  person,  who,  by  care 
and  attention,  so  completely  tames  them,  that  they 
become  perfectly  docile  and  obedient.  At  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  about  a  couple  of  months,  they  first  begin 
to  whistle,  from  which  time  their  education  begins  j 
and  no  school  can  be  more  diligently  superintended 
by  its  master,  and  no  scholars  more  effectually  train¬ 
ed  to  their  own  calling,  than  a  seminary  of  bull¬ 
finches.  They  are  formed  first  into  classes  of  about 
six  in  each,  and  after  having  been  kept  a  longer  time 
than  usual  without  food,  and  confined  in  a  dark  room, 
the  tune  they  are  to  learn  is  played  over  and  over 
again  on  a  little  instrument,  called  a  bird-organ,  the 
notes  of  which  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  those 
of  the  bullfinch.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  moping 
birds  will  sit  in  silence,  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  these  proceedings,  but  after  a  while  they  will  one 
by  one  begin  to  imitate  the  notes  they  hear.  As  soon 
as  they  do  this,  light  is  admitted  into  the  room,  and 
they  are  allowed  a  small  supply  of  food.  By  de¬ 
grees,  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  the  circumstance 
of  being  fed,  become  so  associated,  that  the  hungry 
bird  is  sure  to  imitate  the  notes  as  soon  as  it  hears 
them.  They  are  then  turned  over  to  the  care  of  boys, 
whose  sole  business  is  to  go  on  with  their  educa¬ 
tion,  each  boy  having  a  separate  bird  placed  under 
his  charge,  who  plays  away  from  morning  to  night, 
or  at  least  for  as  many  hours  as  the  birds  can  pay  at¬ 
tention,  during  which  time  their  first  teacher  or 
feeder  goes  his  regular  rounds,  scolding  or  reward¬ 
ing  his  feathered  scholars  by  signs  and  modes  which 
he  has  taught  them  to  understand,  untill  they  become 
so  perfect,  and  the  tune,  whatever  it  may  be,  so 
imprinted  on  their  memory,  that  thev  will  pipe  it  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives. — Bev.  E.  Stanley's  His¬ 
tory  of  birds. 


*  A  stag,  &c. 
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THE  LION  HUNT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Lions  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa ;  they  are 
to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  Asia  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  were  ever  known  in 
Europe  ;  while  in  America,  they  are  no  where 
to  be  found,  if  we  except  a  small  dark  co¬ 
loured  lion,  which  exists  in  the  interior  of 
South  America  ;  though  it  is  a  feeble  diminu¬ 
tive  animal  compared  with  the  African  lion, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  numerous.  The 
Lions  of  the  Barbary  coast,  are  smaller  and 
darker  coloured  than  the  same  animal  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  and  are,  also 
less  ferocious.  The  Asiatic  Lion  is  larger 
and  fiercer  than  the  Lion  of  Mount  Atlas ; 
but  the  Lion  which  roars  in  the  frightful  de¬ 
serts  of  Zaara  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
his  courage  is  equal  to  his  superior  size. 
When  impelled  by  hunger  he  fearlessly  at¬ 
tacks  every  thing  which  comes  in  his  way, 
and  has  frequently  been  known  to  encounter 
a  whole  caravan,  fighting  to  the  last  gasp  with 
the  most  undaunted  courage.  More  generous, 
however,  than  the  tiger,  when  he  breaks  into 
the  fold,  he  kills  no  more  than  will  supply 
the  cravings  of  nature,  and  hunger  is  no 
sooner  appeased,  than  he  ceases  to  ravage  and 
destroy  ;  in  fact,  he  is  comparatively  harm¬ 
less,  except  when  necessity  constrains  him  to 
seek  for  prey.  The  celebrated  and  lamented 
Mungo  Park,  in  his  first  journey  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bambarra 
observed  an  enormous  tawny  Lion  lying  un¬ 
der  a  bush  with  his  head  couched  between  his 
fore  paws.  He  did  not  see  the  animal,  till  he 
was  so  near  it,  as  to  render  any  attempts  to 
escape  by  flight  hopeless.  “  I  took  my  feet 
out  of  the  stirrup  (said  the  unfortunate  Park) 
intending,  when  the  lion  sprung,  to  throw 
myself  off  on  the  further  side,  and  thus  let 
the  horse  become  the  first  prey.’^  However, 
the  enormous  beast  suffered  this  enterprising 
traveller  to  pass  unmolested  within  a  few 
yards  of  him. 

Lion  hunting  was  by  no  means  a  favourite 
diversion  in  those  parts  of  Africa  through 
which  Mr.  Park  travelled  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  lion  seemed  the  terror  of  the  natives. 
They  drove  their  flocks  every  evening  into  the 
villages,  which  were  uniformly  surrounded 
by  mud  walls,  round  which  the  lion  might  be 
nightly  heard  to  prowl.  The  only  means 
which  the  poor  uninformed  natives  appeared 
to  employ  for  the  annoyance  or  destruction  of 
their  dreaded  enemy  were  pit-falls. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Lion  is  met  with  ;  and  though  the 
intrepid  Caffrees  will  seek  him  in  his  retreat 
and  despatch  him  with  spears,  he  is  neverthe¬ 
less  the  terror  of  the  less  valiant  Hottentots, 
who  take  the  precaution  to  keep  good  fires 


round  their  kraals*.  Vaillant,  who  had  given 
the  best  account  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
thus  describes  a  Lion  hunt : — 

“  A  lion  and  a  lioness  had  for  sometime, 
taken  up  their  abode  near  the  horde,  in  an 
impenetrable  thicket,  which  (says  Vaillant) 
the  chief  of  the  horde  pointed  out  to  me.  The 
horde  had  endeavoured  to  dislodge  them,  but 
in  vain  ;  they  still  retained  possession  of  their 
fortress  ;  from  which  they  issued  every  night 
to  attack,  not  the  cattle  only,  but  the  men 
also  ;  and  the  very  night  before  ray  arrival 
had  carried  off  an  ox.  Full  of  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  fire  arms,  the  chief  congratu¬ 
lated  himself  on  my  coming,  and  requested 
me  to  employ  my  weapons  to  deliver  them 
from  such  a  scourge,  not  doubting  that  I 
should  succeed  if  I  would  make  the  attempt  ; 
which,  however,  required  much  prudence  and 
circumspection  ;  as  from  the  animals  ob¬ 
stinately  persisting  to  remain  in  the  thicket, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  they  had 
young  ones  ;  and  this  circumstance  rendered 
the  attack  a  business  of  much  greater  danger. 

“  Nevertheless  I  promised  to  attack  them 
the  next  day,  and  engaged  at  least  to  drive 
them  away  if  I  could  not  destroy  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  we  surrounded  ourselves  with 
very  large  fires,  and  discharged,  from  time  to 
time,  our  muskets.  But  these  precautions 
were  unnecessary  ;  for  the  Lions,  having  the 
remains  of  their  ox  to  devour,  did  not  appear, 
though  we  heard  them  during  a  great  part  of 
the  night. 

“  At  break  of  day  the  men  of  the  horde 
were  ready,  armed  with  arrows  and  assagays, 
and  waited  nothing  but  my  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  attack.  Even  the  women  and  children 
would  be  of  the  party  ;  less  indeed  to  fight 
than  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  enjoy  our 
victory.  I  heard  the  lions  still  growling  in 
their  strong  hold;  but  the  increasing  light 
soon  silenced  them.  The  sun  appeared,  and 
the  profound  silence  that  then  prevailed  was 
the  signal  for  our  departure. 

“  The  thicket  was  about  200  paces  long 
and  60  wide.  It  occupied  a  spot  sunk  lower 
than  the  adjacent  ground,  so  that  it  was  to  be 
entered  on  a  descent.  The  whole  consisted 
of  bushes  and  briars,  except  some  mimosas 
which  rose  from  its  centre.  The  trees,  could 
I  have  reached  them,  would  have  aflorded  me 
an  advantageous  position  for  attack.  On 
their  summits  I  should  have  been  secure,  and 
might  have  shot  the  two  animals  at  my  ease  ; 
but  not  knowing  exactly  the  situation  of  their 
lair,  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  in 


*  The  tents  or  encampment  of  the  different  hordes, 
all  of  which  wander  from  place  to  place. 
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loae  to  traverse  the  thicket,  in  order  to  reach 
these  trees,  since  I  should  thereby  have  ex¬ 
posed  myself  to  the  danger  of  being  seized  by 
the  way. 

Unable  to  attaek  these  formidable  beasts 
in  their  entrenehments,  all  that  remained  was 
to  tempt  them  out  of  their  fort ;  for  it  was 
diffieult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  eome  at 
them  through  the  briers  and  bushes  that  co¬ 
vered  them,  and  my  marksmen  would  vainly 
have  attempted  to  manage  or  present  with  any 
aim,  when  thus  entangled,  their  long  fusees, 
I  therefore  determined  to  plaee  them  and  the 
other  savages,  at  eertain  distances  from  each 
other,  upon  the  eminences  all  round  the  wood, 
so  that  the  lions  should  be  unable  to  reach  the 
plain  without  being  perceived  ;  persuaded 
that,  in  the  open  country,  we  should  be  the 
stronger  party,  and  finally  triumphant. 

“  None  of  the  savages  daring  to  enter  the 
wood,  we  resolved  to  force  all  the  oxen  of  the 
horde  into  it.  Accordingly,  when  we  were 
at  our  posts,  with  our  guns  ready  to  fire,  we 
drove  the  oxen  before  us,  compelling  them  by 
our  voices  and  blows  to  enter  the  thicket.  At 
the  same  time  my  dogs  opened,  and  I  fired  off 
several  pistols  to  frighten  the  lions  and  make 
them  come  out: 

“  The  oxen,  scenting  their  enemies,  soon 
rushed  back  with  affright,  and  returned  to¬ 
wards  us  ;  but  our  cries,  the  barking  of  the 
dogs,  and  the  report  of  our  arms,  compelled 
them  to  re-enter  the  thicket,  which  they  did 
in  a  sort  of  fury,  jostling  one  another  and 
bellowing  in  a  fearful  manner. 

“  The  Lions,  on  their  side,  were  roused  at 
the  sight  of  danger,  and  their  rage  vented  it¬ 
self  in  dreadful  roars.  We  heard  them  in 
every  part  of  the  thicket,  without  their  daring 
to  show  themselves  any  where,  or  to  advance 
upon  us.  The  conflict  of  two  armies  could 
not  be  more  loud  than  their  threatening  voices 
confounded  with  the  cries  of  men  and  dogs, 
and  the  furious  lowing  of  the  oxen.  This 
hideous  concert  continued  great  part  of  the 
morning,  and  we  began  to  despair  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  enterprise,  when  suddenly  I  heard, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  me,  piercing  cries,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  whieh  made  me 
tremble.  But  shouts  of  joy  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and,  passing  from  one  to  another 
along  the  circle  till  they  came  to  me,  an¬ 
nounced  a  victory.  I  ran  to  the  place  and 
found  the  lioness  expiring.  Klaas,  who  was 
stationed  on  that  post,  had  fired  and  shot  her 
through  the  body.  Her  dugs,  though  without 
milk,  were  swelled  and  pendent,  which  in¬ 
dicated  she  had  young  ones,  and  proved  that 
I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  my  conjecture. 

‘‘  It  came  into  my  head  to  employ  her  car¬ 
case  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  others 
out  of  the  thicket.  With  this  view,  I  ordered 
it  to  be  drawn  to  a  certain  distance,  not 
doubting  but  the  young  ones  would  come  in 
quest  of  their  dam,  and  that  the  male  would 
probably  follow,  either  to  avenge  or  defend 
tfiem. 

“  I  collected  at  my  new  post,  some  of  my 


hunters  from  the  right  and  left,  and  retired  to 
the  distance  of  thirty  paces  from  the  carcase, 
ready  to  fire  if  the  animals  advanced.  But 
my  stratagem  was  unsuceessful ;  and  we  spent 
several  hours  in  waiting  for  them  in  vain. 

“  The  whelps,  indeed,  uneasy  at  not  seeing 
their  mother,  ran  about  the  thicket,  growling 
on  all  sides.  The  male  loo,  on  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her,  redoubled  his  roarings  and  his 
rage.  We  saw  him  fora  moment  appear  at 
the  edge  of  the  thicket,  his  eyes  sparkling, 
his  mane  erect,  and  lashing  his  sides  with  his 
tail.  But  uufortunately  he  was  out  of  shot  of 
my  carbine  ;  and  one  of  my  marksmen,  who 
was  posted  nearer,  fired  and  missed  him. 
At  this  he  retired  ;  and  whether  he  feared  to 
attack  so  numerous  a  body  of  men,  or  was 
unwilling  to  leave  his  young,  or  had  received 
some  slight  wound,  he  appeared  no  more. 

“  After  waiting  a  long  time  to  no  purpose, 
I  resolved  to  return  to  my  former  plan  of  at¬ 
tack.  In  consequence,  I  sent  all  the  people 
to  their  posts,  and  we  attempted  again  to  drive 
the  oxen  again  into  the  thicket,  in  order  to 
dislodge  the  remainder  of  the  family.  But 
they  were  too  much  frightened.  They  all  re¬ 
fused  to  proceed,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  design  ;  though  my  dogs,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  blood  of  the  Lioness,  whieh  they 
had  seented,  opened  with  great  ardour,  and 
showed  much  eagerness  for  the  sport. 

“  We  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day  in  the  chase  ;  the  sun  was  declining  ;  and 
it  would  become  more  dangerous.  I  deemed 
it  prudent  therefore  to  think  of  retreating,  and 
to  defer  our  final  victory  till  the  next  day. 

“  The  savages  conveyed  the  lioness  to  the 
kraal  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  her.  She 
was  four  feet  eight  inches  high  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  ;  and  eleven  feet  four  inches 
long  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail. 

The  Lioness  was  dressed,  and  Vaillant  was 
induced  to  taste  the  flesh,  which  he  says  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  tiger. 

“  During  the  night  (continues  Vaillant)  I 
heard  nothing  of  either  the  Lion  or  the  whelps. 
The  male,  alarmed  at  the  dangers  he  had  run, 
availed  himself  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to 
retire  with  his  family  ;  and  in  the  morning, 
when  we  returned  to  the  chase,  we  found  the 
thicket  deserted. 

From  the  first  movements  of  my  dogs, 
when  they  entered  the  bushes,  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  hunting,  I  perceived  that  we  were  too 
late.  To  be  certain,  however,  I  fired  off  a 
pistol  a  few  times,  hoping  that  the  animals,  if 
they  w'ere  still  there,  would  be  roused  at  the 
report  and  soon  cause  themselvbs  to  be  heard, 
either'  by  their  growling,  or  the  stir  they 
would  make  in  the  bushes, 

“  This  preliminary  having  produced  no 
signs  of  anything  being  present,  we  cautiously 
advanced  into  the  thicket,  where  we  found  the 
marks  only  of  the  spoil  that  had  been  made 
by  this  hungry  family.  On  all  sides  were  seen 
bones  scattered  about  or  lying  in  heaps ;  and 
the  sight  of  this  charnel  house,  reminding  the 
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horde  of  the  losses  it  had  experienced,  each 
began  to  relate  and  lament  his  own. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  I  employed  myself  in 
tracingthe  footsteps  of  the  lion  and  the  whelps, 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  bulk  of  one,  and  the 
size  and  number  of  the  others.  Though  there 
are  instances  of  the  Lioness  having  three 
young  ones  at  a  litter,  this  appeared  to  have 
had  but  two  ;  which  I  had  reason  to  suppose 
were  equal  at  least  to  my  great  dog  Yager,  who 
was  as  high  as  my  middle,  and  consequently 
they  were  already  formidable,  and  capable  of 
doing  considerable  mischief. 


“  To  judge  of  the  old  Lion  from  the  print 
of  his  foot,  which  was  one  third  larger  than 
that  of  the  Lioness,  he  must  have  been  of  the 
largest  size/’ 

Lions  are  never  found  in  great  abundance  ; 
indeed,  food,  were  they  very  numerous,  could 
not  be  procured.  Seldom  more  than  two  are 
found  in  the  same  district;  while  it  may  be 
remarked  of  the  eagle,  that  scarcely  ever  more 
than  male  and  female  are  met  with  on  the 
same  range  of  mountains. 

NIMIQUA. 


ON  BREEDING  AND  BREAKING  RETRIEVERS. 


As  I  believe  I  am  peculiar  in  my  system  of 
breaking  these  dogs,  and  as  I  think  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  beg  to  offer  these  hints  to  your 
readers  for  consideration.  I  wish  the  dog  to 
be  broke,  to  be  a  year  and  a  half  old,  never 
to  have  fetched  in  his  life,  never  to  have  been 
taught  anything,  of  any  sort ;  I  then  can  to 
a  certainty,  make  him  the  tender-mouthed 
dog  to  bring  game  ;  and  if  his  nose  and  per¬ 
severance  is  good  naturally,  he  will  be  a  fine 
finder  and  a  tender-mouthed  retriever.  I  have 
always  found  those  dogs  who  are  most  curly, 
most  sagacious  ;  that  there  is  no  one  breed  of 
dog  called  retrievers,  no  body  can  deny,  nor 
I  believe  can  a  retriever  be  bred  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  he  may  turn  out  well,  or  ill,  although 
his  sire  and  dam  are  first-rate,  yet  I  would 
prefer  getting  a  pup  from  a  good  sire  and  dam 
as  retrievers,  but  particularly  the  dam.  I  am 
of  opinion  the  Irish  water  spaniel  is  the  most 
sagacious  sporting  dog  with  the  highest  cou¬ 
rage,  and  finest  nose  we  have,  if  of  good  blood ; 
but  like  all  high-bred  animals,  a  dash  of  curish 
blood  quite  alters  the  character  of  the  dog, 
either  to  the  eye,  or  for  use.  I  once  had  a 
very  fine  dog  of  this  breed,  of  a  deep  liver- 
coloured  brown,  with  a  close  short  curly  coat, 
smooth  pate,  and  great  bone  ;  he  would  take 
my  shot-bag  home,  get  it  filled,  bring  it  back, 
or  take  it  to  the  keeper  if  he  was  out  beating 
a  cover,  get  it  filled  and  bring  it  back,  and 
nothing  would  divert  him  from  his  purpose  ; 
if  a  pheasant  was  to  fail  just  before  him,  he 
would  take  no  notice  at  the  time,  but  after¬ 
wards  go  and  fetch  it.  Once  when  on  the 
sea  coast,  a  small,  badly-formed,  and  leaky 
fishing  boat,  was  cast  on  shore,  on  a  bad  reef 
or  rocks  ;  three  men,  and  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
were  the  crew  ;  the  three  men  swam  on  shore 
intending  to  see  if  some  assistance  could  be 
given  to  the  boy  afterwards,  but  they  got  so 
bruised  against  the  rocks,  they  were  all  unable 
to  afford  any  themselves,  and  as  the  gale  in¬ 
creased  no  person  could  be  found  to  venture 
out  in  any  way.  I  heard  the  noise,  went  to  the 
spot  with  this  dog  :  the  poor  little  boy  stood 
every  chance  of  being  drowned  in  a  very 


short  time,  if  something  was  not  soon  done  ; 
so  I  sent  my  dog,  who  went  in,  I  must  say, 
more  like  a  seal  than  a  dog,  and  after  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  mount  the  wreck,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  laid  hold  of  the  poor  little  boy,  he 
clinging  to  the  wreck  and  in  the  most  horrid 
way  screaming  at  being  dragged  into  the 
water,  in  which  he  could  not  swim.  The 
waves  dashed  on  the  rocks  most  frightfully. 
In  the  anxiety  and  responsibility  of  the 
moment,  I  thought  the  dog  had  missed  him. 
1  stript  off  my  clothes,  resolved  never  to  re¬ 
turn  without  the  poor  fellow,  tormented 
as  I  should  ever  be,  with  the  conviction  of 
having  hastened  his  death,  to  use  the  mildest 
terms.  I  was  just  in  the  act  of  jumping  in, 
having  picked  out  a  moment  when  the  reced¬ 
ing  waves  would  have  given  the  best  chance 
of  getting  off,  after  having  expended  their  fury 
on  the  rocks,  when— to  express  my  extacy 
would  be  impossible— I  saw  oldBagsman  (for 
that  was  his  name)  with  the  struggling  boy  in 
his  mouth,  his  head  uppermost.  Ijumpt  to 
the  spot,  where  he  must  land,  a  ^ea  at  the 
right  moment  bore  the  boy  and  dog  into  my 
arms,  without  a  scratch.  Some  spectators  laid 
hold  of  me,  or  the  wave  receding  would  have 
taken  us  all  back  again.  I  took  the  boy  to 
his  father,  the  scene  of  joy  was  the  most 
moving  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  Poor  Bags- 
man  fell  a  victim  vvhile  trying  to  save  a 
drunken  man  from  a  watery  grave.  I  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  a  small  cove  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
for  wildfowl  shooting,  and  had  that  day  gone 
to  a  magistrate,  to  get  a  permit  to  buy  gun- 
pow'der,  without  which  nobody  could  buy 
a  grain  (ten  years  ago).  I  left  my  dog  at 
home,  to  get  a  little  rest  from  his  hard  work. 
A  drunken  man  in  a  frolic,  pushed  oft’  in  a 
boat  with  a  girl  in  it,  the  tide  going  out  soon 
carried  the  boat  out;  he  got  frightened,  could 
not  swim,  but  jumpt  over-board.  Bagsman, 
who  was  on  the  spot  hearing  the  splash, 
jumpt  in,  swam  out  to  the  man,  caught  hold 
of  him,  and  brought  him  twenty  or  thiity^ 
yards  towards  the  shore,  when  the  drunken 
man  clasped  the  dog  tight  round  the  body — 
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the  dog  could  do  nothing;  they  both  went 
down  together,  and  never  rose  again.  The 
girl  was  saved  by  a  boat  going  to  her  assist¬ 
ance.  The  body  was  recovered  about  one 
hour  afterwards,  with  the  dog  cb  sped  tight 
in  his  arras  ;  so  it  was  quite  evident  if  the  dog 
had  not  been  squeezed  to  death,  he  would  have 
saved  the  man.  Alas  !  poor  Bagsraan. 

I  ara  now  going  on  to  the  breaking  the  retrie¬ 
ver,  as  this  is  a  subject  I  never  saw  fully  de- 
cribed.  I  will  now  give  you  an  instance  of  rather 
a  difticult-to-be-broke  dog,  but  who  has  turned 
out,  I  think,  first-rate.  There  are  several  things 
necessary  in  a  dog  that  it  is  intended  to  take 
the  trouble  to  break  for  this  purpose  ;  and  I 
fearlessly  assert,  that  it  will  take  two  seasons 
before  he  is  a  perfect  dog ;  other  dogs  re¬ 
quire  only  a  few  months  to  be  perfected.  The 
things  requisite  are,  that  you  should  like  the 
dog  ;  that  he  should  like  you  ;  that  he  should 
be  so  handsome,  you  will  not  get  disheartened 
at  his  progressing  slowly  ;  that  he  should  like 
the  water  ;  that  he  should  run  a  hare  or  other 
game  ;  that  he  should  be  size  enough  to  bring 
with  ease  a  hare  over  a  wall,  or  hurdle  ;  that 
he  should  be  attentive  to  the  word  of  his 
master;  that  he  should  not  exceed  two  years 
old,  nor  less  than  one  year.  I  decidedly  ob¬ 
ject  to  dogs  who  have  been  taught  to  fetch 
and  carry,  because  they  are  generally  so  hard- 
mouthed,  they  are  only  fit  to  catch  rats  often¬ 
times.  I  have  had  my  game  mashed  to  pieces 
when  I  particularly  wished  perhaps,  at  the 
request  of  some  pretty  girl,  to  get  a  little  game 
for  her  mother^s  party,  and  when  every  bird 
is  worth  a  world  to  me.  Having  for  a  certain 
period  of  n?y  life  been  obliged  to  make  all 
sorts  of  shifts,  I  determined  no  longer  to  do 
so,  with  a  retriever.  So  got  a  fine  two  year  old 
black  curly  Newfoundland  dog,  at  least  that 
is  usually  called  so  by  common  dog-fanciers  ; 
he  w  as  too  savage  for  the  owner,  so  I  gave  the 
servant  one  pound  for  him.  1  put  a  leather 
collar  round  his  neck,  then  fastened  the  collar 
of  a  pair  of  couples  round  my  leg,  just  below 
ray  left  knee,  not  to  interfere  with  the  gun,  in 
my  right  hand.  The  other  collar  I  passed 
round  the  collar  on  the  dog’s  neck,  and 
buckled  it  to  the  longest  hole  ;  here  then  the 
dog  is  coupled  to  ray  leg.  In  this  way  I  went 
out  shooting  witli  him,  taking  care  he  did  not 
tumble  me  over  the  fences,  by  holding  him 
with  my  left  hand,  while  fencing,  and  lifting 
him  at  the  moment.  I  took  out  the  spaniels 
in  low  cover,  and  hedgerows  ;  every  time  the 
gun  went  off,  the  dog  at  the  report  tried  to 
bolt,  but  could  not,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  I  took  him  up  to  the  rabbit  or  whatever 
I  killed,  but  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  I 
put  the  game  in  his  mouth  every  time,  held 
his  jaws  together,  and  made  him  walk  about 
still  tied  to  my  leg,  holding  Lis  mouth  shut 
on  the  game,  with  my  hand.  This  went  on 
for  a  week,  the  only  difference  was  he  began 
to  jump  his  fences  with  me  quite  w  ell ;  he  then 
began  to  smell  the  birds,  and  then  I  walked 
past  them  without  stopping,  so  by  degrees  the 
dog  began  to  lay  hold  of  them,  and  by  degrees 


having  so  little  time  to  stay,  he  picked  up  the 
game  at  once,  (of  course  I  patted  him  con¬ 
stantly,)  and  brought  it  along  with  him.  I 
immediately  patted  him,  caressed  him,  and 
for  the  first  time  gave  him  some  toast,  dipped 
in  grease,  as  a  reward  ;  this  he  liked  very 
much  indeed.  About  this  time  he  began  to 
give  up  all  symptoms  of  fear  on  the  gun  going 
off,  and  began  to  pick  up  his  lost  flesh,  this  was 
about  the  16th  day ;  from  this  he  rapidly  ad¬ 
vanced,  when  he  would  pick  up  the  game  at 
once,  while  fastened  to  my  leg.  When  per¬ 
fect  in  this,  I  began  to  let  him  go  after  it, 
and  when  he  picked  it  up,  I  never  looked 
at  him,  but  walked  away,  calling  him  until  I 
had  him  at  my  feet ;  then  I  gave  him  a  bit  of 
toast,  and  caressed  him,  buckling  him  up 
again  to  my  leg  ;  in  this  way  the  dog  improved 
every  day ;  he  was  so  light-mouthed  he 
hardly  held  the  birds  tight  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  many  of  them  escaping.  As  I  wished 
him  as  well  as  all  my  dogs  to  down  charge,  I 
never  let  him  go  after  the  game,  until  1  had 
loaded.  About  this  time  he  picked  up  his 
courage,  snarling  at  any  dogs  who  ran  up  to 
the  dead  birds,  &c.,  but  as  yet  he  did  not  bite 
them.  About  this  time  I  shot  a  wild  goose, 
which  fell  into  a  lake  only  wounded,  he  swam 
a  little  way  into  the  lake,  but  returned  with¬ 
out  going  up  to  it.  He  had  always  been  the 
torment  of  the  village  ducks,  now  would  not 
face  a  goose  ;  it  was  evident  a  perfect  change 
had  been  wrought  in  the  dog.  I  ordered  the 
spaniels  in,  who  had  up  to  this  moment  “  down 
charged,”  at  the  word  they  jumpt  up,  and  in¬ 
to  the  lake,  this  was  before  Porter  (for  I  must 
now  christen  him)  had  come  to  shore  ;  he  did 
not  turn  back,  but  came  on  shore.  At  this 
want  of  courage,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  was 
very  disheartened,  and  would  have  given  him 
away  to  any  one.  But  mark  this,  those  who 
want  perseverance  ;  the  spaniels  worried  the 
goose  hard,  and  it  kept  going  over  to  the 
other  side,  fighting  well.  When  it  had  nearly 
got  on  shore,  I  ran  round  ;  this  put  Porter’s 
courage  up.  When  we  got  there,  I  let  go  the 
dog,  he  jumpt  in,  and  catching  the  goose  by 
the  neck,  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  aiming 
a  peck  at  his  eye,  he  proudly  bore  her  on 
shore.  From  that  moment  he  has  hunted  the 
water  as  well  as  the  land  :  this  was  about 
the  25th  day,  but  it  was  deep  into  the  second 
season  before  he  was  steady,  when  he  saw 
me  knock  over  a  bird  or  rabbit;  that  is  to 
say,  before  he  would  stop  until  I  sent  him  for 
it.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  him 
to  obey  signals  from  ray  hand,  or  word  of 
mouth,  such  as  forward,  back,  to  the  right,  to 
the  left,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  in  that  di¬ 
rection  ;  but  now  he  will  turn  in  the  desired 
direction  merely  by  word  of  mouth  ;  he  is  so 
good  that  I  would  be  bound  not  to  lose  a 
bird  of  my  own  shooting  of  any  sort  in  a  sea¬ 
son,  either  on  land  or  water,  in  the  day  time  ; 
he  will  go  300  yards  a-head  in  any  direction, 
and  would  then  work  by  signals  from  me  in 
any  direction,  and  find  his  bird.  This  is  what 
I  call  a  great  trial  of  a  retriever, — not  any  of 
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your  cockney  dogs,  going  back  after  a  stick 
or  glove,  or  finding  his  master’s  hat  out  of 
twenty  others.  I  never  wish  to  see  a  re¬ 
triever  pick  up  any  thing  but  game ;  al¬ 
though  I  have  given  an  instance  of  one  who 
did  ;  but  then  he  was  one  in  one  thousand. 
I  do  not  think  this  dog  would  save  a  man  in 
the  water — he  is  too  tender-mouthed — unless 
the  man  had  clothes  on,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  bite  the  flesh,  although  when  I  got 
him  he  used  to  kill  sheep  and  bite  any  poor 
man  or  woman  he  could  get  at.  This  is  not 
the  first  dog  I  have  broke  in  this  way  by  any 
means  ;  but,  as  it  is  the  last,  I  recollect  better 
what  I  did  with  him.  My  next  letter  will 
probably  be  on  the  Irish  system  of  breaking 
the  Irish  setter.,  KED  ROVER. 


STEAM  BOAT  RACING. 


How  much  is  said  of  steamboat  racing!  How- 
many  hard  words  are  spoken  and  long  faces  put  on 
against  the  Captain  who  may  he  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  a  blow  np,  in  consequence  of  a  trial  of  speed. 
He  is  considered  by  some  a  murderer,  by  others  as 
something  worse  than  mortal;  for,  say  these,  he 
who  can  risk  the  lives  of  so  many  fellow-beings  to 
gratify  a  feeling  of  revenge,  or  to  sustain  an  unworthy 
pride,  is  almost  a  demon.  Does  an  accident  happen 
from  racing  1 — the  press  comes  down  en  masse  upon 
the  poor  wretch  who  may  chance  to  be  Captain  ; 
and  were  he  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  country¬ 
men,  he  would  be  condemned  to  be  hung  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

And  yet,  in  most  instances,  the  Captain  is  the 
most  innocent  man  on  board — the  one  who  wields 
the  weapon  of  his  judgment  to  the  very  last,  and 
gives  the  mastery  to  his  feelings  until  sympathy  and 
excitement  have  blunted  the  sw^ord  of  the  before- 
mentioned  counsellor. 

We  will  relate  an  anecdote,  in  which  we  were 
concerned,  to  show  the  ignorant  how  a  race  is  got 
up,  and  to  whom  the  blame  belongs. 

We  -were  to  go  from  New'  York  to  Albany  in  the 
summer  of  1830,  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  most 
beautiful  dav,  we  stepped  on  board  the  North  America, 
Competition  had  reduced  the  price  of  a  passage, 
and  of  course  increased  the  number  of  passengers, 
and  our  boat  was  crowded.  Soon  this  noble  vessel, 
that  skims  the  water  like  a  floating  palace,  departed 
majestically  from  the  w'harf.  At  almost  the  same 
moment,  the  Ohio,  of  equal  size  and  beauty  left  a 
neighbouring  slip,  bound  on  the  same  course.  As 
we  went  rapidly  up  the  river,  our  passengers  w'ere 
engaged  in  watching  the  progress  of  our  majestic 
competitor,  as,  a  little  astern  of  us,  she  proudly  cut 
through  the  waters,  her  wheels  leaving  behind  them 
a  long  line  of  foam  and  troubled  waters,  her  pipe 
belching  out  thick  black  smoke,  and  her  decks 
covered  with  a  dense  multitude.  Soon  she  percepti¬ 
bly  gained  on  us,  and  she  was  only  half  her  length 
in  our  rear.  Now  the  curiosity  of  the  thronging 
crowd  around  us  began  to  be  somewdiat  excited,  and 
question  and  answer  wmnt  round  as  to  the  probable 
comparative  speed  of  the  boats,  and  what  would  be 
the  result  should  there  be  a  trial  of  speed.  When  almost 
abreast  of  us  the  interest  grew  stronger ;  we  began 
to  feel  ourselves  concerned  in  the  honour  of  the 


boat  in  which  we  were ;  a  vague  sensation  that  we 
should  be  disgraced  if  she  were  beaten,  made  our  eyes 
more  intent  on  our  competitor,  and  a  glow  of  excite¬ 
ment  to  crimson  our  cheeks. 

All  this  while,  our  Captain  was  quietly  occupied 
in  his  duties.  Occasionally  he  turned  a  glance  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye  at  the  Ohio,  but  halted  not  an 
instant  from  his  occupations.  A  battery  was  soon 
opened  upon  him  from  the  now  excited  passengers. 

“  Captain!”  cried  one,  ”  she’s  going  ahead.” 

”  Can’t  help  it,  sir  ;  I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  her.” 

”  Captain  !”  says  another,  ”  don’t  for  Heaven’s 
sake  let  her  beat.  Put  on  a  little  more  steam.” 

”  Can’",  sir,  and  won’t,  sir ;  I’ve  responsibility 
enough  now  on  my  shoulders  without  running  any 
risk.” 

”  Captain!”  screams  ©ne  from  the  upper  deck, 
”  the  Ohio  ’ll  beat !  Go  ahead  !  Put  on  the  steam  /” 

”  Captain !”  roars  one  from  the  stern,  ”  by  all 
that’s  Christian,  we  shall  be  done  up.  Why  don’t 
you  strike  ahead  ?” 

”  Captain!”  comes  a  voice  from  the  bows,  ”  on 
with  her !  on  with  her  !  Hurrah  for  the  North  Ame¬ 
rica  !  Put  on  the  steam !  Creation  !  how  they  go 
ahead!” 

At  this  moment  a  loud  cheering  Hurrah  came  to 
our  ears  from  the  other  boat,  and  a  hundred  hats 
were  waiving  in  the  air.  The  Captain  couldn’t 
quite  stand  that,  and  he  winked  to  the  engineer. 
Our  speed  suddenly  increased,  and,  as  we  gained  on 
our  adversary,  a  loud,  long  shout  burst  from  our 
anxious  crowd. 

”  That’s  it !  that’s  it !  Go  ahead !  On  with  her  ! 
Now  we’re  even  with  her! — We’re  ahead!  Give 
her  another  pealer!*’  And  thereupon  our  deck  re¬ 
sounded  with  another  shout. 

This  was  not  lost  on  the  Ohio.  She  evidently  put 
on  more  steam  !  and,  puffing  and  blowing,  began  to 
regain  her  advantage.  Then  battery  No.  2  was 
opened  on  the  Captain.  He  withstood  it  manfully 
for  a  time.  We  fell  fast  in  the  rear:  vexation  and 
disappointment  were  visible  on  the  countenances  of 
all,  and  a  second  shout  rung  like  a  peal  of  victory 
from  the  other  boat.  Even  this,  however,  moved 
not  our  commander,  though  it  was  a  hard  shot  to 
withstand  ;  but,  soon  after,  a  stentorian  voice, 
through  a  speaking  trumpet,  crossed  the  waters. 

”  Captain - ,  when  shall  we  say  you'll  be  in  at 

Albany  ?”  And  we  could  hear  the  rascals  laugh. 

Our  veteran’s  calmness  was  altogether  annihilated 
by  this  taunt ;  he  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and  the 
cause  was  soon  explained  by  a  more  violent  dashing 
of  the  wheels — then  he  raised  his  own  trumpet,  and 
mounting  the  wheelhouse,  roared  out,  prefacing  his 
speech  by  an  oath  that  would  have  sunk  a  moderate 
sized  steamer — 

”  Don’t  cry  before  you’re  hurt!  When  I  get  in,  Pll 
tell  ’em  ‘  spoke  the  Ohio  about  ten  miles  below  V  ”  Then 
turning  round,  he  doubled  his  fist,  and  exclaimed, 
“  By  —  — ,  we’ll  beat  ’em !” 

”  Now  came  the  tug  of  war !’’  Our  excitement 
amounted  almost  to  agony.  To  beat  was  all  we 
thought  of.  The  boiler’s  bursting  we  should  have 
laughed  at:  we  actually  counted  the  revolutions  of 
the  Ohio’s  wheels.  Away,  away  we  went,  both  the 
boats  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other.  Soon 
we  were  within  speaking  distance,  and  taunts  and 
sarcasms  were  bandied  from  deck  to  deck.  Now  it 
seemed,  as  if  we  could  jump  from  one  boat  to  the 
other. — The  foaming  eddies  from  the  dashing  wheels 
met  and  mingled  in  mad  tumult,  as  if  they  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  struggle :  now  one  boat  applauded  a 
a  witty  speech  from  one  of  its  own  party ;  now  a  roar 
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issued  from  its  rival  at  the  ans»ver.  But  the  vessels 
kept  side  by  side. 

We  vpere  both  to  stop  at - ,  and  our  Captain 

swore  he  would  get  in  first,  for  that  he  considered 
the  point  of  victory.  He  was  on  the  outside,  and 
therefore  had  disadvantages  to  contend  with  ;  but 
still  he  was  resolved.  When  within  a  few  miles  he 
stood  off  from  the  Ohio,  to  obtain  wider  space  for 
action.  His  aim  was  observed,  and  the  Ohio  steered 
closer  to  the  shore.  We  came  near  the  town;  inten¬ 
sity  of  interest  new  made  the  parties  still  as  death; 
almost  the  breathing  was  suspended ;  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  creaking  of  the  heavy  machinery  and 
the  dashing  of  the  wheels.  A  crowd  of  curious 
citizens  soon  lined  the  wharfs,  and  this  added  fuel  to 
the  flame.  The  Ohio  began  to  slacken,  sure  of  victory. 

“  Now,  Engineer,"  cried  our  Captain,  “  put  on  all 
she'll  bear!” 

We  went  like  lightning — towards  the  same  point 
without  rival.  Nearer — nearer  we  came  to  her  ! — 
closer — closer ! 

“  You'll  strike  us  I”  shouted  our  rival  Captain; 
“  Bear  off!" 

It  was  too  late ;  crack  we  came  together ;  our 
prow  struck  her  wheelhouse  before  we  turned  at  all. 
Then  there  was  a  crash  of  wood,  and  screams,  and 
outcries,  and  mad  shouts.  All  the  wheelhouse  of 
the  Ohio  was  torn  away,  and  we  went  up  triumph¬ 
antly  to  the  wharf. 

The  next  day  the  papers  were  unanimous,  that 

Captain - ought  to  be  tried  for  endangering  the 

lives  of  his  passengers. — New  England  Galaxy. 


SPORTS  OF  THE  BURMESE. 


The  people  atTavoy  have  their  wrestling  matches, 
in  which  the  Burmese  display  much  muscular 
strength,  and  no  small  degree  of  art.  They  also,  at 
certain  festivals,  have  their  men  of  “  the  fancy,  and 
the  pugilists  are  only  allowed  to  go  through  a 
limited  number  of  rounds,  so  that  they  are  seldom 
much  hurt ;  but  in  presence  of  the  golden  foot  they 
fight  more  violently.  The  Burmese  fence  with 
sticks  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  which  they  hold  with 
both  hands  near  the  middle.  They  fight  cocks  with 
artificial  spurs,  but  these  are  generally  made  of 
bone,  or  of  an  alligator’s  tooth,  or  even  of  human 
bone  if  the  parties  are  of  royal  extraction,  and  so 
shaped  as  to  resemble  the  natural  spur ;  and  they 
keep  in  jars,  apart  from  each  other,  many  fish  of  a 
small  species,  found  in  fresh  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting.  Each  party  lets  out  a  fish  into  a  basin, 
and  bets  are  laid  by  the  owners ;  the  fish  is  the 
“  plakat"  of  the  Siamese,  who  also  amuse  themselves 
by  exhibiting  these  puny  encounters.  Buflalo  fights 
are  occasionally  exhibited,  especially  after  harvest. 
I  was  present  at  one  Tavoy  before  the  ex-chief,  who 
o-ave  up  the  place,  and  had  relinquished  all  autho¬ 
rity.  The  party  which  accompanied  him  and  his 
family,  consisted  of  the  officers  of  the  British  de¬ 
tachment  ;  and  it  was  amusing  on  this  occasion,  to 
those  used  to  Indian  manners,  to  see  the  chief’s  wife 
w’alk  arm  in  arm  with  our  commanding  officer,  and 
to  remark  the  absence  of  all  absurd  shyness  in  the 
other  females.  The  concourse  of  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  amounted  to  several  thousands.  The  buffa¬ 
loes  were  backed  against  each  other  by  pairs,  in  the 
middle  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  crowd  ;  they  were 
directed  by  men  on  their  backs,  one  to  each.  The 
riders  dexterously  evaded  the  horns  of  the  animals 
when  they  happened  to  take  them  in  flank,  by  slip¬ 
ping  off,  and  then  mounting  again.  Very  few  of 


the  buflfaloes  would  remain  after  the  second  or  third 
round ;  and  as  they  rushed  through  the  crowd,  many 
persons  were  severely  hurt, —  Captain  Low’s  Account 
of  Tennasserim. 


Affection  of  Birds. — The  following  instance  of 
attachment  in  these  birds  (“swans)  has  recently  come 
under  my  observation.  A  pair  of  swans  had  been 
inseparable  companions  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  they  had  reared  three  broods  of  cygnets  : 
last  autumn  the  male  was  killed,  and  since  that  time 
the  female  has  separated  herself  from  all  society  with 
her  own  species ;  and  though  at  the  time  I  am 
writing  ('the  end  of  March^  the  breeding  season  for 
swans  is  far  advanced,  she  remains  in  the  same  state 
of  seclusion,  resisting  the  addresses  of  a  male  swan 
who  has  been  making  advances  towards  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  her,  either  driving  him  away,  or 
flying  from  him  whenever  he  comes  near  her.  How 
long  she  will  continue  in  her  present  state  of  widow¬ 
hood  I  know  not,  but  at  present  it  is  quite  evident 
that  she  has  not  forgotten  her  former  partner.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  circumstance  which  lately  hap¬ 
pened  at  Chalk  Farm,  near  Hampton.  A  man,  set 
to  watch  a  field  of  peas  which  had  been  much  preyed 
upon  by  pigeons,  shot  an  old  cock-pigeon  who  had 
long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  farm.  His  mate,  around 
whom  he  had  for  many  a  year  cooed,  and  nourished 
from  his  own  crop,  and  assisted  in  rearing  numerous 
young  ones,  immediately  settled  on  the  ground  by  his 
side,  and  showed  her  grief  in  the  most  expressive 
manner.  The  labourer  took  up  the  dead  bird  and 
tied  it  to  a  short  stake,  thinking  that  it  would  frighten 
away  the  other  depredators.  In  this  situation  how¬ 
ever  his  companion  did  not  forsake  him,  but  con¬ 
tinued,  day  after  day,  walking  slowly  round  the 
stick.  The  kind-hearted  wife  of  the  bailiff  of  the 
farm  at  last  heard  of  the  circumstance  and  imme¬ 
diately  went  to  afford  what  relief  she  could  to  the 
poor  bird.  She  told  me  that,  on  arriving  at  the  spot, 
she  found  the  hen  bird  much  exhausted,  and  that  she 
had  made  a  circular  beaten  track  round  the  dead  pi¬ 
geon,  making  now  and  then  a  little  spring  towards 
him.  On  the  removal  of  the  dead  bird,  the  hen  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dove  cot. 

*  Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves 

‘  That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night.’ 

Shakespeare. 

The  only  instance  I  have  met  with  in  which  the  hen- 
bird  has  not  the  chief  care  in  hatching  and  bringing 
up  the  young  is  in  the  case  of  the  emus  at  the  farm 
belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society  near  Kingston. 
A  pair  of  these  birds  have  now  five  young  ones  :  the 
female  at  different  times  dropped  nine  eggs  in  va¬ 
rious  places  in  the  pen  in  which  she  was  confined. 
These  were  collected  in  one  place  by  the  male,  who 
rolled  then  gently  and  carefully  along  with  his  beak. 
He  then  sat  upon  them  himself,  and  continued  to  do 
so  with  the  utmost  assiduity  for  nine  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  female  never  took  his  place,  nor  was 
he  ever  observed  to  leave  the  nest.  W  hen  the  young 
were  hatched  he  alone  took  charge  of  them,  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  ever  since,  the  female  not  appear¬ 
ing  to  notice  them  in  any  way.  On  reading  this 
anecdote,  many  persons  would  suppose  that  the  fe¬ 
male  emu  was  not  possessed  of  that  natural  aifection 
for  its  young  which  other  birds  have.  In  order  to 
rescue  it  from  this  supposition,  I  will  mention  that  a 
female  emu  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chiswick  lately  laid  some  eggs ;  and  as  there  was 
no  male  bird,  she  collected  them  together  herself, 
and  sat  upon  them. — Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural 
History. 
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GROUSE  SHOOTING  IN  SCOTLAND. 


We  left  Ballahulish  atOo’cloek  the  next 
morning,  but  not  till  we  had  made  those  in¬ 
quiries  from  the  landlord,  so  natural  to  a 
sportsman,  and  having  thus  ascertained  where 
we  were  likely  to  procure  some  good  shooting, 
we  retrogaded  in  some  degree,  and  in  about 
an  hour  reached  a  kind  of  valley  or  plain, 
(having  a  lad  for  our  guide)  which  after  all 
proved  a  very  bad  moor.  Upwards  of  an 
hour  elapsed  before  we  found  a  single  bird, 
and  indeed  so  much  disappointed  did  I  feel 
myself,  that  I  should  have  removed  to  some 
other  quarter  had  I  not  been  convinced  from 
evidence  sufficiently  strong,  (droppings)  that 
game  was  certainly  at  no  great  distance,  At 
length  my  pointers  drew,  and  I  soon  became 
convinced  that  I  had  an  old  cock  running  be¬ 
fore  me — he  ultimately  rose  out  of  distance — 
but  \not  to  escape  ;  for  though  I  could  not 
reach  him  with  my  fowling-piece,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  pursued  by  a  hawk,  which  I  had 
not  before  observed.  The  chase  did  not  last 
long  :  the  bird  of  prey  rose  above  his  victim, 
and  drawing  his  wings  close  to  his  side, 
darted  upon  him  with  almost  inconceivable 
impetuosity.  He  struck  the  bird,  and  the 
feathers  flew  from  its  back  in  abundance  ; 
but  it  did  not  immediately  come  to  the  ground, 
yet  its  flight  was  thus  impeded,  and  another 
stroke  brought  it  down  to  rise  no  more.  1 
approached  with  the  intention  of  shooting 
the  hawk,  but  he  would  not  allow  me  to  come 
sufficiently  near  for  the  purpose.  At  length 
I  managed  to  bag  a  brace  of  grouse,  after 
which  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  heath  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  little  refreshment. 
That  accomplished,  we  again  set  forward, 
and  killed  another  bird,  when,  placing  our¬ 
selves  under  the  direction  of  our  Highland 
guide,  we  desired  him  to  take  us  the  nearest 
way  to  Glencoe. 

The  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  the 
day  was  far  spent  before  we  reached  the 
very  spot  whence  we  had  set  out.  We  de¬ 
termined  however,  to  pass  on,  and  therefore 
crossed  the  ferry  of  Ballahulish,  and  proceeded 
along  a  very  good  road  for  Glencoe.  As  you 
approach  this  vale  or  pass,  celebrated  for  the 
massacre  already  mentioned,  the  road  winds 
round  the  bottom  of  stupendous  and  craggy 
mountains  ;  while  the  opening  into  Glencoe 
itself  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  in¬ 
describable  sensations,  arising  not  so  much 
perhaps  from  the  recollection  of  the  deeds  of 
blood  *  which  were  here  perpetrated,  as  from 


*  The  last  man  to  submit  to  William  III.  was  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Glencoe.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
he  applied  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  William,  who 
refused,  as  not  being  a  civil  magistrate,  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  oaths  ;  but  despatched  him  in  haste  with  an 
earnest  recommendation  to  the  Sheriff  of  Argyle, 


the  unusual  and  even  appalling  aspect  which 
presents  itself  to  the  almost  terrified  stranger. 


From  the  snows  and  other  interruptions  which  he 
met  with  on  the  road,  the  day  prescribed  for  sub¬ 
mission  had  elapsed  before  he  reached  Inverary,  the 
county  town.  The  benefit  of  the  indemnity  was 
strictly  forfeited  ;  the  sheriff  was  moved,  however, 
by  his  tears  and  entreaties,  to  receive  his  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance,  and  to  certify  the  unavoidable  cause  of  his 
delay.  But  his  oath  was  industriously  suppressed 
by  the  advice  particularly  of  Stair,  the  President ; 
the  certificate  was  erased  from  the  list  presented  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  it  appears  that  an  extensive 
combination  was  formed  for  his  destruction.  The 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  he  had  plundered, 
and  whose  temporising  advice  he  had  betrayed  to 
Government,  was  inured  to  the  most  atrocious  mas¬ 
sacres  by  the  execution  of  letters  of  fire  and  sword 
against  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  whose  estates  and 
titles  he  had  formerly  usurped.  Dalrymple,  the 
secretary,  had  imbibed  the  bloody  spirit  of  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  administration,  and  instigated  by  Breadalbane’s 
resentment,  he  expressed  the  most  savage  joy  at  an 
opportunity  to  extirpate  a  thievish  clan.  They  per¬ 
suaded  William  that  Glencoe  was  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  pacification  of  the  highlands.  Perhaps  they 
concealed  the  circumstance  that  he  had  applied 
within  due  timeforthe  oaths  to  Government  and  had 
received  them  since.  But  they  procured  instructions 
signed,  and  for  their  greater  security,  countersigned 
by  the  King  himself,  to  proceed  to  military  execu¬ 
tion  against  such  rebels  as  had  rejected  the  indem¬ 
nity,  and  had  refused  to  submit  on  assurance  of  their 
lives.  As  these  instructions  were  found  insufficient, 
they  obtained  an  additional  order,  signed,  and  also 
countersigned  by  the  King,  that  if  Glencoe  and  his 
clan  could  be  separated  from  the  rest,  it  would  be  a 
proper  vindication  of  public  justice  to  extirpate  that 
sect  of  thieves.  But  the  directions  'given  by  Dal¬ 
rymple  far  exceeded  even  the  King’s  instructions. 
In  his  letters  to  the  commander-in-chief,  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  cold  and  long  nights  of  winter,  as  the 
season  fittest  for  execution,  when  the  Highlanders 
could  not  escape  to  their  hills  with  their  wives  and 
children  ;  and  when  without  protection  from  houses 
the  human  constitution  was  unable  to  survive,  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  other  clans  in  Lochaber,  by  their 
timely  submission,  had  disappointed  his  vengeance, 
directed  with  the  local  knowledge  which  he  derived 
from  Breadalbane,  that  the  Pass  to  Glencoe  should 
be  securely  guarded  ;  and  exhorted  even  the  subor¬ 
dinate  officers  to  be  sudden  and  secret  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  plan,  and  not  to  trouble  the  Government 
with  prisoners,  nor  to  destroy  the  cattle,  nor  houses, 
which  might  render  the  people  desperate,  unless  the 
whole  clan  were  utterly  extirpated.  Such  atrocious 
sentiments,  uttei-ed  as  usual  with  an  ardent  zeal  for 
public  service,  were  communicated  to  the  officers 
with  full  effect. 

Glencoe  assured  of  an  indemnity,  had  remained  at 
home,  unmolested  for  a  month,  when  a  detachment 
arrived  from  Fort  William,  under  Campbell  of  Glen- 
lyon,  whose  niece  was  married  to  one  of  his  sons. 
The  soldiers  were  received  on  assurance  of  peace 
and  friendship,  and  were  quartered  among  the  in- 
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As  we  enter  Glencoe,  the  appearance  is  still 
more  dreary,  more  barren,  and  even  more 


habitants  of  the  sequestered  vale.  Their  commander 
enjoyed  for  a  fortnight  the  daily  hospitality  of  his 
nephew’s  table.  They  had  passed  the  evening  at 
cards  together,  and  the  officers  were  to  dine  with 
his  father  the  next  day.  Their  orders  arrived  that 
night  to  attack  their  defenceless  hosts  while  asleep 
at  midnight,  and  not  to  suffer  a  man  under  the  age 
of  70  to  escape  their  sw^ords.  From  some  suspicious 
circumstances  the  sons  were  impressed  with  a  sud¬ 
den  apprehension  of  danger,  and  discovered  their 
approach,  but  before  they  could  alarm  their  father, 
the  massacre  spread  through  the  whole  vale.  Be¬ 
fore  the  break  of  day,  a  party,  entering  as  friends, 
shot  Glencoe  as  he  rose  from  his  bed.  His  wife  was 
stript  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  with 
their  teeth  from  her  fingers,  and  she  expired  next 
morning  with  horror  and  grief.  Nine  men  were 
bound  and  deliberately  shot  at  Glenlyon’s  quarters ; 
his  landord  was  shot  by  his  orders,  and  a  young  boy 
who  clung  to  his  knees  for  protection,  was  stabbed 
to  death.  At  another  part  of  the  vale  the  inhabitants 
were  shot  whilst  sitting  round  their  fires  ;  women 
perished  with  their  children  in  their  arms  ;  an  old 
man  of  eighty  was  put  to  the  sw’ord  ;  another,  who 
escaped  to  a  house  for  concealment  was  burnt  alive. 
Thirty-eight  persons  were  inhumanly  murdered  by 
their  inmates  and  guests.  The  rest  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  musquetry,  escaped  to  the  hills,  and  were 
preserved  from  destruction  by  a  tempest  that  added 
to  the  horrors  of  the  night.  While  the  end  of  the 
Glen  was  guarded  by  Duncanson,  with  a  detachment 
from  Fort  William,  Hamilton,  the  Colonel,  to  whom 
the  superintendence  of  the  whole  was  intrusted,  had 
advanced  with  400  men  to  secure  the  eastern  en¬ 
trance,  and  to  complete  the  massacre  j  but  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  night,  he  was  retarded  beyond 
the  appointed  hour.  When  he  entered  the  Glen  at 
noon,  an  old  man  was  the  only  victim  that  remained. 
But  the  carnage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  deso¬ 
lation,  The  cattle  were  driven  off  or  destroyed. 
The  houses,  to  fulfil  Dalrymple’s  instructions,  were 
burnt  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  women  and  children, 
stript  naked,  were  left  to  explore  their  way  to  some 
remote  and  friendly  habitation,  or  to  perish  in  the 
snows. 

The  outcry  against  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was 
not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  by  the  industry  of  the 
Jacobites,  it  resounded  with  every  aggravation 
through  Europe.  Whether  the  inhuman  rigour,  or 
the  perfidious  execution  of  the  orders  were  consider¬ 
ed,  each  part  of  the  bloody  transaction  discovered  a 
deliberate,  treacherous,  and  impolitic  cruelty,  from 
which  the  King  himself  was  not  altogether  exempt. 
Instead  of  the  terror  which  it  was  meant  to  inspire 
the  horror  and  universal  execration  which  it  excited, 
rendered  the  Highlanders  irreconcilable  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  government  justly  odious  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  His  friends  endeavoured,  by  the  plea  of  in¬ 
advertence  and  haste,  to  transfer  the  blame  to  his 
ministers  ;  and  his  ministers  were  equally  earnest 
to  vindicate  the  orders  as  strictly  legal  ;  or  as  analo¬ 
gous  to  letters  of  fire  and  sword,  which  the  Privy 
Council  had  been  accustomed  to  grant.  But  when 
a  second  order,  signed  and  countersigned  by  the 
King  with  such  unusual  precaution,  is  combined  with 
the  impunity  which  his  ministers  enjoyed,  no  doubt 
can  remain  that,  however  the  execution  might  exceed 
his  intentions,  the  measure  was  not  concerted  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  and  previous  consent.  No  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  at  the  time,  no  punishment  was 


frightful.  There  is  a  small  river  runs  down 
the  valley,  if  indeed  that  can  he  called  a  val¬ 
ley  which  impresses  more  the  idea  of  an  im¬ 
mense  solitary  pass  or  ravine,  where  all  seems 
desolation.  The  pass  is  very  narrow,  but 
this  is  caused  by  the  high  and  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  on  each  side,  which  rise  so  abruptly  as 
to  produce  a  sort  of  awful  twilight  even  at 
noon  day.  Glencoe  presents  mountain,  val¬ 
ley,  and  water ;  and  yet  the  general  picture 
far  from  producing  pleasing  sensations,  can 
scarcely  be  contemplated  without  horror. 
There  is  an  awful  sublimity  in  the  altitude 
and  abruptness  of  the  craggy  mountains  ;  but 
as  a  sameness  and  continuity  are  presented 
throughout,  the  eye,  in  wandering  over  ascene 
where  the  forms  are  similar,  where  the  ob¬ 
jects  present  a  terrific  uniformity,  where  all 
is  dreary,  desolate,  and  barren,  and  where  a 
dense  and  heavy  gloom  pervades  the  whole, 
produces  something  more  than  irksome  sensa¬ 
tions,  an  impression  which  language  can  but 
faintly  image  to  the  mind.  Yet,  desolate  as 
Glencoe  may  appear,  that  hardy  mountaineer, 
the  goat,  is  seen  dotted  here  and  there  on  its 
black  and  appalling  crags  ;  while  the  chilling 
horror  of  the  place  is  increased  by  the  shrill 
screaming  of  the  eagle,  which  maybe  seen 
hovering  over  the  dark  rocks  which  form  his 
abode. 

About  the  middle  of  this  solitary  glen  a 
human  habitation  presents  itself,  and  some¬ 
what  relieves  that  uniform  and  appalling  con¬ 
tinuity  which  would  otherwise  prevail  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  in  appearance  a 
superior  Highland  cottage,  and  we  entered 
without  hesitation  fatigued  as  we  were  by  our 
exertions,  as  well  as  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  most  extraordinary  landscape  that  was 
ever  offered  to  my  observation  ;  extraordinary 
from  its  magnitude  of  horror,  from  its  extent 
of  dreariness,  as  well  as  for  that  predominant 
feature  of  gloom  which  so  pre-eminently  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Glencoe. 

We  were  received  with  cheerful  civility 
by  Betty  Campbell,  who  ushered  us  into  her 
best  apartment,  and  set  before  us  a  large 
bowl  of  goat’s  milk,  and  such  other  refresh¬ 
ments  as  her  house  afforded.  This  was  the 
first  time  we  had  been  presented  with  this 
beverage,  which  was  not  so  palateable  (to  me 
at  least)  as  milk  from  the  cow  ;  but  the  rocky 
and  sterile  character  of  the  neighbourhood, 
though  it  afforded  sufficient  shrubs  for  the 
support  of  goats,  was  not  calculated  for  graz¬ 
ing;  of  this  its  appearance  was  a  striking 
proof.  Yet,  after  I  had  converted  the  goats 
milk  into  toddy ^  it  formed  a  very  refreshing 
and  indeed  a  very  pleasant  beverage. 

inflicted  afterwards,  on  the  authors  of  the  massacre. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  the  office’-s  most 
active  in  the  execution  were  preferred.  The  best 
and  perhaps  the  just  explanation  of  the  transaction  is, 
that  William  III.,  beset  with  ministers  inured  to  the 
sanguinary  measures  of  the  former  government,  was 
betrayed  for  once  into  an  act  of  cruelty  inconsistent 
with  his  character,  and  with  the  mild  and  merciful 
tenor  of  his  reign. 
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Night  was  drawing  on  apace,  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  our  present  accommodations  were 
tolerably  comfortable,  we  very  soon  came  to 
the  resolution  of  remaining  here  for  the  night. 
We  turned  out,  however,  to  take  another  view 
of  the  solitary  glen  ;  for  though  the  prospect 
which  it  presents,  is  not  pleasing,  nor  the 
emotions  which  it  awakens  soothing,  yet  there 
is  sufficient  to  interest  curiosity,  particularly 
as  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  seems  so 
much  in  character  with  the  atrocious  deed, 
which  must  for  ever  distinguish  Glencoe  from 
every  other  part  of  the  Highlands ;  and  in 
fact  increase  that  repugnant  and  appalling 
sensation,  which  the  very  contemplation  of  the 
place  cannot  fail  to  produce.  On  turning  the 
corner  of  the  house,  our  attention  was  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  three 
eagles,  which  from  the  surrounding  stillness, 
appeared  like  statues  or  images.  They  did 
not  stir,  and,  after  a  few  moments  considera¬ 
tion,  1  returned  into  the  house  for  my  gun. 
The  woman  seeing  me  in  much  haste  and 
anxiety,  enquired  what  was  the  matter,  and 
on  being  informed,  said  that  the  birds  were 
young  ones  which  had  been  taken  from  nests 
in  the  rocks,  and  were  each  of  them  secured 
by  a  cord.  This  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
business:  I  had  been  anxious  to  get  a.shot 
at  an  eagle  ever  since  I  had  seen  those  hover¬ 
ing  near  Ben  Nevis  already  mentioned,  and 
but  for  Betty  Campbell,  I  should  certainly 
have  shot  one  or  more  of  her  eaglets,  without 
the  least  consideration.  But  these  birds  are 
not  easily  shot ;  near  approach  to  them,  unless 
by  accident,  is  impracticable — they  are  for 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  carefully  keep  at  a 
distance,  not  only  from  the  habitations,  but 
the  presence,  of  man  ;  of  this  I  was  afterwards 
abundantly  convinced. 

The  eaglets  in  question  had  been  taken  from 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glencoe, 
and  though  they  in  general  avoid  the  contact 
of  man,  yet  it  seems,  when  their  young  are 
in  danger,  they  will  boldly  approach  a  single 
individual,  and  perhaps  endanger  his  life, 
and  on  this  account,  whenever  a  nest  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  an  accessible  situation,  more  than 
one  person'is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  young,  viz.,  one  to  secure  the  eaglets 
the  other  to  keep  off  the  parent  birds.*  There 
is  seldom  more  than  two  eaglets  in  one  nest, 
and  frequently  but  one  ;  nor  does  it  often  hap¬ 
pen  they  are  at  all  approachable.  Their  habita¬ 
tions  being  generally  formed  in  some  inacces¬ 
sible  cliff  of  the  rock,  and  often  shielded  from 
the  weather  by  jutting  crags  that  hangover 


*  A  peasant  resolved  to  rob  the  nest  of  an  eagle, 
which  had  built  on  a  small  island  in  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Killarney,  and  for  that  purpose  he  stripped, 
and  swam  to  the  island,  while  the  old  ones  were 
away,  and  robbing  the  nest  of  the  young,  he  was 
preparing  to  return  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a  string ; 
but  while  he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  the 
old  eagles  returned,  and  missing  their  young,  quickly 
fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  re¬ 
sistance,  despatched  him  with  their  beaks  and  talons. 


it.  Sometimes  however,  it  is  wholly  exposed 
to  the  wind,  as  ivell  sideways  as  above,  for 
the  nest  itself  is  nearly  flat,  though  built  with 
great  labour. 

The  three  young  eaglets  belonging  to  Betty 
Campbell,  or  rather  to  her  husband,  were 
fastened  each  by  a  separate  cord,  tied  round 
one  of  their  legs,  and  the  birds  were  placed  at 
a  short  distance,  so  that  they  could  not  reach 
each  other.  I  seated  myself  on  a  stone,  just 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  largest  of  the  three, 
while  my  pointers  took  a  more  respectful  sta¬ 
tion  from  these  kings  of  the  feathered  creation ; 
they  stood  at  the  distance  of  a  dozen  yards  or 
more,  and  though  I  called  them,  they  an¬ 
swered  by  that  sort  of  movement  of  the  tail, 
and  expression  of  countenance,  which  clearly 
indicated  they  were  labouring  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  fear — in  fact,  they  viewed  these 
terrible  creatures  as  dangerous  companions, 
and  therefore  kept  at  a  distance  which  would 
insure  safety. 

These  particular  birds  had  been  taken  out 
of  separate  nests,  and  were  of  three  different 
kinds.  That  near  which  I  had  seated  myself 
was  a  beautiful  specimen,  about  two-thirds 
grown,  and  appeared  to  be  of  that  kind  deno¬ 
minated  the  golden  eagle  ;  which  in  length, 
we  are  told,  is  three  feet;  the  extent  of  its 
wings  seven  feet  four  inches ;  the  bill  is  three 
inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour;  and 
the  eye  of  a  hazel  colour.  The  head  and  neck 
are  clothed  with  narrow^  sharp-pointed  fea¬ 
thers,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  bordered 
with  tawney.  The  whole  body,  above  as  well 
as  below,  is  of  a  dark  brown ;  and  the  feathers 
of  the  back  are  finely  clouded  with  a  darker 
shade  of  the  same  colour.  The  wings  reach 
to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  of  a  deep 
brown,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with 
an  obscure  ash  colour.  The  legs  are  yellow, 
short,  and  very  strong.  The  toes  are  armed 
with  formidable  claws. 

Another  was  the  common  brown  kind  and 
tethered ;  and  on  the  left,  at  about  the  same 
distance,  there  was  a  full-fledged  specimen 
of  the  rough-footed  eagle,  which  was  feathered 
down  to  the  toes ;  but  these  were  not  so  large 
as  the  golden  eaglet.  These  birds  were  thus 
kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  the  woman  made  inquiries 
of  us  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conveying  them 
to  London,  or  some  large  town  or  place  where 
a  customer  was  likely  to  be  met  with.  I  re¬ 
gretted  that,  in  this  respect,  I  was  unable  to 
render  Betty  Campbell  the  least  service.  The 
year  before  they  were  able  to  procure  only 
one  bird,  but  were  fortunate  enough  to  sell  it 
for  five  pounds  to  some  Tourist  who  happened 
to  pass  through  Glencoe. 

Previously  to  visiting  this  country  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  eagles 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Highlands ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  wildest 
and  most  mountainous  parts,  where  they  may 
be  constantly  seen,  as  they  appear  for  ever  on 
the  wing,  and  at  an  immense  height.  There 
is  something  peculiarly  unpleasing  in  the 
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noise  or  scrcaniing  of  these  birds,  whicli  is 
rendered  still  more  disagreeable  from  the  ac¬ 
companying  gloom  and  solitude,  amidst  which 
it  is  generally  uttered.  It  resembles,  in  some 
degree,  the  loud  noise  emitted  by  the  peacock ; 
but  is  harsher  and  more  shrill  ;  and  seems 
altogether  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a  creature  that  lives  by  rapine.  Of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  (we  are  told),  the  eagle  flies  the  highest ; 
and  thence  the  ancients  have  given  him  the 
name  of  the  bird  of  Heaven.  Of  all  others 
also,  he  is  said  to  have  the  quickest  eye  ;  but 
his  sense  ol  smelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  vulture ;  and  he  therefore  never  pursues 
but  in  sight ;  and  when  he  has  seized  his 
prey  he  stoops  from  his  height,  as  if  to  exa¬ 
mine  its  weight,  always  laying  it  on  the 
ground  before  he  carries  it  off’.  As  far  as 
relates  to  the  high  flying  of  the  eagle,  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  are  perfectly 
correct,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  obser¬ 
vation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  flight  is 
very  slow,  much  resembling  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  buzzard,  and  hence  I  am  induced  to 
suppose,  that,  like  that  bird,  in  seeking  his 
prey,  he  is  rather  a  prowler  than  a  pursuer ; 
that  he  takes  it  more  by  surprise  than  pur¬ 
suit  ;  at  all  events,  he  could  not,  when  flying, 
overtake  a  grouse,  or  scarcely  any  other  bird; 
but  he  would  of  course  find  no  difficulty  in 
seizing  a  lamb,  a  kid,  or  any  quadruped 
which  he  was  able  to  carry  away.* 

From  enquiries  which  I  made  in  Glencoe 
and  at  other  place,  as  well  as  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  eagle  being 
able  to  carry  away  young  lambs  or  kids ;  but 
in  doing  this  he  requires  an  eminence  from 
which  to  rise.  His  wing  is  uncommonly 
powerful,  and  the  bird  altogether  seems  very 
elastic,  muscular,  and  remarkably  strong; 
but  as  his  pinions  are  of  great  extent  and  his 
legs  short,  he  is  unable  to  rise  from  the  level 
ground  with  any  weight,  not  being  fitted  by 
nature  to  take  a  sufficient  spring  upwards, 
so  that  in  striking,  his  wings  may  be  clear  of 
the  ground  :  however,  to  use  the  language  of 
Betty  Campbell,  ‘  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the 
wind  under  his  wings,  he  will  fly  away  with 
a  young  lamb  or  a  young  kid  with  great  ease.^ 
An  instance  is  recorded  of  two  children 
having  been  borne  off’  by  eagles  in  Scotland; 
but  fortunately,  it  is  said,  they  received  no 
hurt  by  the  way ;  and  the  birds  being  pursued, 
the  children  were  restored  unhurt  out  of  the 
nests  to  their  affrighted  parents.  Now  all 
this  may  appear  well  enough  on  paper — it 
may  amuse  the  credulous,  and  form  an  inte¬ 
resting  story  for  the  nursery;  but  it  is  not 
true.  Admitting  that  the  eagles  could  have 
carried  away  the  children,  the  latter  must 
have  been  dreadfully  lacerated,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  killed. 


*  In  order  to  extirpate  these  pernicious  birds, 
there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  entitles 
any  person  that  kills  an  eagle,  to  a  hen  out  of  every 
house  in  the  parish  in  which  the  plunderer  is  killed. 
—Mayor. 


On  the  island  of  Vacrbe  (says  M.  Boie, 
in  his  Tour  in  Norway)  there  are  in  winter  an 
extraordinary  number  of  eagles.  They  are  at 
this  season  (winter)  quite  a  nuisance,  as  the 
inhabitants  cannot  venture,  on  their  account, 
to  suffer  the  cattle  to  leave  the  stable.  One 
of  these  eagles  once  attacked  an  old  man 
upon  the  beach,  and,  having  entangled  its 
claws  in  his  Jacket,  was  taken.  In  order  to 
deliver  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from 
these  ravenous  guests,  they  build  small  stone 
huts,  in  which  only  a  small  opening  is  left, 
alter  the  hunter  has  concealed  himself  in  it 
before  day-break.  The  bait,  a  dead  animal, 
or  only  a  piece  of  meat,  is  fastened  to  a  rope, 
which  may  be  drawn  in  from  the  hut,  and 
this  is  done  as  soon  as  the  bird  has  pounced 
upon  his  expected  prey.  This  motion  of  the 
bait  makes  the  eagle  still  more  eager;  it  fixes 
its  talons  still  deeper,  and  is  at  last  drawn 
quite  into  the  hut  and  killed.  In  this  manner, 
a  single  boy,  last  summer,  caught  six-and- 
twenty  eagles,  which  may  give  some  idea  of 
their  number.  Probably,  the  great  flocks  of 
the  white  alpine  partridge  (ptarmigan  most 
likely)  came  there  to  remain  in  the  winter  in 
such  northern  latitudes,  for  all  the  sea-fowl 
that  breed  here,  except  a  few  gulls,  have 
already  disappeared.^' 

Colonel  Thornton  remarks  that  his  falconer 
attempted  to  train  the  eagle  for  the  chace, 
but  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  principally 
on  account,  as  the  Colonel  seems  to  say,  of 
his  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  on  the  fist. 
There  is  another  more  powerful  objection — an 
insurmountable  obstacle,  namely,  his  flight, 
which  is  too  slow  for  winged  game.  He  may 
be  swift  enough  for  quadrupeds  ;  and  authors 
inform  us,  that  the  eagle  was  anciently  used 
in  the  East  for  falconry ;  he  was  trained,  no 
doubt,  to  fly  at  the  stag  or  the  antelope  ;  and 
is  perhaps  still  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
some  parts  of  the  world. 

The  eagle  has  been  generally  considered  by 
mankind  to  bear  the  same  dominion  over  the 
birds  which  has  been,  almost  universally,  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  lion  over  quadrupeds.  The 
celebrated  Bufl'on,  taking  up  the  idea,  is  also 
of  opinion  that  they  have  many  points  of 
resemblance:  —  “Magnanimity  (he  says)  is 
equally  conspicuous  in  both  ;  they  despise 
the  small  animals,  and  disregard  their  in¬ 
sults.  It  is  only  after  a  series  of  provocations, 
after  being  teased  with  the  harsh  notes  of  the 
raven  or  the  magpie,  that  the  eagle  deter¬ 
mines  to  punish  their  temerity  or  their  inso¬ 
lence  with  death.'’  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  eagle  and  the  raven  are  seen  inha¬ 
biting  the  same  mountain,  if  not  in  the 
greatest  harmony,  at  least  without  molesting 
each  other.  They  are  both  birds  of  prey,  and 
ravenous  birds  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  to 
interfere  or  meddle  with  each  other ;  and  as 
to  the  magpie,  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in 
those  mountainous,  rocky  and  frightful  soli¬ 
tudes,  where  the  eagle  is  to  be  found. 
During  our  progress  through  the  Iligtdands 
of  Scotland,  I  repeatedly  saw  the  raven,  the 
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eagle  and  the  Royston  crow  upon  the  same 
mountain  ;  but  I  never  saw  them  attempt  to 
quarrel,  though  they  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  each  other.  Yet,  in  contradiction 
to  this,  BulFon  asserts  that  the  eagle,  “  like 
the  lion,  is  solitary,  the  inhabitant  of  a  desert 
over  which  he  reigns  supreme,  excluding  all 
the  other  birds  from  his  silent  domain.  It  is 
more  uncommon,  perhaps,  (he  continues)  to 
see  two  pairs  of  eagles  in  the  same  tract  of 
mountain,  than  two  families  of  lions  in  the 
same  part  of  the  forest.  They  separate  from 
each  other  at  such  wide  intervals  as  to  afford 
ample  range  for  subsistence  ;  and  esteem  the 
value  and  extent  of  their  dominion  to  consist 
in  the  abundance  of  the  prey  with  which  it  is 
replenished/'  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
I  must  oppose  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  facts.  I  one  morning,  not  far  from  the  top 
of  Loch  Lomond,  saw  seven  eagles,  hovering 
over  the  very  same  mountain,  and  I  many 
times  saw  more  than  two  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  each  other. 

Without  doubt  Buffon  contributed  essenti¬ 
ally  towards  our  knowledge  of  natural  history  ; 
still  he  wrote  much  from  hearsay,  and  pub¬ 
lished  fanciful  theories,  the  offspring  of  his 
own  prolific  brain,  but  which,  however,  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  experience.  In  this  same 
spirit  he  remarks,  “  The  eyes  of  the  eagle 
have  the  glare  of  those  of  the  lion,  and  are 
nearly  of  the  same  colour ;  the  organs  of 
sound  are  equally  powerful,  and  the  cry 
equally  terrible."  So  far  from  this,  the  eyes 
of  the  eagle  are  keen  and  piercing,  but  by  no 
means  resemble  the  deadly  glare  so  remark¬ 
able  in  the  eye  of  an  angry  lion,  for  when 
this  animal  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  his  eyes 
are  dull  and  heavy.  Nor  can  I  admit  that 
the  shrill  scream  of  the  eagle  is  as  powerful, 
or  half  as  terrible,  as  the  deep,  tremendous 
roar  of  the  lion.  In  fact,  in  my  excursions, 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  inaccuracies  of  naturalists  ;  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  that  though  we  have  made  consi¬ 
derable  progress  in  the  history  of  animals,  we 
have  still  much  to  learn  on  the  subject ;  and 
that  of  all  publications,  nothing  is  more 
wanted  than  a  natural  history,  written  as 
much  as  possible  from  personal  observation, 
instead  of  those  productions  from  the  closet, 
whieh  have  been  chiefly  put  together  by 
writers  who  scarcely  knew  one  bird  from 
another. 

In  the  year  1737,  it  is  recorded,  that  a  boy 
more  than  two  years  old  was  carried  off  by  an 
eagle,  in  the  parish  of  Norderhongs  in  Nor¬ 
way  ;  while  the  child  was  running  from  the 
house  to  his  parents  who  were  at  work  in  a 
field  at  no  great  distance  ;  the  bird  of  prey,  it 
is  said,  pounced  upon  him,  and  flew  off  with 
him  in  the  sight  of  his  distracted  parents,  who 
beheld  their  child  dragged  away,  and  all  their 
efforts  to  prevent  it  were  in  vain.  Anderson, 
in  his  History  of  Iceland,  says,  that  “  in 
that  island  children  of  four  or  five  years 
of  age  have  been  sometimes  taken  away  by 
them.”  I  do  not  believe  a  single  word  of  all 


this ;  nor  was  there  an  eagle  ever  seen  in 
Europe,  or  in  all  probability  in  the  world, 
half  strong  enough  to  carry  away  a  child  two 
years  of  age.  Munchausens  live  in  many 
countries ! 

The  recorded  accounts  of  the  longevity  of 
this  bird  seem  more  probable.  One  that  died 
at  Vienna,  we  are  told,  had  been  in  confine¬ 
ment  above  one  hundred  years.  Their  power 
of  sustaining  abstinence  from  food  is  equally 
remarkable;  an  eagle  that  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  gentleman  of  Conway  in  Carnaer- 
vonshire,  was,  from  the  neglect  of  a  servant, 
kept  without  food  for  three  weeks.  All  pre¬ 
dacious  birds  (and  perhaps  predacious  qua¬ 
drupeds  also)  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are 
capable  of  sustaining  abstinence  for  much 
more  than  an  ordinary  period  :  their  food  is 
precarious  ;  when  they  have  secured  a  victim 
they  gorge  to  repletion,  and  seldom  go  again 
in  quest  of  prey  till  they  are  forced  to  it  by 
the  imperious  calls  of  appetite. 

The  largest  of  the  three  eaglets  in  Glenco 
was  complete  in  his  plumage,  and  formed  in 
appearance  a  striking  contrast  with  those 
which  are  met  with  in  exhibitions,  where, 
from  close  confinement,  and  being  forced  into 
a  mode  of  life  so  repugnant  to  natural 
habits,  the  eagle  droops,  loses  his  feathers, 
and  sinks  into  insignificance,  compared  with 
his  species  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

After  satisfying  our  curiosity  by  twenty 
minutes’  contemplation  of  the  eaglets,  we 
again  entered  the  house,  intending  to  pass 
the  night  in  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
the  valley  of  death  ;  but  the  birth-place,  if 
we  are  to  believe  what  has  been  vt^ritten  on 
the  subject,  of  Ossian.  The  room  which 
Betty  Campbell  appropriated  for  our  accom¬ 
modation  was  better  fitted  up  than  similar 
apartments  in  many  of  the  Highland  cot¬ 
tages  ;  and  that  it  w’as  intended  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  travellers  and  tourists,  was 
evident  from  several  circumstances,  particu¬ 
larly  from  that  convenient  article  a  bell,  the 
pull  of  which  was  formed  of  the  foot  of  a 
stag.  A  broad  sword,  among  other  things, 
ornamented  the  apartment ;  it  was  of  modern 
workmanship,  of  Birmingham  manufacture 
most  likely :  at  all  events,  it  was  not  an 
Andrea  Ferrara. 

Before  we  retired  to  rest  w'e  went  out  to 
take  a  nocturnal  peep  at  this  doubly  som- 
brous  valley ;  it  was  ten  o’clock,  the  night 
was  fine ;  yet  the  general  character  of  the 
scene  is  always  appalling;  when  I  looked 
down  the  glen  through  the  thick  gloom,  and 
marked  the  dark  shadows  of  the  craggy  and 
projecting  rocks,  I  confess  I  felt  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  shudder,  as,  by  a  little  stretch  of 
fancy,  I  could  almost  have  supposed  that  I 
beheld  the  spirits  of  the  murdered  High¬ 
landers  assuming  terrific  forms,  and  moving 
grimly  amidst  the  lengthened  shadows  of  the 
valley  ! 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  apart¬ 
ment  was  tolerably  wxll  fitted  up ;  the 
beds  had  a  neat  appearance  ;  and,  in- 
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stead  of  feathers,  were  stuffed,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  with  heath,  stripped  from  the  stalk, 
which  is  probably  in  general  use  through¬ 
out  the  Highlands  for  the  same  purpose ; 
two  good  blankets  were  laid  on  each  bed, 
sheets  were  out  of  the  question ;  I  rolled  myself 
in  these  and  lay  down,  but  I  could  not  sleep 
— my  position  became  uneasy,  and  I  tried 

another.  My  friend  F - had  been  snoring 

for  some  minutes,  when  he  suddenly  awoke, 
and  raising  himself  up,  in  a  low  voice  asked 
if  I  had  heard  nothing  at  the  window  ?  and 
this  interrogatory  was  immediately  followed 
by  “Is  your  gun  loaded?'^  I  sprung  up, 
seized  my  gun,  and  darted  to  the  window, 
not,  I  candidly  acknowledge,  without  alarm. 
But  all  was  quiet ;  and  on  looking  through 
the  window  I  beheld  nothing  but  the  deep 
shadows  of  night  reflecting  the  forms  of  the 
dark  and  juttingcrags  which  immediately  faced 
me.  A. single  moment's  reflection  indeed  would 
have  convinced  me  that  all  was  right,  as  my 
two  pointers  were  lying  beside  the  bed,  and 
would  unquestionably  have  given  me  notice 
of  any  hostile  approach. 

I  again  folded  the  blankets  round  me  and 

lay  down  ;  my  friend  F -  snored,  and  I 

tried  to  sleep.  I  was  weary,  and  yet  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep  fled  from  my  embraces.  I  tumbled 
about;  but  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
very  heavy  hours,  1  sunk  into  a  sort  of  per¬ 
turbed  slumber,  from  which  I  awoke  athalf-past 
four.  I  rose  with  a  determination  of  ascend¬ 
ing  the  hills,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  an 
eagle.  I  awoke  my  companion  from  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep,  we  dressed  ourselves,  turned 
out,  and  as  the  mountains  are  uncommonly 
steep  in  these  parts,  we  devoted  a  few 
minutes  to  the  selection  of  a  convenient 
avenue  by  which  we  might  ascend  to  their 
summits. 

I  observed  an  eagle  fly  from  one  of  the 
crags  as  we  ascended,  but  he  was  at  too  great 
a  distance  for  the  object  I  had  in  view.  The 
ascent  was  very  laborious,  and  we  sat  down 
to  rest  several  times  before  we  reached  the 
top,  and  when  there  nothing  was  presented 
to  repay  the  labour ;  as  to  eagles,  though 
we  saw  several,  yet  we  soon  became  abun¬ 
dantly  convinced  that  these  wary  birds  could 
only  be  shot  by  accident  or  by  ambuscade. 
We  therefore  descended  to  breakfast. 

As  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Glen¬ 
coe  was  not  likely  to  furnish  much  diversion, 
we  proceeded  tow  ards  the  King’s  House  Inn, 
situate  on  the  moor  of  Bannoch  ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  had  emerged  from  the  dismal  valley  or 
pass  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  an  eagle 
flew  screaming  over  our  heads,  and  by  no 
means  at  so  great  an  elevation  as  these  fierce 
birds  are  generally  seen.  I  watched  him,  he 
gradually  descended,  and  I  at  length  felt  a 
perfect  conviction  that  I  saw  him  alight  by 
the  side  of  acraggy  mountain  to  the  right(that 
is,  looking  towards  the  moor,)  and  conceiving 
that  I  might  possibly  approach  within  gun¬ 
shot  by  making  my  advances  cautiously,  and 
under  cover,  as  it  were,  of  the  various  pro¬ 


jecting  stones,  I  turned  in  the  same  direction 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  it.  I  had  a 
considerable  space  of  low  ground  to  cross  be¬ 
fore  I  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  upon 
the  side  of  which  I  supposed  the  eagle  had 
perched  ;  and  this  intervening  distance  proved 
not  only  much  greater  than  first  appearances 
or  casual  observation  seemed  to  predict,  but 
the  ground  was  extremely  boggy,  and  so  rough 
and  uneven,  that  I  frequently  lost  sight  of  the 
spot  to  which  my  attention  had  been  originally 
directed  ;  the  hill  assumed  new  features  on 
my  approach,  till  I  at  last  wandered  in  un¬ 
certainty.  However,  I  did  not  remain  long- 
in  suspense,  for  I  observed  the  bird  rise  at 
the  distance  of  tw  o  or  three  hundred  yards, 
and  winging  his  flight  slowly  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  altogether  disappeared.  My  companion, 

Mr.  F - ,  had  continued  to  follow  me  at 

some  distance,  and  I  seated  myself  on  a  stone 
till  he  came  up.  He  rested  himself  also, 
(travelling  in  these  parts  is  excessively 
fatiguing)  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  contem¬ 
plated  the  wild  and  dreary  scene  by  which  we 
were  surrounded.  We  sat  with  our  backs  to 
the  mountain,  (or  rather  chain  of  mountains) 
Glencoe  being  on  our  left,  other  hills  on  our 
right,  the  moor  of  Rannoch  obliquely  in  our 
front,  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the 
intermediate  space  consisting  of  a  rocky, 
swampy  moor,  tolerably  well  stocked  with 
goats,  a  dingy  cottage  at  some  distance,  with 
three  men  lounging  about  it,  whose  appear¬ 
ance,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
afforded  some  degree  of  suspicion  ;  but  from 
every  thing  which  I  could  observe,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  nothing  like  robbery 
or  danger  from  thieves  is  to  be  apprehended. 
In  making  this  assertion  I  am  aware  of  the 
predatory  character  of  the  Highlanders  of 
other  days ;  yet  the  Catherans  regarded  the 
Lowlanders  as  legitimate  spoil,*  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  foray  was  not  considered  disgraceful ; 
and  even  the  very  Catherans  themselves  were 
actuated  by  what  they  regarded  as  the  strict 
principle  of  honour.f  At  present,  however,  it 

*  “  So  far  indeed  was  acreagh  or  foray  from  being 
held  disgraceful,  that  a  young  chief  was  always  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  his  talents  for  command  as  soon  as  he 
assumed  it,  by  leading  his  clan  on  a  successful  en- 
terprize  of  this  nature,  either  against  a  neighbouring- 
sept,  for  which  constant  feuds  usually  furnished  an 
apology,  or  against  the  Sassenach,  Saxons  or  Low¬ 
landers,  for  which  no  apology  was  necessary.  The 
Gael  great  traditional  historians  never  forgot  that  the 
Lowlands  had,  at  some  remote  period,  been  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  Celtic  forefathers,  w'hich  furnished  an 
ample  vindication  of  all  the  ravages  which  they  could 
make  on  the  unfortunate  districts  which  lay  within 
their  reach.  Sir  James  Grant,  of  Grant,  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  letter  of  apology  from  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel,  whose  men  had  committed  some  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  a  farm  called  Moines,  occupied  by  one  of 
the  Grants.  Lochiel  assures  Grant,  that,  however  the 
mistake  had  happened,  his  instructions  were  precise, 
that  the  party  should  foray  the  province  of  Moray, 
(a  Lowland  district)  where,  as  the  chieftain  coolly 
observes,  ‘  atl  men  take  their  prey  J  ” 

t  “  E-arly  in  the  last  century,  John  Gunn,  a  noted 
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may  be  very  justly  asserted  that  highway  rob¬ 
bery  is  a  crime  of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Before  we  rose  from  our  seats  we  swallowed 
a  small  quantity  of  excellent  oat  bread  and 
butter,  and  after  a  libation  of  the  best  whiskey 
in  the  world,  turned  our  faces  towards  the 
summits  of  the  craggy  mountains  near  the 
bottom  of  which  we  had  been  seated,  and 
resolved  to  ascend  to  the  top,  though  climb¬ 
ing  such  rugged  steeps  is  no  little  labour  to  an 
Englishman.  There  was  not  much  to  remuc= 
nerate  the  trouble  of  the  ascent,  if  we  except 
the  extensive  prospect  which  a  fine  clear  day 
gave  us  when  viewed  from  the  altitude  which 
we  had  attained.  We  observed  eagles  at 
some  distance,  to  the  number  of  five,  sailing 
in  circles  at  a  great  height,  and  with  that  slow 
progress,  the  wings  scarcely  seeming  to  move, 
for  which  the  bird  would  appear  remarkable. 
We  heard  the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  raven 
too,  and  saw  several  of  the  smaller  kinds  of 
hawk,  but  none  within  reach  ;  indeed,  I  was 
not  anxious  to  kill  either  hawk  or  raven, 
however  I  might  have  longed  for  a  nobler 
quarry ;  in  fact,  curiosity  led  us  to  ascend 
these  steeps,  where  every  view  which  presents 
itself  offers  so  different  a  character  from  those 
familiar  to  English  recollections,  and  where, 


Catheran,  or  Highland  robber,  infested  Inverness- 
shire,  and  levied  black-mail  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
provincial  capital.  A  garrison  was  then  maintained 
in  the  castle  of  that  town,  and  their  pay  (country 
hanks  being  unknown)  was  usually  transmitted  in 
specie  under  the  guard  of  a  small  escort.  It  chanced 
that  the  officer  who  commanded  this  little  party  was 
unexpectedly  obliged  to  halt  about  thirty  miles  from 
In  verness,  at  a  miserable  inn.  About  night-fall,  a 
stranger,  in  the  Highland  dress,  and  of  very  prepos¬ 
sessing  appearance,  entered  the  same  house.  Sepa¬ 
rate  accommodation  being  impossible,  the  English¬ 
man  offered  the  newly-arrived  guest  a  part  of  his  sup¬ 
per,  which  was  accepted  with  reluctance.  By  the  con¬ 
versation  he  found  the  stranger  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  passes  of  the  country,  which  induced 
him  eagerly  to  request  his  company  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  He  neither  disguised  his  business  and 
charge,  nor  his  apprehension  of  that  celebrated  free¬ 
booter,  John  Gunn.  The  Highlander  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  frankly  consented  to  be  his  guide. 
F orth  they  set  in  the  morning,  and  in  trav elling  through 
a  solitary  and  dreary  glen,  the  discourse  again  turned 
on  John  Gunn.  ‘  Would  you  like  to  see  him  V  said  the 
guide,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this 
alarming  question,  he  whistled,  and  the  English 
officer  and  his  small  party  were  surrounded  by  a  body 
of  Highlanders,  whose  numbers  put  resistance  out  of 
the  question,  and  who  were  all  well  armed.  ‘  Stranger, 
(resumed  the  guide)  I  am  that  very  John  Gunn,  by 
whom  you  feared  to  be  intercepted,  and  not  without 
cause  ;  for  I  came  to  the  inn  last^night  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  your  route,  that  I  and  my  followers 
might  ease  you  of  your  charge  by  the  road.  But  I 
am  incapable  of  betraying  the  trust  you  reposed  in 
me,  and  having  convinced  you  that  you  were  in  my 
power,  I  can  only  dismiss  you  unplundered  and  un¬ 
injured.’  He  then  gave  the  officer  directions  for  his 
journey,  and  disappeared  with  his  party  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  presented  themselves.” 


on  this  very  account,  the  novelty  seldom  fails 
to  be  interesting. 

It  was  noon,  the  King’s  House  Inn  (as  it  is 
called)  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  we  began 
to  think  about  dinner.  Just  as  we  prepared 
to  descend,  a  hare  sprung  up  a  few  yards 
from  us,  and  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  was  quickly  out  of  sight.  It  was  of  a 
grey  colour,  and  was  evidently  one  of  those 
alpine  or  mountain  hares,  which  are  said  to 
be  white,  and  which,  most  likely,  are  so  in 
winter,  though  in  summer,  when  the  snow  is 
melted  from  the  mountains,  they  assume  a 
colour  more  nearly  approximating  the  colour 
of  their  abode.  I  was  anxious  to  shoot  this 
hare,  and  I  suppose  my  anxiety  frustrated 
my  object,  as  I  fired  and  missed  her,  and  I 
evidently  fired  too  soon. 

On  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountains,  my 
pointers  seemed  much  inclined  to  range  the 
lower  ground,  and  I  continued  to  follow  them 
for  some  time  ;  in  fact,  after  ranging  for  two 
hours,  I  never  saw  a  single  bird,  that  is,  a 
grouse.  It  was  three  o’clock  when  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  King’s  House  Inn,  and  nearly  an  hour 
elapsed  before  we  were  provided  with  dinner. 
I  was  hungry  and  somewhat  fatigued  ;  I 
made  a  hearty  meal,  chiefly  of  some  excellent 

mutton,  while  my  friend  F -  was  loud  in 

his  praises  of  the  well-fed  salmon.  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  move  when  dinner  was  over, 
and  as  it  began  to  jain,  (and  continued  to 
rain  till  night)  I  enjoyed  myself  over  my 
favourite  toddy  till  I  felt  in  very  good  spirits, 
and,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  happy. 

The  King’s  House  Inn  affords  good  accom¬ 
modations  ;  that  is,  to  speak  by  comparison  ; 
since  it  cannot  be  expected  ihat  the  fashion¬ 
able  luxuries  of  the  London  Tavern  are  to  be 
met  with  in  these  thinly  inhabited,  and  in 
many  parts,  sterile  regions.  The  house  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  is  well  built,  and  of 
a  tolerable  extent ;  but  is  not  highly  finished, 
and  as  the  window  frames,  doors  and  indeed 
all  the  wood  work,  is  destitute  of  paint,  it 
gives  a  raw  and  uncouth  appearance  to  the 
interior,  most  striking  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  country  where  comfort  forms 
one  of  the  principal  studies  of  domestic  life, 
where  it  is  better  understood  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  and  where  cleanliness 
is  regarded  as  a  very  virtue.  However,  the 
King’s  House  Inn,  such  as  I  have  described 
it,  is  a  good,  if  not  a  superior,  sample,  of 
Highland  Hotels,  at  least  of  such  as  are  met 
with  in  the  interior  or  country  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  some  of  the  towns  the  case  is 
different,  as  at  Inverness  for  instance, 
where  we  found  the  accommodations  at  the 
Caledonian  Inn  (kept by  one  Wilson  J  superior 
to  those  at  Glasgow  ;  though  I  have  been 
since  told,  that  there  are  several  good  Inns  in 
the  place  last  mentioned,  and  therefore  we 
mightbe  regarded  as  unfortunate  in  our  choice. 
J3ut  there  is  a  marked  and  a  very  obvious 
difference  between  the  Highlands  and  Low¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  difference  of  man¬ 
ners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  are  as 
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dissimilar  as  the  face  of  their  respective 
abodes.  There  is  much  solemn  cant  and  hy¬ 
pocritical  cunning  (almost  amounting  to 
genuine  methodism)  among  the  Lowlanders  ; 
they  are  scandulously  exorbitant  in  their 
charges  ;  and  seem  to  experience  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  when  they  have  succeeded 
in  their  sinister  designs  upon  an  Englishman's 
purse.  The  Highlander  is  more  frank, 
more  generous,  and  more  hospitable  :  though 
necessarily  restrained  from  the  nature  of  his 
rugged  mountains  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  share  his  little  comforts  with  the 
stranger  who  happens  to  pass  his  lowly  cabin, 
and  is  content  with  a  trifle  by  way  of  remu¬ 
neration.  I  speak  as  we  found  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland,  and  I  consider  what  I  have  stated 
as  the  general  characteristics,  though,  in  each, 
exceptions  may  be  found,  beyond  all  question. 
M'Culloch  states  a  gross  imposition  which  he 
experienced  in  the  hire  of  a  horse,  (which  I 
have  already  noticed)  ;  we  never  were  put  to 
that  tireing  necessity;  but  we  repeatedly  engag¬ 
ed  a  cart  and  horse  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
our  luggage,  and  on  these  occasions  we  found 
the  demands  of  the  Highlanders  very  mo¬ 
derate. 

Well  then,  we  felt  ourselves  very  comfort¬ 
able  at  the  King's  House  Inn,  and  I  was  by 
no  means  displeased  at  the  rain  falling,  as  it 
was  an  excellent  excuse  to  make  to  oneself 
for  proceeding  no  further  till  the  next  day. 
Why  this  place  was  called  the  King’s  House 
Inn,  I  know  not;  it  stands  by  the  side  of  a 
military  road,  with  the  moor  of  Rannoch  di¬ 
rectly  in  front,  where  I  was  told  there  were 
plenty  of  grouse,  though  upon  the  ground  to 
the  left  of  the  house  and  stretching  to  the 
very  entrance  of  Glencoe,  I  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  a  single  bird. 

That  other  persons  were  travelling  through 

the  Highlands  besides  myself  and  Mr.  F - , 

was  evident,  for  when  we  arrived  at  the 
King’s  House  Inn  a  carriage  was  standing 
before  the  house  ;  but  we  scarcely  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  as  they 
occupied  another  apartment,  and  kept  them¬ 
selves  exceedingly  close.  Another  carriage 
also  arrived  towards  the  evening,  not  so 
splendid  as  its  precursor,  but  a  sort  of  van  or 
covered  cart,  and  which  excited  my  attention 
principally  from  the  circumstance  of  its  be¬ 
ing  attended  by  a  large  he  goat,  as  well  as  a 
two-legged  driver.  Idle  curiosity  led  me 
down  stairs*  to  the  door.  I  found  the  said 
goat  remarkably  familiar,  but  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  it  attended  the  cart  I  did  not  stop  to  in¬ 
quire,  as  the  rain  fell  fast.  We  passed  the 
evening  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  retired 
to  rest  at  ten  o’clock. 

Itwaspastthesame  hour  when  we  turned  out 
the  next  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  a  little 


*  On  entering  what  are  called  the  Inns  in  the 
Highlands,  we  were  generally  conducted  into  a  room 
up  stairs,  the  low’er  apartments  being  appropriated 
apparently  to  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  family. 


diversion  upon  the  moor  of  Rannoch.  We 
found  that  spot  very  boggy,  with  much  broken 
ground,  and  the  walking  upon  it  consequently 
troublesome  and  fatiguing  ;  but  I  was  soon 
convinced,  from  infallible  indications,  that 
there  was  plenty  of  grouse  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  my  dogs  pointed 
and  five  fine  birds  rose  before  them,  one  of 
which  I  killed.  We  continued  our  sport; 
and  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half  I  had  bag¬ 
ged  three  brace.  The  day  was  very  fine— in¬ 
deedit  was  oppressively  hot;  and  we  pur¬ 
sued  our  diversion  rather  lazily  than  other¬ 
wise.  After  having  loaded  my  gun,  on  killing 
the  sixth  bird,  we  halted  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  ourselves  with  a  little  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  mountain  dew.*  While  in  this  situation, 
we  perceived  a  person  approaching  at  some 
distance,  having  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  one  dog.  He  was  evidently* 
making  for  the  place  where  we  had  seated 
ourselves,  in  fact  it  was  evident  we  were  his 
mark.  On  his  near  approach,  I  perceived 
that,  in  stature,  he  was  above  the  ordinary 
standard  ;  and  as  a  few  seconds  brought  him 
within  a  few  yards  of  us,  I  had  a  full  view  of 
his  countenance,  which  was  strongly  marked 
with  anger  ;  his  eyebrows  were  thick,  heavy, 
and  remarkably  flexible  ;  they  moved  rapidly 
for  a  short  period,  and  then  settled  in  one  of 
the  most  dense  and  determined  frowns  I  ever 


*  It  may  not  he  amiss  here  to  remark,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  sportsman  is  desirous  of  making  a  laborious 
and  a  long  day’s  shooting,  he  should  abstain  as  much 
as  possible  from  drinking.  On  such  occasions  (the 
12th  of  August,  for  instance,  with  hot  weather)  I 
have  always  found  the  following  plan  to  answer  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other : — I  make  as  hearty  a  breakfast  as 
possible,  and  avoid  tasting  either  meat  or  drink  till 
about  eleven  o’clock,  when  I  sit  down,  make  as  hearty 
a  meal  as  possible,  and  do  not  move  again  for  several 
hours,  (as  under  a  meridian  sun,  the  birds  become 
stationary,  lie  close  ;  consequently,  there  is  little  or 
no  scent ;  while  ranging,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  distressing  beyond  measure  to  dogs.) — I  then 
continue  till  night  if  possible,  without  taking  any 
other  refreshment.  I  have  uniformly  found,  that 
whenever  I  began  to  sip  at  the  liquor  flask,  that  one 
taste  or  swallow  begot  or  produced  another:  and 
that  having  once  commenced  drinking,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  abandon  it,  while  any  liquor  remained ; 
and  even  then  I  have  drank  cold  water,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous.  It  is  not  adviseable 
to  drink  any  spirituous  liquor  undiluted  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  dilute  it  so  much  as  merely  to  leave  the 
taste  of  the  liquor.  I  always  provide  myself  well 
with  refreshments,  w’hen  going  on  the  moors,  hut 
have  recourse  to  drinking  as  seldom  as  possible  :  it 
may  seem  strange,  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  I  have  always  found  myself  much  sooner  ex¬ 
hausted  (or  knocked  up)  upon  repeated  applications 
to  the  liquor  flask  than  w^hen  I  have  abstained  from 
drinking  altogether.  There  are  some  sportsmen, 
who  shoot  till  they  are  fatigued  or  satisfied,  return  to 
their  home  or  quarters  to  dinner,  and  do  not  go  out 
again  till  the  next  morning.  This  is  parhaps  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  pleasantest,  plan,  but  it  is  not 
suited  to  all  dispositions,  and  particularly  to  that 
ardent  impulse  so  frequently  the  leading  character¬ 
istic  of  a  sportsman. 
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witnessed  on  the  human  countenance.  It  was 
evident  that  his  object  was  to  address  us  in 
language  of  severe  disapprobation,  and  yet 
he  laboured  under  some  degree  of  hesitation 
as  to  the  most  advisable  method  of  commenc¬ 
ing  the  wordy  war.  “  Good  morning,  Sir,’^ 
said  I ;  and  observing  his  dog,  at  the  same 
moment  stagger  and  fall  —  I  remarked, 
“  Your  dog  is  ill,  sir.^^  He  instantly  turned 
round  (the  dog  was  behind  him)  and  became 
evidently  much  alarmed.  The  dense  frown 
which  overspread  his  countenance  instantly 
disappeared,  and  the  expression  of  alarm 
which  his  aspect  displayed  might  be  said  to 
occupy  its  place.  I  had  already  risen  from 
my  seat,  and  had  advanced  to  the  place  where 
the  dog  was  struggling;  and  perceiving  the 
perplexity  under  which  the  owner  of  him 
laboured,  I  took  a  lancet  from  my  pocket,  and 
without  ceremony  set  about  bleeding  the  ani¬ 
mal.  I  could  clearly  perceive  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  stranger  that  he  was  fearful 
lest  I  should  injure  his  dog,  though  he  ap¬ 
peared  thankful  for  my  prompt  and  officious 
attention.  Although  the  operation  of  bleed¬ 
ing  a  dog  is  very  simple,  and  what  I  have 
many  times  performed,  yet,  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  I  was  a  little  anxious  perhaps 
to  show  my  dexterity,  I  was  much  more  awk¬ 
ward  than  usual.  At  length  the  blood  began 
to  flow,  and  by  pressing  my  finger  upon  the 
vein  below  the  orifice  I  caused  it  to  gush  more 
freely  ;  but  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty 
that  I  took  from  the  animal,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  guess,  five  ounces.  The  alteration 
in  the  dog  was  evident ;  the  stranger  no  doubt, 
conceived  I  had  saved  his  life,  and  he 
seemed  embarrassed  ;  he  had  approached  us 
with  a  very  lowering  brow,  and  a  threatening 
aspect ;  an  unforeseen  incident  had  disarmed 
his  resentment,  and  rendered  him,  in  some 
measure,  my  debtor.  He  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  act  :  and  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  his 
awkward  predicament,  I  advised  him  to  give 
the  dog  a  spoonful  of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  and 
never  to  range  the  moors,  particularly  in  hot 
weather,  without  a  lancet  in  his  pocket.  He 
thanked  me  very  heartily,  walked  away,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  Kindness  disarms 
anger,  but  opposition  is  fuel  to  a  fire. 

Dogs,  like  human  beings,  are  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  those  who  visit  the  moors  in  par¬ 
ticular,  where  professional  assistanceis  rarely 
to  be  obtained,  should  be  provided,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  any  casualty  which  may  happen 
to  so  important  an  assistant.  They  are  liable 
to  attacks,  similar  to  that  above  described ; 
and  I  have  uniformly  found  copious  bleeding 
of  the  most  essential  service  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  ;  I  have  indeed  always  found  it  a  com¬ 
plete  restorative. 

We  continued  our  diversion,  and  after 
killing  seven  brace,  we  returned  to  the  King^s 
House  Inn  to  dinner.  The  moor  was  well 
stocked  with  grouse,  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
I  could  easily  have  killed  three  times  the 
number — the  quantity  of  grouse  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 


land  is  truly  astonishing,  and  the  slaughter 
that  sometimes  ensues,  prodigious. 

It  was  our  intention  to  proceed  to  Invero- 
nan,  after  dinner,  where  we  intended  to  sleep. 
The  distance  was  nine  or  ten  miles,  which  we 
proposed  to  walk  towards  the  close  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  when  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  had 
somewhat  abated.  We  left  the  King^s  House 
Inn  at  five  o’clock  at  which  time  there  was  a 
drizzling  rain  :  it  continued  to  increase,  and 
before  we  had  proceeded  a  mile,  fell  fast.  My 
pointers  had  set  steadily  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be 
resisted.  I  approached,  the  birds  rose  very 
fairly.  I  discharged  each  barrel  in  succession 
at  two  excellent  shots  which  were  presented 
to  me,  and  I  missed  them  both.  I  was  mor¬ 
tified  at  my  awkwardness,  and  as  the  birds 
did  not  fly  any  great  distance,  I  resolved  to 
follow  them,  notwithstanding  the  rain.  Hav¬ 
ing  reloaded  my  fowling  piece,  I  placed  caps 
on  the  nipples  (touch-holes)  which  had  been 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Hereford, 
which  were  primed  \v\i\\  fulminating  me?  cury* 


*  Mr.  E.  G.  Wright,  of  Hereford,  was  the  first  to 
f ulminating  mercury  to  the  discharge  of  the 
fowling  piece  ;  and  to  the  kindness  of  this  gentleman 
I  am  obliged  for  the  following  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  it  — “  My  method  of  preparing  the  fulminating 
mercury  ("says  he)  is  as  follows  : — I  place  two 
drachms  of  quicksilver  in  a  Florence  flask,  and  pour 
six  drachms  (measure^  of  pure  nitric  acid  on  the  mer¬ 
cury  :  this  I  place  in  a  stand  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
make  it  boil  till  the  quicksilver  is  taken  up  by  the 
acid  ;  when  nearly  cool,  I  pour  it  on  an  ounce  (mea¬ 
sure)  of  alcohol  in  another  flask ;  sometimes  imme¬ 
diate  effervescence  ensues,  with  the  extrication  of 
nitrous  ether ;  and  often  I  have  been  obliged  to 
place  the  mixture  over  the  lamp,  till  a  white  fume 
begins  to  rise,  when  the  effervescence  follows.  I 
suffer  the  process  to  continue  (removing  the  lamp) 
till  the  fumes  assume  a  reddish  hue  ;  when  I  pour 
water  into  the  flask,  and  the  powder  is  found  preci¬ 
pitated  to  the  bottom.  I  pour  off  and  add  fresh 
water,  permitting  the  powder  to  subside  each  time 
before  the  water  is  poured  off,  so  as  to  free  the  sub¬ 
stance  as  much  as  possible  from  the  acid  ;  and  then 
I  pour  it  on  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  and  place  the 
powder  in  an  airy  room  to  dry.  It  should  be  kept  in 
a  corked  (not  stopper)  bottle.  Sometimes  the 
powder  is  quite  white,  and  often  light  brown,  in  co¬ 
lour  ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  To  fill  the  caps, 
I  use  a  small  ivory  pin,  scooped  at  one  end  to  lake 
up  the  powder,  and  flat  at  the  other  end  to  fit  the 
bottom  of  the  cap  :  I  place  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  powder  in  the  cap,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the 
bottom,  and  then  dip  the  flat  end  of  the  pin  in  a  strong- 
tincture  of  gum  benzoin,  so  as  only  to  moisten  it  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  and  press  the  pin 
so  moistened  on  the  powder  in  the  cap,  and  gently 
turn  it,  so  as  to  secure  the  powder  in  the  cap,  the  tinc¬ 
ture  acting  as  a  varnish  on  the  surface  of  the  pow¬ 
der.  After  a  little  practice,  a  great  number  of  caps 
may  be  prepared  in  a  short  time  in  this  manner ;  I 
have  no  doubt  the  fulminating  mercury  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  on  trial,  to  the  percussion  powder  at  present 
used.” 

Mr.  W right  also  observes : — “  Its  advantages  are ; 
— it  does  not  create  rust  so  rapidly  as  the  powder 
now  used ;  it  is  not  affected  by  damj)  or  moisture  ■ 
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and  which  that  gentleman  informed  me  were 
impervious  to  wet.  I  found  them  so,  or,  at 
least,  my  gun  never  missed  fire  ;  I  picked  up 
three  birds,  for  which,  however,  I  expended 
six  discharges,  and  got  well  wet  into  the  bar¬ 
gain. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion 
from  this  experiment,  as  well  as  from  several 
similar  opportunities  which  afterwards  oc¬ 
curred,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
fulminating  mercury,  as  far  as  regards  the 
discharge  of  the  fowling-piece,  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Wright  represents  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  percussion  pow¬ 
der**^  were  placed  in  the  copper  caps  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  by  Mr.  Wright, 
with  a  solution  of  gum  benzoin,  it  would  re¬ 
sist  wet  in  a  great  degree,  though  not  perhaps 
so  elFcctually  as  fulminating  mercury.  The 
latter  appears  very  little,  if  at  all  corrosive ; 
and  indeed  percussion  powder  is  much  less 
so  than  when  originally  introduced.  When 
Forsyth  first  applied  percussion  powder  as 
priming  for  the  fowling-piece,  a  solemn  sort 
of  mystery  was  attempted  to  be  thrown  around 
it  in  order  to  induce  a  supposition  that  en¬ 
chantment,  or  something  far  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  was  indispensable  in  its  compo¬ 
sition,  and  this  sort  of  juggle  answered  one 
important  purpose  to  the  vendor— it  enabled 
him  to  charge  an  enormous  price  for  a  very 
indilferent  article.  Forsythes  percussion  pow¬ 
der  was  composed  of  oxymuriate  of  potass, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  and  was  found  so  ex¬ 
cessively  corrosive,  that  I  have  little  doubt 
this  mode  of  igniting  the  charge  of  gunpow¬ 
der  in  the  barrel,  would  have  been  ultimately 
abandoned,  had  not  a  very  great  improvement 
taken  place  in  its  component  parts.  Forsyth 
was  not  the  shrewd  philosopher  that  first  dis¬ 
covered  a  composition  that  would  ignite  by 
excessive  friction,  for  a  blow  in  such  case, 
amounts  merely  to  this  and  no  more ;  but  he 
was  certainly  the  first  who  used  it  as  priming 
to  the  fowling  piece.  However,  when  the 
matter  came  to  be  investigated,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  oxymuriate  of  potass  and  anti¬ 
mony  in  equal  portions  formed  a  percussion 
powder  much  superior  to  the  composition  of 
sulphur,  charcoal,  and  oxymuriate  of  potass — 
its  ignition  was  equally  rapid,  and  its  com- 


and  from  every  severe  test  I  have  given  it,  I  do  not 
believe  it  so  liable  to  explode  :  and,  in  case  of  such 
accident,  as  its  force  does  not  extend  so  far,  its  effects 
would  not  be  so  destructive.  “  Fulminating  mer¬ 
cury  (observes  Mr.  Wright)  ought  to  be  made  in  an 
out-house,  or  in  an  unfurnished  room,  under  a  chim¬ 
ney,  on  account  of  the  nitrous  fumes  extricated  in 
the  first,  and  the  nitrous  ether  in  the  second,  part 
of  the  process.  It  may  be  made  into  paste  with 
weak  tincture  of  gum  benzoin,  and  granulated  for 
the  magazine  locks  of  Forsyth  and  other  makers,  but 
must  not  be  mixed  with  any  other  substance.” 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  observe,  that  fulmi¬ 
nating  mercury,  and  that  preparation  of  oxymuriate 
of  potass  and  antimony  hitherto  more  commonly  used 
for  priming  to  the  fowling  piece,  are  equally  percus¬ 
sion  powder,  as  they  both  ignite  by  a  blow. 


bustion  more  complete  ;  while  that  excess  of 
corrosion,  so  conspicuous  in  the  former  com¬ 
position,  was  very  much  reduced  indeed, 
though  not  absolutely  neutralized.  Fulmi¬ 
nating  mercury  may  perhaps  be  justly  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  further  improvement.  Mr.  Wright 
seems  to  think  that  its  use  is  not  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  that  of  the  common  percussion 
powder.  When  placed  in  the  caps,  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  so,  yet  as  it  will  ignite  with 
much  less  friction,  I  still  conceive  it  must  be 
more  liabletospontaneousor  accidental  explo¬ 
sion.  In  a  letter  which  I  some  time  ago  received 
from  the  gentleman  I  have  just  mentioned, 
he  observes: — “  It  has  been  asserted  by  some 
that  fulminating  mercury  is  a  dangerous  sub¬ 
stance  ;  every  detonating  compound  is  so  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  so  is  gunpowder,  but  the  fulmina¬ 
ting  mercury  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the  per¬ 
cussion  powder  made  from  chlorate  of  potass, 
and  from  every  severe  test  I  have  given  it,  I 
do  not  perceive  any  risk  from  its  use  beyond 
what  attaches  to  the  common  percussion  pow¬ 
der — both  require  care  in  using  them.^'  No¬ 
thing  is  more  true  ;  but,  as  I  before  observed, 
since  fulminating  mercury  is  more  easily  ig¬ 
nited  than  the  preparation  of  oxymuriate  of 
potass  and  antimony,  so  it  would  appear 
more  dangerous.  If  a  little  fulminating  mer¬ 
cury  be  placed  upon  a  stone  and  merely 
rubbed,  and  gently  too,  with  the  poker,  it 
will  explode  ;  the  common  percussion  pow¬ 
der  will  not ;  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a 
blow,  or  at  least  an  excess  of  friction  far 
more  than  is  requisite  to  ignite  the  former. 
The  explosion  of  fulminating  mercury  ( as 
Mr.  Wright  very  justly  observes)  is  by  no 
means  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  preparation 
of  oxymuriate  of  potass  and  antimony ;  and 
on  this  account  perhaps  the  fowling-piece 
may  drive  the  shot  with  more  force  when  the 
charge  is  ignited  by  the  latter.  ThedilFerence 
will  be  very  trifling  in  all  probability,  but  still 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  results  will  not  be 
exactly  the  same. 

I  cannot  help  supposing,  that  fulminating 
mercury  would  behighly  dangerous,  if  granu¬ 
lated  and  used  with  a  magazine,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  becoming  so  easily 
ignited :  I  should  be  apprehensive  of  its  ex¬ 
plosion  from  the  movement  of  the  magazine 
or  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  recoil  of  the 
fowling-piece  ;  but  when  once  the  fulminat¬ 
ing  mercury  is  deposited  in  the  cap,  I  con¬ 
sider  all  danger  at  an  end.  In  regard  to  ma¬ 
gazine  locks,  I  trust  they  will,  ere  long,  be 
altogether  abandoned  ;  there  is  always  dan¬ 
ger  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  whatever 
the  makers  may  assert  to  the  contrary.  I 
was  once  prevailed  upon  to  have  one  of  these 
magazine  contrivances  applied  to  a  fowling- 
piece  :  the  plan  seemed  very  feasible  and 
very  pretty,  and  I  suffered  myself  to  be  pei- 
suaded  that  it  united  all  possible  advantages  ; 
it  was  repeatedly  tried  in  my  presence  in  the 
gun-maker’s  shop^  and  appeared  to  act  re¬ 
markably  well.  I  took  out  this  specimen  of 
united  perfection,  I  well  recollect,  on  the 
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first  of  September,  and  having  found  a  covey 
of  birds,  it  missed  fire — it  missed  six  times  in 
succession,  and  I  was  mortified  beyond  mea¬ 
sure  ;  however,  by  some  further  jassistance 
from  the  maker,  it  was  made  to  act  tolerably 
well ;  but  although  it  was  expressly  intended 
to  be  a  self-primer,  yet  there  was  no  depend¬ 
ence  on  its  firing  unless  I  first  ascertained 
that  the  percussion  powder  was  absolutely  de¬ 
posited  in  the  place  intendedifor  its  reception, 
and  even  then  I  was  not  always  certain  of 
my  shot.  I  continued  its  use,  however,  for 
several  days ;  but  going  out  about  the  middle 
of  the  same  month,  in  discharging  the  piece, 
(the  right  barrel)  tlie  whole  of  the  percussion 
powder  in  the  magazine  exploded,  and  tore 
away  the  lock — and  this  too  in  defiance  of 
a  5rt/Wy-valve,  and  all  other  mechanical  pre¬ 
cautions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
MUSKETRY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago,  I  observed  a  notice  in 
one  of  the  papers,  stating  that  the  muskets  of  the 
Coldstream  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  had  been, 
or  were  to  be,  fitted  on  the  percussion  principle, 
by  way  of  experiment ;  that  is,  the  muskets  were 
to  be  so  altered,  that  percussion  powder  could  be 
applied  as  priming  for  the  ignition  of  the  charge  of 
gunpowder  in  the  barrel,  instead  of  the  flint  and 
steel,  which  has  long  been  employed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  absolutely  laughable  to  hear  the 
‘‘  learned  Thebans’'  who  have  the  direction  of 
these  affairs  talk  about  experiment,  as  if,  after 
a  very  extensive  practical  experience  of  twenty 
years,  with  the  evidence  of  thousands  of  unques¬ 
tionable  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  further  ex¬ 
periment  could  be  deemed  necessary.  And  to  this 
announcement  was  appended  a  commentative  co¬ 
rollary,  whether  an  emanation  from  the  editor’s 
own  brain,  or  the  mental  overflowing  of  some  less 
erudite  disciple,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ; 
but  I  feel  not  the  least  hesitation  in  asserting  that, 
whoever  he  may  be  that  legitimately  claims  its 
authorship,  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  he  professes  to  give  instruction  to 
others.  This  commentative  corollary  is  meant  as 
a  caution  to  those  most  interested  in  the  “  experi¬ 
ment,”  to  provide  some  counteracting  influence 
against  the  greater  danger  arising  from  the  adoption 
of  the  percussion  principle  compared  with  the  flint 
lock;  when,  if  the  self-appointed  commentator 
had  understood  what  he  was  so  complacently  de¬ 
scribing,  he  w^ould  have  known  that  not  half  the 
danger  can  possibly  result  from  the  judicious  ap¬ 
plication  of  percussion  priming  as  that  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  attend  the  use  of  its  predecessor. 

Although  the  percussion  principle  made  rapid 
progress  amongst  sportsmen,  it  has  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  military  operations,  though  the 
unqualified  proofs  of  its  unmeasurable  superiority 
have  presented  themselves  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as 


well  as  in  instances  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  to  image  to  the  mind.  If, 
however,  we  look  into  history  we  shall  find,  that, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  astonishing  im¬ 
provement  of  the  application  of  percussion  priming 
to  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  has  experienced  a 
progress  similar  in  its  tardy  advance,  as  that  which 
marked  the  introduction  of  several  somewhat 
analagous  inventions. 

That  extraordinary  combustible,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Greek  Fire,  made  its  way  slowly ; 
and  although  employed  by  the  declining  sovereigns 
of  the  Western  Empire  for  some  time,  as  well  as 
by  the  Saracens  during  the  Crusades,  it  never  be¬ 
came  general,  and  was  altogether  laid  aside  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  gunpowder.  The  Greek 
Fire,  however,  was  not  employed  as  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  impelling  force  to  projectiles;  nor 
does  it  appear  calculated  for  such  a  purpose,  since 
its  combustion,  far  from  generating  the  elastic  fluid 
produced  by  the  ignition  of  gunpowder,  formed  a 
sort  of  liquid  adhesive  flame,  the  influence  of 
which  reached  little  beyond  immediate  contact. 
After  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  the  Greek 
fire  very  soon  disappeared :  whatever,  indeed, 
might  have  been  its  effects,  it  was  never  employed 
in  Western  Europe;  and,  though  the  secret  of  its 
composition  became  extensively  disseminated,  yet 
its  scene  of  action  was  confined  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  its  first  invention.  It  may  appear  unac¬ 
countable  that  the  method  of  manufacturing  the 
Greek  fire  should  not  have  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply, 
that,  such  was  the  superiority  of  gunpowder,  the 
former  sunk,  not  only  into  disuse,  but  into  oblivion 
also.  And  after  all,  the  bruited  secret  of  its  com¬ 
position,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  amounted  to 
nothing.  When  sufficient  heat  was  applied  to  it, 
a  stream  of  what  may  be  called  liquid  fire  was 
produced,  not  so  remarkable  for  intensity,  as  for 
that  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  it  adhered  to 
any  substance ;  and  its  capacity  of  effectually  re¬ 
sisting  the  quenching  influence  of  water  in  its  ex- 
tinguisf  ment.  Similar  effects  can  be  produced  in 
the  present  day,  in  various  ways,  by  means  un¬ 
known  at  the  period  which  gave  birth  to  the  Greek 
fire;  and  this  combustible  (the  Greek  fire)  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  antiquity,  and  regarded  with  such  an 
air  of  mystery  by  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  was 
principally  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
naphtha,  or  bituminous  fluid,  plentifully  found  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  it  originated. 

Gunpowder,  when  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  mankind,  was  a  very  inferior  composition,  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  to  that  which  is  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  same  denomination :  its  quality 
was  not  exactly  understood ;  and  therefore  its 
effects,  though  tremendous  and  astonishing,  were 
rendered  incalculable,  and  consequently  uncertain  : 
time  and  practical  experience  became  indispensable 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  terrestrial  lightning  and  thunder ;  and  hence 
we  may  perceive  that  the  bow  and  arrow  slowly 
receded  before  the  gigantic  infancy  of  that  mighty, 
if  not  immeasurable,  force  produced  by  modern 
artillery. 

The  battering  ram,  and  all  those  engines  of 
antiquity  which  were  employed  in  the  attack  of 
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fortified  places,  and  which  derived  their  force  from 
manual  exertion  applied  to  mechanical  power,  were 
the  first  to  give  way  to  the  employment  of  that 
superior  artillery,  which  was  found  equally  calcu¬ 
lated  for  attack  or  defence,  and  which  has  been 
progressively  improving  ever  since. 

Gunpowder  is  composed  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal ;  but,  from  variations  which  may  be 
made  in  its  component  parts,  as  well  as  from  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  them,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  uncertain  operation  of  the  atmospheric 
influence,  its  power  of  impulsion  can  never  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  exact  standard.  It  is  true,  gunpowder 
is  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
not  only  of  a  very  superior  quality,  but  as  near  to 
perfection  as  the  nature  of  it  seems  to  admit;  and, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  principle  of 
absorption  inherent,  as  it  were,  to  its  composition, 
we  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  production  of 
the  best  gunpowder  in  the  world,  when,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  absolute  perfection  is  unattainable. 

Another  half-step  in  advance  introduced  percus¬ 
sion  powder  to  the  notice  of  the  sportsman ;  and,  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising,  that,  after  the  experience 
of  twenty  years,  with  the  incontestible  evidence  of 
unqualified  facts,  this  highly  important  and  decisive 
improvement  has  not  been  applied  to  British  ar¬ 
tillery  ! 

Percussion  powder,  like  its  predecessor,  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  very  considerable  variation  in  its  com¬ 
position,  as  well  as  in  its  susceptibility  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  impression :  the  similitude  may  be  carried 
still  further,  since,  if  sufficient  force  be  employed, 
gunpowder  will  ignite  by  percussion.  Yet,  in 
defiance  of  these  homogeneous  comparisons,  the 
combustions  of  the  two,  in  their  manner  as  well  as 
in  their  effects,  are  as  different  as  possible.  The 
fire  or  flame  produced  by  the  ignition  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  is  thin,  bright,  and  volatile  ;  while  that  which 
results  from  percussion  powder,  is  thick,  murky, 
and  heavy,  possessing  a  strong  principle  of  adhe¬ 
sion,  as  I  have  painfully  experienced  on  a  variety 
of  occasions. 

Percussion  powder  may  be  obtained  from  various 
ingredients  so  long  as  oxy-muriate  of  potass  con¬ 
stitutes  the  preponderating  component  part ;  but, 
unless  something  be  employed  in  the  composition 
to  neutralize  the  corrosive  quality  of  the  oxy-rau- 
riate  of  potass,  its  use  becomes  very  troublesome 
and  unpleasant.  To  detail  the  various  methods 
by  which  percussion  powder  may  be  procured  is 
unnecessary  in  this  place,  but  for  the  information 
of  those  who  are  anxious  to  manufacture  it,  or  to 
possess  the  knowledge  of  its  genuine  composition, 
I  beg  leave  to  state,  that,  after  an  almost  infinity 
of  experiments,  I  found  the  following  mixture  to 
approach  as  nearly  to  perfection  as  possible. 

Oxy-muriate  of  Potass 

Pulverized  Antimony  J  ^  ^ 

Mixed  with  Spirits  of  Wine. 

Care  is  requisite  in  the  manual  operation ;  but 
as  a  few  minutes  oral  instruction  would  be  infi¬ 
nitely  more  lucid  and  impressive  than  what  any 
form  of  words  could  convey  to  the  mind  through 
the  beautiful  science  of  writing,  I  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  those  who  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  not  to  attempt  its  manufacture  till  they  fully 
comprehend  the  danger  attending  it. 


What  I  have  stated  of  the  absorbent  qualities  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  variations  to  which  it  is  there¬ 
fore  liable  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
equally  applicable  to  percussion  powder.  How¬ 
ever  pure  the  ingredients  may  be  of  which  these 
combustibles  are  composed,  however  intimate  and 
perfect  their  admixion  may  appear,  still  it  will  be 
found  that  the  rapidity  of  ignition,  and  the  force  of 
the  discharge  (one  being  the  result  of  the  other) 
will  vary  precisely  according  to  the  state  or  quality 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Percussion  powder,  applied  as  priming  to  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms,  increases  the  propulsive 
force  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gunpow¬ 
der  in  the  barrel ;  yet,  although  its  effects  as 
priming  are  truly  astonishing,  it  appears  utterly 
insusceptible  of  forming  the  charge.  But,  inas¬ 
much  as  its  application  as  the  medium  of  ignition 
combines  the  advantage  above-mentioned,  with 
less  expence,  and  greater  safety  than  that  which 
attends  the  use  of  the  flint  lock,  it  is  highly 
advisable  that  no  longer  delay  should  be  allowed  in 
the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other. 

RUSTICUS. 


Singular  System  of  Duelling. — On  the  borders 
of  Austria  and  Turkey,  where  a  private  pique,  or  a 
private  quarrel  of  a  single  individual,  might  occasion 
the  massacre  of  a  family  or  a  village,  the  desolation 
of  a  province,  and.  perhaps  even  the  more  extended 
horrors  of  a  national  war,  whensoever  any  serious 
disjDUte  arises  between  two  subjects  of  the  different 
empires,  recourse  is  had  to  terminate  it  to  what  is 
called  “  the  custom  of  the  frontier.”  A  spacious 
plain  or  field  is  selected,  whither,  on  an  appointed 
day,  judges  of  the  respective  nations  repair,  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  those  whom  curiosity  or  interest  may 
assemble.  The  combatants  are  not  restricted  in  the 
choice  or  number  of  their  arms,  or  in  their  method 
of  fighting,  but  each  is  at  liberty  to  employ  whatever 
he  conceives  is  most  advantageous  to  himself,  and 
avail  himself  of  every  artifice  to  ensure  his  own  safety, 
and  destroy  the  life  of  his  antagonist.  One  of  the  last 
times  that  this  method  of  deciding  a  quarrel  on  the 
frontiers  was  resorted  to, the  circumstances  were 
sufficiently  curious,  and  the  recital  of  them  may  serve 
to  illustrate  what  is  mentioned.  The  phlegmatic  G  er- 
man,  armed  with  the  most  desperate  weapon  in  the 
world — a  rifled  pistol  mounted  on  a  carbine  stock, 
placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  field;  and,  con¬ 
scious  that  he  would  infallibly  destroy  his  enemy, 
if  he  could  once  get  him  within  shot,  began  coolly  to 
smoke  his  pipe.  The  Turk,  on  the  contrary,  ivith  a 
pistol  on  one  side  and  a  pistol  on  the  other,  and  two 
or  more  in  his  breast,  and  a  carbine  at  his  back,  and 
a  sabre  by  his  side,  and  a  dagger  in  his  belt,  ad¬ 
vanced  like  a  moving  magazine,  and  galloping  round 
his  adversary,  kept  incessantly  firing  at  hin.  The 
German,  conscious  that  little  or  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  a  marksman  with  such  wea¬ 
pons,  deliberately  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe.  The 
Turk  at  length  perceiving  a  sort  of  little  explosion,  as 
if  his  antagonist’s  pistol  missed  fire,  advanced  like 
lightning  to  cut  him  down,  and  almost  immediately 
was  shot  dead.  The  wily  German  had  put  some  gun¬ 
powder  into  his  pipe,  the  light  of  which,  his  enemy 
mistook,  as  the  other  had  foreseen  would  be  the 
case,  for  a  flash  in  the  pan  ;  and  no  longer  fearing 
the  superior  skill  and  superior  arms  ofhis  adversary, 
fell  a  victim  to  them  both  when  seconded  by  artifice. 
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(From  Johnson’s  Gamekeeper's  Directory  and  Com¬ 
plete  Vermin  Destroyer.) 

We  now  come  to  a  tribe  or  list  of  creatures, 
which  are  as  destructive  perhaps  to  game  as  those 
already  enumerated,  though  they  seek  it  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  :  the  former  pursue  their  prey  hy 
scent — these  by  sight. 

The  kite  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest  of  the 
predacious  birds  known,  or  at  least  which  breed, 
in  this  country ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
all  birds  ot  the  hawk  kind  are  furnished  with  a 
large  head,  and  a  strong  crocked  beak,  notched  at 
the  end,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  their  prey. 
They  have  strong  short  legs,  and  sharp  crooked 
talons  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  it.  Their  bodies 
are  formed  for  war,  being  fibrous  and  muscular. 
The  sight  of  such  as  prey  by  day  is  astonishingly 
quick ;  and  such  as  ravage  by  night  have  their 
sight  so  fitted  as  to  discern  objects  in  the  gloom  of 
evening  with  astonishing  precision. 

Thus  formed  for  war,  they  lead  a  life  of 
solitude  and  rapacity.  They  inhabit  by  choice  the 
most  lonely  places,  and  the  most  desert  mountains. 
They  make  their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in 
trees,  on  the  ground,  in  mouldering  ruins,  &c. 
Whenever  they  appear,  it  is  only  for  the  purposes 
of  depredation,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
gloomy  intruders  on  the  general  joy  of  the  land¬ 
scape. 

They  are  fierce  by  nature,  and  this  fierceness 
extends  to  their  young,  which  manifest  a  disposi¬ 
tion  for  carnage  from  the  earliest  periods.  Other 
birds  seldom  forsake  tbeir  young  till  they  are  able 
completely  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  are 
nearly  full  grown  ;  the  hawk  tribe  drives  them  off 
at  a  period  when  they  should  still  protect  and 
support  them. 

All  animals  that,  by  the  conformation  of  their 
stomachs  and  intestines,  are  obliged  to  live  upon 
flesb,  and  support  themselves  by  prey,  though 
they  may  be  mild  when  young,  soon  become  fierce 
and  mischievous  by  tbe  very  habit  of  using  those 
arms  with  which  nature  has  supplied  them.  As  it 
is  only  by  the  destruction  of  other  animals  they 
can  subsist,  they  become  more  furious  every  day  ; 
and  even  the  parental  feelings  are  overpowered  by 
their  general  habits  of  cruelty. 

Another  effect  of  this  natural  and  acquired 
severity  is,  that  almost  all  birds  of  prey  are  un¬ 
sociable  and  solitary.  Like  the  wild  cat  and  the 
weasel  tribe,  they  lead  a  lonely  life,  and  are  only 
united  in  pairs  by  that  instinct  which  overpowers 
for  a  time  their  rapacious  habits  of  enmity.  Ex¬ 
cept  at  certain  periods,  they  usually  prowl  alone  ; 
and,  like  robbers,  enjoy  in  solitude  the  fruits  of 
their  plunder. 

All  birds  of  tbe  hawk  tribe  are  remarkable  for 
one  peculiarity  which  seems  to  distinguish  them, 
not  only  from  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribes,  but 
perhaps  from  the  whole  of  animated  nature.  All 
the  males  of  these  birds  are  less  and  weaker  than 
the  females. 

The  kite  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  rapacious  tribes  which  infest  this  country,  by 
his  size  and  his  long  forked  tail.  He  appears  to 
use  very  little  exertion  in  the  act  of  flying  ;  and 
with  a  slow  sailing  motion  seems  for  ever  on  the 
wing.  As  almost  every  bird  of  the  air  is  able  to  make 
good  its  retreat  from  him,  he  may  be  said  to  live 
upon  accidental  carnage.  He  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  an  insidious  thief,  who  only  prows 


about,  and  when  he  finds  a  bird  wounded  or  dis¬ 
abled,  instantly  seizes  it,  and,  like  a  famished 
glutton,  is  sure  to  shew  no  mercy.  Kites  will 
pounce  upon  young  chickens,  young  ducks,  and 
young  geese,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  ;  and 
are  very  destructive  to  game — they  not  only 
destroy  the  young  of  winged  game,  but  tbe  old 
birds  also  if  they  can  catch  them,  as  well  as  rabbits, 
young  bares,  &c.  I  never  saw  them  attack  an  old 
hare ;  though  I  have  no  doubt  if  they  found  one 
wounded  or  disabled,  they  would  not  fail  to  seize 
it. 

The  kite,  called  in  some  parts  the  glead,  and  the 
ring  tail,  and  erroneously  the  goshawk,  appears 
larger  than  the  buzzard,  but  is  not  so  in  reality — 
it  bas  a  much  longer  tail,  a  greater  expanse  of 
wing,  but  does  not  weigh  so  heavy.  It  is  of  a 
brown-grey  colour,  and  is  altogether  a  handsome 
bird.  Its  sight,  like  the  whole  of  the  tribe,  is  re  ¬ 
markably  quick  ;  and  though  a  bird  of  very  slow 
flight,  it  will  dart  down  upon  its  prey  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  as  I  have  many  times  wit¬ 
nessed.  It  is  found  in  woods,  but  more  commonly 
seen  upon  forests,  downs,  moorlands,  marshes, 
and  fens.  When  shooting  ducks,  &c.,  upon 
rnarshes  or  fenny  places,  I  have  known  these 
birds  attend  the  sportsman,  as  it  were,  and  if  a 
bird  happened  to  be  so  wounded  as  to  get  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  the  shooter,  it  was  pursued  and  made 
a  prize  of  by  the  kite.  In  fact,  tbe  kite  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  prowler,  to  whom  scarcely  any  thing  seems  to 
come  amiss.  I  have  watched  them  for  hours, 
(particularly  on  Charnwood  Forest)  I  have  seen 
them  sail  round  and  round  a  flock  of  geese,  where 
there  were  small  goslings,  and  watching  their 
opportunity,  they  have  seized  one  and  borne  it 
away. 

However,  as  these  birds  are  forever  on  the 
watch  for  their  prey,  so  are  they  also  for  their 
enemies  :  as  if,  knowing  themselves  to  be  thieves, 
and  that  they  have  no  friends,  they  will  not  suffer 
the  approach  of  the  shooter,  unless  by  accident : 
and  therefore  other  means  than  the  fowling-piece 
become  necessary  for  their  destruction.  They 
form  their  nest  upon  the  ground,  amongst  rushes, 
&c.,  and  I  have  known  them  to  trim  up  the  old  nest 
of  a  crow  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  it.  Their  nests 
should  be  sought  and  the  eggs  or  the  young  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  perhaps  an  opportunity  may  be 
offered  for  killing  one  or  both  the  parent  birds. 

When  the  kite  finds  a  covey  and  springs  them, 
he  is  not  able  to  catch  any  of  the  birds  by  swift¬ 
ness  of  flight  :  he,  however,  pursues  as  fast  as  he 
can,  springs  them  again  ;  and  after  the  second  or 
third  flight,  the  birds  become  so  fatigued  as  to  fall 
an  easy  prey. 

To  secure  this  marauder,  set  a  few  traps  in  his 
regular  beat,  baited  with  a  small  rabbit  or  a  bird, 
and  he  is  sure  to  be  taken.  In  champaign  coun¬ 
tries,  bird  bushes  should  be  made  half-a-mile 
asunder ;  what  is  meant  by  this  expression  is,  a 
large  stake  is  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
left  seven  feet  high  : — bushes  and  boughs  are  to 
be  laid  round  this  post,  and  kept  hollow  at  the 
bottom  to  the  extent  of  ten  yards,  for  the  part¬ 
ridges  to  run  under.  Many  coveys  will  be  driven 
into  these  bushes  by  the  kite,  who  will  fly  round 
the  bushes  for  a  few  turns  and  then  alight  on  the 
post,  where  there  must  be  a  trap  let  in  ready  to 
receive  him. 

There  is  no  better  trap  than  the  common  warren 
iron  trap  : — it  should  be  about  eight  inches  square, 
not  round ;  as  a  square  trap  will  catch  with  much 
more  certainty  than  a  round  one.  For  the  kite  set 
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the  trap  against  a  bush  which  extends  a  little,  so 
that  you  may  place  the  end  of  it  against  the  bush, 
and  that  the  trap  may  be  somewhat  flanked  by  the 
bush,  that  he  must  walk  on  to  it. 

Bury  the  trap  lightly,  and  fasten  a  piece  of  bul¬ 
lock’s  lights,  a  piece  of  rabbit,  or  almost  any 
thing  of  a  similar  kind,  not  to  the  bridge  of  it,  but 
beyond  it,  so  that  he  may  walk  on  the  trap  ;  then 
scatter  about  two  handfuls  of  feathers  round  and 
over  the  trap  ;  the  feathers  will  allure  him  down 
from  a  great  height,  he  supposing  some  bird  lies 
there  killed. 


THE  BUZZARD. 


This  bird,  (called  also  the  puttock)  as  I  have 
observed  in  the  preceding  article,  appears  scarcely 
so  large  as  the  kite  ;  nor  is  it  so  handsome.  Its 
prevailing  colour  is  brown.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  this  country  ;  it  is  found  on  the 
open  downs,  on  the  moors,  in  the  fens,  and  in  the 
woodlands.  It  is  very  common  in  the  woods  of 
Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  &c. 
where  it  may  be  frequently  seen  hovering  over 
them  for  hours  together.  It  keeps  sailing  slowly 
in  circles,  at  a  great  height,  seeming  as  if  it  did 
not  move  its  wings,  precisely  after  the  manner  of 
the  eagle.  I  have  watched  the  eagle  for  hours  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  I  have  watched  the 
buzzard  also  in  various  parts  of  England;  and 
have  been  surprised  at  the  striking  similarity 
between  them.  Further,  the  cry  or  scream  of  the 
eagle  and  the  buzzard  very  much  resemble  each 
other.  Their  manner  of  seeking  and  securing 
their  prey  is  precisely  similar.  The  comparison 
will  equally  apply  to  their  form  :  they  have  long 
wings  and  short  tails,  and  the  wings  in  each  pre¬ 
sent  a  round  appearance  at  the  end  when  flying. 

The  buzzard  has  been  very  erroneously  de¬ 
scribed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject ; 
he  is  represented  by  them  as  “  a  sluggish  inactive 
bird,that  often  remains  perched  upon  the  same 
bough  for  whole  days  together;  and  more  resem¬ 
bles  the  owl  kind  in  countenance  than  any  other 
rapacious  bird  of  day.”  The  fact  is,  the  buzzard, 
like  all  carnivorous  birds,  when  once  he  has  made 
a  good  meal,  becomes  inactive  till  the  cravings  of 
his  appetite  return  ;  but  those  who  see  this  bird 
will  have  some  difficulty  to  trace  much  resem¬ 
blance  betwixt  his  countenance  and  that  of  the 
owl. 

The  buzzard  brings  forth  its  young  in  trees  and 
generally  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow,  which  it  repairs 
for  the  purpose.  The  nest  is  never  found  at  the 
extremity  of  any  of  the  branches,  like  that  of  the 
rook,  but  generally  placed  on  or  near  the  butt  of 
the  tree  where  the  branches  fork  off  or  divide. 
They  seldom  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  sometimes 
only  one,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  a  hen, 
but  rounder,  of  a  dusky  white  colour,  marked 
with  red  spots.  I  have  frequently  taken  the  eggs 
from  the  nests  of  these  birds,  as  well  as  the  young ; 
and  when  the  nest  contained  young,  I  have  often 
found  food  in  it  also  ;  I  have  found  birds  and  parts 
of  birds,  and  slso  rats. 

The  buzzard  found  on  the  moors,  &c.,  is  a 
variety  of  the  same  tribe,  which  forms  its  nest  on 
the  ground,  and  is  scarcely  so  large  as  the  buzzard 
of  the  woods.  They  have  similar  habits  and  man¬ 
ners,  however,  and  are  destructive  to  game.  Like 
the  kite,  they  are  unable  to  overtake  the  grouse  or 
the  partridge  by  rapidity  of  flight,  but  they  contrive 


to  surprise  them ;  they  destroy  many  leverets,  and 
are  altogether  very  fierce  and  very  mischievous 
birds. 

They  are  easily  caught  with  a  young  rabbit  for 
a  bait.  He  may  be  taken  with  a  middle-sized 
square  steel  trap,  baited  with  fresh  bullock’s  lights, 
pigeon,  small  bird,  &c.  He  may,  in  fact,  be  taken 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  kite,  which  I  have 
already  described. 


THE  HEN  HARRIER 


Is  a  bird  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  buzzard,  but  not 
so  large  nor  so  frequently  met  with ;  conse¬ 
quently  not  so  well  known.  The  upper  parts  of 
its  body  are  of  a  bluish  grey ;  the  back  of  the 
head,  the  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  white  ;  the  two 
former  marked  with  dusky  streaks.  The  two  mid¬ 
dle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  grey,  and  the  outer  webs 
of  the  others  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  the  inner 
ones  are  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  white  and 
rust  colour.  The  legs  are  long,  slender,  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  claws  black. 

These  birds  are  often  seen  about  forests,  heaths, 
and  other  retired  places,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  marshy  grounds,  where  they  destroy 
vast  numbers  of  snipes.  They  sail  with  great  re¬ 
gularity  all  over  a  piece  of  marsh,  till  they  dis¬ 
cover  them,  when  they  immediately  pounce  upon 
and  seize  them. 

.4  gentleman  who  was  shooting  in  Hampshire, 
sprung  a  pheasant  in  a  wheat  stubble  and  shot  at 
it ;  when,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  gun, 
it  was  pursued  by  a  hen  hariier,  but  escaped  into 
some  covert.  He  sprung  a  second  and  a  third  in 
the  same  field,  and  these  likewise  got  away,  though 
pursued  in  the  same  manner,  the  hen  harrier 
hovering  round  him  all  the  time  he  was  beating 
the  field. 

A  hen  harrier  that  was  shot  some  years  ago  near 
London,  was  first  observed  dodging  round  the  lower 
parts  of  some  old  trees,  and  now  and  then  seeming 
to  strike  against  the  trunks  of  them  with  its  beak  or 
talons,  but  still  continuing  on  the  wing.  The  cause 
of  this  very  singular  conduct  could  not  even  be 
guessed,  till  after  the  bird  was  killed,  when,  on 
opening  its  stomach,  nearly  twenty  small  brown 
lizards  were  found  in  it.  This  bird,  as  well  as  the 
buzzard  and  the  kite,  will  feed  upon  lizards,  field- 
mice,  frogs,  or  rats,  when  pressed  by  hunger; 
but  it  prefers  birds,  young  hares,  and  rabbits.  It 
breeds  on  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  in  other  moun¬ 
tainous  districts ;  and  is  to  be  caught  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  buzzard  or  the  kite. 


THE  SPARROW  HAWK. 


This  bird  is  the  swiftest  and  the  fiercest  of  the 
hawk  tribes  which  generally  breed  in  England. 
The  male  sparrow  hawk  is  about  twelve,  and  the 
female  fifteen,  inches  in  length.  The  exterior 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  latter  are  b;own 
with  dusky  edges,  and  on  the  back  of  the  head 
there  are  some  whitish  spots.  The  under  parts 
are  yellowish  white,  waved  with  light  brown.  The 
chin  is  streaked  with  perpendicular  lines  of  brown . 
The  tail  is  barred  with  dark  brown,  and  is  white 
at  the  end.  The  legs  are  yellow  and  the  claws 
black.  The  male  is  somewhat  different.  The 
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upper  part  of  its  breast  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  the 
bars  on  this  part  are  more  numerous,  and  the  un¬ 
der  parts  are  altogether  darker.  In  both  the  bill 
is  blue,  and  the  cere  yellow. 

The  sparrow  hawk  is  not  only  very  destructive 
to  game,  but  will  make  great  havoc  among  young 
poultry  of  all  kinds  ;  it  will  commit  its  depreda¬ 
tions  in  the  most  daring  manner,  even  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  man. 

These  birds  form  their  nests  in  high  rocks  or 
lofty  ruins  ;  and  they  are  often  found  in  the  woods 
in  this  country,  where  they  trim  up  the  old  nest  of 
a  crow  or  a  magpie  for  the  purpose.  They  lay  four 
or  five  eggs. 

The  sparrow  hawk,  like  most  other  bold  birds, 
easily  becomes  docile ;  and  may  be  trained  to  fly 
at  partridges,  &c.  “  I  very  well  remember  one  that 
I  had  when  a  boy  (says  the  compiler  of  the  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Natural  History)  that  used  to  accompany 
me  through  the  fields,  catch  his  game,  devour  it  at 
his  leisure,  and  after  all,  find  me  out  wherever  I 
went  j  nor,  after  the  first  or  second  adventure  of 
this  kind,  was  I  ever  afraid  of  losing  him.  A 
peasant,  however  one  day  shot  him,  to  my  great 
mortification,  for  having  made  too  free  with  some 
of  his  poultry.  I  have  seen  him  fly  at  a  turkey 
cock  ;  and,  when  beaten,  return  to  the  charge  with 
undaunted  intrepidity  :  I  have  also  known  him  to 
kill  a  fowl  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  himself.” 

The  nest  of  this  bird  should  be  diligently  sought 
(and  so  indeed  should  the  nest  of  all  birds  destruc¬ 
tive  to  game)  and  destroyed,  shooting  the  parent 
birds  first,  if  possible.  It  is  very  easy  to  shoot  the 
female  while  sitting ;  when,  however,  there  are 
young  in  the  nest,  the  destruction  of  both  the  old 
birds  may  perhaps  be  accomplished.  If  one  be 
killed,  the  other  will  come  to  feed  the  young,  and 
thus  aiford  opportunity  for  the  object  in  view.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  sparrow  hawk  does  not 
feed  its  young  nearly  so  often  as  the  crow,  the 
magpie,  &c.,  but  it  gives  the  food  to  its  young  in 
much  larger  quantities  at  a  time  ;  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  kite  and  all  the  hawk  tribes.  The 
old  birds,  for  instance,  after  having  satisfied  them  ¬ 
selves,  become  inactive,  however  fierce  and  vigilant 
at  other  periods  ;  and  as  theydevouraconsiderable 
quantity  at  a  time,  so  the  calls  of  hunger  are  de  ¬ 
layed,  and  this  delay  will  be  found  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  bird  has  eaten. 

I  have  frequently  taken  young  sparrow  hawks 
from  nests  which  I  have  found  in  the  woods 
in  the  midland  counties,  on  which  occasions 
the  nests  generally  contained  parts  of  birds.  I 
once  found  part  of  a  wood  jugeon  lying  by  the  side 
of  three  young  sparrow  hawks — the  remainder  of 
the  wood  pigeon  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  It 
is  tolerably  evident  that  a  sparrow  hawk  could  not 
carry  so  large  a  bird  as  a  wood  pigeon,  and  this 
seems  to  account  for  the  circumstance  of  part  of 
the  latter  being  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  sparrow  hawk  knock 
down  a  partridge.  If,  on  such  occasions,  the  hawk 
be  approached  too  soon,  the  partridge  will  fly 
away.  The  former,  when  he  pounces  upon  the 
latter,  holds  it  fast,  when  on  the  ground,  with  his 
talons  :  he  plucks  away  the  feathers  from  the  back 
or  belly,  and  begins  to  devour  his  victim  alive  ;  so 
that  if  approached  while  the  partridge  remains 
strong,  as  its  wings  have  not  been  touched,  it  will 
fly  away. 

I  once  observed  a  hawk  strike  an  individual 
bird  of  a  covey  which  I  had  sprung.  I  made  for 
the  place,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  kill  both  the 
hawk  and  the  partridge,  one  with  either  barrel. 


The  partridge  rose  on  the  wing  stoutly,  and  on 
picking  it  up,  I  found  its  back  stripped  of  the 
feathers. 

The  abstinence,  or  rather  the  mode  of  feeding, 
of  all  the  tribes  of  hawks  may  be  very  well  under¬ 
stood  from  the  following  observations  : — A  friend 
of  mine  for  several  years  kept  an  eagle,  (the 
small  brown  eagle,  such  as  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland)  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  it  fowls  for  food.  When  the  bird  felt  the 
calls  of  hunger,  it  would  seize  a  fowl  which  was 
thrown  to  it  with  the  utmost  fierceness,  and,  after 
having  gorged  itself,  would  become  inactive,  and 
would  doze  away  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps  more, 
before  it  again  testified  any  inclination  for  food. 

The  spaiTOw  hawk  may  be  trapped,  but  not  so 
easily  as  the  kite  or  the  buzzard  ;  he  is  more  active 
and  more  choice  in  his  food  than  these  birds.  The 
trap  used  for  the  sparrow  hawk  need  not  he  so 
large  as  for  the  kite  or  the  buzzard ;  it  should, 
however  be  properly  concealed,  and  for  the  bait 
a  sparrow  or  a  lark  is  to  be  preferred. 


Design  in  Dogs. — A  fiiend  of  mine,  while  shoot¬ 
ing  wild  fowl  with  his  brother,  was  attended  by  a  sa¬ 
gacious  Newfoundland  dog;  in  getting  near  some 
reeds  by  the  side  of  a  river,  they  threw  down  their 
hats  and  crept  to  the  side  of  the  water,  where  they 
fired.  They  soon  afterwards  sent  the  dog  for  the 
hats  one  of  them  was  smaller  than  the  other.  After 
several  attempts  to  bring  them  both  together  in  his 
mouth,  the  dog  at  length  placed  the  smaller  in  the 
larger  one,  pressed  it  down  with  his  foot,  and  thus 
brought  them  both  together.  The  fact  need  not  be 
doubted.  These  individuals  have  both  at  different 
times  assured  me  of  its  truth.  I  knew  an  instance 
somewhat  similar.  A  spaniel  was  endeavouring  to 
bring  a  dead  hare  to  his  master.  After  several  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  to  carry  it  in  his  mouth,  or  to  drag 
it  along,  he  contrived  to  get  all  the  feet  of  the  hare  in. 
his  mouth,  and  in  this  way  conveyed  it  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  witnessed  the 
following  occurrence. — He  was  shooting  one  day  by 
the  side  of  a  hill,  attended  by  a  keeper,  and  shot  at 
and  wounded  a  hare,  which  ran  through  one  of  the 
several  holes  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  stone  wall. 
The  keeper  sent  a  favourite  old  retriever  after  the 
hare.  The  dog  jumped  over  the  wall,  caught  the  hare 
and  returned  with  it  in  his  mouth  to  the  w'all ;  but  after 
several  attempts  was  unable  to  jump  back  again  with 
his  load.  Giving  up  his  ineffectual  efforts,  the  dog 
was  seen  to  push  the  hare  with  his  nose  as  far  as  he 
could  through  one  of  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall.  He  then  leaped  over  it,  dragged  the  hare 
through  the  hole  on  the  other  side,  and  brought  it 
to  his  master.  From  the  high  spot  where  the  parties 
stood,  they  were  able  to  witness  the  whole  of  the 
dog's  proceedings,  which  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  some  faculty  beyond  mere  instinct. 

The  Healthfulness  of  Sport. — A  love  of  sport — 
shooting,  hunting,  coursing-,  &c. — is  highly  useful  to 
many,  who,  not  accustomed  to  more  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  could  hardly  be  induced  by  any  thing  else  to  un¬ 
dergo  active  or  laborious  exertion.  We  have  known 
such  an  individual  rise  from  his  bed  long  before  day¬ 
break,  and  walk — perhaps  beating  furze  bushes  half 
the  time — walk,  with  little  intermission,  ten  hours, 
over  ploughed  land  ;  while  a  pound  or  two  of  dirt  was 
adhering  to  his  shoes,  and  each  step  was  taken  with 
more  than  twice  the  exertion  than  walking  on  a  pave¬ 
ment,  or  an  ordinary  foot-path,  involves. — Magazine 
of  Health, 
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COUGAR  HUNTING  IN  NEW-YORK 
AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


In  the  United  States,  the  destruction  of  this  animal 
is  usually  affected,  with  the  rifle.  Our  hunters,  by 
reason  of  great  perfection  in  shooting  with  this  instru¬ 
ment  of  death,  and  their  familiarity  with  the  Cougars, 
regard  these  animals  in  no  other  light  than  certain 
victims  to  their  unerring  aim;  few  indeed  escape, 
when  once  the  keen  eye  of  the  hunter  ranges  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  his  rifle,  or  the  new  fallen  snow  betrays  the 
footsteps  of  these  wily  destroyers.  Its  ferocity  is 
easily  excited,  and  when  a  painful  wound  is  inflicted, 
its  rage  is  terrible,  and  will  evince  the  utmost  deter¬ 
mination  to  revenge  itself.  Many  anecdotes  may  be 
told,  illustrative  of  this  disposition  ;  one  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  will  suffice. 

A  party  of  hunters,  residents  of  Deleware  county, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  made  an  excursion  after 
the  Cougar,  which  had  frequently  been  seen  prowling 
about  the  neighbourhood.  Before  starting,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  agreed  on  was,  that  if  the  Cougar  should  be 
started,  and  treed,  it  was  not  to  be  shot  until  each 
individual  composing  the  party  should  be  present — 
this  agreement  broken,  a  penalty  of  all  the  expences 
of  the  day,  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  offender. 
Shortly  after  starting,  the  dogs  aroused  the  animal, 
and  after  a  chase  of  a  few  miles,  along  the  mountains 
among  rocks  and  almost  impenetrable  laurels,  it  took 
to  a  beach  tree,  and  clambered  to  the  top,  about  thir¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  ground,  where  it  crouched  and 
watched  the  dogs,  which  were  in  numbers  barking 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Among  the  party  was  a  stran¬ 
ger,  who  had  never  experienced  a  hunt  of  this  kind, 
and  regardless  of  the  penalty  to  which  he  would 
subject  himself,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  shoot  the 
Cougar,  if  an  opportunity  offered,  and  enjoy  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  having  destroyed  one  of  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  wild  animals  of  our  forests.  Accordingly,  he 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  saw  the 
animal  resting  on  the  tree,  and  immediately  fired  at 
its  heart — but  to  his  astonishment,  instead  of  killing 
he  only  aroused  his  vengeance  ;  for  the  moment  he 
discharged  his  rifle,  the  Cougar  began  to  growl  and 
spit,  and  rip  and  tear  every  limb  of  the  tree  within 
its  reach,  and  when  on  the  point  of  leaping  at  the 
hunter,  a  shot  from  an  unknown  rifle  hurled  the 
animal  to  the  ground  dead,  within  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  the  person  who  first  fired,  and  who  being  so  ex¬ 
cessively  frightened,  and  overcome  with  terror,  that 
lie  sunk  helpless  on  the  ground,  and  but  for  the  for¬ 
tunate  intervention  of  his  friend  would  have  been  torn 
to  pieces.  Being  on  a  rocky  precipice,  and  the  place 
so  overgrown  with  high  laurels,  he  did  not  see  two  of 
the  hunters  who  had  arrived  a  few  moments  before  him ; 
neither  were  they  aware  that  any  of  the  party  were 
present  but  themselves,  until  they  heard  the  report 
of  the  rifle  within  a  few  yards  ofthem,  and  being  ex¬ 
perienced  hunters,  they  knew  by  its  actions,  that  the 
animal  was  aiming  the  destruction  of  their  friend, 
and  the  timely  interference  and  unerring  aim  of 
Capt.  W - ,  only  saved  his  life. 

The  following  anecdote,  which  is  copied  from 
Godman’s  Natural  History,  was  furnished  by  the  late 
William  Scudder,  who  had  the  Cougar,  and  which 
is  still  in  the  N.  York  Museum. 

“  Two  hunters,  accompanied  by  two  dogs,  went 
out  in  quest  of  game  near  the  Kaatskill  mountains. 
At  the  foot  of  a  large  hill,  they  agreed  to  go  round  it 
in  opposite  directions,  and  when  either  discharged 
his  rifle,  the  other  was  to  hasten  towards  him,  to  aid 
in  securing  the  game. — Soon  after  parting,  the  report 
of  a  rifle  was  heard  by  one  of  them  who,  hastening 


towards  the  spot,  after  some  search,  found  nothing 
but  the  dog,  dreadfully  lacerated  and  dead.  He  now 
became  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  his  companion, 
and  while  anxiously  looking  around,  was  horror- 
struck  by  the  harsh  growl  of  a  Cougar,  which  he  per¬ 
ceived  on  a  large  limb  of  a  tree,  crouching  on  the 
body  of  his  friend,  and  apparently  meditating  an  at¬ 
tack  on  himself.  Instantly  he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the 
beast,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  wound  it  mortally, 
when  it  fell  to  the  ground  along  with  the  body  of  his 
slaughtered  companion.  His  dog  then  rushed  upon 
the  wounded  Cougar,  which,  with  one  blow  of  its  paw, 
laid  the  poor  creature  dead  by  its  side.  The  surviving 
hunter  now  left  the  spot,  and  quickly  returned  with 
several  other  persons,  when  they  found  the  lifeless 
Cougar  extended  near  the  dead  bodies  of  the  hunter 
-  and  the  faithful  dogs.” 

The  Cougar  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  its  food, 
and  rather  than  relinquish  it  will  suffer  death.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  sometimes  occur,  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  from  the  same  author  will  show. 

“  About  five  miles  from  Phillipsburgh,  Centre 
county,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1825,  shot  at  a  buck,  and  wounded  him 
in  the  shoulder. — He  followed  the  animal  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  perceived  him  at  the  distance  of 
about  40  yards,  lying  with  his  heels  upw^ards,  and  a 
Cougar  holding  him  by  the  throat.  The  hunter  dis¬ 
charged  his  rifle  at  the  Cougar,  and  shot  him  through 
the  heart ;  when  this  animal  relinguished  the  buck, 
advanced  four  or  five  yards  and  fell  lifeless.  Having 
again  charged  his  rifle,  and  believing  the  Panther  to 
be  dead,  Mr.  Mitchell,  turning  towards  the  wounded 
buck,  was  surprised  to  see  another  Cougar  in  the  act 
of  pulling  down  its  head  ;  and  as  it  now  appeared, 
the  buck  had  been  held  down  by  both  Cougars  at  the 
moment  the  first  was  killed.  The  body  of  the  buck 
was  between  the  hunter  and  the  second  Cougar, 
nothing  but  the  head  of  which  was  visible.  At  this 
Mr.  Mitchell  levelled  his  rifle,  and  the  ball  entered 
it  at  the  angle  of  the  eye.  The  beast  remained  still 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  relin¬ 
quished  his  hold  of  the  buck,  and  walked  over  it  to  ¬ 
wards  the  hunter,  who  fired  his  rifle  a  second  time, 
and  shot  him  through  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart.  At  this  moment  the  buck  recovered  his  legs, 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  the  Cougar,  finally  extri¬ 
cated  himself,  and  ran  off.  A  third  discharge  of  the 
rifle,  pierced  the  Cougar  with  another  ball,  yet  he 
still  remained  on  his  feet,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
rifle  was  again  discharged,  and  a  fourth  ball  driven 
through  the  back  part  of  the  under  jaw,  that  the 
animal  fell  and  expired.  What  is  most  singular  is, 
that  the  male  should  not  have  relinquished  his  hold 
of  the  buck  when  the  female  was  killed,  but  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  position  until  the  ball  entered 
his  own  head,  near  the  eye.  The  buck  ran  near  a 
mile  before  he  was  finally  overtaken,  and  killed. — 
Amer.  Rural  Sports. 


A  Crowing  Blackbird. — The  policy  surrounding  a 
bachelor’s  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Ayr  is  truly  en¬ 
chanting  in  the  mornings  and  evening  with  the  music 
of  birds,  assembled  as  it  were,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
proprietor.  Among  the  feathered  songsters  a  black¬ 
bird  may  be  heard  croiuing  in  imitation  of  acock.  This 
freak  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way :  during  the 
Aveary  wunter  season  a  bantam  cock  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  proclaimed,  at  stated  intervals,  the  approach  of 
morning,  and  the  sooty  bird,  glad  to  hear  the  crowing 
of  the  cock  during  “  winter  hoar,”  has  in  spring  im¬ 
itated  it  in  kind  remembrance  of  its  rousing  notes. — 
Ayr  Observer, 
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ms  MAJESTY\S  ARABIANS— PLATE. 


These  animals,  consisting  of  two  stallions, 
two  mares,  and  a  foal,  lately  arrived  in  this 
country  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  by  whom 
they  were  sent  as  a  present  to  William  IV. 
Muscat,  which  we  find  spelt  Mascat  in  our 
Gazetteer,  is  represented  as  “a  seaport  of 
Arabia  Felix.^’  We  believe  it  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Arabia  Felix, 
where  horses  of  the  highest  class  ate  produced. 
However,  before  we  proceed  to  describe  the 
animals  which  form  the  subject  of  our  present 
embelishment,  we  will  quote  the  history  of 
the  Arabian  horse  as  given  by  an  elegant 
writer,  a  man  of  unwearied  research.  Mr. 
Crichton,  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser., 
shall  speak  for  himself : — 

Arabia  has  been  called  the  native  country  of  the 
horse  ;  and  certainly  if  the  most  valuable  conquest 
of  man  over  the  animal  cieation  be  that  of  this 
noble  quadruped,  which  shares  with  him  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  industry  and  the  glory  of  war,  no  na¬ 
tion  merits  that  distinction  better  than  the  Arabs. 
The  care  and  affection  which  they  bestow  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  it,  and  the  decided  predilection 
with  which  it  is  constantly  regarded,  are  founded 
not  merely  on  its  utility  to  them  in  their  predatory 
and  wandering  life,  but  also  on  an  ancient  preju¬ 
dice  which  induces  them  to  consider  horses  as 
beings  endowed  with  generous  sentiments,  and  an 
intelligence  superior  to  that  of  other  animals.  They 
suppose  that  these  noble  creatures,  so  serviceable 
in  the  cause  of  Islam,  have  obtained,  through 
Mahommed,  the  blessing  of  God  and  an  occult 
capacity  to  read  or  repeat  tacitly  every  day  some 
verses  of  the  Koran.  It  was  one  of  their  old  pro¬ 
verbs,  that  after  man,  the  most  eminent  creature 
is  the  horse  :  the  best  employment  is  that  of  rear¬ 
ing  it;  the  most  delightful  posture  is  that  of  sitting 
on  its  back  ;  the  most  meritorious  of  domestic  ac¬ 
tions  is  that  of  feeding  it.  They  were  taught  by 
their  Prophet  to  believe  that  is  was  originally  pre¬ 
destined  for  their  special  service.  “When  God,” 
said  he,  “  wished  to  create  it,  he  called  the  south 
wind,  and  said,  ‘  1  desire  to  draw  from  out  of  thee 
a  new  being ;  condense  thyself  by  parting  with 
fluidity,’ — and  he  was  obejed.  He  then  took  a 
handful  of  this  element,  now  become  tangible,  and 
blew  upon  it,  and  the  horse  was  produced.  •  Thou 
shalt  be  for  man,’  said  the  Lord,  ‘  a  source  of 
happiness  and  wealth ;  he  will  render  himself  illus¬ 
trious  by  ascending  thee.’  ”  The  “  brood  mares  ’’ 
were  particularly  recommended  by  Mahommed  to 
his  disciples,  “  because  their  back  is  the  seat  of 
honour,  and  their  belly  an  inexhaustible  treasure. 
As  many  grains  of  barley  as  are  contained  in  the 
food  we  give  to  a  horse,  so  many  indulgences  do 
we  daily  gain  by  giving  it.’’ 

The  care  which  the  Arabs  take  in  classifying 
and  preserving  the  pedigrees  of  their  horses,  to  a 
European  must  appear  almost  inci’edible.  The 
collective  term  whereby  they  designate  horses  in 
general  is  Kohayl  or  Kochlani;  but  they  commonly 
distribute  them  into  five  great  races,  all  originally 
from  Nejed.  Some  authors  trace  them  back  to  the 


most  remote  times  of  Paganism,  assigning  as  their 
sire  the  famous  stallion  Mashour,  the  property  of 
Okrar,  chief  of  the  Beni  Obeida.  Others  assert 
that  they  are  merely  the  issue  of  the  five  favourite 
mares  of  the  Prophet  named  Rhabdo,  Nooma, 
Waja^  Sabha,  and  Hezma.  Whatever  be  the  fact 
as  to  these  genealogies,  history  has  certainly  com¬ 
memorated  from  a  very  ancient  period  the  names 
and  noble  qualities  of  some  of  the  Arabian  horses. 
With  the  beautiful  description  of  the  war-steed  in 
Job  (chap,  xxxix.  19 — 27)  every  reader  is  familiar ; 
“  his  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder ;  and  the  glory 
of  his  nostrils  is  terrible  :  he  paweth  in  the  valley, 
andrejoiceth  in  his  strength  :  he  mocketh  at  fear  ; 
neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword  :  he  swal- 
loweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  and 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off.”  The  famous  racers 
Dahes  and  Ghabra  have  been  already  noticed  (vol. 
i.  p.  186),  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
amusements  of  the  turf  were  among  the  national 
festivals  of  the  ancient  Bedouins.  D’Herbelot 
speaks  of  the  Kamel  el  Sanateyn,  an  old  work  which 
treats  of  the  keeping  and  physicking  of  horses. 
Another  on  the  same  subject,  still  more  curious, 
bears  the  title  of  “Summary  of  all  that  can  be 
desked  to  be  learned  respecting  the  different  Race 
Horses.”  According  to  the  author  of  this  treatise 
all  the  breeds  already  alluded  to  sprung  from  a 
stallion  and  a  mare,  called  Zud  al  RaJeeh  and  Serdet 
Shekban,  which  belonged  to  Muthayer  Ibn  Oshaim, 
chief  of  one  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Yemen.  He 
has  given  a  table  which  contains  136  races  of  Ara¬ 
bian  horses, — three  Persian,  nine  Turkoman,  and 
seven  Koord, — and  mentions  the  Safevet  as  being 
of  the  same  species  with  those  presented  to  Solomon 
by  the  Queen  Sheba.  The  modern  Bedouins  re¬ 
pose  implicit  faith  in  the  traditions  of  antiquity, 
and  still  reckon  their  five  noble  breeds  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  the  stud  of  the  Prophet.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  their  names : — Taueyse,  Manekeye,  Koheyl, 
Saklawye,  and  ;  which  according  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  notion,  are  derived  from  the  different  disti’icts 
of  Nejed,  where  they  were  born.  These  principal 
races  diverge  into  innumerable  ramifications.  The 
Saklawye  is  subdivided  into  the  Jedran,  Abryeh, 
and  Nejm  el  Subh  ;  the  Koheyl  into  Ajuz,  Kerda, 
Sheikha,  Dabbah,  Ibn  Khueysha,  Khumeyseh,  and 
Abu  Moarraff ;  the  Julfa  has  only  a  single  branch, 
that  of  Estemblath.  Besides  these,  they  have  vari¬ 
ous  others  of  a  secondary  or  less-esteemed  breed, 
such  as  the  Henaydi,  Ahu  Arkub,  Abayan,  Sheraki, 
Shueyman,  Hadaba,  Wedna,  Medhemeh,  Khabitha, 
Omeriah,  and  Sadathukan.  The  different  races  have 
not  any  characteristic  marks  by  which  they  can  be 
dirtinguished  from  each  other.  Every  mare  par¬ 
ticularly  swift  and  handsome,  with  noble  blood  in 
her  veins,  may  give  origin  to  a  new  stock,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  which  are  called  after  her ;  so  that 
the  catalogue  of  distinct  races  in  the  Desert  is  al¬ 
most  endless.  The  only  means  of  recognising 
them  is  by  certificates  of  their  genealogy,  which 
are  drawn  up  by  the  proprietors,  and  attested  by 
witnesses  :  in  these  the  issue,  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  are  specified  with  great  exactness ;  so 
that  an  Arabian  horse  offered  for  sale  is  usually 
provided  with  his  title  of  nobility.  The  pedigree 
is  often  put  into  a  small  piece  of  leather  covered 
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with  waxed  cloth,  and  suspended  round  the 
animal’s  neck.  Burckhardt  has  given  one  of  these 
curious  documents  which  he  translated  from  the 
original  hand-writing  of  the  Bedouins.  It  is  as 
follows  ; 

“  GOD. 

“  Enoch. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  the 
Lord  of  all  creatures,  peace  and  prayers  be  with 
our  Lord  Mohammed  and  his  family  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  until  the  day  of  judgment;  and  peace  be 
with  all  those  who  read  this  writing,  and  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning. 

“  The  present  deed  relates  to  the  grayish-brown 
colt,  with  four  white  feet  and  a  white  mark  on  the 
forehead,  of  the  true  breed  of  Saklawye,  called 
Obeyan,  whose  skin  is  as  bright  and  unsullied  as 
milk,  resemblingthose  horses  of  which  the  Prophet 
said,  ‘  True  riches  are  a  noble  and  pure  breed  of 
horses  ;  ’  and  of  which  God  said,  ‘  The  war-horses, 
those  which  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  full  blow¬ 
ing  nostrils, — those  which  plunge  into  the  battle 
early  in  the  morning.’  And  God  spoke  the  truth 
in  his  incomparable  book.  This  Saklawye  gray 
colt  was  brought  by  Khoshrum,  the  son  of  Emheyt, 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebaa,  an  Aeneze  Arab.  The  sire 
of  this  colt  is  the  excellent  bay  horse  called 
Mevdjan,  of  tlie  breed  of  the  Koheylan  ;  its  dam  is 
the  famous  white  Saklawye  mare  known  by  the 
name  of  Djeroua.  According  to  what  we  have 
seen,  we  attest  here,  upon  our  hopes  of  felicity, 
and  upon  our  girdles,  O  Sheiks  of  Wisdom  and 
Possessors  of  Horses  !  this  gray  colt  above  men¬ 
tioned,  is  more  noble  even  than  his  sire  and  dam. 
And  this  we  attest,  according  to  our  best  know¬ 
ledge,  by  this  valid  and  perfect  deed.  Thanks  be 
to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ! — Written  on  the 
16th  of  Saphar,  in  the  year  1223  (a.d.  1808) .  Wit¬ 
nesses,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

1  his  purity  of  blood  and  descent  the  Bedouins 
are  extremely  careful  to  preserve  uncontaminated. 
During  twenty  days,  at  a  certain  season,  the  mare 
must  be  watched  to  secure  her  from  the  approaches 
of  any  common  horse,  which  she  is  not  allowed  to 
see  even  at  a  distance;  for  the  Arabs  are  believers 
in  the  effects  of  imagination  on  the  progeny  of  their 
cattle.  When  the  foal  is  produced  the  same  wit¬ 
nesses  must  be  pi'esent,  and  within  seven  days  a 
notarial  certificate  of  its  legitimacy  is  made  out, 
in  which  is  written  an  account  of  the  colt’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks,  with  the  names  of  its  sire  and  dam. 
These  genealogical  tables  called  Hujeh,  never  as¬ 
cend  to  the  granddams,  because  it  is  understood 
that  every  Arab  of  the  tribe  knows  by  tradition 
the  purity  of  the  whole  breed.  Nor  are  such  testi¬ 
monials  at  all  necessary  in  the  interior  of  the 
Desert,  where  many  horses  are  of  such  illustri¬ 
ous  descent  that  thousands  can  attest  their 
nobility.  A  Bedouin  w'ould  laugh  at  being  asked 
by  an  inhabitant  of  Nejed  for  the  pedigree  of  his 
mare ;  written  evidence  he  never  thinks  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  except  when  attending  distant  markets, 
such  as  Bussora,  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
Medina,  or  Mecca.  A  colt,  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
is  never  allowed  to  drop  upon  the  ground  ;  they 
receive  it  in  their  arms,  and  so  cherish  it  for 
several  hours,  washing  and  stretching  its  tender 
limbs,  and  caressing  it  as  they  would  a  baby. 
After  this  they  place  it  on  its  legs,  and  watch  its 
feeble  steps  with  particular  attention,  prognosti¬ 
cating  from  that  time  its  future  excellencies  or  de¬ 
fects.  The  ears  are  tied  together  over  its  head  with 
a  string,  that  they  may  assume  a  fine  pointed  di¬ 
rection  :  the  tail  is  pressed  upwards,  and  other 


measures  taken  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  carried  high.  The  only  care  taken  of  the 
dam  is  to  wrap  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  round  her 
body,  which  is  removed  next  day.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  the  foal  is  weaned,  and  for  the  space  of  a 
hundred  days  thereafter  it  is  permitted  no 
other  food  than  camel’s  milk.  When  that 
period  has  elapsed  it  receives  a  daily  portion 
of  wheat  diluted  with  water.  A  handful  only  is 
given  at  first  ;  by  degrees  this  quantity  is  in¬ 
creased  ;  although  milk  still  continues  to  be  its 
principle  food.  This  diet  continues  a  hundred 
days  more ;  and  when  this  second  period  has  ex¬ 
pired  it  is  allowed  to  eat  grass,  and  feed  on  bar¬ 
ley  ;  receiving  every  evening,  along  with  that 
provender,  a  bucket  of  camel’s  milk,  should  the 
tent  happen  to  be  well  supplied  with  it.  The  Ne¬ 
jed  Arab  gives  his  colts  neither  barley  nor  wheat, 
but  nourishes  them  with  a  paste  of  dates  and 
water  ;  and  sometimes  to  a  favourite  he  will  give 
the  fragments  or  leavings  of  his  own  meals.  In 
that  province  horses  are  regularly  fed  upon  dates  ; 
at  Derayeh  and  in  El  Hassa  the  dates  are  mixed 
with  birsim  or  dried  clover.  The  wealthier  classes 
often  give  them  flesh,  raw  as  well  as  boiled ;  and 
sometimes  before  the  commencement  of  a  long 
journey  they  get  roasted  meat,  that  they  may  be 
better  able  to  endure  the  fatigue.  A  native  of 
Hamah  told  Burckhardt  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  favourite  horse  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor  of  that  town,  he  fed  it  for  a  fortnight  ex¬ 
clusively  on  roasted  pork,  w'hich  excited  its  mettle 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  absolutely  unma¬ 
nageable,  and  could  be  no  longer  an  object  of  de¬ 
sire  to  the  avaricious  functionary.  In  Egypt 
vicious  horses  are  cured  of  the  habit  of  biting,  by 
having  a  leg  of  mutton  presented  to  them  newly 
taken  from  the  fire  ;  the  pain  which  the  animal 
feels  in  seizing  the  hot  meat  with  its  teeth  teaches 
it  in  a  few  lessons  more  gentleness  of  temper.  The 
Arab  steed,  like  its  master,  is  accustomed  to  the 
inclemency  of  all  weathers.  During  the  whole 
year  they  are  kept  in  the  open  air,  being  seldom 
tied  up  under  the  tent,  even  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  Bedouins  never  rub  or  clean  their  horses ;  but 
take  care  to  walk  them  gently  whenever  they  re¬ 
turn  after  a  ride.  They  generally  rest  in  a  stand¬ 
ing  position,  and  have  been  known  to  remain  on 
their  legs  for  years  in  succession,  without  lying 
dowm.  Yet  with  so  little  attention  to  health  they 
are  seldom  ill.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  are 
the  gripes,  farcy,  warbles,  surfeit,  jaundice, 
strangles,  mange,  broken  wind,  and  watery  swell¬ 
ings  upon  the  stomach.  Burning  is  the  most  ge¬ 
neral  remedy.  To  cure  the  strangles  they  rub  the 
tumours  with  a  paste  made  of  barley  chaff,  and 
butter  ;  at  the  same  time  the  smoke  of  a  linen  rag 
dyed  with  indigo  is  inhaled  up  the  animal’s  nos¬ 
trils,  which  occasions  a  copious  discharge.  In 
cases  of  surfeit  they  bleed  the  horse’s  feet,  and 
wrap  the  skin  of  a  sheep  newly  killed  round  its 
body.  They  have  no  use  for  farriers,  except  for 
making  shoes,  which  are  of  a  soft  flexible  iron, 
hammered  cold,  and  very  small,  that  the  swiftness 
may  not  be  impeded.  They  give  different  names 
both  for  fillies  and  colts  every  year  until  the  age  of 
four.*  In  general  they  do  not  allow  their  mares 


*  So  extremely  accurate  are  the  Arabs  in  eveiy 
thing  relating  to  their  horses,  that  they  have  invented 
appropriate  names  for  distinguishing  the  several 
competitors  in  a  race,  according  to  their  respective 
merits.  Instead  of  saying  the  first,  second,  third, 
ficc.as  we  do,  they  call  the  foremost  the  outrunner  of 
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to  breed  until  they  have  completed  their  fifth 
year ;  but  the  poorer  class  sometimes  wait  no 
longer  than  the  fourth,  as  they  are  eager  for  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  foals.  The 
colts  are  usually  ridden  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  year,  and  from  the  time  they  are  first 
mounted  the  saddle  is  but  rarely  taken  off  their 
backs.  In  winter  a  coarse  sackcloth  is  thrown 
over  them,  and  in  summer  they  stand  exposed  to 
the  mid-day  sun.  Their  saddles  are  of  wood, 
covered  with  Spanish  leather  j  but  they  have  no 
pommels,  instead  of  which  they  make  use  of 
stitched  felt.  The  stirrups  are  very  short,  with 
flat  square  bottom,  and  sharp-pointed  corners, 
which  answer  the  purpose  of  spurs  ;  the  slightest 
touch  makes  the  animal  fly  off  like  the  wind,  while 
the  rider  bears  himself  upon  the  stirrups  that  he 
may  use  his  lance  with  the  greater  vigour.  When 
not  employed  in  war  or  travelling,  they  loiter 
about  the  tents,  often  going  over  heaps  of  children 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  carefully  picking  their 
steps  lest  they  should  hurt  them.  They  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  kissed  and  toyed  with,  or  hugged 
round  the  neck,  without  doing  them  the  smallest 
injury.  The  different  colours  of  Arabian  horses 
are  clear  bay  {ahmar,)  brown  bay  (adhem,)  sorrel 
(ashekwar,')  white  (ahiady)  pure  grey  {azrek,') 
mottled  grey  bluish  grey  {akhdar,)  black 

(udhem,)  and  dark  chestnut  (ulmar  muhruk\) 
black  and  light  bays  (aswad  and  ashehab,)  are 
unknown  in  Arabia,  and  only  found  in  Persia,  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  Turkey. 

In  general  these  horses  are  of  a  middle  size,  of 
a  slender  delicate  shape,  light  and  active,  rather 
lean  than  fat,  but  of  surprising  swiftness,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  fatigue  of  long  marches.  They 
have  small  ears,  little  belly,  and  a  short  scanty  tail. 
They  are  almost  invariably  free  from  apparent 
deformities,  and  so  gentle  that  w'omen  or  children 
may  manage  them.  The  physical  qualities  which 
the  Arabs  prize  most  in  this  animal  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Neck  long  and  arched — head  small — 
ear  tapering  and  almost  meeting  at  the  points — 
eyes  large  and  full  of  fire — lower  jaw  thin — muz¬ 
zle  bare — wide  nostrils — belly  not  too  broad — 
sinewy  legs — hoofs  hard  and  ample — chest  broad 
— rump  high  and  rounded.  Whenever  the  three 
beauties  of  head,  neck,  and  rump  are  found 
combined,  the  horse  is  considered  as  per¬ 
fect.  There  are  several  particular  marks  or 
natural  signs  which  the  Arabs  regard  as  sinister 
and  unfavourable  ;  while  others  are  esteemed  the 
reverse,  and  capable  of  producing  happiness  to  the 
owner.  They  reckon  above  twenty  evil  indicati¬ 
ons  ;  but  the  only  bad  effect  they  have  on  the 
animal  is  that  of  depreciating  its  value  by  two- 
thirds  or  more.  The  Persian  and  Turkoman  horses, 
whose  figures  are  much  alike,  differ  from  the 
Arabian  in  this,  that  they  are  more  corpulent,  and 
their  coat  is  not  so  soft  to  the  touch.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  an  opinion  pretty  generally  received  in  the 
East,  that  the  latter-  are  specially  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  the  repugnance  they  evince  to¬ 
wards  clear  water  ;  whilst  that  which  is  turbid 
pleases  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  never  fail 
to  prance  about  in  any  that  happens  to  come  in 
their  way.  The  price  of  Arabian  horses  is  varia¬ 
ble,  and  often  depends  much  on  the  caprice  of  the 
buyer  and  seller  :  in  Syria,  it  fluctuates  from  10/ 
to  120/.  A  good  mare  can  scarcely  be  obtained 


the  outrunners  :  the  next  the  back-presser  ;  the  thiid 
the  tranquillizer;  and  this  distinction  they  continue 
as  far  as  the  eleventh. 


under  60/ ;  and  even  at  that  price  it  is  difficult  to 
purchase  one,  as  the  Bedouins  always  prefer  the 
female  to  the  males  for  riding,  because  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  neigh,  and  thus  expose  them  in 
their  ambuscades  to  the  risk  of  detection.  For  a 
celebrated  mare  a  sheik  will  often  pay  200/ ;  some¬ 
times  the  price  has  amounted  to  500/,  and  even  to 
800/.  The  favourite  mare  of  Saoud,  named  Koy- 
raye,  which  he  constantly  rode  on  his  expeditions, 
was  purchased  from  a  Kahtan  Bedouin  for  1500 
Spanish  dollars.  Kinneir  states  that  1200/  was 
refused  for  a  mare  at  Aleppo.  At  Bussorah,  where 
they  form  an  important  article  of  trade  with  India, 
the  average  price  is  about  300  rupees,  though  the 
cost  is  thrice,  or  even  five  times,  as  much  at  Bom¬ 
bay  or  Calcutta.  Over  all  Arabia,  as  also  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  horses  are  possessed  by  several  owners 
in  partnership  :  each  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
shares  (keratt )  of  which  several  maybe  purchased 
by  a  single  individual.  If  an  Aeneze  has  a  mare  of  re¬ 
markable  breed,  he  seldom  or  never  consents  to  sell 
her  without  reserving  one-half  or  two-thirds  for 
himself.  The  ownership  of  the  progeny  isregulated 
by  special  contract :  the  fillies  of  the  first  or  se¬ 
cond  years  belong  to  the  seller ;  those  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  years  become  the  property  of  the  buyer. 
This  contract  is  called  “  selling  the  mare’s  belly 
and  in  this  manner  most  of  the  Arabian  mares  are 
held  in  joint  property.  Sometimes  the  dam  and 
her  offspring  are  disposed  of  in  equal  shares ;  or 
on  condition  that  the  booty  shall  be  equally  divi¬ 
ded  between  the  original  owner  and  the  man  who 
rides  her.  As  the  Bedouins  are  ignorant  of  those 
frauds  by  which  a  European  jockey  deceives 
his  customers,  a  stranger  may  take  a  horse  on 
their  word,  on  first  sight  or  trial,  without  much 
risk  of  being  cheated.  Niebuhr  alleges  that  no 
instance  of  false  testimony  was  ever  given  in 
respect  of  the  descent  to  a  horse, — the  Arabs 
being  persuaded  that  they  and  their  families 
would  be  cursed  should  they  prevaricate  in  giving 
an  oath  on  a  matter  of  such  consequence  ;  but  the 
modern  Arabs  do  not  scruple  to  tell  falsehoods  if 
they  find  they  can  make  a  better  market  by  it. 
The  affectionate  terms  in  which  families  live  with 
their  horses,  will  sometimes  occasion  extreme 
regret  when  they  are  obliged  from  necessity  to 
sell  them.  D’Arvieux  mentions  a  Syrian  merchant 
who  cried  most  tenderly  while  caressing  his  mare, 
whose  genealogy  he  could  trace  for  500  years. 
Rubbing  her  with  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  wiping 
her  forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  “  My  eyes,’' 
he  would  say  to  her,  “  my  heait,  must  I  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  thee  sold  to  so  many 
masters,  and  not  to  keep  thee  all  myself.’  I  am 
poor,  my  antelope ;  but  I  have  brought  thee  up 
like  my  child  :  I  never  beat  nor  chid  thee :  God 
preserve  thee,  my  dearest,  from  the  looks  of  the 
envious ;  thou  art  pretty,  thou  art  sweet,  thou  art 
lovely.”  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Arabs 
have  great  faith  in  certain  superstitious  charms, 
which  they  suppose  will  protect  their  horses  from 
accidents.  They  use  talismans  written  on  a  piece 
of  triangular  paper,  which  are  put  into  a  leathern 
purse  of  the  same  shape,  and  fastened  round  the 
animal’s  neck  as  a  defence  against  witchcraft  from 
unlucky  eyes.  A  couple  of  boar’s  tusks,  joined  at 
the  extremities  by  a  silver  ring,  is  suspended  from 
their  mane,  to  keep  them  from  the  farcy.  Though 
the  Arabs  justly  boast  of  their  horses,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  that  supposes  them  to  be  very  abund¬ 
ant  in  that  country.  In  the  Saci'ed  Writings,  and 
down  to  the  times  of  Mohammed,  they  are  seldom 
mentioned ;  camels  being  mostly  used  both  in 
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their  warlike  and  predatory  excursions.  The 
breed  is  limited  to  the  fei’tile  pasture-grounds,  and 
it  is  there  only  that  they  thrive ;  while  the  Bedouins 
who  occupy  arid  districts  rarely  possess  any  at 
all.  In  Nejed  they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
in  the  rich  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  In 
Hejaz  they  become  scarcer  ;  and  thence  towards 
Yemen  they  become  fewer  still,  both  the  climate 
and  pasture  there  being  reckoned  injurious  to 
their  health.  In  the  disti'ict  of  Gebel  Shammar 
there  are  many  encampments  that  possess  none  at 
all ;  in  Medina  there  are  none,  and  in  Mecca 
there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  sixty  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  private  individuals;  so  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  Burckhardt  is  perhaps  correct,  when  he 
affirms  that  from  Akaba  to  the  shores  of  Hadra- 
maut,  comprising  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
and  the  western  plains  towards  the  sea,  the 
amount  of  horses  is  not  more  than  5000  or  6000; 
while  the  aggregate  number  in  the  whole  peninsu¬ 
la  does  not  exceed  50,000,' — a  number  far  inferior 
to  what  the  same  superficial  extent  in  any  other 
part  of  Asia  or  Europe  would  furnish.  The  rich 
pastures  are  not  only  stocked  more  abundantly, 
but  likewise  produce  the  finest  and  most  select 
race.  The  best  Koheyls,  of  the  Khomse^  or  noble 
breed,  are  found  among  the  Aenezes  and  the 
Rowallis  in  Nejed  and  the  Hauran,  towards  the 
Euphrates.  They  are  not  all  of  the  most  perfeet 
or  distinguished  quality;  and  perhaps  not  above 
five  or  six  in  a  w'hole  tribe  deserve  the  name  of 
first-rate  in  respect  to  size,  bone,  beauty,  and 
action.  But  still  their  numbers  are  considerable; 
each  of  which  may  be  bought,  if  purchased  in  the 
Desert,  at  from  150/  to  200/.  Taking  the  compa¬ 
rative  excellence  of  the  different  races  on  an 
average,  Nejed  is  generally  reckoned  to  produce 
the  noblest ;  Hejaz,  the  handsomest ;  Yemen,  the 
most  durable;  Syria,  the  richest  in  colour;  Meso¬ 
potamia,  the  most  quiet ;  Egypt,  the  swiftest ; 
Barbary,  the  most  prolific  ;  Persia  and  Koordistan, 
the  most  warlike. 

In  perusing  the  following  account  of  the 
Arabian  horse  from  Commodore  Porter,  let 
the  reader  bear  in  iTiind,  that  it  originated  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  at  length  wafted  to 
us  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  :  it  has 
been  a  traveller,  and  some  parts  of  it  cer¬ 
tainly  approach  the  marvellous.  However, 
as  it  will  give  variety  to  a  subject  upon  which 
much  has  already  been  said  in  various  publi¬ 
cations,  (generally  by  persons  ignorant  of 
horsellesh)  we  hesitate  not  to  give  it  place  in 
our  columns. 

GENUINE  ARABIAN  HORSE,  HOW 
DISTINGUISHED. 

The  following,  on  the  subject  of  the  Arabian 
Horse,  we  copy  from  a  late  Number  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Turf  Register.  It  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Com.  Porter,  our  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  the  editor,  and  describes  the  mode 
of  distinguishing  the  genuine  Arabian.  There 
was  one  in  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  was 
found  to  possess  many  of  the  points  mentioned  in 
the  Commodore’s  description,  though  otherwise 
as  ugly  and  ill-formed  a  horse  as  can  be  well  ima¬ 
gined. 

“  About  a  month  since  I  saw  a  singularly  beau¬ 
tiful  light  chestnut  horse,  standing  in  my  yard ; 
no  one  was  holding  him.  His  bridle  was  laying 
over  his  neck,  and  the  person  having  charge  of 
him  was  standing  behind  him,  plaiting  his  beauti¬ 


ful  long  silky  tail,  which  trailed  on  the  ground. 
He  appeared  to  be  full  of  life,  spirit,  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  as  docile  as  a  dog. 

“  There  was  something  so  facinating  in  the 
appearance  of  this  animal,  something  so  gazelle¬ 
like,  that  I  was  determined,  if  he  was  for  sale,  to 
purchase  him,  coute  que  coute.  His  age  I  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  a  little  over  seven  years.  He  had 
come  from  the  city  of  Suliemanich,  in  Koordistan, 
which  is  a  province  bordering  on  Persia  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  Pachalic  of 
Bagdad,  which  latter  borders  on  the  Great  Desert 
of  Arabia.  The  horse  belonged  to  an  Agha,  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  thence  :  he  said  the 
horse  was  a  little  sick,  and  would  not  eat ;  and 
that  as  the  Agha  was  compelled  to  return  imme¬ 
diately,  he  had  offered  the  horse  for  a  sum  which 
no  one,  knowing  the  value  of  a  Koordistan  horse, 
could  refuse  to  give.  I  finally  closed  the  bargain 
for  the  horse,  adding  a  present  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres  to  the  groom.  After  trying  the 
horse  under  the  saddle,  and  approving  of  his  gaits 
and  fleetness,  I  sent  for  the  Sultan’s  farrier,  who, 
the  moment  he  saw  the  horse,  pronounced  him 
not  only  a  pure  Arabian,  but  a  beautiful  one,  and 
said  that  he  had  seen  but  one  so  pure  before 
in  his  life. 

“  I  now  sent  immediately  to  the  Agha,  to  re¬ 
quest  him,  if  in  his  power,  to  give  me  the  pedigree 
of  the  horse ;  he  sent  me  word  that  he  did  not 
know  the  pedigree,  nor  did  the  person  from  whom 
he  bought  him  ;  that  the  Koords,  when  they  stole 
a  horse,  stole  only  the  best,  and  did  not  stop  to 
inquire  after  the  pedigree;  but  if  I  wished  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  myself  that  the  horse  was  of  the  pure  Arabian 
breed,  I  must  examine  his  neck,  on  both  sides  of 
which  I  should  find  a  beautiful  natural  tree  pro¬ 
jecting  upwards  from  halfway  down  the  neck,  and 
that  I  should  find  spurs  on  his  fetlock  joints,  both 
of  which  were  certain  indications  of  the  purity  of 
his  blood. 

“  About  half-way  down  his  neck,  a  few  inches 
from  the  mane,  on  both  sides,  I  found  a  dark  spot, 
rather  larger  than  a  duck-shot,  destitute  of  hair  ; 
but  around  these,  to  the  size  of  a  dollar,  the  short 
and  silky  hair  made  several  eccentric  turns,  then 
shot  up  towards  the  ears  in  the  form  of  an 
ostrich  plume ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 

“  On  examining  the  fetlocks.  I  found  that  he 
had  on  each  of  the  fore  a  spur  of  two  inches  long, 
of  the  size  of  the  little  finger  at  the  root,  gradu¬ 
ally  tapering  to  a  point,  and  turning  up  like  those 
of  a  cock.  On  the  hind  fetlocks  were  the  same, 
but  not  more  than  half  the  length ;  all  were 
slightly  fringed  about  the  root,  with  soft  silky 
hair. 

“  On  being  satisfied  of  the  value  of  this  horse, 
which  circumstances  had  placed  in  my  possession, 
I  told  the  doctor  to  go  to  work  and  cure  him,  if 
possible.  He  felt  the  pulse  of  his  legs,  then 
examined  his  mouth,  and  felt  his  ears,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  me,  said  he  had  the  guenz  hemick,  which 
when  translated,  means  the  eye  bone,  or  bone  eye. 
Never  having  heard  of  such  a  disease,  I  asked  him 
what  it  was  :  he  thrust  his  finger  into  the  lower 
pari  of  the  horse’s  eye,  and  turning  the  lower  lid 
wrong  side  out,  desired  me  to  feel  of  it.  I  did  so, 
and  felt  a  hard  bony  substance ;  the  lid  was  much 
iaflamed.  He  now’  thrust  a  needle  with  horse-hair 
through  the  black  rim  of  the  inner  lid,  and  pul¬ 
ling  out  the  eye,  cut  therefrom  the  bony  sub¬ 
stance.  The  eye  bled  perhaps  a  half-spoonful ; 
he  performed  the  same  operation  on  the  0;ther 
eye ;  after  which  he  blew  up  each  nostril,  through 
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a  short  reed,  about  a  spoonful  of  burnt  alum  and 
black  pepper,  which  brought  on  a  violent  sneez¬ 
ing.  He  then  directed  that  [some  garlic,  vinegar, 
and  salt  should  be  mixed  with  a  kind  of  red  earth, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  red  ochre,  and  that 
his  mouth  should  be  washed  with  it  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  for  four  or  five  days;  he  next  scari¬ 
fied  his  mouth,  and  put  him  into  the  stable.  We 
have  followed  his  directions,  and  the  horse,  that 
for  a  long  time  past  would  not  touch  barley,  now 
eats  it  freely,  and  is  to  all  appearance  well. 

“  This  disease,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  is  to 
me  altogether  new — it  may  not  be  so  to  others. 
Frona  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  ten  days  more,  the  horse  would  have  been 
ruined — the  farrier  said  he  would  have  been  in 
five.  The  disease,  it  is  said,  is  brought  on  by 
straining  their  eyes  in  anxious  watching  for  their 
food.  A  Turkish  horse  is  doubled-haltered  to 
both  ends  of  his  trough,  so  that  he  cannot  turn 
his  head,  which,  of  course,  brings  a  great  strain 
on  the  eye  when  he  wants  to  look  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

“  I  have  measured  this  horse  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  ground  ;  he  is  exactly  four  feet  nine  and  a 
half  inches  high  (fourteen  hands  one  and  a  half 
inches  high).  Those  who  know  Eclipse,  say  that 
this  horse  is  a  highly  flattering  likeness  of  him. 
I  shall  keep  the  horse,  although  I  have  been 
strongly  advised  to  send  him  to  America ;  but  I 
am  apprehensive  it  might  turn  out  like  many — 
nay,  I  may  say  all — such  speculations.  But  if  you 
know  of  any  one  who  wishes  this  horse,  they  may 
write  to  any  disinterested  person  in  this  country 
to  examine  and  report  on  him,  and  then  we  will 
agree  on  the  terms. 

“  I  am  now  satisfied  there  is  not  another  Ara¬ 
bian  in  Constantinople ;  the  Sultan’s  horses  are 
generally  spotted,  very  fat,  and  very  spirited  ;  they 
look  extremely  well  with  their  trappings  on;  but 
£  am  assured  that  he  has  not  a  pure  Arabian 
among  them.” 

Many  persons  have  visited  Arabia,  and  as 
the  horse  formed  the  most  interesting  charac¬ 
teristic  of  ihe  country,  so  those  who  have 
given  accounts  of  their  travels  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  have  uniformly  made 
the  present  subject  a  prominent  feature  of 
their  publications.  But,  as  it  requires  con¬ 
siderable  practical  experience  before  a  person 
is  capable  of  forming  anything  like  a  correct 
opinion  of  this  elegant  quadruped,  and  the 
writers  not  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge, 
it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  de¬ 
scriptions  which  have  thus  reached  us,  though 
substantially  true,  are  disfigured  by  many 
improbable  and  erroneous  episodes,  as  well 
as  with  numerous  distorted  facts.  We  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  writer  on  Arabia,  or 
those  countries  where  the  Arabian  variety  of 
the  horse  is  found,  who  was  capable  of  de¬ 
scribing  him  in  a  proper  manner — who  could 
give  his  points,  &c.,  from  the  eye  of  a  well 
practised  observer.  Hence  have  arisen  many 
false  notions  and  much  absurdity  Even 
Bruce,  though  he  professes  to  have  been  a 
very  superior  equestrian,  evinces  the  most 
egregious  ignorance  upon  this  subject  in  the 
trifling  information  which  he  has  attempted 
to  convey  to  his  readers.  However,  the  ani¬ 
mals  whose  portraits  embellish  our  present 
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number,  we  saw,  and  we  write  what  we  have 
to  say  from  careful  observation. 

Through  the  prompt  and  condescending 
politeness  of  Colonel  Wemyss,  we  obtained 
permission  to  view  his  Majesty’s  newly- ar¬ 
rived  Arabians  :  for  which  purpose  we  reach¬ 
ed  Hampton  Court  on  Wednesday  morning, 
April  6,  and  derived  a  high  gratification  from 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  looking  these 
interesting  strangers  well  over. 

Up  to  this  period,  we  had  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  black  Arabian 
horse.  It  is  true,  Smolensko  was  denomi¬ 
nated  a  black  ;  but  on  close  examination,  the 
number  of  white  hairs  intermixed  in  his  coat, 
constituted  him,  strictly  speaking,  a  dark 
grey.  Sir  Hercules,  thougli  called  a  black, 
was  evidently  a  dark  grey.  We  have  more 
than  once  seen  black  racers,  certainly  ;  but 
yet  we  thought  the  colour  must  be  derived 
from  the  baser  breed  originally  used  in  the 
cross.  However,  all  our  doubts  have  been 
dissipated  ;  as  the  animal  whose  portrait  ap¬ 
pears  in  front,  (in  the  engraving)  is  not  only 
a  black  Arab,  but  a  genuine  horse  of  the  very 
highest  class  :  indeed,  it  may  be  said  he  has 
been  bred  too  fine  ;  that  is,  he  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  stream  so  long  continued  im- 
mixed  in  the  same  family,  that  though  he 
shows  as  much  breeding  as  possible,  he  has 
suffered  in  bulk  and  strength. 

The  head  of  this  black  Arabian  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  elevation  and  capacity  of  the  nos¬ 
trils,  as  well  as  for  that  general  beauty  of  its 
form  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguishes 
the  horse  of  the  Desert.  However,  this  ani¬ 
mal  fis  not,  as  the  papers  represented,  abso¬ 
lutely  destitute  of  white  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  two  white  feet,  one  before,  and  the  other 
behind,  with  a  little  white  in  his  face.  What¬ 
ever  might  have  been  our  previous  incredu¬ 
lity  respecting  the  existence  of  a  genuine 
black  Arabian  horse,  w'e  now  feel  satisfied 
that  the  horses  of  Arabia  are  varied  in  colour 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  racers  and 
our  horses  of  superior  breeding :  indeed  we 
have  seen  grey,  chestnut,  bay,  brown,  and 
black. 

The  black  Arabian  under  consideration  is 
a  well  formed  horse,  whose  tout  ensemble 
reminded  us  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Syntax, 
(bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Ridsdale,  and  winner  of 
more  gold  cups  than  any  horse  which  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  turf,)  particularly  in  his  hind 
quarters.  His  pasterns  were  uncommonly 
long,  the  effect  of  his  blood  having  been  too 
long  continued  on  the  same  strain.  Such  a 
formation  maybe,  and  undoubtedly  is,  favour¬ 
able  to  speed,  but  must  very  much  weaken 
the  part,  and  render  the  animal  very  liable  to 
break  down.  Like  all  Arabians  which  have 
fallen  under  our  observation,  his  legs  handled 
like  ivory,  presenting  also  that  extraordinary 
developement  of  the  tendon  for  which  this  va¬ 
riety  of  the  tribe  is  so  very  remarkable.  Fur¬ 
ther,  like  the  rest  of  these  exotics,  his  feet  were 
well  formed  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  mani¬ 
fested  a  good-tempered  playfulness  of  dispo- 
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sition,  which  we  have  uniformly  found  to  be 
the  case  with  all  those  Arabians  which  have 
fallen  under  our  notice,  and  in  which  all 
travellers  agree  in  stating  to  be  a  general 
characteristic.  Shebdeez  was,  however,  as 
vicious  as  possible  :  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty,  aided  by  the  assistance  of  the  groom, 
that  we  were  able  (some  years  ago  when  in 
possesion  of  John  Form%,  Esq.,)  to  stand 
up  to  him.  But  Shebdeez,  though  represent¬ 
ed  as  an  Arabian,  and  presenting  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  class,  was  not  a 
truly  bred  horse:  he  was  much  larger  in 
every  respect  than  the  genuine  Arab,  with¬ 
out  the  wiry  elasticity  of  the  latter  :  in  fact, 
he  was  a  Persian  horse,  sent  from  that  coun¬ 
try  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  when  ambassador 
from  England  ;  and,  therefore,  as  it  is  well 
known  the  Persians  admire  a  larger  horse 
than  the  genuine  deer-like  animal  of  the 
Desert,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  base  blood  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  object  ;  but  though  they  thus  procure  a 
larger  animal,  it  is  at  the  expence  of  activity, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  of  good  temper  also. 
Forming  our  opinion  from  what  we  have 
seen,  as  well  as  from  what  we  have  read  on 
the  subject,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  Arabian  horses,  generally  speaking,  are 
as  remarkable  for  good  temper  as  for  their 
elegance  of  form,  and  light  elastic,  deer-like 
movements.  To  speak  as  an  English  fox- 
hunter,  we  should  say,  they  cannot  carry 
weight ;  and  yet  how  admirably  are  they 
adapted  for  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  are  produced.  The  Arab,  like  his 
steed,  is  sinewy,  light,  and  elastic;  and 
as  he  seldom  rides  more  than  nine  stone,  and 
frequently  not  so  much,  it  may  be  correctly 
remarked,  that  the  horse  and  the  man  are  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  for  each  other. 

The  second  figure  in  the  plate  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  bay  horse,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
generality  of  Arabians,  being  as  near  as  we 
could  guess,  about  fifteen  hands  high. 
Though  considerably  larger  than  the  black 
horse  already  mentioned,  he  is  not  so  hand¬ 
some,  if  we  except  his  quarters,  which  are 
powerful,  well  set  in,  and  altogether  very 
finely  formed.  He  has  black  legs,  and  four 
white  feet.  He  has  a  finely  formed  head, 
with  a  beautiful  prominent  eye ;  his  neck  is 
long,  and  not  quite  so  handsomely  fixed  in 
the  body  as  might  have  been  wished  ;  the 
lower  part  of  his  shoulder  rather  coarse  and 
heavy  ;  middle  piece  (carcase)  long,  loins 
loose  :  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  animals  had  endured  the  very  narrow 
confinement  of  a  ship  for  the  tedious  period  of 
six  months  ;  they  had  scarcely  “  an  ounce  of 
flesh  on  their  bones,^’  and  were  consequently 
seen  under  the  utmost  disadvantage :  nor 
have  we  the  least  doubt,  when  this  bay  stal¬ 
lion  has  acquired  what  is  well  understood  by 
the  term  condition^  that  he  will  come  under 
the  general  description  of  a  splendid  or  mag¬ 
nificent  horse. 

The  ears  of  these  Arabians  were  larger  than 


those  of  any  other  Eastern  horses  which  have 
fallen  under  our  observation :  they  reminded 
us  of  the  Orville  family  of  this  country,  the 
greater  number  of  which  were  remarkable  for 
large  ears. 

Portraits  of  the  mares  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number,  when  Tve  shall  embrace  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  offering  a  few  observations  on 
the  re-introduction  of  Arabian  blood  into  a 
thorough-bred  horse,  through  the  medium  of 
the  female. 


There  needs  no  apology  for  the  insertion. of  the 
following  candid  defence  against  ignorant  malignity, 
as  the  perusal  of  it  will  sufficiently  explain. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sib, — As  the  Editor  of  BelVs  Life  has  denied  me 
that  acknowledged  right  of  reply,  through  the  medium 
of  the  channel  whence  originated  the  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint,  perhaps  you  will  favour  me  by  the  insertion  of 
the  following ; — 

“THE  REVIEWER  REVIEWED. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  Bell’s  Life. 

“  Sib, — In  consequence  of  a  notice  of  ‘  The  Sports¬ 
man,’  for  the  present  month,  which  appeared  in  your 
last  number,  I  appeal  to  your  candour  and  impartiality 
for  the  insertion  of  a  few  words  in  reply  :  the  critic 
observes — ‘  Looking  at  the  plate  of  Pointers  in  The 
Sportsman,  we  certainly  had  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  name  having  been  engraved  beneath,  otherwise 
we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  they 
were  dogs  or  donkeys.’  The  observation  must  be,  of 
course,  intended  to  apply  to  the  figures  of  the  animals  ; 
and  therefore,  leaving  the  mere  manual  operation  of  the 
burine  out  of  the  question,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that,  in 
my  opinion', /orm  and  faculty  must  constitute  the  in¬ 
dispensable  requisites  of  a  good  pointer.  A  dog  of  this 
description,  to  excel  in  the  field,  should  present  the 
animal  conformation  calculated  for  speed  and  endur¬ 
ance  ;  namely,  a  considerable  depth  of  chest,  broad 
back,  strong  loins,  and  wide-spreading,  well  let  down 
thighs,  supported  on  straight  sinewy  legs,  and  feet 
rather  elongated,  but  toes  narrow  ;  to  which  should  be 
added  a  well-formed  and  capacious  head,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  that  abundant  developement  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  which  constitutes  an  exquisite  sense  of  smell,  or 
what  sportsmen  call  a  ‘  good  nose.’  That  the  figures 
in  the  plate  upon  which  the  reviewer  has  given  his 
opinion  exhibit  these  physiological  characteristics  in 
the  superlative  degree,  I  feel  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  asserting,  without  the  fear  of  even  comparative  con¬ 
tradiction  by  any  genuine  sportsman  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inspector  examine  them. 

“THE  EDITOR  OF  ‘THE  SPORTSMAN.’ 
“  19,  Old  BoswelTcourt,  April  4,  1836.” 

The  above  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor 
of  “  Bell’s  Life”  four  days  prior  to  the  publication 
of  his  following  number,  so  that  he  cannot  complain 
of  not  having  received  it  sufficiently  early ;  however, 
as  he  did  not  choose  to  administer  the  antidote  after 
having  exhibited  the  poison,  I  feel  induced  to  say 
a  few  more  words  on  the  subject  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  rendered  necessary. 

Assassins  stab  in  the  dark,  pirates  fight  under 
false  colours  ;  yet,  who  but  the  meanest  dastard  would 
skulk  from  the  contest  when  his  own  spontaneous 
challenge  had  been  accepted,  particularly  when  the 
braggart  was  offered  the  advantage  of  fighting  on 
his  own  ground ;  the  basest  bred  cock  will  uniformly 
manifest  courage  on  his  own  dunghill  I 

I  do  not  pretend  ignorance  of  the  jealous  writer  of 
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slander  in  question,  since  “  the  mark 
of  the  beast”  is  too  plainly  perceptible ;  yet  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  his  murky  and  mud¬ 
dle-headed  ex-cogitations  ;  but  when  he  states  his 
incapacity  “  to  discover  whether  they  were  dogs  or 
donkeys,”  I  must  express  my  unqualified  surprise, 
that  a  congenial  being,  an  animal  of  the  same  assinine 
species,  was  unable  to  distinguish  his  own  fraternity 
in  the  plate  of  ”  The  Sportsman  !” 

What  an  awfully-gifted  being  is  the  erudite  critic 
of  ‘‘  Bell’s  Life  !”  VVhat  a  display  has  he  not  given 
us,  in  the  already  quoted  pithily-playful  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  vulgar- vernacular  idiom,  of  his  highly- 
enlightened  intellectual  capacity,  as  well  as  of  those 
forcibly-persuasive,  yet  mellifluous  powers  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguish  his  heb- 
domadal  issues  of  abstruse  logical  deduction  and 
rhetorical  flourish!  What  a  lucid  illustrator  of 
light  and  shade  I  What  a  literary  Leviathan  !  So 
calculated,  “  like  a  Colossus,  to  bestride  the  press, 
whilst  we  little  men  w'alk  between  his  huge  legs  to 
seek  ourselves  dishonourable  graves  !” 

Having  already  quoted  the  substance  of  his  malig¬ 
nant  abuse,  we  give  the  following  corollary  in  his 
own  words  : — ”  The  Editor  cannot  be  a  sportsman, 
or  he  would  not  have  suffered  such  libels  on  the  ca¬ 


nine  race  to  decorate  or  rather  disgrace  his  pages.” 
The  readers  of  “  The  Sportsman”  will  be  able  to 
form  their  own  opinion  of  my  knowledge  of  Field 
Sports ;  but  as  the  ”  Bell’s  Life”  critic  has  roundly 
asserted  that  I  ”  cannot  be  a  sportsman,”  he  has  ar¬ 
rogated  to  himself  a  degree  of  attainment  in  the 
science  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  does  not 
possess.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  saw  a  pointer 
range  the  moors  or  beat  the  inclosures  ;  I  do  not 
believe  he  can  distinguish  a  fox-hound  from  a  har¬ 
rier.  Yet,  since  he  has  chosen  to  constitute  himself 
a  censor,  and  thus,  by  implication,  wish  to  have  it 
understood,  that  his  accomplishments  in  the  science 
of  Field  Sports  are  of  no  ordinary  character,  I  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  offer  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
them,  of  trying  his  skill  against  me  on  the  12th  of 
August  next  at  grouse,  the  1st  of  September  at  the 
partridge,  or  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  fox— for  any  sum  not  exceeding  a  cool 
hundred.  As  “  he  came  so  smug  upon  the  mart,” 
I  thus  throw  down  the  gauntlet ;  and  if,  after  his 
inflated  vaunting,  he  does  not  accept  the  challenge, 
I  shall  consider  him  (to  use  the  language  in  which 
he  so  frequently  indulges)  ”  a  cur.” 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


SEAL  HUNT  IN  IRELAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Sir, — I  see  Seal  Hunting  in  one  or  two  places 
just  touched  upon,  but  not  one  account  of  a  seal 
hunt,  in  your  work  :  Itherefore  hope,  this  may  at 
least  bear  the  charm  of  novelty.  This  seal  hunt 
happened  in  Ireland  at  a  most  romantic  spot,  called 
Loch  Hyne,  on  the  South  West  Coast,  on  one  of 
those  bright  sunny  days  in  summer,  so  frequent 
on  the  sea  coast.  For  this  Loch,  as  it  is  called,  is 
nothing  but  the  real  sea,  with  no  fresh  water  run¬ 
ning  into  it  at  all,  except  the  mountain  streams, 
which  in  summer  are  dry.  This  beautiful  Loch  is 
a  perfect  basin,  with  depth  of  water  to  float  the 
largest  ship  in  his  Majesty’s  navy.  Opposite  the 
mouth  is  a  small  rocky  Island  of  about  three  Irish 
acres,  on  which  is  a  very  perfect  and  extensive 
ruin  of  one  of  the  old  Irish  castles,  and  which 
during  the  last  war  was  held  by  a  band  of  pri¬ 
vateers  and  smuggler's,  as  the  chance  fell  in  their 
way  ;  hither  they  brought  their  prizes,  real  and 
contraband,  depositing  them  in  its  deep  and  exten¬ 
sive  dungeons.  As  luck  woulu  have  it,  for  this 
honourable  band,  they  had  the  all-subduing  virtue 
of  charity  to  an  excess,  either  to  the  poor  who 
most  required  it,  or  to  the  stranger.  This  made 
them  many  and  powerful  friends,  and  saved  them 
from  many  an  expedition  on  their  hold.  If  they 
did  not  frequent  chapel  often  their  money  did,  and 
that  answered  every  purpose  ;  they  were  absolved 
from  all  their  little  irregularities.  The  mouth  of 
this  basin  is  only  sixty  yards  across,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  bar  of  rocks  across  it  j  the  ebbing  tide  drives 
the  water  out  to  the  depth  of  the  rocks,  leaving 
them  quite  dry,  but  the  tide  filtering  through  be¬ 
tween  the  crivices  ;  the  returning  tide  rushes  over 
these  rocks  with  incredible  violence,  over-spread¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  ground  with  its  spray  and 
foam  j  this  continues  until  the  turn  of  the  tide 


again,  when  only  can  it  be  passed  by  boats  with 
perfect  safety  ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  rises 
a  mountain,  nearly  perpendicularly  ;  on  the  west 
is  for  a  few  yards  a  flat  bit  of  ground,  not  above 
four  feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  passage 
from  this  to  the  sea  is  about  half-a-mile,  and 
widens  immediately  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Loch  is 
about  four  miles  round,  and  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountains,  clothed  to  the  water’s  edge 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  greatest  varieties,  the 
Arbutus  Myrtle,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  at  this  time  clothed  in  their  gayest  colours, 
the  slight  zephyrs  bearing  an  additional  fragrance 
from  shore  to  shore ;  no  road  runs  round  this 
scene  of  enchantment  to  disturb  its  rest,  but  one 
wild  mountain  road,  suddenly  entering  on  it  shows 
to  the  out  of  way  ti'aveller,  a  scene  I  think  he  may 
travel  for  years  to  equal.  Here  the  birds,  com¬ 
monly  called  wildfowl,  sport  unmolested,  and  feel¬ 
ing  their  security,  belie  their  appellation.  It  was 
during  one  of  those  sultry  days  described,  when  a 
little  boy,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  hat,  and  a 
vast  number  of  those  articles  commonly  used  in 
England,  but  here  from  want,  quite  out  of  reach 
of  their  list  of  luxuries,  came  quite  breathless  up 
to  me,  trying  to  get  out,  but  which  took  him  some 
minutes  to  do,  that  there  was  a  large  seal  in  the 
Loch,  and  the  tide  too  much  out  to  admit  of  his 
return  to^  the  sea.  I  lost  not  a  moment,  ordered 
the  gunning  punt,  and  its  carriage,  which  I  luckily 
had,  and  advise  all  to  get,  and  a  horse  to  draw  it ; 
sent  to  a  couple  of  spoiling  friends  to  join  me  ; 
got  my  two  percussion  rifles,  one  by  Chas.  Moore, 
the  other  by  Tatham,  with  plenty  of  amunition. 
My  friends  had  percussion  guns,  which  luckily  the 
small  balls  fitted  pretty  well.  VVe  hastened  into 
the  boat,  and  away  we  galloped  as  fast  as  we  could 
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four  miles  to  the  Loch  ;  every  moment  seemed  an 
hour  :  arrived  at  the  Loch,  there  we  beheld  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  haste,  as  quietly  and  coolly  swimming 
and  diving  about  as  we  could  wish ;  we  unshipped 
the  boat,  launched  &c.,  I  took  one  of  my  friends 
over  to  the  Island,  the  other  to  the  mouth,  with 
directions  to  run  along  the  rocks  to  head  him,  if 
he  should  make  an  attempt  to  pass  them.  With 
my  man  to  row,  I  went  in  pursuit  of  the  seal  my* 
self,  apparently  of  gigantic  size.  When  I  got  near 
him,  he  dived  right  under  my  boat,  and  came  up 
near  the  mouth  ;  a  shot  from  the  Island  opened  the 
attack,  but  was  a  long  way  from  the  mark  ;  this 
ball  rebounded  several  times,  and  struck  the  shore  ; 
luckily  we  took  warning  by  this,  and  did  not  fire 
without  looking  that  the  line  was  clear  first.  At 
this  shot  he  dived,  and  came  up  at  the  mouth, 
where  my  friend  stood  expecting  him  ;  he  had  de¬ 
termined  to  give  the  seal  both  barrels  at  the  same 
moment ;  he  fired  at  the  seal  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  from  him,  but  so  quick  an  eye  had  the  beast 
that  he  was  under  water  before  the  balls  touched 
it.  The  extraordinary  facility  with  which  he 
dived,  and  the  great  speed  with  which  he  swam  both 
above  and  below  water,  was  really  astonishing  ;  a 
common  Dabchick,  no  doubt  very  quick  in  its  mo¬ 
tions  in  diving,  is  far  behind  the  seal  in  quickness  of 
getting  under  water  ;  several  balls  had  been  fired 
at  him  without  effect ;  I  suppose  we  were  too 
anxious,  or  he  too  quick.  At  last  a  ball  from  the 
Moore  rifle  brought  first  blood  ;  he  dived  a  long 
dive ;  he  no  sooner  was  up  than  down  again  he 
went,  and  this  for  three  times  ;  well,  this  ex¬ 
hausted  him  much.  I  made  the  man  in  the  boat 
row  softly,  and  got  another  shot  with  the  Moore 
rifle,  struck  him  in  the  neck  ;  this  he  did  not  like 
at  all,  a  long  dive  brought  him  to  the  mouth  again. 
A  ball  from  my  friend  struck  him  in  the  body,  he 
did  not  dive,  but  made  a  most  horrid  kind  of  roar, 
showed  his  long  teeth,  I  dare  say,  only  regretting 
he  could  not  make  them  meet  in  my  friend  ;  but, 
before  my  friend  could  put  in  another  ball,  the 
seal  was  down.  My  poor  friend  on  the  Island  could 
not  hit  him  once  to  his  great  mortification  ;  after 
this  the  beast  got  very  dull ;  I  rowed  after  him  as 
he  was  swimming  towards  the  shallowest  part :  a 
ball  from  the  Moore  rifle,  struck  him  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  down  he  went,  I  rowed  up  to  the  place, 
could  see  nothing  but  blood;  I  kept  a  good  watch, 
but  no  seal  could  I  see  ;  I  rowed  into  every  hole 
and  corner,  but  no  seal ;  at  last,  recollecting  that 
seals  invariably  sink  when  killed,  I,  guided  by  my 
friend  on  the  Island,  went  to  the  very  spot,  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  search,  saw  him  laying 
dead  at  the  bottom.  I  luckily  had  a  grapple  in  my 
boat  by  way  of  an  anchor,  it  was  pretty  large,  we 
lowered  it  and  several  times  got  the  seal  nearly 
up,  but  it  always  slipt  off  before  we  quite  got  it 
up.  At  length  my  friend,  who  had  been  on  the 
Island,  stript,  and  when  we  nearly  got  the  seal  up 
again,  he  dived,  and  brought  the  seal  up  with  him, 
amid  the  cheers  of  hundreds  who  had  by  this  time 
collected  on  the  heights  and  water’s  edge ;  he  was 
so  large,  we  were  obliged  to  tow  him  on  shore  ;  I 
should  say  he  was  about  seven  feet  long,  and  pro¬ 
duced  fifteen  gallons  of  oil.  I  had  no  means  of 
weighing  him  or  should  have  done  so.  I  never 
saw  a  seal  before  so  near  me,  and  certainly  no  de¬ 
scription  could  have  made  me  believe  an  animal 
could  be  so  fat ;  on  examination  he  was  wounded 
in  seven  places  ;  the  last  shot  entered  the  brain. 

Whilst  rowing  about  I  saw  myriads  of  fish  some 
of  great  size,  and  of  the  greatest  variety.  But  the 
Irish  know  nothing  about  catching  them,  and  there 


they  swim  in  the  most  perfect  security,  save  now 
and  then  a  few  are  caught  from  the  shore  with  a 
hook.  Oysters  and  scollops  nearly  cover  the  whole 
bottom,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  at  least  on  this 
spot,  which  in  England  would  soon  be  densely  po¬ 
pulated  ;  only  two  very  small  cottages  and  one 
wretched  mud  hovel  are  to  be  seen.  The  occupier 
of  the  cabin  is  the  last  remaining  of  the  band  of 
smugglers;  disease, the  sure  wind  up  of  the  harassing 
life  he  led,  exposed  to  all  weather,  strife,  and  what 
is  worse,  to  the  constant  vicissitudes  of  extreme 
want,  and  extrepie  luxury,  a  premature  old  age, 
pain,  want,  for  he  never  provided  against  this, 
has  soured  the  old  man ;  but  if  any  stranger  were 
to  go  there  and  take  the  trouble  to  draw  him  out, 
he  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  most  entertaining 
events,  and  certainly  not  the  less  so  on  account  of 
the  Irish  style  of  telling  them  ;  quantities  of  which 
would,  if  dressed  up,  afford  food  for  at  least  the 
“  run  dry”  novelists  of  the  present  day.  These 
stories  are  enriched  by  a  free  ii.tercourse  with  na¬ 
tives  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  friends  or  foes  no  mat¬ 
ter  which.  One  of  the  cottages  was  until  very  lately 
occupied  by  Count  Wilche,  cast  on  these  shores  by 
shipwreck,  an  enemy  to  England,  to  the  smugglers 
he  applied  for  protection  and  received  it,  they  be¬ 
ing  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  ;  at  first  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  by  their  influence. 
His  unbounded  charity  protected  him  afterwards 
from  the  slightest  molestion.  Since  his  death, 
papers  have  been  found,  which  leave  great  doubts 
as  to  Wilche  being  his  real  name  ;  on  this  point 
the  occupier  of  the  cabin  is  perfectly  silent,  pro¬ 
fessing  the  most  perfect  ignorance.  The  very  small 
plot  of  ground  surrounding  his  house,  was  devoted 
to  gardening  the  rarest,  and  until  then  supposed 
to  be  exotic,  plants  ;  they  flourished  in  the  open  air 
under  his  care,  (the  climate  of  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  infinitely  milder  than  England).  The 
other  cottage  is  I  think  badly  placed,  and  quite  a 
modern  erection,  it  belongs  to  a  merchant.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  romantic  spots  in  which  Ireland 
abounds,  but  unknown  save  to  the  immediate  in¬ 
habitants.  RED  ROVER. 

Cork,  April  19. 


THE  HUNTER’S  LEGEND. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT. 

Upon  a  rock  that  high  and  sheer 
Rose  from  the  mountain’s  breast, 

A  weary  hunter  of  the  deer 
Had  sat  him  down  to  rest. 

And  bared,  to  the  soft  summer  air. 

His  hot  red  brow  and  sweaty  hair. 

All  dim  in  haze  the  mountains  lay. 
With  dimmer  vales  between. 

And  rivers  glimmered  on  their  way. 

By  forests  faintly  seen  ; 

While  ever  rose  a  murmuring  sound 
From  brooks  below  and  bees  around. 

He  listened,  till  he  seemed  to  hear 
A  voice  so  soft  and  low. 

That  whether  in  the  mind  or  ear. 

The  listener  scarce  might  know  ; 
With  such  a  tone,  so  sweet  and  mild, 
The  watching  mother  lulls  her  child. 

“  Thou  weary  huntsman,”  thus  it  said, 
“  Thou  faint  with  toil  and  heat ! 

The  pleasant  land  of  rest  is  spread 
Before  thy  very  feet, 
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And  those  whom  thou  would  gladly  see 
Are  waiting  there  to  welcome  thee.” 

He  looked,  and  ’twdxt  the  earth  and  sky. 
Amidst  the  noontide  haze, 

A  shadow'y  region  met  his  eye, 

And  grew  beneath  his  gaze ; 

As  if  the  vapours  of  the  air 
Had  gathered  into  shapes  so  fair. 

Groves  freshened  as  he  loo*ked,  and  flowers 
Showed  bright  on  rocky  bank. 

And  fountains  welled  beneath  the  bowers. 
Where  deer  and  pheasant  drank. 

He  saw  the  glittering  streams ;  he  heard 
The  rustling  bough,  and  twittering  bird. 

And  friends — the  dead — in  boyhood  dear, 
d'here  lived,  and  walked  again  ; 

And  there  was  one  wdio  many  a  year 
Within  her  grave  had  lain, 

A  fair  young  girl,  the  region’s  pride — 

His  heart  was  breaking  when  she  died. 

Bounding,  as  was  her  wont,  she  came 
Right  towards  his  resting-place. 

And  stretched  her  hand,  and  called  his  name. 
With  sweet  and  smiling  face, 

Forward,  wdth  fixed  and  eager  eyes. 

The  hunter  leaned,  in  act  to  rise. 

Forward  he  leaned,  and  headlong  down 
Plunged  from  the  craggy  wall ; 
lie  saw  the  rocks,  steep,  stern  and  brown. 

An  instant,  in  his  fall — 

A  fearful  instant,  and  no  more — 

The  dream  and  life  at  once  were  o'er. 

N,  Y.  Mirroi', 


THE  ARAB  TO  HIS  HORSE. 

BY  WM.  KENNEDY,  ESQ.,  AUTHOR  OF  FITFUL  FANCIES,  &iC, 

Thou  art  fit  for  a  son  of  Ismail ! 

Thou  art  fit  for  the  desert’s  own  son  ! 

Whose  vengeance,  so  swift,  strikes  the  morning  all 
pale. 

At  the  deeds  which  the  night  hath  seen  done. 
Fleeter  far  than  the  fleetest,  the  wind 

Would  keep  pace  with  thy  shadow  in  vain; 

The  scorching  simoom  thy  light  hoof  cannot  bind, 
When  the  caravans  melt  on  the  plain. 

Through  long  ages,  my  fathers  and  thine 
Have  controlled  the  dominions  of  sand ; 

The  tribute  they  claimed,  at  this  moment,  is  mine. 
And  my  second  thou  art  in  command. 

As  the  black-pinioned  angel  of  Death 
Wings  with  fate  his  invisible  spear — 

So  thou,  steed  of  pride !  urgest  on,  in  his  wrath. 
Thy  dread  lord  when  the  foeman  is  near. 

Alla  loves  us,  my  matchless  Jerced  I 
Thou  dost  joy  in  the  feeling  of  might. 

Which  thrills  through  us  both  in  the  whirl  of  thy 
speed. 

When  the  moon  can  scarce  follow  our  flight. 

I  shall  sweep  the  desert  alone. 

Against  me  no  power  can  prevail ; 

The  bare  blade  my  sceptre,  the  saddle  my  throne. 

As  becomes  a  true  son  of  Ismail ! 


Last  week  a  large  cloud  of  little  flies,  which  ex¬ 
tended  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  breadth  of  the  road,  and  almost  covering 
the  passengers  as  they  proceeded,  was  observed  near 
Topsham,  Devon.  They  appeared  to  sail  along  with 
the  wind,  which  was  blowing  from  the  south-east. 


A  VIRGINIA  FISH  FRY. 


Warsaw,  Va.JufyS,  1833. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  do  not  recollect  your  noticing 
a  fish  fry  in  the  amusing  and  useful  Register.  Now 
is  the  very  season.  Our  last  was  given  on  the  4th 
of  July,  by  the  loosers  of  it,  in  a  bet  on  a  quarter 
race,  at  Cobham^Park — a  place,  of  all  others, 
best  suited  ;  for  there  two  noble  springs,  of  purest 
water,  gush  from  the  bank,  a  little  above  high 
water  mark,  shaded  by  beautiful  trees  and  vines  ; 
being  equally  accessible  to  vehicles  and  boats. 
Early  in  the  day  you  will  see  the  forester  moving 
towards  the  river,  with  the  middling  of  bacon  ; 
the  lawyer  with  the  old  rye  and  peach  ;  the  mer¬ 
chant,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  others,  with  ice  and 
numberless  ef  cetra,  too  tedious  to  mention  ;  the 
river-side  men  being  always  looked  to  for  fish. 
Between  ten  and  eleven,  a.  m.  we  are  in  motion. 
As  every  man  approaches,  you  will  hear  the  in¬ 
quiry,  “  What  luck  ?  ”  Being  answered,  he  tells 
his  addition  to  the  “  general  stock  ” — rather  before 
than  after  twelve,  unless  there  be  a  prospect  of  an 
early  set-io,  a  salt  herring,  broiled  bacon,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  is  thrown  on  the  boards 
for  a  lunch.  The  black  bottle  and  cup  comes  next. 
Anecdotes,  the  news,  and  such  matters,  are  then 
discussed  ;  and  may  be  two  youngsters  are  started 
fora  foot  race,  one  sport  following  another  till  the 
fish  come. 

You  may  imagine  the  busy  scene  then  ;  and  un¬ 
less  you  have  eaten  fresh  fish  on  the  shore,  and 
hot  from  the  pan,  you  have  no  idea  of  good  fried 
fish.*  All  eating  over,  the  bottle  is  pushed.  Then 
for  mint  julep — cold  and  sweet  and  strong.  Some 

*“  Prehaps  ”  no  hard  working  sinner  better  knows, 
or  relishes  with  a  keener  zest  than  we  do,  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  a  fish  fry  on  the  shore,  with  a  bottle  of 
good  old  “  mountain  den  ”  near  a  cool  spring  :  the 
fish  coming  in  fluttering  from  the  boat,  and  hot  from 
the  pan,  (not  quite  as  fast  as  you  want  them,)  with 
a  few  hearty  friends,  void  of  politics  and  full  of  good 
humour — with  memories  too  short  to  recollect,  and 
hearts  too  good  to  speak  evil  of  an  absent  neighbour. 
Why,  there’s  positively  nothing  like  it  but  the  full 
cry  of  a  hard  running  pack  ! !  In  these  unceremo¬ 
nious  gatherings  of  neighbours  in  the  country,  each 
man,  whatever  may  be  the  simplicity  of  his  character, 
has  yet  his  peculiarity — either  of  person,  dress,  man¬ 
ner,  byword,  (cock  of  the  eye  or  hat,)  nick  name, 
(^as  “  clean  drinking  ’’Charley  J————;)  something 
that  belongs  to  himself,  that  gives  individualty  and 
amuses,  and  causes  each  to  be  remembered  by  his 
messmates  long  after  they  may  have  been  separated 
by  time  and  circumstance.  But  of  all  the  dramatis 
personae,  at  a  fish  fry,  who  is  the  chief  actor — the  fac¬ 
totum  ?  Why,  the  best  fisherman,  to  be  sure  ! — the 
Izaak  Walton  of  the  party.  How  should  w'e  get 
along  without  liim  ?  Does  not  Mrs.  Glass  say,  that 
to  cook  a  rock  you  must  first  catch  a  rock  ]  And 
after  the  fisherman  comes  the  cook !  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  colour — “an  Indian  or  an  African 
sun  may  have  shone  upon  him.”  He  is  yet  more 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  than  Pozzo  di 
Borgho  or  Metternich  himself.  Whilst  the  skilful 
compounder  of  our  toddy  and  julep  is  not  the  least 
important  personage. 

“  Full  smooth  as  the  current,  my  life,  let  it  flow. 
And  my  breast  ever  yield  to  humanity’s  glow  : 

May  my  way  in  society  ever  be  fair. 

And  not,  like  my  bait,  invite  to  insnare. 

Then  every  piscator  this  tale  shall  report. 

An  angler  is  gone  to  Elysium  for  sport.” 
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then  stroll  on  the  shore ;  some  sing ;  some  take  a 
sail ;  (Capt.  Weems  can  tell  you  in  what  sailing 
trim  some  have  visited  his  fine  steamer) ;  and  I 
have  seen  a  quarter  race — indeed  rode  one  myself. 
Backgammon  and  cards,  buta/cw  years  past,  were 
allowable  ;  but  we  are  too  good  nowadays  to  indulge 
in  an  innocent  game  or  dance.  As  the  sun  is 
about  setting  the  boats  are  manned — horses 
hitched  up  ;  and  if  all  get  home  sober  and  sound, 
our  wives  are  the  better  pleased. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  a  day  is  fixed  for 
another  fry,  early  in  the  action,  and  a  bill  of  fare 
made  out  as  inclosed,  which  use  or  not,  as  you 
choose.  A  Subscriber. 

Virginia  Fish  Fry. — Bill  of  Fare. — July, 

4th,  1833. 

Mr.  B.  — one  quarter  of  lamb,  and  drum  fish  ;  one 
gallon  of  whiskey. 

Mr.  N. — four  bottles  of  wine  ;  two  bottles  of  old 
whiskey ;  oysters,  crabs,  corn  bread,  peach , 

Mr.  W.  S. — lard  and  pig,  and  brandy. 

Mr.  B. — a  middling  of  bacon,  bread,  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  two  bottles  of  brandy. 

Mr.  M.  — one  gallon  of  brandy  and  nutmegs,  and 
what  he  pleases. 

Mr.  B*******. — drum  fish  and  crabs. 

Mr.  G.  S. — drum  fish. 

Dr.  B  .—loaf  bread,  loaf  sugar. 

Dr.  S. — spirits  and  sugar  ;  and  professional  ser¬ 
vices,  if  he  need  be,  gratis. 

Mr.  R.  W.  C. — old  ham  and  suet. 

Mr.  L. — spirits,  one  gallon. 


A  Swiss  peasant,  the  father  of  three  children,  took 
up  his  summer  quarters  in  one  of  those  chalets  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Canton 
du  Vand  inhabit  during  the  period  of  their  grazing 
their  flocks  on  the  mountains.  H e  resided  there  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  eight 
years  of  age,  was  an  idiot ;  the  second  aged  five, 
was  dumb  ;  and  the  youngest  was  still  an  infant. 
The  latter  was  one  day  left  alone  with  his  tw'o  bro¬ 
thers,  and  their  mother  had  scarcely  left  them  when 
they  strayed  away  from  their  little  dwelling  to  play 
among  the  rocks.  Returning  home,  the  mother  could 
not  find  them,  but  after  a  short  search  she  succeeded 
in  discovering  two  ;  the  infant  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  The  idiot  expressed  his  joy  in  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  manner,  but  the  little  dumb  fellow,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  overwhelmed  with  consternation, 
and  the  expression  of  terror  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
whole  countenance,  quickly  excited  his  mother’s 
fears.  She  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  the  cause 
of  their  pantomimic,  but  could  learn  nothing  from 
the  mirth  of  the  idiot  or  the  sorrow  of  the  dumb 
child.  She,  however,  hoped,  from  the  character  of 
the  gestures  used  by  the  idiot,  who  resembled  those 
of  a  person  who,  to  his  great  joy,  has  found  some¬ 
thing  for  which  he  has  been  looking  a  long  time, 
that  her  child  had  been  taken  away  by  a  neighbour, 
an  event  which  often  occurred,  as  the  little  creature 
was  much  liked  and  caressed.  But  night  came,  and 
with  it  no  news  of  the  lost  hope.  On  the  following- 
day  the  unhappy  parents  again  set  out  to  seek  their 
son  everywhere.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  an 
eao-le  flew  over  their  heads,  w-hich  excited  anew  the 
joy  of  the  idiot,  and  the  terrors  of  the  dumb  boy, 
who  pressed  closely  to  his  father,  and  hid  his  head 
in  his  hands,  to  avoid  seeing  the  bird.  The  mother 
then  became  certain  that  her  child  had  been  carried 


off  by  the  bird  of  prey.  In  fact,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  fatal  accident  took  place,  a  huntsman  had 
stationed  himself  in  ambuscade  near  an  eagle’s  nest 
to  wait  for  a  shot  at  the  bird  as  he  approached  his 
aery.  After  having  watched  for  some  hours  with 
that  characteristic  patience  which  distinguishes  the 
Swiss  hunter,  he  at  length  perceived  one  of  those 
monarchs  of  the  Alps,  approaching  slowly  towards 
the  rocks,  appearing  twice  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
e-dgle.  The  hunter’s  surprise  was  extreme,  when  on 
a  nearer  approach,  he  saw  that  the  bird  carried  a 
child  in  his  talons.  He  heard  its  cries,  and  clearly 
distinguished  its  face.  He  bad  but  one  course  to 
adopt,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  employ  it,  that  of  shoot¬ 
ing  the  eagle.  He  put  up  a  prayer  to  God,  took  -aim 
at  the  bird,  and  fired.  The  shot  took  eflfest,  and  the 
eagle  fell  dead,  shot  through  the  head.  The  hunter 
recovered  the  child,  and  carried  it  home  to  the 
wretched  and  incredulous  mother.  The  boy  was 
dreadfully  torn  by  the  eagle’s  talons,  but  none  of  his 
hurts  were  mortal. — French  Paper. 


Hawking  Extraordinary. — The  inhabitants  of 
Antwerp  were  much  amused  the  other  day  by  a 
highly  interesting  exhibition  of  hawking  ;  not  by  a 
bird  trained  to  the  sport,  but  by  a  wild  hawk,  which 
has  for  a  long  period  inhabited  the  high  tower  of  the 
cathedral.  For  years  past  two  hawks,  a  male  and 
female,  have  built  their  nests  near  the  very  summit 
of  the  gigantic  steeple,  generally  remaining  in  their 
aerial  abode  for  three  or  four  months,  departing  and 
returning  to  the  town  at  regular  seasons.  Last  week 
the  inhabitants,  and  amateurs  especially,  were  highly 
gratified  by  witnessing  the  male  hawk  making  the 
evolutions  usual  with  these  birds  when  preparing  to 
dart  upon  their  prey.  A  pigeon  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  the  object  of  its  pursuit,  and  a  crowd  quickly 
assembled  on  the  place  to  be  spectators  of  the  sport, 
many  anxiously  turning  their  eyes  to  the  clear  blue 
sky,  in  breathless  interest  for  the  result.  After 
making  a  series  of  spiral  movements,  till  it  succeeded 
in  getting  itself  into  a  direct  perpendicular  with  the 
fugitive,  the  hawk,  with  one  rapid  swoop,  pounced 
upon  its  prey,  and  was  bearing  it  off  in  triumph  to 
its  mate  when  a  loud  and  terrific  shout,  which  testi¬ 
fied  the  interest  the  multitude  took  in  the  scene,  so 
startled  the  hawk  that  it  let  go  its  hold  of  its  bleed¬ 
ing  victim,  whose  body  immedi-ately  began  to  des¬ 
cend  to  the  ground.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  hawk, 
instantly  recovering  its  self-possession,  once  more 
darted  upon  the  fluttering  pigeon  ;  and  when  the 
half-lifeless  bird  had  fallen  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  summit  of  the  steeple  the  victorious  hawk  h-ad 
again  seized  it,  and  bearing  it  off  in  his  talons,  flew 
rapidly  away  over  the  Scheldt,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
the  sight,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  shouts  and  huzzas 
of  the  assembled  multitude. 

Breeding  Place  of  Herons. — The  Blue  Herons 
breed  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  if  the  place  they 
have  chosen  be  over  a  swamp,  few  situations  can  be 
conceived  more  likely  to  insure  their  safety  ;  for  one 
seldom  ventures  into  those  dismal  retreats  at  the  time 
when  these  birds  breed — the  effluvia  being  extremely 
injurious  to  health,  besides  the  difficulty  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  making  one’s  way  to  theju.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  an  area  of  some  hundred  acres,  overgrown  with 
huge  cypress  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  rising  to  a 
height  of  perhaps  fifty  feet  before  they  send  oflf  a 
branch,  spring  from  the  midst  of  the  dark  muddy 
waters.  Their  broad  tops,  placed  close  together  with 
interlaced  branches,  seem  intent  on  separating  the 
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heavens  from  the  earth.  Beneath  their  dark  canopy 
scarcely  a  single  sunbeam  ever  inakes  its  way  j  the 
mire  is  covered  with  fallen  logs  on  which  o-row 
matted  grasses  and  lichens,  and  the  deeper  parts 
with  nymphae  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  Congo 
snake  and  water -moccassin  glide  before  you  as  they 
seek  to  elude  your  sight ;  hundreds  of  turtles  drop, 
as  it  shot,  from  the  floating  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees, 
from  which  also  the  sullen  alligator  plunges  into  the 
dismal  pool.  The  air  is  pregnant  with  pestilence, 
but  alive  with  the  musquitoesand  other  insects.  The 
croaking  of  the  frogs,  joined  with  the  hoarse  cries  of 
the  anhingas  and  the  screams  of  the  herons,  forms  fit 
music  for  such  a  scene.  Standing  knee-deep  in  the 
mire,  you  discharge  your  gun  at  one  of  the  numerous 
birds  that  are  breeding  high  over  head,  when  imme¬ 


diately  such  a  deafening  noise  arises,  that  if  you  have 
a  companion  with  you,  it  were  quite  useless  to  speak 
to  him.  The  frightened  birds  cross  each  other  con¬ 
fusedly  in  their  flight ;  the  young  attempting  to 
secure  themselves,  some  of  them  lose  their  hold,  and 
fall  into  the  water  with  a  splash  ;  a  shower  of  leaflets 
whirls  downwards  from  the  tree-tops,  and  you  are 
glad  to  make  your  retreat  from  such  a  place.  Should 
you  wish  to  shoot  herons,  you  mav  stand,  fire,  and 
pick  up  your  game  as  long  as  you  please  :  you  may 
obtain  several  species  too, — for  not  only  does  the 
Great  Blue  Heron  breed  there,  but  the  White,  and 
sometimes  the  Night  Heron,  as  well  as  the  Anhingas ; 
and  to  such  places  they  return  year  after  year,  unless 
they  have  been  cruelly  disturbed. — Audubon’s  Bio¬ 
graphy, 


THE  TURF. 


It  is  not  long  since  we  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  an  occurrence  which  received  the  sus¬ 
piciously  mysterious  appellation  of  “  The  Delicate 
Investigation  in  Ireland;”  a  case  in  which  well- 
founded  doubts  arose  as  to  all  being  on  the  square, 
while  the  sequel  tended  very  much  to  justify  pre¬ 
vious  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ruthven  refused 
to  submit  to  that  fair  and  honourable  test  proposed 
by  the  Irish  Jockey  Club,  thus  affording  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  Caroline  and  Leinster,  were 
merely  soubriquets  for  Becassine  and  Old  Bill ;  that 
they  ran  and  won  their  races  at  a  year  younger  than 
their  real  age,  and  consequently  sought  to  obtain  the 
prize  surreptitiously.  Mr.  Osbaldeston  appeared 
prominently,  if  not  directly,  in  the  affair ;  and  we 
expressed  our  regret  at  the  time  that  this  gentleman 
(an  old  acquaintance)  should  be  brought  before  the 
public  in  a  form  so  unsightly.  Prior  to  this  period, 
something  unpleasant  had  arisen  at  the  last  Heaton 
Park  Races,  where  it  was  supposed  Mr.  Osbaldes- 
ton’s  horse  (Rush)  had  been  restrained  from  win¬ 
ning  one  race  in  order  to  procure  bets  against  him 
in  a  second,  which,  however,  he  won  with  ease ;  in 
this  instance  manifesting  powers  much  superior  to 
those  which  he  had  previously  exhibited.  Thus 
Lord  George  Bentinck  lost  a  bet  to  Mr.  Osbaldes¬ 
ton  ;  and  on  his  Lordship  being  called  on  to  pay  at 
the  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting  he  made  some  very 
pointed  allusions  to  “  the  delicate  investigation,” 
and  expressed  his  unqualified  conviction  of  unfair 
play  in  the  Rush  transaction  at  Heaton  Park.  In 
consequence,  a  hostile  meeting  took  place  between 
the  parties  just  mentioned  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  on 
Wednesday,  April,  13;  shots  were  ineffectively 
exchanged,  when  the  seconds  (like  men  of  good 
sense)  would  allow  the  business  to  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther.  However,  the  duel  has  not  dissipated  the 
cloud  which  envelopes  either  the  one  or  the  other 
transaction. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  preceding  Number, 
two  highly  important  Meetings  have  taken  place. 


namely,  the  Craven  and  First  Spring  Meeting  at 
Newmarket;  they  are  important  not  merelv  on 
account  of  the  acknowledged  celebrity  of  the  place, 
but  also  as  tending  to  throw  that  sort  of  light  on  the 
three  great  ensuing  events  in  the  racing  world,  the 
Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  so  as 
to  enable  the  book  men  to  speculate  more  confident¬ 
ly.  The  Craven  IMeeting  exhibited  four  of  the 
Derby  horses  as  winners  ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
appended  list.  Brother  to  Nell  G Wynne  won  his 
race  with  great  ease ;  that  he  is  a  good  horse  no  person 
can  doubt,  but  in  this  case  he  had  “  nothing  to  beat.’* 
Muezzin  and  Taishteer  won  their  races,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  expected  ;  while  Ebberston,  hitherto 
in  the  dark,  came  out  in  very  good  form,  and  ob¬ 
tained  success  very  cleverly — so  cleverly  indeed 
that  though  he  had  not  before  appeared  in  the  bet¬ 
ting  for  the  Derby,  he  now  entered  the  list  and  was 
placed  in  an  exalted  position,  which  he  has  since 
steadily  maintained.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  horses  which  came  out  at  this  meeting  were 
below  the  general  average  sample  of  Newmarket; 
and  the  running,  on  the  whole,  less  interesting  than 
usual. 

At  the  First  Spring  Meeting  several  excellent  and 
highly  interesting  races  were  run,  and  much  heavy 
betting  took  place  on  several  of  the  events,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes. 

If,  however,  the  events  of  the  Craven  Meeting 
threw  but  little  light  on  the  Derby  or  the  Oaks,  the 
proceedings  of  the  First  Spring  Meeting  have  added 
only  triflingly  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  those 
prospective  and  highly  important  stakes. 

Brother  to  Nell  Gwynne,  who  some  time  ago  dis¬ 
placed  The  Mummy  from  his  exalted  station  on  the 
betting  list  for  the  Derby,  had  continued  the  uniform 
favourite  for  the  Two  Thoussnd  Guineas  Stake,  and 
on  the  previous  evening,  as  well  as  at  the  moment 
of  starting,  the  odds  were  decidedly  in  his  favour;  at 
the  same  time.  Lord  Lichfield’s  Elis,  who  had  ex¬ 
cited  but  little  attention  previously,  found  staunch 
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supporters  at  a  price  only  a  mere  trifle  below  the 
favourite :  the  race  proved  how  accurately  the  powers 
of  these  two  horses  had  been  estimated.  The  odds, 
prior  to  starting,  stood  thus  : — 

5  to  4  agst  Brother  I  10  to  1  agst  Calmuc 

7  —  4 - Elis  12—1 - Whaley 

6  —  1 - -  Muezzin  {20  —  1 - Ld.  Berner’s  colt. 

Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  (or  indeed  more  un¬ 
necessary)  than  false  starts ;  yet,  so  it  happened, 
that  the  competitors  for  this  great  stake  did  not  get 
away  till  after  several  recalls.  At  length,  off*  they 
went:  Elis,  determined  to  try  the  stamina  of  his 
competitors,  took  the  lead  at  the  very  top  of  his  rate, 
closely  followed  by  the  Lamplighter  colt  and  Brother 
to  Nell  Gwynne,  the  other  three  well  up,  and  thus 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  T.  Y.  C.  where  the  latter 
found  the  pace  too  much  for  them.  At  the  bushes 
the  Lamplighter  colt  lost  ground,  while  Brother  to 
Nell  Gwynne  endeavoured  to  reach  Elis,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  at  a  tremendous  pace.  At  length. 
Brother  to  Nell  Gwynne  collared  his  antagonist,  the 
latter  looking  like  a  winner.  Nothing  could  be  finer 
or  more  interesting,  than  the  admirably  contested 
struggle  up  the  rise,  which  was  at  length  so  finely 
finished  that  neither  the  one  jockey  nor  the  other 
was  conscious  of  the  manner  in  which  the  race  had 
terminated.  It  was  decided  in  favour  of  Brother  to 
Nell  Gwynne. 

The  false  starts  again.  The  circumstance  of  several 
false  starts  taking  place  where  there  are  only  six 
competitors,  and  all  of  them  above  two  years  old,  is 
an  unpardonable  circumstance;  if  it  arise  from  in¬ 
capacity  in  the  starter,  it  is  a  manifest  proof  that  he 
ought  to  be  displaced.  We  are  very  well  aware  that 
jockeys  are  a  very  cunning,  wary  class  of  beings, 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  may  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  the  object  they  have  in  view, 
at  the  expense  of  their  rivals  or  competitors  :  thus, 
when  a  jock,  mounted  upon  an  easy-tempered  slug¬ 
gish  horse,  is  aware  that  one  of  his  opponents  has 
to  manage  a  nag  of  a  different  disposition,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  superior  powers  ; — a  fretful  horse,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  possesses  superior  speed  ;  he  will  be 
anxious  for  several  false  starts,  well  aware  that  the 
horse  he  most  dreads  thus  becomes  beaten  before 
they  are  fairly  away :  we  have  witnessed  much  of 
this  fraudulent  mancEuvring,  which,  however,  ought 
to  be  prevented  by  the  starter,  as  his  authority  is  al  - 
most  absolute,  if  he  has  capacity  sufficient  to  exer¬ 
cise  it  aright.  On  no  occasion,  therefore,  ought  more 
than  one  false  start  to  be  allowed,  however  numerous 
the  field ;  unless,  as  we  have  repeatedly  before  ob¬ 
served,  in  case  of  two-year  olds.  Amidst  the  rage 
for  reform,  we  would  propose  a  refoiination  of  the 
matters  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  :  we  would 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  horses  should  go  at  the 
second  start,  if  not  at  the  first  (unless  in  case  of 
two-year  olds);  another  indispensable  condition 
should  be,  to  disqualify  any  jockey  from  riding  who 
carried  a  betting  book,  as  well  as  to  make  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  such  a  suspicious  emblem,  an  incontrover¬ 
tible  plea  for  the  suspension  or  discharge  of  either 
Judge  or  Clerk  of  the  Course. 


Next  to  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stake,  the 
Portland  Handicap  formed  the  most  prominent  ob¬ 
ject  of  attraction;  while  it  may  be  justly  remarked, 
that,  if  the  powers  of  the  candidates  for  the  former 
had  been  accurately  estimated,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  two  favorites,  the  book  men  had  not  been 
equally  fortunate  in  their  calculation  of  the  nags 
which  appeared  for  the  latter.  However,  this  race 
confirmed  what  we  have  before  asserted,  that  though 
Pelops  possesses  speed,  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  him  :  he  cannot  bear  to  be  collared  ;  he  must 
have  it  all  his  own  way,  or  he  will  do  nothing  ; 
the  moment  he  is  called  upon,  he  shuts  up. 

If  we  are  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  public  dis¬ 
plays  which  have  taken  place,  as  well  as  from  what 
has  been  tolerably  well  ascertained,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  another  Plenipo,  or  a  second  Queen  of 
Trumps,  amongst  the  nominations  for  the  three  great 
stakes,  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  St.  Leger,  or 
indeed  amongst  the  three-year  olds,  some  of  whom  do 
not  appear  for  the  important  prizes  we  have  just 
mentioned.  We  speak  particularly  as  to  the  three- 
year  olds  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  leading 
stakes,  not  merely  at  Epsom  and  Doncaster,  but 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  have  been  formed 
expressly  for  colts  and  fillies  which  have  attained 
their  third  year ;  and  secondly,  because  at  an  earlier 
period  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of 
the  future  powers  or  character  of  the  animal :  for 
instance,  Moss  Rose,  (sister  to  Velocipede)  proved 
herself  a  first-rate  two-year  old,  but  was  not  worth  a 
button  afterwards.  Sir  George  Bigot’s  Chester 
Billy  ran  away  from  all  his  competitors  when  a  two- 
year  old,  and  there  ended  his  short  successful 
career ;  he  scarcely  won  a  race  afterwards,  and  in¬ 
deed,  could  seldom  be  induced  to  try.  However, 
as  far  as  relates  to  such  very  superior  racers  as  those 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  they  may  be  said  to 
make  their  appearance  only  once  in  an  age  ;  when, 
like  brilliant  comets,  they  shine  with  refulgent  lus¬ 
tre,  and  thus  exhibit  the  perfection  of  their  species. 

By  the  time  the  present  number  reaches  our  dis¬ 
tant  readers,  Chester  Races  will  have  commenced, 
and,  we  trust,  a  few  days  of  fine  dry  weather  will 
precede  or  usher  in  this  highly  respectable  and  ele¬ 
gant  Meeting,  or  the  odds  will  be  much  in  favour  of 
those  powerful  nags  which  can  get  well  through 
a  deep  country,”  as  the  Course,  from  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  has  deluged  the  country  daring  the 
months  of  March  and  April  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
heavy,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
margin  of  the  river  Dee.  We  consider  Chester  Race 
Course  as  the  prettiest  and  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
kingdom ;  very  grateful,  on  the  whole,  to  the  feet  of 
the  racer — a  circumstance,  be  it  recollected,  not  a 
little  in  its  favour.  Jupiter  and  Red  Rover  are  the 
decided  favourites  for  the  Chester  Cup  ;  the  former 
having  the  call  in  the  town  of  Manchester — from 
the  circumstance,  perhaps,  of  his  owner  (Mr.  T.  John¬ 
son)  residing  in  that  wonderful  and  densely-populated 
emporium.  Sir  John  Gerard’s  Billinge  has  crept 
much  into  favour  of  late  ;  he  went  well  through  our 
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late  long  and  dreary  winter,  and  is  in  as  fine  condi¬ 
tion  as  possible. 

The  Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting  com¬ 
mences  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  will  therefore  take  place 
the  same  week  as  Chester  :  this,  however,  amounts 
to  nothing,  as  the  distance  of  the  places,  and  the 
opposite  character  of  the  Meetings,  entirely  prevents 
any  injurious  influence  being  exercised  by  the  one 
upon  the  other. 

York  Spring  Meeting  commences  the  following 
week  ;  and,  as  the  Liverpool  Craven  Meeting  will 
come  off  about  the  same  period,  (commencing  Wed¬ 
nesday  May  11,)  the  former  will  be  meagerly  attend¬ 
ed  by  horses,  (and,  consequently,  by  company,)  on 
account  of  the  very  superior  prizes  (Cups  and 
Stakes),  which  are  offered  for  competition  “  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey.”  York,  indeed,  from  main" 
taining  ffor  a  length  of  years  the  rank  next  to  New¬ 
market,  has  become  contemptible  as  to  racing — 
owing,  as  we  have  several  times  before  observed,  to 
the  influx  of  sectarian  quackery,  as  well  as  supine 
and  sinister  management. 

While  the  Chester  Trade  Cup  has  excited  much 
attention  amongst  provincial  book-men,  it  seems 
strange  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  transacted  on 
the  similar  prize  at  Liverpool.  General  Chasse  is 
the  favourite  in  public  estimation,  but  not  with  us. 
He  has  proved  himself  a  very  good  racer,  he  has  been 
eminently  successful  upon  the  Liverpool  Course,  it 
has  formed  the  scene  or  the  theatre  of  his  unsullied 
glory,  and  he  will  therefore  go  more  willingly  over 
it  than  over  any  other  ground  ;  yet,  when  it  is 
duly  considered  that  the  General,  like  his  Dutch 
namesake,  has  seen  much  service,  that  after  his 
splendid  achievements  last  year  at  Liverpool,  he  ran 
very  unsuccessfully  at  Doncaster — when  these  influ¬ 
ential  circumstances  are  gravely  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  the  odds  must  be  greatly  against  him  on  the 
ensuing  occasion.  That  Queen  of  Trumps  did  not 
appear  in  the  list  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  would 
seem  strange  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  there  was  a 
very  satisfactory  reason  for  the  omission  :  Was  she, 
or  is  she,  all  light  before  7 

Ascot  Meeting  commences  on  the  31st  instant, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  produce  some  very  good 
races  ;  the  Cup  is  highly  interesting  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  bringing  together  Mr.  Theobald’s 
Rockingham,  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s 
Touchstone  ;  the  former  winner  of  the  Doncaster 
St.  Leger  and  the  Goodwood  Cup,  the  latter  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger  at  the  same  place  and  also  of  the 
Doncaster  Cup.  Touchstorie’s  challenge  will  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  ;  but  we  are 
half  inclined  to  think  he  will  not  carry  off  the  Ascot 
Cup  :  as  far  as  relates  to  him  and  Rockingham,  the 
chances  are  physiologically  in  favour  of  the  latter — 
he  has  not  done  so  much  work  ;  nor  is  this  all,  Sheet 
Anchor  will  appear  for  the  Ascot  Cup  ;  and,  after 
his  performance  at  Newmarket  (winning  the  Port¬ 
land  Handicap  very  cleverly)  he  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  formidable  antagonist  j  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 


STATE  OF  THE  ODDS 


THE  DERBY. 


5  to  ]  agst  Bay  Middleton 

7  —  1 - Ebberston 

7  —  1 - Ridsdale’s  lot 

9 —  1— —  The  Mummy 

10  —  1 - Brother  to  Bam- 

fylde 

15  —  1  — —  Sepoy 
22  —  1 - Emiliana 

THE 

7  to  1  agst  Grenada 

8  —  I - Destiny 

8  to  1  - Fair  Jane 

12—  1 - Toga 


18  to  1  agst  Slane 

25  —  I - Taishtcer 

25  —  1 - The  Athenian 

25  —  1 - Emmelina 

30  —  1  —  Mendizabel 

30  —  1  - - Master  of  the 

Rolls 

30  —  1 - Tipple  Cider 

AKS. 

9  to  1  agst  Emineh 
10  — 1  — —  Vesper 
12  —  1 - Promise 


BETTING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

CHESTER  TRADE  CUP.  P.  P. 


5  to  1  agst  Red  Rover 
5  —  1  —  Jupiter 
8  —  1 - Billinge 

8  —  1  - Usury 

9  —  1 - The  Stag 

10  —  1  - Tanworth 

10  —  1 - Stockport 

10  —  1 - Turban 


1 2  to  1  agst  Oswald 
12  —  1 - Altamont 

14  —  I  —  Jacob  Faithful 

15  —  1  — —  Lady  M.  Carew 

20  —  1  - Hectic 

20  —  1  -- —  Amurath 

25  to  1 - Miner 

25  —  1 - Tomes’  gelding 


RACES  TO  COME. 


MAV. 

Chester .  2 

Newmarket  2nd  Spring, .  .3 

York  Spring .  9 

St.  Albans .  10 

Liverpool .  11 

Royston .  13 

Epsom .  17 

Beverley .  18 

Manchester .  25 

Reigate .  25 

Ascot . 31 

JUNE. 

Newton,. .  8 

Buxton .  15 

Bath . 15 

Newcastle .  20 

Bibury . 22 

Winchester .  29 

JULY, 

Cheltenham .  5 

Newmarket .  12 


JULY. 

Liverpool .  19 

Lancaster . 26 

Goodwood .  27 

Knutsford  . . 27 

AUGUST. 

Worcester . 2 

Brighton .  3 

York  August .  3 

Lewes .  10 

Stockton .  11 

Stourbridge . 30 

SEPTEMBER. 

Warwick .  6 

Abingdon . 14 

Doncaster . 19 

Heaton  Park . 28 

OCTOBER. 

Newmarket  1st  Oct .  4 

Newmarket  2nd  Oct . 17 


Newmarket  Houghton...  31 


NEWMARKET  CRAVEN  MEETING. 
MONDAY. — The  Craven  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each  ; 
three  year  olds,  6st ;  four,  8st  41b  ;  five,  8st  131b ; 


six  and  aged,  9st  51b  ;  A.F. ;  8  subs. 

Mr.  Bird’s  Redshank,  3  yrs  (W.  Boyce) .  1 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Coriolanus,  4  yrs  .  2 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Pussy,  4  yrs .  3 


The  following  were  not  placed  : — Colonel  Peel’s 
Castaway,  4  yrs  ;  Lord  Exeter’s  Lady  Anne,  3  yrs  ;  Mr . 
Wilson’s  ch  f  by  Emilius,  or  Comus,  out  of  Silvertail,  3 
yrs  ;  and  Mr.  Walker’s  b  c  Snowball,  by  a  son  of  Gus- 
tavus  (out  of  Canvas,)  out  of  Seviglia,  3  yrs. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  3  and  4 
year  olds  ;  Ab.  M. ;  10  subs. 

Lord  Exeter’s  Aurelius,  4  yrs,  8st  121b  (Chappie). .  1 

Lord  Berner’s  br  c  by  Lamplighter — Spinning 

Jenny,  4  yrs,  8st  91b .  2 

The  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  Thornhil  I’s 
Kate  Kearney,  4  yrs,  8st  91b  ;  Lord  Tavistock’s  c  by 
Royal  Oak,  out  of  Lyrnessa,  4  yrs,  8st  41b  ;  Mr. 
Cooke’s  Miss  Camarine,  4  yrs,  8st  21b  ;  Lord  Veru- 
1am ’s  Perrot,  4  yrs,  7st  121b  ;  Colonel  Peel’s  Partner, 
3  yrs,  7st  111b  ;  Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Vathek,  3  yrs,  "rst 
51b  ;  Lord  Egremont’s  Helga,  3  yrs  7st  21b  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Edward’s  Grenoble,  3  yrs,  7st  21b.  Won  easily  by 
a  length  ;  Helga  was  third ;  Perrot,  Grenoble,  and 
Kate  Kearney,  were  tailed  off. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  lO  sovs  each,  for  four  year 
olds  and  upwards ;  T.Y.C. ;  nine  subscribers. 


Mr.  Forth’s  Famine,  5  yrs,  8st,  (Twitchett) .  1 

Lord  Jersey’s  Misnomer,  5  yrs,  8st  81b .  2 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Gondolier,  aged,  7st  lolb .  3 


The  following  also  stnrted  : — Sir  E.  Baker’s  Spume, 
5  yrs,  8st  81b  ;  Duke  of  Portland’s  Skim-milk,  5  yrs, 
8st;  Sir  S.  Graham’s  Zulima,  5  yrs,  8st ;  and  Mr. 
Houldsworth’s  Darius,  5  yrs,  8st. — Betting :  5  to  2 
agst  Skim-milk,  and  3  to  1  agst  Zulima ;  no  others 
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mentioned. — There  were  several  false  starts,  and  the 
actual  one  was  badly  manag’ed. 

The  22d  Riddlesworth  Stakes  of  200  sovs  each,  h  ft ; 
colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st  41b ;  Ab.  M. ;  untried 
mares  or  stallions  allowed  31b  ;  if  both,  51b  ;  22  subs. 
Lord  Jersey’s  c  Brother  to  Nell  Gwynne,  by  Sultan 

out  of  Cobweb  (Robinson) .  1 

Mr.  Walker’s  chfEmineh,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Ve¬ 
locipede’s  dam .  2 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  Destiny,  by  Sultan,  out  of 

Fanny  Davies  (mare  untried)  .  3 

Lord  Chesterfield^s  c  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Babel, 

(both  untried)  .  4 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  ch  c  by  Tramp  ,  out  of  Lunacy 

(mare  untried) .  5 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  c  Ermine,  by  Emilius  out  of  Mercy  6 
The  Scrub  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year 
olds  not  named  in  either  Riddlesworth  Stakes  ;  colts, 
8st  71b ;  fillies,  8st  41b  ;  D.M. ;  those  by  untried 
stallions  or  out  of  untried  mares  allowed  31b  ;  if  both 
51b,  9  subs. 

Colonel  Peel’s  c  Waverer,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Ver¬ 
satility  (mare  untried)  (Pavis) .  1 

Lord  Orford’s  c  Jacket,  by  Langar,  out  of  Stays  . .  2 

Lord  Tavistock’s  f  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Mona  3 
(horse  untried) 

The  Duke- of  Richmond’s  c  Sepoy,  by  Mulatto,  out 
of  Reposada,  received  ft  from  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  c 
by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Souvenir,  both  three  year  olds : 
R.M.;l()0hft. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  c  the  Captain,  by  Zinganee,  out  of 
Adeline,  received  ft  from  D  of  Portland’s  c  by  the 
Colonel,  out  of  Thebes,  8st  71b  each ;  R.M. ;  200  h  ft. 

TUESDAY. — Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs  each  ;  three 
year  old  colts,  8st  51b  ;  fillies,  8st  21b — out  of  mares  that 
never  produced  a  winner  before  the  day  of  closing 
(Saturday  in  the  Second  Spring  Meeting,  1835 );  A.F.  • 
7  subs. 

Mr.  Batson’s  c  Taishteer  (Nat) .  1 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Arbaces .  2 

Col.  Peel’s  f  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Arsena .  3 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  The  Glama,  8st  91b  (Robinson),  beat 
Mr.  Thornhill’s  Muzee,  7st  71b  ;  T.Y.C.;  lOO,  h  ft. — 
Betting :  7  to  4on  The  Glama,  which  won  by  a  head 
only. 

Third  Year  of  the  Tuesday’s  Riddldsworth  Stakes 
of  200  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  colts.  8st  71b ;  fillies,  8st  41b ;  Ab. 
M. ;  untried  stallions  or  mares  allowed  31b  ;  if  both,  51b  j 
eleven  subs. 

Lord  Exeter’s  c  Muezzin,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Miss  Cantley 

(Conelly)  .  1 

Col.  Peel’s  f  Zenana,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Fille  de  Joie  (m 

untried) .  2 

Sir.  M.  Wood’s  c  Tournmament,  by  Cetus,  out  of  Pas¬ 
time  (both  un) .  3 

The  Oatlands  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  D.I ;  5  subs. 
Mr.  Etwall’s  Revenge,  6  yrs,  8st  10  lb  (J.  Day)  . .  1 

Mr.  Buckley’s  Trim,  4yrs,7st  31b .  2 

Betting :  6  to  5  on  Trim. — Revenge  made  play  from 

end  to  end,  and  won  by  five  lengths. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  c  Arabaces,  by  Merchant,  out  of 
Earwig,  received  ft  from  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  c 
Kakistos,  Brother  to  Cacus,  8st  41b  each ;  D.M. ;  200 
h  ft, 

WEDNESDAY. — Subscription  Plate  of  50l,  for 
three  olds,  7st ;  four,  8st71b ;  and  five,9st  T.Y.C. 
Duke  of  Grafton’s  Alumnus  by  Saracen,  3  yrs  (S. 

Roger)  .  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  b  c  by  Waverley,  out  of  Princess  Jemima, 

the  dam  of  Gin,  3  yrs .  2 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Valiant,  5  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Payne’s  Luminary,  4  yrs .  4 

Mr.  Forth’s  Brother  to  St.  Nicholas,  3  yrs  . . .  5 

The  Column  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  colts, 
8st  71b ;  aud  fillies,  8st  41b ;  R.M. ;  untried  stallions  or 
mares  allowed  31b  ;  if  both,  51b ;  33  subs. 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  c  Ebberston,  by  Velocipede,  dam 
by  Partisan,  out  of  Jessy  (horse  untried)  Robin¬ 
son)  .  1 

Colonel  Peel’s  gr  f  Zenana,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Fille  de 
Joie . 2 


Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Babel  (both 

untried)  . . .  3 

The  following  were  not  placed:  Lord  Verulam’sc 
by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Manille  ;  Mr.  Cookes’s  Saltator, 
by  Stumps,  ont  of  Katherine  (horse  untried) ;  Mr. 
Houldsworth’s  b  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Flush  (untried)  ; 
Mr.  Thornhill’s  c  Ermine,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Mercy  ; 
Mr.  Riddlesdale’s  b  f  Olinda,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of 
Linda,  by  Waterloo  (both  untried.) 

THURSDAY. — Sweepstakes  of  200  sovs  each,  h  ft; 
colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st  41b ;  D.M. ;  3  subs. 

Mr.  Greville’s  Jacket . .  walked  over. 

Sweepstakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  D.M.;  3  sovs. 
Duke  of  Grafton’s  Calmuck,  7st  51b  (S.  Rogers)  . .  1 

Lord  Egremont’s  f  Helga,  by  Chateau  Margaux,  6st 

121b .  2 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Alfred,  7st  121b  . *  • .  3 

Match,  500  each,  h  ft ;  D.M.— Lord  Exeter’s  Sister  to 
Green  Mantle,  8st  71b  Conolly,  beat  Mr.  Greville’s 
Marmalade,  8st  71b,  by  a  length. — Betting ;  5  to  2  on 
Marmalade. 

Sweepstakes  of  100  each,  h  ft,  for  3  year  old  colts,  8st 
41b  each ;  R.M. ;  8  subs. 

Mr  Osbaldeston’s  Ebberston . .walked  over. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Centurion  withdrew  his  stake. 
The  Forfeit  Class  of  the  Oatlands,  of  lO  sovs  each  ; 
D.I. ;  11  subs. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Peel’s  Uncle  Toby,  6  yrs,  8st  81b  (Pavis)  1 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Coriolanus,  4  yrs  8st .  2 

Mr.  Munroe’s  Veronica,  4  yrs,  6st  71b .  3 

FRIDAY. — The  Bruton  Street  Stakes  of  100  each, 
h  ft,  R.M.,  4  subs. 

Lord  Jersey’s  Brother  to  Nell  Gwynne  ...  walked  over. 

Match,  200  h  ft,  D.M.,  8st  41b  each.—Duke  of  Port¬ 
land’s  c  by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Souvenir  (J.  Day),  beat 
Lord  Lichfield’s  Hi^thiopian,  by  Memnon,  by  a  length. 
The  Grosvenor-square  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft ; 

colts  8st71b,  fillies  8st  31b.  D.M.  5  subs. 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Haveldar,  by  Helenus 

(Boyce) . . . .  1 

Col.  Peel’s  The  Professor,  by  Zinganee  . .  2 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  Wish  by  Sultan  . .  3 

A  Plate  of  50^,  for  3  yr  olds  and  upwards ;  winner  to 
be  sold  for  300,  &c.,  D.M. 

Mr.  F.  Walker’s  Snowball,  3  yrs,  6st71b  (Twitchett)  1 

Col.  Peel’s  Partner,  3  yrs  6st  71b .  2 

Duke  of  Portland’s  Souvenir  colt,  3  yrs,  6st  71b.  . .  3 

The  Port  Stakes,  of  100  sovs  each  h  ft ;  for  four- 
year-old  colts,  8st  71b ;  fillies,  8st  41b  ;  second  to  save 
his  stake  ;  T.M.M.  (8  subs.) 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Elizondo  (Boyce) .  1 

Col.  Peel’s  Sylvan .  2 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Bodice .  3 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Eva .  4 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  SPRING 
MEETING. 

MONDAY. — Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  lO  sovs  each, 
for  three  year  olds  and  upwards  ;  T.Y.C. ;  seven 
subs. 

Colonel  Peel’s  f  Arsenic,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Ar¬ 
sena,  3  yrs,  6st  31b  ( W.  Boyce) .  1 

Sir  E.  Baker’s  Spume,  5  yrs,  8st  91b .  ....  2 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Vandenhoff,  3  yrs,  6st  81b .  3 

Sweepstares  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  T.M.M. ;  four 

subs. 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Amesbury,  aged,  7st  lib  (Robinson)  1 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Rioter,  5  yrs,  7st  61b .  2 

Mr.  J.  H.  Peel’s  Uncle  Toby,  6  yrs,  8st .  3 

Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  old 
fillies,  8st  41b  each  ;  D.M.  ;  six  subs. 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  Destiny.  Sister  to  Despot, 

(J.Day) . . .  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  f  Toga,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Dulcinoa  2 
£50,  for  four  year  olds,  7st  21b  ;  five,  8st  31b  ;  six,  and 
and  aged,  8st  91b  ;  last  three  miles  of  B.C. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Glaucus,  6  yrs . walked  over. 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Coriolanus,  8st  21b,  receives  100  sovs 
forfeit  from  Lord  Lichfield’s  Ascot,  8st  81b  ;  A.F. ;  300, 
h.  ft. 

TUESDAY. — The  King’s  Plate  of  lOO  gs,  for  mares  ; 
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four  year  olds,  8st  41b  :  five,  9st  41b  ;  six,  9st  lOlb  ; 
and  ag-ed,  lOst  3  R.C. 

Mr.  Fort’s  Famine,  5  yrs  (Owner) .  1 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Pussy,  5  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Bodice,  4  yi’s .  3 

The  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes,  a  subscription  of 
100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  olds  ;  colts,  8st 
71b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  41b  ;  R.M. ;  28  subs. 

Lord  Jersey’s  Brother  to  Nell  Gwynne  (Robinson)  1 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Elis,  Brother  to  Stockport .  2 

J^ord  Berner’s  ch  c  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  Cama- 

rine’s  dam  . 3 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  c  Calmuck,  by  Zinganee — Sister 

to  Pastille  .  4 

Mr.  J.  Robinson’s  ch  c  Whaley,  by  Langar .  5 

Lord  Exeter’s  b  c  Muezzin,  brother  to  Beiram  ....  6 

Sweepstakes  of  lOO  sovs,  h  ft ;  colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies, 
8st  41b  ;  R.M. ;  by  untried  stallions  or  out  of  untried 
mares  allowed  31b ;  if  both,  5lb  ;  5  subs. 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  f  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Streamlet, 

by  Tiresias  (both  untried)  (Robinson) .  1 

Mr.  F.  Caldecott’s  b  c  Zingaro,  by  Zinganee,  out  of 

Sontag  (both  untried ) .  2 

Even  betting. — Won  by  4  lengths,  Zinganee  having 
broken  down  in  running. 

Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  olds  , 
colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st  31b  ;  untried  mares  allowed 
31b  ;  stallions,  21b  ;  both,  51b  ;  A.M.  ;  4  subs. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Zinganee . walked  over. 

Colonel  Peel’s  The  Professor  withdrew  his  stake. 


WEDNESDAY. — Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  lO  sovs 


each  ;  D.M. ;  10  subs. 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  St.  Luke,  8st  61b  ('Wheatly) .  1 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Dahlia, 

8st  21b . • '  *  • .  2 


The  Portland  Handicap  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with 
300  added  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  last  three  miles 
of  B.C. 

Mr.  Cookes’s  Sheet  Anchor,  Bro.  to  Hope,  4  yrs, 

8st  21b  (Robinson)  .  1 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Hornsea,  4  yrs,  8st  41b .  2 

Hon.  E.  L.  Mostyn’s  Birdlime,  5  yrs,  8st  21b .  3 

A  Plate  of  50i :  B.C. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Glaucus .  walked  over. 

THURSDAY.— Sir  M.  Wood’s  The  Glama,  by 
Camel,  8st  51b  (Robinson),  beat  Mr.  Greville’s  Jacket, 
7st  41b  T.Y.C.,  loo,  h  ft,  by  a  length. — 7  to  4  on 
Jacket. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  ch  g  by  Figaro,  dam  by  Soothsayer, 
7st91b  (Nat),  beat  Lord  Exeter’s  b  c  by  Waverly,  out 
of  Princess  Jemima,  8st  21b,  T.Y.C.,  50  by  half  a 
length. 

The  One  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  old  fillies, 


8st  4lb  each  ;  D.M.  :  23  subs 
Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  f  Destiny,  by  Sultan,  (J. 

Day) .  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  bf  Toga,  Sister  to  Green  Mantle  ...  2 
Colonel  Peel’s  f  Zenana,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Fille  de 
Joie . .  3 


Mr.  Kent’s  Swallow,  by  Camel,  8st2lb  (Pavis),  beat 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  Ginnums,  8st  5lb,  first  half  of  Ab. 
M.,  50,  by  a  length. — 13  to  8  on  the  winner. 

The  King’s  Plate  of  100  gs,  for  four  year  olds,  9st 
8lb  ;  5,  lOst  8lb  ;  six  and  aged,  list ;  R.C. 

Mr.  Forth’s  Famine,  5  yrs,  (owner) . ^ 

Lord  Berner’s  b  c  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  Spinning 

Jenny,  4  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Coriolanus,  4  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Harvey’s  Phantom  Minor,  by  Phantom,  out  of 

Elizabeth,  5  yrs .  4 

Sweepstakes  of  300  sovs  each,  100  ft,  for  four  year 
old  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and  fillies  8st  2lb  ;  B.C. ;  10  subs. 
Mr.  Ridsdale’s  gr  c  Luck’s-all,  by  Tramp,  out  of 

Flora,  (Scott) .  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  ch  c  Aurelius,  Brother  to  Augustus  2 
The  Ladies’  Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three 
year  old  fillies,  8st  4lb  each  ;  D.M.  4  subs. 

Colonel  Peel’s  f  Zenana,  by  Sultan . walked  over, 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  by  Zinganee,  out  of  Octaviana. 
withdrew  his  stake. 


FRIDAY. — Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  three  year 
olds,  7st  ;  four,  8st  61b ;  five  and  upwards,  9st ;  D. 
M.  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  100,  &c.  (5  subs.) 


Mr.  Ridsdale’s  VandenhofiF,  3  yrs  (G.  Taylor). ...  1 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Shamrock,  3  yis .  2 

Mr.  Greville’s  Jacket,  3  yrs .  3 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Valiant,  5  yrs .  4 

Colonel  Peel’s  Calantha,  3  yrs .  5 

The  Newmarket  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each ;  h  ft’; 
colts,  8st  71b,  and  fillies  8st  2lb  ;  D.M.  ;  (22  subs.) 

Lord  Exeter’s  Muezzin  (Conolly^ .  1 

Mr.  Batson's  Tasihteer .  2 

Mr,  E.  Peel’s  Post  Haste .  3 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Zinganee  out  of  Babel. ...  4 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Tournament .  5 

Handicap  of  10  sovs  each,  T.Y.C. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  ns  Alfred,  3  yrs,  6st  71b 

(Rogers)  .  1 

Duke  of  Portland’s  Skim  Milk,  5  yrs,  7st  9lb. ...  2 

Colonel  Peel’s  Partner,  3  yrs,  6st  71b .  3 

Mr.  Payne’s  Luminary,  4  yrs,  8st  lllb .  4 

Mr.  Kent’s  Genappe,  3  yrs,  6st  2lb .  5 

Two  Year  old  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each  ;  colts,  8st 
61b,  fillies  8st3lb  ;  T.Y.C.  ;  6  subs. 

General  Yates’s  Grand  Cairo  (Pavis) .  1 

Mr.  Stephenson’s  Fauchon,  by  Lapdog,  (Scuffle)..  2 

Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Venilia .  3 

Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Princess  Augusta .  4 

Mr.  GreviUe’s  Epaulette .  5 

Mr.  Marson’s  c  by  Gustavus — Emma... .  6 


BATH  SPRING  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY. — Match,  for  100  sovs,  h  ft :  one 
mile. — Sir  L.  Glyn’s  ch  c  Recruit,  by  the  Colonel, 
out  of  Galatea,  2  yrs  9st  7lb,  received  forfeit  from 
Captain  H.  Whalley’s  b  f  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  out  of 
Memphis,  2  yrs  7st. 

The  Lansdown  Trial  Stakes  of  15  sovs  each,  10  ft, 
for  horses  that  have  never  won  (Matches  excepted)  ; 
three  year  olds,  7st  5lb ;  four,  8st  lOlb:  five,  9st 
lib ;  six,  9st  5lb  ;  and  aged,  9st  71b ;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  one  mile  and  a  quarter ;  14 
subs. 

Sir  L.  Glyn’s  ch  c  Recruit,  by  The  Colonel,  out  of 


Galatea,  3  yrs .  1 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Felix,  4  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Sadler’s  ch  c  Brother  to  Delight,  3  yrs .  3 


The  following  were  not  placed : — Mr.  Codrington  ns 
gr  c  Spring,  3  yrs ;  Mr.  Peel  ns  Doctor  Slop,  3  yrs  ; 
Mr.  J.  Day’s  ch  f  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Zuleika,  3 
yrs;  Captain  Blathwayt  ns  ch  c  Barnacles,  3  yrs  ; 
and  Mr.  Henderson’s  b  c  by  Cardinal  Puff,  dam 
Discord. — Betting  :  6  to  4  agst  Felix  (taken),  2  to  1 
agst  Recruit  (taken),  and  5  to  1  agst  any  other. — 
Won  easily. 

The  Weston  Stakes  of  30  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  two 
year  olds;  colts,  7st  lOlb ;  fillies,  7st  61b  ;  half  bred 
horses  allowed  5lb  ;  those  got  by  untried  horses  or 
out  of  untried  mares  allowed  3lb  :  if  both,  51b  ;  the 


straight  half-mile. 

Captain  Williamson’s  b  cby  Longwaist,  dam  by  Cato  1 

Mr.  E.  V.  Fox’s  b  c  Doncaster .  2 

Hon.  S.  Herbert’s  b  c  Bulbridge .  3 

Mr.  Hervey’s  b  c  by  Wrangler,  out  of  Miss  Craven’s 
dam .  4 


Betting  :  2  to  1  agst  Doncaster,  2  to  1  agst  Bulbridge, 
and  5  to  2  agst  the  winner. 

The  Bath  Stakes  (Handicap)  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft, 
with  20  added  ;  one  mile  and  a  half  and  a  distance  ; 
1 1  subs,  5  of  whom  paid  only  5  sovs  each. 

Sir  L.  Glyn’s  Recruit,  6st  61b . 1 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Felix,  4  yrs,  7st  71b  .  2 

Mr.  Bristow’s  hr  g  Sambo,  by  Edmund-  Pagoda’s  d, 

4  yrs,  7st  8lb . .  3 

Betting  ;  2  to  1  on  the  winner. — Won  easily. 

The  Ladies’  Silver  Cup,  value  30  sovs,  added  to  a 
Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  horses  not 
thorough-bred;  four  year  olds,  9st  7lb  ;  five,  lOst 
71b;  si.x,  list  2lb;  and  aged,  list  71b;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  horses  having  won  the  value 
of  501  (Matches  excepted)  to  carry  lOlb  extra  ;  gen- 
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tlemen  riders  ;  mile  and  a  half  and  a  distance  ;  1 1 
subs. 

Mr.  Hobson’s  ch  c  Challenger,  4  yrs  .  1 

Mr.  Codrington’s  b  g  Ultimus,  aged .  2 

Mr.  Knatchbull  ns  b  g  Woodman,  5  yrs .  3 

Captain  Blathwayt  ns  b  g  Lofty,  aged .  4 

The  following  were  not  placed: — Sir  L.  Glyn  ns  Bil¬ 
berry,  aged  ;  Mr.  Blathwayt  ns  ch  m  Bessy,  4  yrs  ; 
aud  Mr.  Barrow  ns  br  g  Counsellor,  5  yrs. — Bet¬ 
ting  :  6  to  4  on  the  winner. — Won  by  a  neck. 
Sweepstakes  of  15  sovs  each,  5  ft,  for  horses  of  all 
denominations  ;  thorough-bred  horses  to  carry  lOlb 
extra;  three-year  olds,  9st  7lb  ;  four,  list  3lb ; 
five,  list  9lb  ;  six,  12st  2lb  ;  and  aged,  12st  5lb  ; 
the  last  half-mile  ;  gents,  riders. 

Mr.  Hobson’s  ch  c  Challenger,  4-yrs .  1 

Mr.  Houldsworth  ns  Caliph,  4-yrs  .  2 

Captain  Williamson’s  Bittern,  aged .  3 

THURSDAY. — The  Dyrham  Park  Handicap 
Stakes,  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  —  added,  for 
horses  of  all  denominations  ;  gentlemen  riders  ;  mile 
and  a  half  and  a  distance. 

Capt.  Whalley  ns  Bessy .  1 

Mr.  Hobson  ns  br  g  Harrold .  2 

York  Stakes  ;  a  forced  Handicap  of  5  eovs  each,  with 
20  added  ;  heats,  1  mile. 

Mr.  Lambden’s  ch  g  Ace  of  Diamonds  ...  1 

Hon.  S.  Herbert’s  b  g  Burlington .  2 

Mr.  Hughes’s  b  g  Woodman .  0 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Felix  . .  0 

The  Dobington  Park  Stakes,  of  20  sovs. 
horses  not  thorough-bred  ;  4-yrs,  9st ;  5 
9lb  ;  6-yrs,  list  71b;  aged,  12st ;  a  winner  of  the 
Pillerton  Tally-ho  or  BUlesdon  Coplow,  before  the 
day  of  starting,  to  carry  71b,  any  two,  or  either  twice, 
lOlb  extra ;  two  miles  ;  gentlemen  riders. 

Mr.  Bobson’s  ch  c  Challenger  . .  1 

Mr.  Reeve’s  br  c  Rufus .  2 


2  1 
0  dr 
0  3 
1  2 
h  ft,  for 
yrs,  lost 


0 

0 

1 

2 


HOO  RACES  (in  LORD  D ACRE’S  PARK). 

SATURDAY,  April  9.— The  Ladies’  Cup,  added 
to  a  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  horses  not 
thorough-bred ;  four-year  olds  9st  7lb  ;  five,  lOst, 
71b  ;  six,  list  2lb  ;  and  aged,  list  71b  ;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  3lb  ;  a  winner  of  501.  (matches  ex¬ 
cepted),  lOlb  extra  ;  once  round  and  a  distance  ; 
thorough-bred  horses,  lOlb  extra  ;  gentlemen  riders; 


six  subs. 

Mr.  D.  Radcliffe’s  br  m  Lady  Emily  (Owner)  ....  1 

Mr.  Phillimore’s  ch  g  Intriguer  .  2 

The  Gorhambury  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for 
maiden  horses,  &c. ;  12st  each ;  thorough-bred 
horses,  14lb  extra;  11  subs. 

Mr.  Halsey  ns  ch  g  Sebri  j,ht  (Mr.  Daniels)  .  1 

Mr.  Baker’s  b  g  Nimrod  .  2 

Mr.  D.  Radcliffe’s  b  g  Pegasus  .  3 

Mr.  Geary  ns  gr  m  The  Amazon .  4 


The  following  \fere  not  placed : — Lord  Grimstone’s 
Moonshine,  Hon.  E.  H.  Grimston  ns  The  President, 
and  Mr.  Latour’s  Parolle.— Moonshine  took  the  lead 
at  a  good  pace,  and  continued  it  for  a  mile,  when  it  was 
taken  up  by  Sebright,  which  won  by  a  length  very  cle¬ 
verly,  jockeyed  by  Mr.  Daniels,  who  promises  to  be¬ 
come  a  first-rate  gentleman  rider.  An  attempt  to  raise 
a  dispute  was  defeated. 

A  Farmer’s  Plate  of  30  sovs  ;  the  second  horse  to 
receive  10  sovs. 

Mr.T.  Marke’sbgTouchstone  (Mr.  F.  Geary)  Oil 

Mr.  Nightingale’s  b  m  Lewes  Lass  .  1  2  2 

Four  others  started.  The  second  heat  was  a  fine 
race,  and  won  only  by  a  head  ;  the  third  heat  by  two 
lengths. 

The  Scurry  Stakes,  for  all  horses  carrying  12st ; 
the  winner  to  be  sold  for  40  sovs,  if  demanded  in  the 


usual  way. 

Mr.  Baker’s  br  g  March,  by  Eryx  (Owner)  .  1 

Mr.  Webber’s  b  m  Adelaide .  2 

Lord  Verulam’s  br  f  by  Filho  .  3 


Owing  to  the  number  of  disputes  and  objections,  the 
meeting  did  not  go  off  so  smoothly  as  usual. — The 
ground  was  very  heavy. 


FLAG  RACES. 


High  Wycombe  Flag  Race. — This  race,  for  a 
Purse,  came  off  on  Monday  last.  The  ground  se¬ 
lected  was  Mighenden  Bottom,  well  adapted  for  the 
sport,  as  there  are  several  good  fences  and  brooks. 
The  line  of  country  chosen  was  principally  meadow, 
commencing  in  a  field  of  Sir  W.  Young,  Bart.,  M.P., 
near  the  Harrow  on  the  Hampden-road,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  Mr.  James  Phillips’ meadow,  near  the  town 
of  the  former  place.  The  horses  were  rode  by  their 
respective  owners,  a  bay  mare  by  W. Treacher,  Esq. 
and  a  chesnut  horse  by  H.  Mosly,  Esq.  At  twelve 
o’clock  the  start  was  made,  the  mare  taking  the  lead 
steadily  ;  the  fences  were  moderate  through  the  first 
mile  and  a  half,  until  they  crossed  the  road  on  to 
the  Nughenden  side  of  the  valley,  just  previous  to 
which  the  former  fell  from  his  horse ;  he  however 
remounted  with  much  quickness,  and  giving  his  op¬ 
ponent  the  go-by,  took  the  leap  in  advance  of  him, 
after  which  the  entire  race  was  on  meadow  land. 
The  mare  shortly  after  dropped  her  rider,  but  he  also 
soon  resumed  his  seat ;  but  it  was  thought  his  com¬ 
petitor  was  too  far  a-head  for  him  to  join  in  the  race, 
until  it  was  perceived  that  a  formidable  park  paling 
had  complimented  him  with  a  treble  rebut,  his  horse 
having  refused  three  times  successively;  the  mare 
was  now  well  up,  and  took  the  fence  with  a  gallant 
stride,  followed  by  the  horse.  Here  the  race  created 
considerable  interest,  and  it  was  even  betting  as  to 
which  would  win,  until  they  came  to  a  double  fence 
athwart  a  road  leading  to  — Norris’s,  Esq.  Lodge, 
where  the  mare  again  threw  her  rider,  and  refused 
the  next  jump;  the  horse  now  took  the  lead,  and 
came  into  the  finish  with  great  ease.  The  day  was 
brilliant,  and  the  sport  attracted  a  great  assemblage 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  were  much  gratified  by  the  lively 
scene. — After  the  race  a  pack  of  fox  hounds  threw  off 
a  few  miles  from  the  course,  and  found  a  fox  near 
Four  Ashes,  which  gave  them  an  hour’s  cheerful 
amusement.  Tlie  fences  were  stiff,  though  not  im¬ 
practicable  ;  and  as  the  sport  was  good,  it  may  be  a 
stimulant  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  novices  to 
turn  out  on  similar  occasions.  A  curious  combat 
took  place  at  the  death  of  the  fox,  which  arose  from 
the  anxiety  of  two  individuals  to  bag  poor  reynard’s 
brush,  the  one  claiming  him  and  the  other  refusing 
to  give  him  up  ;  a  fair  fight  took  place,  and  some 
few  bets  were  offered,  but  not  taken,  as  one  had 
the  apparent  superiority  of  tactic  over  the  other,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  gained  the  victory.  They  con¬ 
cluded  by  shaking  hands,  and  joining  the  hounds. 
Soon  after  a  fine  dog  fox  was  unkennelled,  who  first 
took  his  route  through  the  ancient  woods  of  Perin, 
circuitously,  through  Kingswood  to  Aslemere,  back 
again  over  the  adjacent  inclosures  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Wycombe  Marsh,  inclining  to  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  The  hounds  got  considerably  a-head  of 
the  sportsmen,  w'ho,  when  they  got  up,  found  not  a 
single  vestige  of  the  fox  but  his  head  ;  thus  having 
lost  the  regular  finishing  “  whoor  hoop,’ of  the  season. 
The  gentlemen  then  retired  to  the  Red  Lion,  and 
partook  of  the  genuine  good  cheer  set  forth. 


The  Second  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Flag  Race  came 
off  on  Thursday  week,  at  Botesdale,  over  a  very 
heavy  country,  from  Mr.  James  Smith’s  farm,  Att- 
wood-green,  over  the  lands  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Blomfield,  into  a  grass  field,  towards  Redgrave  Hall ; 
the  distance  three  miles.  The  following  started : — 
Mr.  James  Blomfield’s  bkm  ("Mr.  Ellis),  Mr.  Land’s 
gr  h  (owner),  Mr.  Wiseman’s  bk  m  (Mr.  Belt’s),  and 
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Mr.  Fuller’s  Alice  Gray  (owner).  Mr.  Wiseman’s 
mare  fell.  The  contest  was  between  Mr.  Blomfleld’s 
black  mare  and  Alice  Gray,  Mr.  Blomfield’s  mare 
winning  by  a  length,  after  a  good  contest.  The 
second  match  was  won  by  Mr.  Rant’s  Tranby,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  George  St.  V.  Wilson’s  Nigger  and  Mr. 
Munro  s  Dinmont.  The  match  between  Mr.  Smith’s 
horse  Gnat  and  Mr.  Nurse’s  horse  Predictor  did  not 
come  off,  Predictor  being  lame. 

A  Flag  Race  was  run  on  Monday  se’nnight,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  High  Wycombe,  between  Mr. 
Morbey’s  Redman,  13  st.  61b.,  and  Mr.  Treacher’s 
Splendid,  14  St.  2  lb.,  ridden  by  the  owners.  Red¬ 
man  refused  several  fences,  and  would  have  been 
defeated  had  not  the  mare  bolted  within  two  fields  of 
home,  and  completely  lost  all  her  chance. 


Charlton  King’s  (near  Cheltenham)  Flag  Race* 
— This  race  came  oflf  on  the  13th  inst.  There  were 
seven  hurdles  and  the  River  Chelt,  seven  yards  wide, 
to  encounter  over  Bafford  Farm.  There  were  five 
subscribers,  at  one  sov.  each,  with  fifteen  added,  as 
follow: — Mr.  Glover’s  Dangerous,  Mr.  Birch’s 
Priam,  Mr.  Cox’s  Accident,  Mr.  Davies’s  Long- 
waist,  and  Mr.  Maine’s  Sir  Herbert.  Betting,  five 
and  six  to  four  on  Dangerous  and  Priam  before 
starting.  The  others  not  thought  of.  The  race  : — 
Dangerous  took  the  lead  at  a  rapid  pace,  followed 
well  by  the  others,  clearing  the  three  first  fences  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time,  when  Priam  and  Sir  Herbert 
began  to  tail ;  Dangerous  still  made  strong  running, 
closely  followed  by  Accident  and  Longwaist.  Long- 
waist  then  took  up  the  running  ;  Dangerous  and  Ac¬ 
cident  were  the  first  in  the  river  Chelt,  when  Dan¬ 
gerous  broke  down,  and,  being  so  closely  followed 
by  Accident,  they  were  unable  to  get  out  of  the  river. 
Longwaist  made  the  best  of  his  race,  getting  well  out 
of  the  river,  and  winning  by  a  head.  The  race  be¬ 
tween  Priam  and  Sir  Herbert  was  excellent,  as  the 
last  had  to  pay  the  two  stakes. — Longwaist,  1 ;  Dan¬ 
gerous,  2 ;  Accident,  3 ;  Sir  Herbert,  4,  and  Priam,  5, 

Newcastle  Flag  Race. — In  consequence  of  the 
continued  rain  on  Thursday  week,  the  handicap  which 
was  to  have  come  off  that  day  was  deferred.  Friday 
brought  but  two  to  the  post — Mr.  John  Dennis’s  Al¬ 
hambra,  12st  21b  (owner,)  and  Marjorem  (Mr.  Wes- 
tropp’s  Attyflin,)  ridden  by  Mr.  A  M’Donagh  ;  the 
distance  three  miles.  The  fences  looked  formidable, 
indeed,  to  all  save  the  experienced  steeple  chase  horse¬ 
man.  The  odds  were  40  to  10,  Alhambra  against  the 
“  wee  mare.”  They  certainly  appeared  so  at  the  start, 
as  Alhambra  is  fully  17  hands  high,  and  the  wee  mare 
about  185.  At  the  word  “go,”  Mr.  A  M’Donagh  led 
from  the  post  at  a  tremendous  pace,  indeed  decidedly 
the  most  severe  at  the  meeting,  was  never  headed,  and 
won  in  a  trot.  Alhambra  never  appeared  to  give  his 
running  kindly,  and  fell  back  off  a  ditch  about  one  mile 
from  home.  Mr.  Dennis,  perceiving  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  he  could  not  win,  pulled  up  .  This  is  Marjo- 
rem’s  seventh  race  without  a  defeat. 


A  Severe  Chace  with  the  King’s  Stag  hounds. — 
The  King’s  stag  hounds  met  at  Salt  Hill  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  and  drew  a  numerous  field  of  sportsmen, 
who,  before  the  finish  of  the  chace,  dropped  down  to 
a  very  select  party.  The  deer,  on  being  turned  out, 
made  for  Wexham.  The  hounds  being  laid  on,  the 
horsemen  rode  so  wide  that  the  hounds  could  scarcely 
get  room  to  settle  on  the  scent  j  but  the  deer,  being 


a  good  one,  made  on  at  a  rattling  rate,  through  Black 
Park,  and  through  the  long  line  of  covers  on  by  Ful¬ 
mer,  where  the  thinning  took  place,  and  then  the 
hounds  got  forward  to  their  work  and  did  it  beauti¬ 
fully,  over  Denham  Marshes,  across  the  Canal,  and 
up  by  Uxbridge  Common,  over  the  back  of  Cox’s 
Park,  and  on  for  Ickenham  at  a  spanking  pace.  “The 
man  that  loses  the  hounds  a  field  here  can  never  re¬ 
cover  it,  ”  says  Hawkins.  They  went  sailing  on  for 
Harrow,  Davis  well  up  with  his  hounds,  as  well  as 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  and  his  son  (a  fine  boy,  who 
through  the  whole  chace  kept  well  in  the  first  rank,^ 
with  Lords  Paget,  Gardener,  Frederick  and  Adol¬ 
phus  Fitzclarence,  Count  D’Orsay,  &c,  all  going 
well,  over  by  Roxteth,  when  an  unfortunate  mawkin 
started  up  before  tbe  hounds.  They  had  been  going 
well,  but  now  took  a  tour  round  a  large  field  for  their 
own  amusement.  This  check  allowed  the  tailers  to 
muster  pretty  strong.  Gardener  wondered  in  so 
fine  an  open  country,  where  all  the  fellows  dropped 
from.  The  scent  now  got  cold,  and  the  hounds,  in 
the  repeated  hail  storm,  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  pick  it  up.  The  deer  took  to  the  left,  over  by 
Sumer  Grove,  passing  Tilbury’s  Place,  and  over  the 
railroad,  on  towards  Watford,  turned  to  the  right  of 
Thieves’s  Hall,  where  all  scent  was  lost.  Davis 
made  a  long  cast  round  and  lost  his  field,  only  a  few 
out-and-outers  keeping  with  the  hounds,  who  drew 
on  to  Bushey  Heath,  where  the  deer  was  safely 
housed,  under  the  good  generalship  of  Mr.  Shaker- 
ly.  Amongst  those  up  were  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge 
and  his  son.  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclarence,  Messrs. 
Davis,  Tapps,  Jones,  King,  and  a  few  others.  The 
chace  lasted  three  hours  and  forty  minutes,  some 
parts  of  it  very  fast,  particularly  over  the  Harrow 
country,  the  distance  from  point  to  point  upwards  of 
twenty  miles.  The  hounds  had  nearly  thirty  to  get 
home,  after  a  most  severe  and  fatiguing  chace. 

Brilliant  Run  with  the  Rufford  Hounds. — The 
fixture  for  this  splendid  pack,  on  Saturday  last,  was 
at  Pea-field.  After  drawing  the  Carr  Banks  and 
Neale’s  Gorse,  blank,  we  trotted  on  to  the  “merrie 
foreste  of  bonnie  Sherwode,  ”  and  whilst  trying  down 
the  Vicker  close  to  Houldsworth’s  training  ground, 
a  fine  dog  fox  jumped  up  in  the  rear  of  the  hounds,  out 
of  a  patch  of  gorse,  from  whence  we  have  known  three 
varmint  started  at  the  same  moment.  Luckily  Cap¬ 
tain  Need  viewed  sly  reynard  stealing  rapidly  away; 
the  hounds  were  immediately  laid  on  the  scent,  and 
ran  him  through  Neale’s  Gorse,  He  then  turned  to 
the  right,  and  took  by  the  Flood  meadows,  passed 
where  the  Mansfield  Woodhouse  old  flour  mill  form¬ 
erly  stood,  then,  bearing  to  the  left,  passed  Bell’s 
(formerly  Clarke’s)  Warren  House,  then  over  the 
fields  to  the  right  of  Cavendish  Wood,  crossed  Clip- 
stone  Forest,  and  took  the  Rufford  road,  made  through 
Pippin’s  Park,  went  by  Mr.  Fow’s  farm  up  to  Ed- 
winstowe ;  the  hounds  then  dashed  through  Birk- 
land,  ('perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  our  olden  forests 
of  oak  in  the  country,)  at  a  pace  which  nothing  but 
clippers  could  keep.  Captain  Need,  who  had  from 
the  commencement  rode  very  forward,  was  now,  to 
use  a  military  phrase,  “  in  advance,  right  in  front.” 
From  Birkland,  reynard  made  forThoresby  Park,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Manvers,  where,  after  a  very  pretty 
forest  run,  of  about  fifteen  miles,  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  this  gallant  fox  contrived  to  elude  his  keen  pur¬ 
suers,  and  will,  doubtless,  the  next  season,  give  the 
hounds  another  taste  of  his  goodness.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  unmingled  pleasure  we  witnessed  the 
skill  and  ardour  of  that  fine  old  sportsman.  Colonel 
Lumley,  of  Cockglode,  w'hose  attachment  to  the 
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sports  of  the  field  has  given  him  a  green  old  age, 
and  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  fickleness  of 
our  climate.  Upon  this  occasion  this  “  Fine  Old 
English  Gentleman  ”  was  very  forward  in  a  run 
where  even  promising  young  ones  were  tailed  off. — 
After  losing  this  fox,  the  ling  up  to  Ollerton  Corner 
was  tried,  blank — from  thence  to  Ollerton  Hills, 
where  the  soul-stirring  music  of  a  favourite  hound 
soon  told  reynard  was  near,  and  the  hounds  took 
through  the  New  Park,  by  Walesby,  touched  upon 
Laxton,  then  up  to  Kneesall  and  Kersall,  passing 
by  the  hop  grounds  which  skirt  the  Newark  road, 
touching  upon  Beesthorpe,  but  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  forest  and  the  clay  country  was,  as  we 
have  frequently  witnessed,  again  strikingly  visible, 
for  the  scent,  which  was  a  burning  one  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  run,  was  now  cold.  Davis  ("the  huntsman)  dis¬ 
played  much  good  sense  and  tact  in  letting  the 
hounds  do  the  work  without  assistance,  and  they 
made  two  or  three  casts  so  beautiful  that  even  a 
Meltonian  would  have  bailed  with  delight,  and  which 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  oldest  sportsmen  ; 
but  though  the  scent  was  cool,  more  perfect  and 
beautiful  hunting  we  do  not  wdsh  to  see.  It  "was 
now  after  five  o’clock,  the  scent  getting  worse,  and 
the  country  heavier,  and  all  hopes  of  killing  having 
ceased,  the  hounds  were  whipped  off. — Under  the 
able,  spirited,  and  liberal  management  of  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  the  Rufford  Hunt  had  increased  its  already 
well-earned  celebrity.  The  huntsman  and  whippers 
in  have  been  capitally  mounted,  and,  during  the  last 
three  months,  the  sport  has  been  first-rate,  and  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  other  hounds  in  the  country.  Du¬ 
ring  the  season  his  Lordship’s  exercise  has  been 
very  severe,  having  hunted  not  less  than  five  or  six 
days  a  week,  averaging  his  fifty  miles  a  day.  Long 
may  he  live  to  patronize  and  ^enjoy  this  first  of  Bri¬ 
tish  sports.  We  cannot  take  a  farewell  of  our  fa¬ 
vorite  hunt,  until  next  season,  without  again  con¬ 
gratulating  the  veteran  Davis  upon  the  continued 
skill  and  ability  he  displays  in  the  management  of 
this  crack  pack. 


Extkaordinary  Run. — The  celebrated  deer/‘  Par¬ 
ticular”  was  turned  out  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
March,  before  the  Essex  stag-hounds,  and  afforded 
the  gentlemen  present  one  of  the  most  splendid  runs 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  sportsman.  Harlow 
Bush  Common  w'as  the  spot  chosen  for  turning  out, 
when  “  Mr.  Particular”  taking  for  Matching  Green 
and  Man  Wood,  kept  a-head  at  such  a  slapping  pace, 
that  out  of  a  field  of  about  seventy  horsemen,  not 
more  than  seven  appeared  in  their  places  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  the  start.  A  gallant  pace  was 
now  kept  up  by  Neave,  Arkwright,  Tufnall,  Burrell^ 
Stallibrass,  Smith,  and  Ned  Whitfield,  on  his  fa¬ 
vourite  horse  Jack,  which  maintained  his  place 
among  tne  foremost  until  the  take.  The  deer  took 
off  for  Leeding  Roothings,  to  Camfield  High,  Rooth- 
ing  High,  Easter  Good,  Easter  Marshbury,  Pleshey, 
Great  Waltham,  Little  Waltham,  Ford  End,  Little 
Park,  and  Broomfield,  where  he  was  safely  taken, 
after  a  run  of  three  hours,  over  thirty-six  miles  of 
the  finest  hunting  country  in  the  world.  The  seven 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  mentioned  above,  being 
the  only  few  going  with  the  hounds  throughout, 
were  in  at  the  take.  The  nags  were  nearly  all  dead¬ 
beat.  Those  Avho  have  the  prads  to  go  the  pace,  and 
are  fond  ol  it,  will  find  Neave’s  hounds  worth  going 
fifty  miles  at  any  time  to  meet. 


The  Cerne  Harriers. — On  Monday  week,  these 
hairiers  met  on  Leigh  Common,  and  within  ten  mi¬ 


nutes  after  they  threw  off  they  found  a  hare  in  “  The 
Castles.”  Puss  went  away,  at  a  rattling  pace,  to¬ 
wards  'fotnell  Corner,  crossing  the  turnpike-road 
there  into  Holnest  Common,  when,  skirting  the 
whole  of  that  Common,  and  the  greater  part  of  Her¬ 
mitage  Common,  she  ran  towards  Mr.  Stone’s  house, 
at  Hilfield,  intending  to  try  the  hills  ;  but,  finding 
the  pace  too  good  for  her,  she  turned,  and  made  to¬ 
wards  Paper  Hill  Coppice,  where  she  was  headed. 
She  then  made  for  the  spot  where  she  started,  whence 
she  took  a  westerly  direction  over  Leigh  Common, 
Calfhay,  and  Rookers,  and  crossed  the  Mizmaze  to 
the  village  of  Leigh,  where  she  was  checked  by  a 
cur.  Here,  finding  her  pursuers  fast  gaining  on 
her,  she  took  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back  of  the 
cottages,  aud  there  this  merry  and  hard  working  lit¬ 
tle  pack,  after  a  run  of  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
with  scarcely  a  check,  ran  into  her  in  gallant  style. 
The  ’Squire  was  quite  at  home  with  his  little  pack. 
Neck-or-nothing  was  the  order  of  the  day  through¬ 
out  this  stiff  country. 


Mr.  De  Burgh’s  Stag-Hounds. — On  Tuesday  last, 
this  crack  pack  met  at  the  Three  Magpies — a  favou¬ 
rite  meet ;  but,  owing  to  the  stormy  state  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  there  was  not  such  a  sprinkle  of  the  St.  James’s 
men  of  fashion  as  usual,  yet  it  was  to  those  who  are 
really  fond  of  good  hunting  the  more  desirable.  At 
the  usual  aristocratic  hour,  the  deer  (a  fine  hind^ 
was  turned  out  in  one  of  the  large  fields  near  Har- 
lington,  and  took  a  fine  line  of  country.  The  hounds, 
when  laid  on,  took  the  scent  well,  and  dashed  gal¬ 
lantly  for  Dawley  House,  and  then  bent  on  and 
through  Cranford  Park,  skirting  Heston,  and  on  for 
the  barracks  at  Hounslow  ;  got  headed,  and  ran  in 
view  on  by  Osterley  Park,  and  over  by  Norwood  ; 
across  the  London-road  by  Hanwell,  pointing  for 
the  favourite  grass-country  over  by  Greenford  and 
Northold  Church — men,  horses,  and  hounds,  tailing 
the  country  so  heavily,  that  nothing  but  the  best  cat¬ 
tle  could  stand.  The  deer  now  made  boldly  for 
Harrow  Hill,  the  hunting  up  to  which  was  of  the  most 
magnificent  description — the  scent  sweet,  and  the 
music  of  the  hounds  still  sweeter.  “  It  is  more  like 
fox-hunting,”  said  Lord  Gardner,  “  than  anything  I 
ever  saw.”  The  deer  kept  on  at  a  pace,  that,  to 
Jive  with  the  hounds,  required  a  steeple-chacer — 
every  fence  taken  flying,  and  each  man  taking  his 
own  line — no  following  at  fences  ;  over  the  Harrow- 
side  by  Sudbury,  and  over  the  railroad  to  W embly 
Park.  Here  the  field  got  very  select.  Lords  Fre¬ 
derick  Fitzclarence  and  Gardner,  and  Messrs.  De 
Burgh,  Standon,  Vyse,  Blane,  Bainbridge,  Fairley, 
Learmouth,  and  Elmore  and  his  son  (a  fine  little 
boy,  who  rode  in  masterly  style),  being  well  up  with 
the  hounds,  over  to  Kingsbury,  and  towards  Edg- 
ware.  The  deer  headed  back,  and  took  a  large  sheet  of 
water  at  anew  reservoir — boldly  crossed,  and  faced 
the  rising  country  up  to  Dollis  Hill  ;  along  these 
grass-fields  on  the  right  of  the  Edgware-road,  up 
nearly  to  the  turnpike,  where  a  couple  of  greyhounds 
coursed  the  deer  across  the  road,  and  over  to  West- 
end  and  Hampstead,  where  this  excellent  deer  was 
safely  taken  at  Minett’s,  Frognall,  after  two  hours 
and  a  half  fine  hunting  chace,  and  as  fine  a  grass 
country  as  man  can  wish  to  ride  over,  the  distance 
being,  at  least,  twenty-five  miles.  Amongst  those 
up  were  Mr.  De  Burgh  and  his  establishment.  Lords 
F.  Fitzclarence  and  Gardner,  Sir  Seymour  Bland, 
Colonel  Standen,  Captains  Hawkins,  Fairlie,  and 
Heneker,  Messrs.  Wombwell,  Learmouth,  Ricardo, 
Bainbridge,  Brown,  Williams,  Vyse,  Tattersall,  &c., 
all  well-pleased  at  coming  in  at  the  finish  of  one  of 
the  best  runs  this  season. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  HURTREL  D’ARBOVAL’S  DICTIONNAIRE  DE  ME¬ 
DICINE  ET  DE  CHIRURGIE  VETERINAIRE/^ 

By  Mr.  Bailey. 


CONCLUSION  OF  FARCY. 

Notwithstanding*  the  successful  results  of 
this  kind  which  may  be  obtained,  we  repeat 
it  as  our  firm  conviction,  that  there  is  no 
more  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  farcy  than  there 
is  for  any  other  disease  whatever  ;  and  while 
attention  is  merely  paid  to  the  discovery  of 
such  a  remedy,  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease 
of  which  we  treat  will  be  in  no  degree  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  treatment  of  farcy  must  vary, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  intensity  of  the 
affection,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  cause 
which  has  produced  it ;  and  farther,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  idiosyncrasy,  age,  and  actual  state 
of  the  animal  attacked.  This  has  been  ac¬ 
tually  felt,  and  duly  considered  by  the  Royal 
Veterinary  School  at  Lyons,  when  the  subject 
was  taken  up  by  them.  In  the  first  place, 
they  lay  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  very  first  of 
all  curative  means  must  be  to  cause  the  ces¬ 
sation,  or  at  least  the  diminution  of  the  action 
of  the  agents  in  its  developement,  and  to 
withdraw*  the  animal  from  their  influence, 
which  is  not  always  easily  accomplished. 
Thus  they  wish  that  when  a  derangement  in 
the  cutaneous  perspiration  is  suspected,  en¬ 
deavours  should  be  used  to  restore  the  affected 
organ  to  its  proper  tone  and  action,  by  brisk 
hand-rubbing  and  frequent  wispings,  the 
use  of  warm  clothing,  a  high  temperature  in 
the  stable  of  the  sick  horse,  fumigations  be¬ 
neath  the  abdomen,  exercise,  See. 

When  the  nature  of  the  food  becomes  a 
sympathetic  cause  of  the  farcinous  eruption, 
they  recommend  a  change  of  diet,  which  pre¬ 
caution,  aided  by  slight  topical  remedies,  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  sufficient  to  vanquish  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  very  many  cases,  if  taken  at  its  first 
attack.  They  also  combat  the  irritation  arising 
from  this  cause  by  diet,  bleeding,  and  enemce ; 
and  affirm  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in 
the  use  of  all  pretended  specifics,  given  in¬ 
ternally,  if  we  would  avoid  irritating  the 
primse  viae,  and  prevent  the  appearance  of 
gastro-enteritis,  enteritis,  or  colitis.  This 
reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  sti¬ 
mulating  therapeutic  agents.  At  the  same 
school  they  advise  the  reduction  of  the  dose 
if  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  appear  to  suffer  from  the  action  of  the 
medicine.  Farther,  they  recommend  that  all 
metallic  preparations  of  sulphur  and  sublimed 
sulphur  (flowers  of  sulphur)  be  given  in  mo¬ 
derate  doses  ;  as  only  in  small  quantities  will 
they  remain  in  the  alimentary  canal,  long 
enough  to  admit  of  a  partial  absorption,  for 
when  administered  in  large  does  they  stimu¬ 
late  the  intestines,  and  increasing  their  action 


are  productive  of  purgation,  thus  causing 
totally  different  effects  from  those  required  of 
them.  As  for  the  symptomatic  inflammation 
accompanying  the  farcinous  eruption,  the 
above  cited  school  attack  that  by  general 
bleeding,  lotions,  and  emollient  anodyne 
cataplasms  upon  the  tumours,  and  by  dietetic 
means  according  to  the  state  of  the  animal. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  at  the 
time  when  the  lymphatic  system  is  first  irri¬ 
tated,  and  when  the  developement  of  the  far¬ 
cinous  tumefactions  is  in  course,  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  sanguiferous  order  partake  of 
the  super  excitement ;  there  is  general  phlo- 
gosis,  and  sometimes  inflammation  sufficient 
to  produce  a  febrile  re-action.  The  plan  in¬ 
dicated  in  this  case  is  to  allay  the  local  and 
sympathetic  irritation  by  the  application  of 
emollients  and  antiphlogistics  of  moderate 
power,  which  will  allay  the  excitement  in  the 
parts,  without  however  injuriously  decreasing 
their  vital  powers.  This  course  is  consistent, 
and  infinitely  superior  in  this  case  to  that  in 
which  they  employ  nothing  but  stimulating 
remedies  even  internally,  and  with  which  they 
so  frequently  cover  the  farcinous  tumours. 

If  inflammation  be  no  longer  apparent  in 
these,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  has  but  lately 
existed  there,  we  must  do  nothing  that  may 
again  excite  it  to  loo  intense  a  degree,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  have  but  just  ceased  ;  to  act  other¬ 
wise  would  be  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  an  additional  developement,  be¬ 
sides  that  we  already  have  to  combat.  Thus, 
far  from  the  application  of  irritating  and 
caustic  substances  to  these  swellings,  we 
should  for  some  time  abandon  them  to  the 
efforts  of  nature  alone,  in  order  to  give  the 
general  treatment  time  to  act,  and  produce  its 
effects,  merely  taking  precautions  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  attack  of  inflammation. 
These  indications  do  not  oppose  the  use  of 
the  hygeian  cares  recommended  before  ;  their 
application  on  the  contrary  is  advantageous 
when  governed  by  discretion. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  first  develope¬ 
ment  of  the  farcinous  productions,  that  is  to 
say,  as  long  as  these  tumours  present  appear¬ 
ances  of  heat  and  pain,  local  bleeding  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  and  the 
condition  of  the  animal,  emollient  vapours, 
and  internal  antiphlogistics  are  recommended, 
as  capable  of  forwarding  the  resolution  of  the 
farcy  buttons.  This  resolution  not  oceurring 
we  must  be  patient,  and  suft'er  the  abscesses 
to  come  to  maturity,  and  not  upon  any  ac¬ 
count  open  them  until  tliey  present  a  marked 
sensation  of  fluctuation.  If  the  sanguine 
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system  has  recovered  its  tone,  suppuration 
proceeds  well,  and  the  wound  becomes  cica¬ 
trised  ;  but  it  is  generall}^  ulcerous  with 
callous  edges,  a  pale,  dull  surface  yielding 
but  a  serous  pus,  every  thing  indicates  that 
the  actual  vitality  of  the  part  is  impaired,  and 
requires  attention  in  order  to  restore  it.  The 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  excite  the  surface 
of  the  skin  by  the  judicious  application  of 
the  cautery.  But  if  this  be  resorted  to  too 
quickly,  before  the  internal  treatment  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced,  so  as  to  have  restored  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  its  proper  tone, 
the  strongest  stimulants  will  never  cure  the 
ulcers,  but  their  effects  will  be  felt  solely  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  will  have  their 
excitement,  already  too  great,  still  farther  in¬ 
creased.  By  the  too  early  application,  or  the 
improper  continuance  of  too  active  remedies, 
suppuration  will  become  still  more  and  more 
difficult,  more  serous,  more  ichorous ;  the 
surface  of  the  wounds  will  present  a  more 
sickly  aspect,  and  the  cure  will  be  materially 
retarded,  if  indeed  it  be  not  rendered  alto¬ 
gether  impossible. 

At  the  school  of  Lyons  the  practice  is  to 
open  the  abscesses  with  the  lancet,  and  to 
cauterise  them  with  some  very  active  eschar- 
stic,  if  the  skin  be  irritated  ;  if  the  part  ap¬ 
pear  free  from  pain,  they  open  them  with  the 
actual  cautery  at  a  red  heat.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  that  they  burn  sublimed  sulphur  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavities,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  dense  cyst  which  lines  them  ;  if  the  tumour 
and  abscesses  are  widely  spread  they  remove 
the  cyst  with  some  sharp  instrument.  We  have 
derived  advantages  from  both  these  methods  ; 
only  in  the  latter  case  we  always,  in  addition 
to  the  scalpel,  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
part  where  the  incision  has  been  made. 

At  each  dressing  it  is  recommended  by  the 
school  of  Lyons,  that  care  be  taken  to  cleanse 
these  solutions  of  continuity  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  active  liquid,  such  as  water  aci¬ 
dulated  by  vinegar,  acetate  of  ammonia,  a 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  phage¬ 
denic  water,  &.c.  If  the  ulcer  present  fungous 
excrescences  these  must  be  reduced  by  means 
of  caustics,  or  the  objective  cautery,  or  they 
may  be  removed  by  excision.  The  custom  is 
to  dress  bleeding  callous  ulcers  with  anodyne 
dissolvent  liquids,  and  to  apply  to  their  edges 
ointments  of  the  same  character. 

But  the  buds  of  farcy,  whether  general  or 
local,  do  not  always  proceed  in  so  regular  a 
course  to  suppuration  ;  some  far  from  be¬ 
coming  softer,  indurate  continually.  In  this 
case  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  to  attack  them 
with  solvents,  such  a  Vigo  plaster,  with  the 
addition  of  mercury,  ointment  of  hydriodate  ot 
potassa,  or  ointment  of  proto-chloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  ;  if  these  do  not  succeed,  the  tumours 
must  be  extirpated,  a  plan  far  preferable  to 
that  of  covering  them  with  caustic  substances, 
which  frequently  do  nothing  more  than  tor¬ 
ture  the  animal  uselessly,  and  merely  excite 
upon  the  eschars  a  slight  suppuration,  incap¬ 
able  of  producing  the  complete  resolution  of 
the  tumours.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  excite  the 


surface  of  the  wounds  made  by  these  ex¬ 
cisions,  because  they  stand  in  need  of  a  greater 
degree  of  vitality  than  that  to  which  the  parts 
had  become  habituated.  The  subsequent 
treatment  is  very  simple  ;  while  the  eschars  of 
the  cauterised  parts  retain  their  stations,  great 
cleanliness  is  sufficient ;  when  the  sloughs 
fall,  and  suppuration  is  set  up,  the  wounds 
should  be  covered  with  pledgets  of  tow,  either 
pulled  fine,  or  reduced  to  powder  ;  and  when 
these  are  saturated  with  the  matter  arising 
from  the  suppuration,  they  should  be  removed, 
the  parts  cleaned  by  a  sponge  moistened  with 
luke-warm  water,  slightly  applied,  and  then 
fresh  coverings  of  the  same  kind  as  before 
placed  over  the  w  ounds  ;  this  process  should 
be  renewed  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
suppurated  matter  ;  always,  however,  taking 
care  that  bleeding  be  not  produced.  All  far- 
cinous  tumefactions  equally  require  extirpa¬ 
tion,  even  those  which  are  deeper  seated,  and 
that,  before  they  form  adhesions  with  the 
neighbouring  parts ;  for  the  operation  then 
becomes  complicated  and  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Farther,  we  do  not  in  any  case  advise  the 
practice  (recommended  in  general)  of  draw¬ 
ing  lines  with  the  firing  iron  round  the  farcied 
parts,  in  order  as  it  is  said  to  cut  off  the  con¬ 
nexion,  and  confine  the  disease  to  the  part  on 
which  it  already  has  hold: — We  have  often 
followed  the  common  practice,  and  tried  this 
plan,  but  we  must  say  that  far  from  producing 
beneficial  results  as  expected,  it  has  caused 
infiltrations  and  oedematous  swellings,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  previously  existing  disease. 

If  we  consider  (and  always  with  a  view'  to 
their  treatment)  the  farcinous  tumours  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  place  where  they  are  developed, 
we  shall  find  some  occupying  the  head,  some 
the  legs,  some  the  joints,  &c. ;  some  present¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  small  knotty  cords, 
others  of  little  buttons  scattered  in  the  skin 
itself ;  and  finally  some  even  in  the  lymphatic 
ganglions  of  the  internal  parts.  As  to  those 
of  these  productions  which  are  developed  on 
the  external  surface,  the  same  treatment  is 
applicable  to  them  all :  topical  bleeding  in 
the  first  instance  during  the  inflammatory 
stage,  and  emollient  applications  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  perseverance  ;  such  are  the  means 
proper  and  likely  to  prevent  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  not  until  the  internal  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  attended  to,  that  recourse  can 
be  had  to  irritating  lotions,  such  as  tincture 
of  cantharides,  volatile  embrocations,  and  the 
actual  cautery,  in  attacking  the  local  effects 
of  the  disease  in  its  chronic  state  with  any 
hope  of  success.  As  to  the  farcy  occupying 
the  lymphatic  glands  internally  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  incurable  ;  and  the  better  course  is  to 
abandon  the  animal  attacked  by  it  to  the 
slaughter,  rather  than  engage  the  propiietor 
in  useless  expenses,  and  farther  loss.  The 
same  should  be  done  in  cases  where  farcy  at¬ 
tacks  a  horse  that  is  weakly,  and  low  in  con¬ 
dition  ;  surgical  means  which  are  not  very 
expensive  may  be  used  ;  then  the  animal  may 
be  turned  into  a  field,  or  if  he  must  be  kept  in 
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the  stable,  he  may  be  nourished  with  food  that 
is  easily  digestible,  and  economical.  If  the 
an-mal  recover  in  a  degree,  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
some  kind  of  work,  treatment  can  then  be 
adopted  which  will  not  cause  too  much  ex¬ 
pense. 

There  is  no  hope  of  cure  to  be  entertained 
when  farcy  re-appears  after  being  dispelled 
by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  remedies  or 
of  any  others ;  neither  is  there  when  the 
tumours  are  deeply  seated  and  cannot  be 
wholly  extracted  ;  partial  excision  is  utterly 
valueless;  the  application  of  the  potential  or 
the  actual  cautery  to  the  remaining  part  will 
be  of  no  avail ;  it  will  not  produce  its  reso¬ 
lution  ;  indeed  sometimes  it  only  serves  to 
augment  the  induration  and  tumefaction,  and 
even  to  cause  extensive  infiltrations,  pre¬ 


senting  after  a  time  carimomatous  appear¬ 
ances. 

Finally,  farcy  is  incurable  when  the  ulcers 
are  deep,  sinuous,  or  fistulous,  hard,  painful, 
and  numerous,  succeeding  each  other,  giving 
rise  to  considerable  fungous  growths,  or  pro¬ 
longed  in  cords;  when  it  has  been  neglected 
or  unskillfully  treated  ;  is  of  long  standing, 
&c.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  veterinary 
surgeon  who  is  careful  of  his  reputation  will 
never  imprudently  undertake  the  cure  of  farcy. 

***  The  ingenious  translator  of  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  under  the  preceding  head, 
having  obtained  his  diploma,  has  commenced 
practice  at  Hammersmith  ;  and  we  sincerely  wish 
him  that  success  to  which  his  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  and  distinguished  abilities  so  eminently  en¬ 
title  him. — Ed. 


PART  THE  FIRST  OF  A  CRITICAL  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  VARIOUS 
OPINIONS  ADVANCED  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD 
VESSELS,  ABSORBENTS,  AND  PROCESS  OF  ABSORPTION  IN  THE 
ADULT  AND  FCETUS  ;  LIKEWISE  ON  THE  BLOOD,  LYMPH,  AND 
CHYLE,  THE  CHANGES  WHICH  THESE  UNDERGO  IN  SEPARATE 
PARTS  OF  THE  BODY,  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  APPEARANCES 
WHICH  EACH  EXHIBITS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

BY  RICHARD  VINES, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
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From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  evident 
that  thelacteals,  as  they  are  termed,  are  also  a  part 
of  the  true  venous  sgstein  ;  and  that  they  perform, 
when  requisite,  other  important  offices  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy  besides  that  of  absorbing  chyle  from 
the  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  short,  it  has 
been  proved,  by  minute  injections,  that  they  also 
arise  from  the  transparent  or  most  minute  branches 
of  the  mesenteric  arteries  which  ramify  in  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines,  and,  no 
doubt,  from  its  surface  also  ;  and,  if  such  be  the 
case,  they  not  only  perform  the  office  of  absorbing 
a  part  of  the  peritoneal  secretion,  but  also  that  of 
returning  the  white  transparent  or  colourless  blood 
from  the  seriferous  arteries  of  all  those  parts  to 
which  they  belong ;  and  which  is  proved  by  the 
first  class  of  lacteal  vessels  being  found  to  contain 
a  transparent  fluid  when  the  function  of  digestion  is 
suspended,  and  there  is  nochylefor  them  to  take  up. 

It,  therefore,  appears,  that  the  lacteal  absorbents 
are  capable  of  performing  four  distinct  functions  ; 
first,  the  absorption  of  chyle,  or  new  white  blood 
fiom  the  surface  of  the  intestines  ;  secondly,  that 
of  returning  the  white  or  colourless  blood  from  the 
seriferous  arteries  of  the  intestines ;  thirdly,  that 
of  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal  secretion  ; 
and  fourthly,  as  in  very  extraordinary  cases  of  ra¬ 
pid  absorption,  in  which  the  function  of  digestion 
is  nearly  or  quite  suspended,  that  of  becoming 
considerably  enlarged  in  size,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  receive  a  large  portion  oired  blood  from 
the  arterial  system,  and  thus  proving  them  to  be 
of  a  similar  nature  to  the  real  veins  ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  also  proving,  to  a  demonstration,  that  if, 
in  cases  of  very  rapid  absorption  in  the  mesentery, 
it  be  requisite  for  the  second  class  of  lacteal  vessels 
to  assume  the  same  character  as  the  red  veins f  and  ab¬ 


sorb  at  the  same  time,  the  red  veins  not  only  are 
capable  of  removing,  or  of  absorbing,  but  really  do 
remove  and  absorb  a' much  larger  portioii  of  the  body 
than  either  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics  ;  the  latter  of 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
have  usually  been  considered  as  the  sole  absorbents 
of  the  body. 


The  Cases  which  occurred  in  the  College,  showing 
the  Communication  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels  with 
the  Arterial ;  Nature,  Use,  ^c. 

Case  I. — A  horse  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  On  examination  after  death,  he  was  found  to 
have  a  chronic  disease  of  the  liver.  As  the  liver  was 
removed,  I  was  much  struck  with  its  great  increase 
in  size  ;  and  while  examining  more  particularly  into 
this,  I  was  still  more  surprised  at  finding  all  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  belonging  to  the  peritoneal  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  liver  greatly  enlarged,  and  containing  dark 
red  blood.  I  next  examined  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
found  it  full  of  dark  red  blood,  which  had  coagulated 
firmly  in  many  places.  The  lymphatics  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  were  of  their  usual  appearance. 

Case  II. — A  glandered  horse  was  destroyed.  On 
our  examining  into  the  state  of  the  lungs,  &c.,  after 
death,  a  great  number  of  tubercles  were  found  in 
many  parts  of  them  :  and  on  our  minutely  examining 
into  the  state  of  the  parts  diseased,  all  the  lymphatic 
vessels  which  arose  from  them  were  much  larger  in 
size  than  oommon,  and  contained  red  blood ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  lungs  which 
were  healthy,  the  lymphatics  presented  their  usual 
transparent  appearance.  I  next  examined  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen,  and  found  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  slightly  diseased,  and  the  lymphatics  from  it 
filled  with  red  blood ;  the  right  lobe  was  healthy, 
and  the  lymphatics  from  it  in  their  natural  state.  The 
fluid  in  the  thoracic  duct  was  almost  as  red  as  venous 
blood. 
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Since  I  first  noticed  these  facts  I  have  been  at  the 
diiferent  slaughter-houses,  and  observed  a  variety  of 
others  of  a  similar  description,  in  short,  it  is  so 
common  and  may  be  seen  so  frequently,  that  no  true 
inquirer  will,  for  one  moment,  lose  the  opportunity 
of  satisfying  himself,  on  such  an  important  physiolo¬ 
gical  point. 


At  the  time  when  these  cases  fell  under  my  ob¬ 
servation,  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  already  been 
recorded  as  a  fact,  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  were 
capable  of  receiving  red  blood  from  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  arterial  ones  ;  but,  soon  afterwards, 
as  I  was  perusing  Magendie’s  Physiology,  I  found‘ 
to  my  great  surprise,  that  this  fact  was  there  re¬ 
corded  in  the  following  words  : — “  In  animals 
dead  in  consequence  of  pulmonary  or  abdominal 
hemorrage,  Mascagni  found  the  lympathics  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  peritoneum  gorged  with  blood. 
He  concluded  from  this,  that  these  vessels  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  fluid  by  which  they  were  filled :  but  I 
have  often  found,  both  in  animals  and  in  man, 
lympathics  distended  with  blood,  in  cases  in  which 
there  had  been  no  effusion  of  that  fluid  ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  there  is,  in  certain  cases,  so  little  difference 
between  the  lymph  and  the  blood,  that  they  cannot 
be  easily  distinguished.”  In  another  place  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  Whence,  then,  comes  the  fluid  that  is 
found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  ?  or,  in  other  terms, 
what  is  the  real  or  probable  origin  of  the  lymph  ? 
In  considering,  first,  the  nature  of  the  lymph, 
which  has  the  greatest  analogy  ivith  the  blood  ; 
secondly,  the  communication  demonstrated  by 
anatomy  between  the  termination  of  the  arteries 
and  the  radicales  of  the  lymphatics  :  thirdly,  the 
facility  and  quickness  with  which  colouring  and 
saline  substances  introduce  themselves  into  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  it  becomes,  in  my  opinion,  very 
probable,  that  the  lymph  is  a  part  of  the  blood, 
which,  in  place  of  returning  to  the  heart  by  the 
veins,  follows  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.”^ 
Magendie  immediately  remarks,  that  this  is  by 
no  means  a  new  idea,  but  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  anatomists  who  first  discovered  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels,  and  who  supposed  that  these  vessels 
were  intended  to  carry  back  to  the  heart  a  part  of 
the  serum  of  the  blood.” 

Our  countryman,  the  late  Mr.  Cruikshank,  has 
also  noticed  the  fact  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  being 
frequently  found  to  contain  red  blood  in  animals 
dying  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  peritoneal 
inflammation,  strangulation,  and  other  violent 
deaths  ;  these  vessels  were  discoxered  to  be 
turgid  with  blood,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
the  extravasation  of  this  fluid  into  the  cellular 
membrane. 

From  the  extracts  which  I  have  quoted  from 
Magendie,  it  appears  that  this  physiologist  con¬ 
siders  the  red  blood  so  often  found  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  to  be  transmitted  from  the  minute 
terminations  of  the  seriferous  arteries  into  the  ex¬ 
treme  radicales  of  the  lymphatics  ;  and  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  I  perfectly  accord  with  him. 

Having,  I  am  afraid,  departed  a  little  too  far 
from  my  subject,  in  relating  what  has  already  been 
advanced  by  authors,  I  shall  return  to  what  has 
occurred  under  my  own  observation. 


From  having  at  (the  time  when  the  cases  which 
I  have  first  alluded  to  were  under  consideration, 
an  important  subject  already  under  investigation, 
viz.,  the  varied  changes  which  might  occur  in  the 
second  class  of  lacteal  vessels,  I  was  induced  to 
attend  also  very  minutely  to  the  different  changes 
which  might  take  place  in  the  lymphatics  :  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  before  stated,  I  diligently  visited  the  vari¬ 
ous  slaughter-houses,  and  soon  found  that  the  fact, 
as  regards  the  lymphatic  vessels  receiving  red 
blood  from  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arterial 
ones,  was  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
I  could  have  supposed  ;  and  I  observed  it  to  take 
place  more  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  system  which  were  nearest  to  the  centre  of 
the  circulation  ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  thoracic 
duct  was  found  to  contain  a  fluid  of  a  similar 
nature. 

What  I  have  now  stated  occurred  not  only  in 
those  horses  which  were  destroyed  or  died  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  chronic  affections,  but  also  in  those 
that  died  from  acute  inflammatory  diseases ;  and 
likewise  in  others  that  were  destroyed  while  the 
lohole  vascular  system  was  in  a  state  of  high  excite¬ 
ment,  and  in  which  there  was  not  any  particular  in¬ 
ternal  disease  preseyit. 

I  also  found,  that  the  red  fluid  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  the  thoracic  duct  varied  its  red  colour 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  previous  strength  of 
the  animal.  In  some  very  weak  and  debilitated 
subjects,  and  in  which  the  circulation  was  quick 
and  weak,  the  lymphatic  fluid  was  only  slightly 
tinged  with  red;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all 
those  in  whom  the  circulation  was  strong  and 
vigorous,  the  lymphatic  fluid  bore  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  the  dark  red  venous  blood.  I  also 
found  the  appearances  already  described,  not  only 
in  the  lymphatic  system  of  horses  which  died  while 
under  a  high  degree  of  excitation,  but  likewise  in 
many  of  those  which  were,  some  time  previous  to 
death,  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  and  allowed  only  a 
limited  portion  of  food  ;  and  this  existed  both  with 
and  ivithout  the  second  class  of  lacteals  containing 
any  red  fluid,  and  when  the  circulation  was  dimi¬ 
nished,  as  well  as  when  it  was  increased.  I  shall 
not  now  attempt  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  this  singular  appearance  of  the 
lymphatic  fluid,  but  shall  defer  it  until  I  state  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  real  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  blood,  lymph,  chyle,  4'C.  I  shall, 
therefore,  at  present,  only  add,  that  Magendie  has 
seen  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  lymphatic  fluid  of 
dogs,  when  destroyed  after  long  fasting.  His 
statement  is  as  follows :  “  The  lymph  becomes 
redder  in  dogs  according  as  abstinence  is  of  longer 
continuance.  In  some  that  had  fasted  eight  days, 
I  have  seen  it  nearly  of  the  colour  of  blood.'"* 
Leonardo  Franchini,  in  his  numerous  experiments 
in  the  lymphatic  system,  has  also  noticed  a  similar 
fact. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  show  the  immediate 
and  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the 
lymphatic  system  and  the  arterial,  as  likewise  some 
very  curious  and  ill  understood  changes  which  are 
found  to  occur  in  the  former,  (hereafter  more  fully 
to  be  explained),  before  I  proceed  further  I  shall  in 
the  next  place  revert  to  the  opinions  which  have 


*  Magendie’s  Phisiology,  p.  317,  323, 


*  Magendie’s  Phisiology,  p,  325. 
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been  entertained  as  regards  their  real  nature  and 
use. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  anatomists 
who  first  discovered  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
vessels  generally  conceived  them  to  be  only  a  set 
of  serous  veins,  taking  their  immediate  origin  from, 
or  being  a  continuation  of,  the  minutest  termina¬ 
tions  of  the  serous  arteries ;  that  the  lacteals  arose 
also  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines ;  and 
that  the  use  of  these  two  orders  of  vessels  was,  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  chyle,  and  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  transparent,  and  refuse  the  red  or  coarser 
part  of  the  blood  and  here  they  commonly  con¬ 
ceived,  according  to  the  old  ideas,  that  all  the  other 
absorptions  which  were  carried  on  in  the  body  were 
effected  by  the  red  or  real  veins.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  next  party,  namely,  the  Hunters  and 
their  immediate  followers,  not  only  attempted  to 
disprove  that  these  vessels  took  their  origin  from 
the  extreme  branches  of  the  arterial  system,  but 
that  they  were  principally  from  surfaces,  and  were 
a  separate  and  distinct  system  of  vessels,  the  sole  ab¬ 
sorbents  of  the  body., 

*  “  Every  artery  in  the  human  body,”  says  Boer- 
haave,  “  is  larger  than  any  branch  that  it  emits,  as 
we  are  assured  by  our  senses,  so  long  as  the  eye  or 
microscope  can  trace  them  ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  the 
same  in  those  exceeding  small  arteries,  whose  minute¬ 
ness  and  pellucidity  conceal  them  from  the  eye,  both 
naked  and  armed.  But  the  particles  of  the  contained 
fluid  will  be  always  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of 
their  canals,  so  that  if  a  small  artery,  admitting  only 
single  red  globules,  is  ramified,  all  its  branches  will 
be  less  than  those  globules,  which  they  therefore 
will  not  receive,  but  they  w'ill  admit  those  parts  of 
the  blood  which  are  less  than  the  red  globules,  or 
which  are  proportionable  to  their  diameters,  while 
the  larger  red  particles  will  pass  on  into  red  or  san¬ 
guiferous  veins.  But  the  next  lesser  parts  of  the 
blood,  to  the  red  globules,  are  the  yellow  serous 
ones  ;  and  therefore  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
smallest  sanguiferous  arteries  will  be  filled  with 
serous  globules,  and  constitute  a  second  order  of 
vessels,  viz.  serous  ones.  That  there  are  such  serous 
vessels  is  proved  by  the  microscope,  injections,  and 
the  natural  eye  in  an  opthalmia,  where  the  red  blood 
is  forced  into  the  serous  vessels  of  the  sclerotica. 
But  these  serous  arteries  again  divide  into  smaller 
branches  of  less  diameter  than  their  yellow  serous 
globules,  and  these  branches  will  therefore  be  filled 
with  the  lymphatic  globules  which  are  the  next  less 
in  size  to  the  serous  ones,  and  constitute  a  set  of 
arteries  of  the  third  order,  termed  lymphatic  arteries, 
such  as  furnish  the  aqueous  humours  of  the  eyes, 
which  humours  are  absorbed  or  returned  again  to 
the  blood  by  serous  or  lymphatic  veins.  Hence, 
then,  the  sanguiferous  arteries  will  carry  all  the  parts 
of  the  blood  the  serous  arteries  will  convey  all  but 
the  red  globules,  and  the  lymphatics  all  but  the  red 
and  yellow  globules,  &c.;  and  thus  probably  is  the 
succession  of  vessels  and  humours  continued,  till  the 
ultimate  or  last  series  of  the  smallest  vessels  convey 
only  the  most  subtle  juices  of  the  body.” — Professor 
Boerhaave's  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  1751. 

I  have  introduced  these  remarks  of  Professor  Boer- 
haave’s,  not  because  I  agree  with  him  as  regards  the 
red  and  yellow  globules,  &;c.  contained  in  the  circulatory 
fluids,  but  because  I  accord  with  him  as  regards  the 
ramification  and  distribution  of  the  sanguiferous  and 
seriferous  arteries,  veins,  &c. 


Having  proceeded  thus  far,  they,  in  the  next 
place,  attempted  to  deny  that  the  real  veins  had 
any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  absorption,  although 
it  had  been  repeatedly  proved  by  Magendie,  as 
tvell  as  a  variety  of  other  Pliysiologists,  since  that 
])eriod,  that  the  real  veins  actually  do  perform  the 
function  of  absorption.  But  Magendie,  as  well  as 
the  followers  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  have  also,  in  my 
opinion,  fallen  into  error, — 1st.  in  doubting  that 
the  lymphatic  vessels*  are  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  absorbing  ; — 2d.  in  considering  that  the 
process  of  absorption  is  almost  a  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  ; — 3d.  that  the  arteries  possess  the  power  of 
absorbing  as  well  as  the  vems. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  who  was  the  inquirer  who  theo¬ 
rized  and  claims  the  most  as  regards  the  functions 
of  the  absorbent  vessels,  informs  us,  that  ‘‘  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  system  is  but  of  late 
date,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  different  modes  of 
action  is  still  later.  Physiologists  have  laboured 
to  account  for  its  modes  of  action ;  and  the  prin~ 
eiple  cf  capillary  tubes-\  was,  at  first,  the  most  gene¬ 
ral  idea,  because  it  was  a  familiar  one.  But  this 
is  too  confined  a  principle  for  an  animal  machine, 
nor  will  it  account  for  every  kind  of  absorption. 
Capillary  tubes  can  only  attract  fluids  ;  but  as 
these  inquirers  found  that  solids  were  often  ab¬ 
sorbed,  such  as  schirrous  tumours,  coagulated 
blood,  the  earth  of  bones,  &c.  they  were  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  supposing  a  solvent.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true  :  it  is  one  of  those  hypotheses  that 
can  never  be  proved  or  disproved,  and  may  for  ever 
rest  upon  opinion.  But  my  conception  of  this 
matter  is,  that  nature  leaves  a  little  as  possible  to 
chance,  and  that  the  whole  operation  of  absorption 
is  performed  by  an  action  in  the  mouths  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbents  ;  but,  even  under  the  idea  of  capillary 
tubes,  physiologists  were  still  obliged  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  action  of  those  vessels  to  carry  it 
along  after  it  was  absorbed,  and  might  therefore  as 
well  have  carried  this  action  to  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels. 

As  we  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  the  action  of 
the  mouths  of  those  vessels,  it  is  impossible  we  can 
form  any  opinion  that  can  be  relied  upon ;  but  as 
they  are  capable  of  absorbing  substances  in  two 
different  states,  that  of  solidity  and  fluidity,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  different 
modes  of  action  ;  for,  although  any  construction 
of  parts  that  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  solid,  may 
also  be  such  as  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  fluid,  yet 
I  can  suppose  a  construction  only  capable  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  fluid,  and  not  at  all  fitted  for  absorbing  a 
solid,  though  this  is  not  likely  ;  and,  to  see  the 
propriety  of  this  remark  more  forcibly,  let  us  only 
consider  the  mouths  of  different  animals,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  mouths  of  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  animals  have  not  a  greater  variety  of  sub¬ 
stances  to  work  upon  than  the  absorbents  have ; 

*  Magendie  is  still  of  opinion  that  the  lacteal 
vessels  are  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  chyle, 
but  that  this  is  the  only  office  which  they  are  capable 
of  performing. 

t  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  newly-advanced 
theory  of  Magendie  and  Fodera,  hut  which  I  consider 
to  be  equally  as  erroneous  as  that  of  the  action  of 
the  mouths  of  the  absorbents  by  Mr.  Hunter  and 
others. 
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and  we  may  observe,  that,  with  all  the  variety  of 
mouths  in  different  animals,  this  variety  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  absord  solids, 
which  admit  of  greater  variety  iu  form,  texture, 
&c. ,  every  one  being  capable  of  absorbing  fluid 
matter,  which  admits  of  no  variety.’^* 

Mr.  J.  Hunter,  after  attributing  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power  to  the  mouths  of  these  absorbent  vessels, 
and  almost  leading  us  to  believe  that  they  possessed 
a  power  of  breaking  down  and  acting  on  the  more 
aolid  parts  of  the  living  hody^  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  mouths  wad.  teeth  of  animals^  in  the  next  place 
treats  of  “  ulcerative  absorption,  insterstitial  ah~ 
sorption,  progressive  absorption,  modelling  absorp¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  remote  cause  of  the  absorption  of 
the  animal  itself;  all  of  which  1  shall  notice  in 
their  proper  place,  as  also  the  manner  in  which  I 
consider  absorption  to  take  place. 

The  immediate  followers  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter  have 
also  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  on  teaching  us,  that  in 
infancy  and  youth  the  arteries  act  as  equal  to  two, 
while  the  absorbents  act  as  equal  only  to  one.  On 
the  contrary,  in  old  age,  or  the  later  periods  of  life, 
the  scale  then  becomes  turned  with  these  absorbents, 
for  they  act  as  equal  to  two,  while  the  arterial  system 
then  acts  as  equal  only  to  one. 

These  opinions  may  appear  very  plausible  to 
those  who  only  take  a  superficial  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  absorption  ;  but,  let  me  ask,  if  in  infancy 
and  youth  the  arteries  act  as  equal  to  two,  and  the 
absorbents  as  equal  only  to  one,  where  are  those 
arteries  which  are  considered  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  absorbing — where,  I  ask,  are  they  to  obtain 
the  materials  by  which  they  are  gradually  enlarging, 
or  building  up  the  body  ?  If  the  common  la¬ 
bourers,  the  absorbents,  act  more  slowly  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  materials  to  form  and  build  up  the  edifice 
than  the  agents,  or  arteries,  which  are  considered 
as  the  active  agents,  and  who  not  only  commence, 
but  complete  the  building,  where  are  they,  if  the 
absorbents  act  as  already  described,  to  obtain  their 


materials'^  All  such  questions  as  these  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  proper  light  hereafter  ;  but,  first  of 
all,  let  us  endeavour  to  come  to  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  as  regards  the  conjoint  nature  and^hwe- 
tions  of  the  real  venous  and  absorbent  system  ;  and 
as  there  are  those  who  contend,  that  the  vems  are 
the  proper  absorbents,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  others  who  contend  only  for  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  let  us,  I  say,  out  of  these  different  opinions, 
and  from  what  has  come  under  our  own  ob¬ 
servation,  endeavour  to  form  one  clear  and  indisput¬ 
able  system  of  absorption.  If,  therefore,  it  can 
clearly  be  shown  that  our  first  positions  are 
founded  in  truth,  then  our  reasoning,  if  properly 
conducted,  will  be  true  also.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  false,  then  all  our  reasoning,  if  ever 
so  judiciously  conducted,  will,  by  some  one  or 
other,  at  some  future  period,  be  found  to  be  erro¬ 
neous  also. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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Mr.  Win.  Rush,  South  Lopian,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Rush,  ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  George  Salter,  Eltham,  Kent. 

Mr.  Thos.  G.  Hahin,  Chichester,  Sussex. 

Mr.  James  Fagan,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Edward  Scott,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr.  John  Warner,  Thorpe-le-Soken,  Essex. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Bailey,  Hammersmith. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“  Veterinabius”  is  informed  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  about  a  dozen  communications  upon  the  same 
subject  as  his  letter,  all  agreeing  in  his  opinion  that 
the  parties  who  have  so  long  smothered  everything 
like  fair  discussion  in  the  Society  have,  at  last,  been 
properly  treated.  We  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts,  and  shall  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  put 
them  into  type ;  in  the  mean  time  our  correspondents 
may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  carefully 
watch  and  in  due  time  expose  the  tricks  of  the  fallen 
trio. 

To  L  .Y.  we  return  our  lest  thanks. 

The  paper  signed  “  A  Natural  Philosopher”  is 
not  exactly  to  our  taste. 

We  will  endeavour  to  forward  the  required  in¬ 
formation  to  our  “  Friend”  at  Norwich. 

We  beg  to  inform  “  Vindex”  that,  although  we 
never  decline  a  challenge,  we  seek  no  quarrel. 

*  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  285,  286. 


The  subject  to  which  “  Censorius”  alludes  shall 
receive  our  best  attention. 

We  quite  agree  with  “Anti-Humbug”  that  no¬ 
thing  is  more  disgustingly  contemptible  than  literary 
imposition ;  we  must,  nevertheless,  decline  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  his  favour. 

Our  highly-esteemed  correspondent  “  Red  Rover” 
will  be  pleased  to  accept  our  personal  thanks  for  his 
infoimation  respecting  the  Blue  Rock. 

“  The  acknowledged  Laws  of  Dog  Fighting  in  the 
London  Pits.”  Will  any  of  our  readers  be  kind 
enough  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  1 

Otter  Hunting. — For  the  requisite  information 
on  this  subject,  we  refer  to  our  next  number,  where 
the  subject  will  be  noticed  in  the  leading  article. 

One  of  our  readers  observes  “  A  good  receipt  for 
the  Red  Mange  would  be  invaluable  to  your  Irish  cor¬ 
respondents.  Col.  Hawker’s  receipt  I  have  tried, 
and  found  it  utterly  inefficacious.”  The  receipt  shall 
be  communicated  in  our  next  number. 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 
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What  is  a  gentleman  without  his  recreations  ? 

Old  Plat. 


No.  VI.  JUNE,  1836.  Vol.  III. 


FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


Otter  bunting  should  be  at  its  zenith  at 
this  period  of  the  year ;  though  from  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  spring,  the  hound  could  not  take 
the  water  till  much  later  than  usual : 
while  it  may  be  justly  remarked  that,  in  a 
highly  cultivated  country  like  England,  this 
sport  cannot  be  pursued  in  many  of  the  rivers 
on  account  of  the  growing  crops,  particularly 
of  grass,  which  fringe  their  banks.  However, 
there  are  some  parts  of  this  country,  where 
otter  hunting  can  be  followed  without  injury 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  moor  land  parts  of  Derbyshire,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  Lancashire,  Westmorland,  and 
most  of  the  northern  and  north-western  coun¬ 
ties.  In  many  parts  of  Wales  this  diversion 
may  be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  perfection  ;  a 
similar  observation  is  more  forcibly  applica¬ 
ble  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  sister  king¬ 
dom.  Not,  however,  on  the  large  lakes  of 
any  of  these  places  :  since  hounds  can  have 
little  chance  with  their  game  upon  extensive 
sheets  of  water.  The  harrier,  (with  much  of 
the  southern  blood)  crossed  with  a  stout  water 
spaniel,  produces  the  best  kind  of  dog  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  otter  ;  and  five  or  six  couple  of 
such  hounds  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Otter  hunting  was  formerly  much 
in  fashion  in  this  country  ;  and,  as  it  occurs 
at  a  season  when  the  pursuit  of  the  fox  and 
the  hare  is  necessarily  abandoned,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  apology  for  field  sports  when  superior 
diversion  is  unattainable.  About  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  otter  hunting  was  very  com¬ 
mon  in  all  those  parts  of  England  where  these 
animals  are  to  be  met  with  ;  but  it  declined 
so  much  that  thirty  years  since,  otter  hunting 
was  as  nearly  extinct  as  possible :  it  has,  how¬ 
ever,  resuscitated,  as  it  were  ;  it  is  now  pur¬ 
sued  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  though 
it  never  can  become  very  general,  because  the 
otter  is  not  generally  found,  nor  is  the  pur¬ 
suit  admissible  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  sport  is  insipid  compared  with  the  diver¬ 
sion  afforded  by  the  fox  or  the  hare,  yet  it  is 
not  without  its  admirers  ; — chacun  a  son  gout. 


On  the  subject  of  otter  hunting,  we  find  the 
following  observations  in  an  old  author: — 
“  These  otters  must  be  hunted  by  special  dogs 
such  as  are  called  otter  hounds ;  and  also 
with  special  in.struments,  called  otter  spears.* 
W^hen  they  find  themselves  wounded  with  a 
spear,  they  then  come  to  land,  where  they 
fight  furiously  with  the  dogs,  and  except  they 
be  first  wounded,  they  forsake  not  the  water  ; 
for  they  are  not  ignorant  how  safe  a  refuge 
the  water  is  unto  them,  and  how  unequal  a 
combat  they  must  maintain  with  man  and 
dogs  upon  land.”  This  is  not  exactly  the 
case  ;  an  otter  will  keep  the  water  as  long  as 
he  is  able  certainly  ;  but  as  he  becomes  fa¬ 
tigued  by  the  pursuit,  he  will  quit  the  water 
though  he  has  not  been  wounded,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  shelter  himself  in  a  sough  or  drain, 
or  some  such  subterraneous  assylum. 

Those  who  follow  otter  hunting  generally 
go  out  early  in  the  morning  :  the  principal 
reason  for  which  is,  that  the  otter,  during  the 
night,  frequently  strays  to  some  distance  from 
the  water  side  ;  consequently  the  hounds  are 
likely  to  hit  upon  the  scent  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  thus  trail  him  to  his  couch. 
The  sportsmen  proceed  on  each  side  of  the 
water  beating  the  banks  and  sedges  ;  and  if 
there  be  an  otter  in  the  neighbourhood,  his 
seal  will  most  likely  be  observed  on  the  mud 
or  sand  by  the  edge  of  the  stream  :  each 
sportman  should  be  prepared  with  an  otter 
spear.  Dogs  used  to  the  diversion,  will  care¬ 
fully  try,  not  merely  the  banks  of  the  river 
but  also  examine  every  stump  or  large  stone 
which  raises  it  head  above  the  water,  and 
upon  which  the  spraints  of  this  animal  will 
be  frequently  deposited.  The  hounds  will 
open  in  the  same  manner  as  harriers  give 
tongue  to  a  hare  ;  and,  on  this  signal,  the 
track  of  the  otter  is  sought  for  on  the  banks 


*  Otter  spears  should  he  barbed;  but  so  contriv¬ 
ed  that  the  barbs  lie  close  to  the  staff  or  handle  till 
the  blow  has  been  struck,  when  they  should  expand 
by  means  of  springs,  and  thus  secure  the  object. 
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or  water’s  edge,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
direction  he  has  taken,  The  pursuit  is  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  otter  in  general  trailed  up  to 
his  couch  ;  which  he  will,  however,  quit  on 
the  approach  of  the  hounds,  and  he  hides 
himself  from  view  by  plunging  into  the  stream : 
but,  as  he  makes  way  under  water,  his  course 
may  be  in  general  distinctly  observed  by  the 
bubbles  which  form  immediately  above,  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  serving  as  a  guide  to 
the  sportsman.  Though  the  otter  will  continue 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  under  water, 
yet  he  is  forced  to  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
which  he  manages  with  extraordinary  saga¬ 
city  ;  as,  when  he  approaches  the  top  of  the 
w  ater  for  that  purpose,  he  rises  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  as  it  were,  merely  projects  his  nose 
above  the  surface,  and  dives  again  instantly; 
thus  the  venting  of  the  animal  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  and  will  escape  the  observation  of 
those  unaccustomed  to  the  sport. 

The  otter  is  admirably  calculated  for  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving  :  yet  he  is  much  sooner  fa^ 
tigued  than  might  be  expected  ;  and  when 
he  finds  himself  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
his  superiority  in  the  water,  he  makes  directly 
for  the  shore.  Should  he  be  seized  by  a  dog 
in  the  water,  he  never  fails  to  sink  immedi¬ 
ately,  dragging  his  adversary  along  with  him 
beneath  the  surface  :  the  dog  is  of  course  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  diengaging  himself  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  rises  again  the  moment 
he  can  extricate  himself  from  the  tenacious 
gripe  of  his  fierce  antagonist. 

The  otter,  on  becoming  fatigued,  will  make 
for  the  land,  as  before  observed  ;  and  he  thus 
affords  the  sportsmen  an  opportunity  of  using 
their  spears  and  generally  meets  his  death, 
unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  make  his 
way  into  some  friendly  drain  or  sough,  or  in¬ 
to  some  similar  situation,  from  v»^hich  it  is 
sometimes  found  impossible  to  dislodge  him. 
He  is  not  easily  turned  from  his  purpose,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  show’ : — About 
thirty  years  ago,  as  the  hounds  of  the  late  Mr, 
Bradshaw  of  Halton  Hall,  near  Lancaster, 
were  pursuing  an  otter  in  the  river  Lune,  the 
animal  was  observed  making  tow  ards  a  drain 
situated  near  the  edge  of  the  river :  some  of  the 
lower  orders  were  enjoying  the  sport,  as  is  very 
generally  the  case  ;  and  on  one  of  these  (a 
plasterer  from  Lancaster)  observing  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre  of  the  otter,  he  attempted  to  prevent 
the  animal  from  entering  the  subterraneous 
retreat  just  mentioned,  in  which  he  succeeded, 
as  well  as  in  forcing  the  otter  again  into  the 
water;  but  it  was  at  some  expense,  as  in  the 
scuffle,  the  otter  bit  the  end  of  his  left  thumb 
completely  off  just  below  the  nail;  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  man  was  unconscious 
of  his  loss  till  he  perceived  the  separated  part 
laying  on  the  sand  before  him. 

The  spear  is  of  little  if  any  service  till  the 
otter  approaches  the  shore,  as  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  it  effectively  when  he  vents^  though 
the  place  should  be  within  the  sportsman’s 
reach. 

Thus  sings  the  poet  of  the  chase; — 


This  subtle  plunderer  of  the  beaver  kind. 

Far  off  perhaps  where  ancient  alders  shade 
The  deep  still  pool,  within  some  hollow  trunk 
Contrives  his  wicker  couch  ;  where  he  surveys 
His  long  purlieu,  lord  of  the  stream,  and  all 
The  finny  shoals  his  own. 

On  the  soft  sand. 

See  there  his  seal  impressed  !  and  on  that  hank 
Behold  the  glittering  spoils  !  half  eaten  fish. 

Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  his  feast. 
Fresh  on  that  yielding  flag  bed,  now  once  more 
His  seal  I  view  !  O’er  yon  dark  rushy  marsh 
The  sly  goose-footed  prowler  bends  his  course, 

And  seeks  the  distant  shallows.  Huntsman,  bring 
Thy  eager  pack  and  trail  him  to  his  couch. 

Hark  !  the  loud  peal  begins  !  how  greedily 
They  snuff  the  fishy  steam,  that  to  each  blade 
Rank-scenting  clings. 

Now  on  firm  land  they  range  ;  then  in  the  flood 
They  plunge  tumultuous  ;  or,  thro’  reedy  pools. 
Rustling,  they  work  their  way  :  no  holt  escapes 
Their  curious  search.  Yon  hollow  trunk. 

That  with  its  hoary  head  uncovered,  salutes 
The  passing  wave,  must  he  the  tyrant’s  fort. 

Mark  well  !  how  these  impatient  climb. 

While  others  at  the  foot  incessant  hay  : 

At  length  his  couch  he  leaves,  and  dives  along  ! 

Th’  ascending  bubbles  mark  his  gloomy  way. 

See  !  there  he  vents  ! 

The  pack  plunge  headlong,  and  protruded  spears 
Menace  destruction  ;  Ah  1  there  once  more  he  vents ! 
See  !  that  bold  hound  has  seized  him !  down  they 
sink. 

Together  lost  :  see,  there  escaped  he  flies 
Half  drowned,  and  clambers  up  the  slippery  bank, 
With  ooze  and  blood  distained.  That  spear  has 
pierced 

His  neck  ;  the  crimson  waves  confess  the  wound. 

Lo  !  on  yon  sedgy  bank 
He  creeps  disconsolate  ;  his  numerous  foes 
Surround  him,  hounds  and  men.  Pierced  thro’  and 
thro’. 

On  pointed  spears  they  lift  him  high  in  air  ; 

Bid  the  loud  horns 

Proclaim  the  spoiler’s  fate — he  dies !  he  dies ! 

Rook  Shooting. — The  rook,  it  is  vpell 
known,  is  one  of  our  very  earliest  birds 
in  forming  its  nest,  and  the  production  of  its 
young  seems  to  sustain  no  injury  from  high 
winds,  as  the  bird  contrives  to  fasten  its  nest 
so  very  strongly  to  the  branches  upon  which 
it  is  formed,  that  it  is  very  rarely  blown  from 
its  elevated  situation.  But,  although  the 
skill  of  these  sable  architects  may  bid  defiance 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  they,  like  the  rest 
of  the  feathered  creation,  feel  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere:  generally  speaking,  young 
rooks  present  themselves  to  the  sportsman 
about  the  middle  of  May,  but,  owing  to  the 
very  ungenial  weather  which  has  characteris¬ 
ed  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  they  will 
not  be  sufficiently  fledged  till  a  fortnight  per¬ 
haps  beyond  the  usual  time. 

As  soon  as  the  young  birds  have  acquired 
sufficient  strength,  they  sit  or  perch  on  the  sides 
of  the  nest,  and  on  the  neighbouring  branches, 
and  thus  form  a  conspicuous  object  for  the 
shooter.  The  air  gun  and  the  the  cross  bow 
are  the  engines  generally  used  for  rook  shoot¬ 
ing,  the  former  of  which  is  preferable,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  superiority  in  taking 
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aim,  but  also  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  less  trouble  and  less  danger.  In 
drawing  up  the  string  of  the  cross  bow,  con¬ 
siderable  strength  is  required,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  great  care  is  necessary  lest  it 
should  slip,  and  severely  injure  perhaps  the 
cheek  or  face  of  the  shooter. 

Of  all  months  in  the  year,  not  one  so  much 
requires  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  game- 
keeper,  or  of  those  who  are  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  the  eggs  of  the  partridge  and 
pheasant,  as  well  as  of  rearing  the  young  of 
these  interesting  birds  as  June. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall  proceed  to  shew 
that  the  eggs  of  pheasants  and  partridges 
may  be  very  easily  hatched,  and  the  young 
reared  with  much  less  trouble  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed,  by  means  of  a  foster  mother. 
I  am  well  aware,  that,  from  the  numerous 
failures  which  are  constantly  occurring  in 
hatching  and  rearing  these  young  birds  when 
deprived  of  their  parent,  that  it  is  regarded 
as  of  difficult  accomplishment.  This  arises, 
however,  merely  from  ignorance  of  the  proper 
mode  to  be  pursued;  hence  any  undertaking 
may  become  difficult,  where  the  method  of 
effecting  it  is  not  understood. 

When  eggs  are  mown  over,  or  otherwise  de¬ 
prived  of  the  attention  of  the  female,  they 
should  be  carefully  removed.  And  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  eggs  upon  which 
the  bird  has  sat  but  for  a  short  period,  are 
much  more  liable  to  destruction  by  removal. 


than  when  they  are  near  hatching :  if,  at  the 
former  period,  they  are  shook,  they  are  de¬ 
stroyed  :  a  good  plan,  therefore,  is  to  place 
them  in  bran  or  saw-dust,  by  which  means 
they  may  be  safely  conveyed  from  one  place 
to  another.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  as 
little  time  as  may  be  should  be  wasted  in  the 
business ;  though  when  the  eggs  are  near 
hatching,  they  appear  to  sustain  little  or  no 
injury  even  if  a  considerable  period  should 
elapse  from  the  time  of  their  exposition  till 
they  are  again  placed  in  a  state  of  incuba¬ 
tion.  The  eggs,  thus  removed,  should  be  put 
under  a  domestic  hen  or  tame  pheasant,  and 
the  hen  and  eggs  covered  with  a  hutch,  which, 
while  it  protects  the  foster  mother  from  th  *•' 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  will  admit  of  the 
egress  a’Jid  regress  of  the  young  birds. 

From  the  annexed  wood  engraving,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
hutch.  It  should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the 
hen  to  turn  and  move,  and  from  it  should 
proceed  a  frame  about  a  foot  high  (as  seen  in 
the  engraving)  to  prevent  the  young  birds 
from  rambling  away  before  they  acquire  suf¬ 
ficient  strength,  though  by  this  means  they 
will  be  able  to  exercise  themselves  in  the 
little  area  formed  by  the  frame.  A  net  should 
be  covered  over  the  whole,  if  any  danger  be 
apprehended  from  birds  of  prey.  However, 
when  the  birds  become  strong,  both  net  and 
frame  may  be  taken  away. 


It  may  be  said,  that  the  hen  is  not  in  the 
humour  to  sit  upon  them,  though  it  generally 
happens  at  this  period  of  the  year  that  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  this  respect :  how¬ 
ever,  should  it  so  happen  that  a  hen  willing 
to  sit  cannot  be  found,  by  pulling  a  few  fea¬ 
thers  from  her  belly,  and  stinging  her  bare 


skin  with  nettles,  she  will  be  induced  to  scat 
herself  on  the  eggs  without  further  trouble. 

The  situation  chosen  for  the  business  should 
not  of  course  be  in  the  poultry-yard,  as  the 
young  partridges  or  pheasants  would  be  killed 
by  the  domestic  poultry,  or  otherwise  destroy¬ 
ed.  The  hutch  should  be  placed  in  anorchard 
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or  some  such  place,  where  there  is  grass, 
the  insects  which  adhere  to  the  blades  and 
bents  of  grass  are  greedily  eaten,  and  consti¬ 
tute  good  food  for  the  young  birds,  whether 
partridges  or  pheasants.  In  gentlemen’s 
parks  and  grounds,  there  is  generally  to  be 
seen  small  places,  where  several  trees  perhaps 
are  enclosed  with  posts  and  rails  :  such  are 
good  situations  for  the  puipose;  where  the 
hen  will  sit  and  hatch  in  security,  and  where 
the  young  birds  will  find  insects  as  well  as 
grass,  upon  both  of  which  they  feed:  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which,  however,  ant’s  eggs  should 
be  procured  for  them  or  maggots  or  both  ;  or, 
if  these  cannot  be  had,  the  w  hite  of  an  egg 
boiled  and  chopped  small  will  answer  the 
purpose.  But,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
ant’s  eggs  are  very  easily  to  be  got  and  mag¬ 
gots  also  ;  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
white  of  an  egg.  In  a  state  of  unlimited  free¬ 
dom,  young  partridges  and  pheasants  feed 
upon  grass,  insects,  and  ant’s  eggs  ;  and  mag¬ 
gots*  when  they  can  find  them  ;  consequently, 
by  adopting  this  system  of  diet,  we  are  pro¬ 
viding  the  birds  with  what  nature  intended  for 
their  use ;  and  they  will  not  fail  to  thrive 
upon  it. 

But  the  maggots  should  be  prepared  for 
them,  and  indeed  may  be  produced  also.  Ex¬ 
pose  a  piece  of  carrion  in  the  open  air,  and  it 
will  soon  produce  maggots  in  abundance, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  will  appear  dark 
coloured,  and  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  husk. 
If  given  to  the  birds  in  this  state,  they  will  be 
found  injurious,  as  they  purge  excessively ; 
therefore,  when  the  maggots  are  taken  from 
the  carrion,  they  should  be  placed  in  bran, 
and  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-four  hours, 
the  husk  will  have  been  scoured  off,  they  will 
become  white,  and  may  be  freely  given  to  the 
young  brood. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  period,  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them,  and  even  corn  as 
they  grow  larger.  As  to  insects,  these  they 
will  seek  for  themselves  amongst  the  surround¬ 
ing  grass,  and  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  eat 
of  some  of  the  grass  also.  To  shew  the  fondness 
of  these  birds  for  insects,  place  a  few  flies  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  they  will  be  greedily  devoured. 
Should  insects  be  found  numerous  on  the 
bents  and  blades  of  grass,  (which  will  be  the 
case  when  showers  frequently  fall,  or  when 
the  atmosphere  is  lowering,  or  what  is  called 
heavy)  the  young  birds,  it  will  be  perceived, 
will  feed  much  less  greedily  on  the  ant’s  eggs. 


*  The  pheasant  (observes  Goldsmith)  seems  to 
feed  indifferently  upon  every  thing  that  offers.  It 
is  said,  by  a  French  writer,  that  one  of  the  king’s 
gamekeepers  shooting  at  a  parcel  of  crows  that  were 
gathered  round  a  dead  carcase,  to  his  great  surprise, 
upon  coming  up,  found  that  he  had  killed  as  many 
pheasants  as  crows.”  The  evident  inference  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  pheasants  were  feeding  upon  the 
carrion  ;  it  forms  a  striking  example  of  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  ofclosetnaturalists,  and  points  out  the  propriety 
of  receiving  their  accounts  with  the  utmost  caution. 
The  fact  is,  the  pheasants  had  approached  the  car¬ 
case  in  search  of  maggots. 


or  other  food  which  is  oflered  them,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  devouring  great  quantities  of 
the  insects  in  question.  It  will  easily  be  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  young  birds  are  in  health 
from  the  bright  appearance  of  the  eye;  also, 
the  feathers  will  grow  fast  and  appear  smooth 
and  glossy.  Young  partridges,  when  very 
healthy,  will  be  observed  to  twitch  or  move 
their  little  tails  very  often.  Place  some  sand 
or  light  earth  near  them,  in  which  they  may 
bask. 

They  may  be  called  together  by  whistling  ; 
but  as  they  become  strong  and  are  able  to  fly 
well,  they  begin  to  ramble  away  from  their 
foster  mother,  and  at  length  provide  for  them¬ 
selves.  However,  they  never  depart  to  any 
great  distance  ;  and  therefore,  where  many 
pheasants  and  partridges  arc  thus  hatched, 
they  will  always  be  found  in  the  immediate 
domain  or  neighbourhood. 

It  is  a  general  remark,  that  a  dry  spring 
and  summer  are  favourable  to  the  breeding 
of  game,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  fact ;  but 
the  subject  may  be  thus  divided.  If  very  little 
rain  falls  during  the  months  of  May  and  J  une, 
young  pheasants  and  partridges  will  be  found 
very  numerous  ;  and  if,  after  this  period,  fre¬ 
quent  showers  descend,  the  young  broods  will 
be  healthy  and  thrive  very  fast,  since  the 
winged  insects  w  ill  be  pressed  to  the  earth, 
as  it  were,  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  their  favourite  food  will,  in  consequence, 
be  found  in  abundance.  Hence,  if  the  farmer 
studied  his  own  interest,  he  would  encourage 
the  breed  of  partridges  at  least,  since  his 
growing  crops  of  corn  derive  the  utmost  be¬ 
nefit  from  them,  and  are  perhaps  occasionally 
preserved  from  blights^  the  latter  generally 
arising  from  a  superabundance  of  the  insect 
tribes. 

In  rearing  the  young  of  partridges  or  phea¬ 
sants  by  means  of  a  foster  mother,  a  tame 
'pheasant  will  be  found  preferable  to  a  domes¬ 
tic  hen,  if  such  a  bird  cannot  be  obtained. 
By  tame  pheasant^  1  do  not  mean  one  which 
is  kept  in  an  aviary ;  on  the  contrary,  a  bird 
which  is  quite  at  liberty,  but  which  will  never¬ 
theless  suffer  itself  to  be  caught.  The  following 
will  shew  the  matter  as  clearly  as  possible.  In 
the  year  1829,  one  of  Mr.  Scarisbrick’s  keepers 
(W.  Margerison)  hatched  a  number  of  phea¬ 
sants  under  hens,  from  eggs  which  had  been 
mown  over.  I  saw  these  birds  many  times. 
They  were  allowed  their  entire  liberty  ;  and 
when  they  were  well  able  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  they  gradually  disappeared,  and  no 
doubt  took  up  their  abode  in  the  neighbouring 
plantations.  In  the  following  year  (1830)  in 
the  breeding  season,  one  of  these  hen  phea¬ 
sants  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had 
been  hatched,  when  twenty-five  partridges’  and 
pheasants’  eggs  were  placed  under  her,  which 
she  hatched,  producing  twenty-five  healthy 
birds,  which  I  repeatedly  saw, and  which  to  me 
werehighly  interesting.  On  the  approach  of  the 
present  breeding  season  (1831)  the  same  bird 
formed  a  nest  near  to  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  hatched  itself,  into  which  it  deposited 
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sixteen  eggs.  The  keeper  removed  the  bird 
to  another  situation  where  it  brought  forth 
sixteen  young  birds,  which  I  repeatedly  saw, 
and  which  were  well  grown,  and  could  fly 
early  in  July.  The  reason  why  a  hen  phea¬ 
sant  of  this  sort  is  preferable  to  a  domestic 
hen  is,  that  she  can  cover  more  eggs,  and  the 
young  thrive  better  with  her  :  her  form  is 
more  elongated  than  that  of  the  domestic  hen, 
her  wings  are  longer,  and  she  is  thus  furnished 
with  superior  means  for  clutching  the  young 
brood. 

It  would  appear  that  for  the  first  three 
weeks  after  hatching,  the  young  birds  do  not 
require  water.  By  way  of  experiment,  1  this 
year  (1831)  allowed  four  young  partridges, 
which  had  been  hatched  under  a  domestic 
hen,  to  drink  as  much  water  as  they  pleased, 
they  all  died.  I  took  one  of  the  same  brood 
entirely  away  from  the  hen  into  the  house 
when  it  was  five  days  old,  and  fed  it  has  al¬ 
ready  described.  At  three  weeks  old  it  had 
become  a  strong  bird.  I  then  allowed  it  to 
drink  water  freely,  and  occasionally  indulged 
it  with  milk,  of  which  it  is  very  fond.  It 
ran  about  the  house  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  was  placed  in  flannel  warmed  for  the 
purpose  where  it  reposed  till  the  morning.  It 
became  uncommonly  familiar.  It  will  follow 
me  into  the  garden  or  homestead,  where  it 
will  feed  on  insects  or  grass,  and  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  observed  it  swallow  large  worms. 
Of  all  things,  however,  flies  appear  to  be  its 
favourite  food  ;  and  it  is  the  most  dexterous 
fly-catcher  I  ever  saw.  The  present  summer 
happens  to  be  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
flies,  of  which  the  bird  devours  vast  numbers. 
Before  he  was  able  to  fly,  I  frequently  lifted 
him  into  the  window,  and  it  was  truly  amus¬ 
ing  to  witness  his  dexterity  in  fly-catching : 
he  can  now  lift  himself  into  the  window.  He 
has  been  named  Dick,  to  which  he  answers 
as  well  as  possible.  Dick  is  a  very  social  be¬ 
ing,  who  cannot  endure  being  left  alone;  and 
if  it  so  happen  (as  it  occasionally  does)  that  the 
bird  finds  every  person  has  quitted  the  room, 
he  immediately  goes  in  search  of  some  of  the 
family ;  if  the  door  be  shut,  and  his  egress 
thus  denied,  he  utters  the  most  plaintive  noise, 
evidently  testifying  every  symptom  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  fear  in  being  separated  from  his 
friends  and  protectors.  Dick  is  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  on  this  account  is  suffered  to  take 
many  liberties.  When  breakfast  is  brought 
in,  he  jumps  on  the  table,  and  very  uncere¬ 
moniously  helps  himself  to  bread,  or  to  what¬ 
ever  he  takes  a  fancy  :  but,  different  from  the 
magpie  or  jackdaw,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  Dick  is  easily  checked.  He  is  fond 
of  stretching  himself  in  the  sun-beams ;  and, 
if  this  be  not  attainable,  before  the  kitchen 
lire.  On  being  taken  into  the  kause,  he  was 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  oat,  the  latter 
at  the  same  time,  given  to  understand  that  the 
bird  was  privileged,  and  that  she  must  not 
disturb  him.  The  cat  is  evidently  not  fond  of 
Dick  as  an  inmate  ;  but,  though  jealous,  she 
abstains  from  violence :  I  have  seen  her,  it  is 


true,  give  him  a  blow  with  her  paw  :  but  this 
only  occurs  when  the  bird  attempts  to  take 
bread,  &c.  from  her;  and  not  always  then,  as 
she  frequently  suffers  herself  to  be  robbed  by 
him.  Dick  has  also  made  friends  with  my 
pointers.  He  sleeps  in  my  bed-room,  but  is 
by  no  means  so  early  a  riser  as  his  fraternity 
in  a  state  of  nature:  however,  when  he  comes 
forth,  his  antics  are  amusing  enough  :  he 
shakes  himself,  jumps  and  flies  about  the 
room  for  several  minutes,  and  then  descends 
into  the  breakfast  room.  Dick  is  a  healthy 
strong  bird,  and  has  never  been  more  than 
two  yards  from  my  elbow  during  the  time 
which  I  have  occupied  in  writing  his  Dio- 
graphy. 

Young  partridges  and  pheasants  are  tender 
for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched ;  but, 
when  three  weeks  old,  may  be  considered  as 
out  of  danger. 

If  hatehed  under  a  hen,  and  she  at  liberty, 
and  suffered  to  lead  them  into  the  yard  or 
elsewhere,  they  will  all  die  in  a  very  few 
days. 

There  has  been  some  ridiculous  nonsense 
put  forth  about  the  breeding  of  partridges 
and  pheasants  under  a  domestic  hen ;  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen: — “when  she 
(the  hen)  has  sat  theregular  time,  if  the  young 
do  not  appear,  the  feathers  are  glued  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell  from  being  exposed 
to  too  great  heat  from  the  hen.  To  remedy 
this,  dip  the  eggs  five  or  six  minutes  in  w'ater, 
and  the  moisture  will  soak  through  the  shell 
and  loosen  the  feathers.^' 

Young  partridges  and  pheasants  should  be 
fed  often  for  several  weeks  after  they  are 
hatched  ;  but  the  method  usually  practised 
for  hatching  these  birds  under  a  foster  mother 
is  not  only  very  troublesome,  but  much  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  natural  process,  and  conse¬ 
quently  seldom  successful,  never  completely 
so.  In  all  operations  of  this  sort,  we  can 
never  do  better  than  adhere  as  strictly  to  sim¬ 
ple  nature  as  possible.  The  directions  already 
given  have  been  w  ritten  from  practical  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation,  and  the  most  unqua¬ 
lified  reliance  may  be  placed  on  them. 

When  partridges  and  pheasants  reared  un¬ 
der  a  foster  mother  acquire  strength,  they 
ramble  away  ;  but  if  it  be  wished  to  stock 
any  particular  preserve,  or  plantation  at  a 
distance,  they  should  be  placed  there  from 
the  first. 

Pheasants  are  fond  of  white  peas;  and  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  these  birds,  when 
grown,  there  is  nothing  better. 

\^Fnr  a  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  “  Johnson  s  Gamekeeper’s 
Directory  and  Complete  Vermin  Destroyer.”^ 

We  have  noticed  the  subject  of  Otter  hunt¬ 
ing  at  greater  length,  perhaps,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary,  at  the  request 
of  a  much  esteemed  correspondent;  but,  in 
regard  to  a  cure  for  the 

RED  MANGE, 

which  he  is  desirous  to  obtain,  he  has  given 
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us  a  more  uncertain,  if  not  a  more  ardiioa>, 
task  :  however,  we  most  willingly  communi¬ 
cate  all  the  information  on  the  subject  which 
we  possess. 

The  disorder,  called  the  Red  Mange,  does 
not  appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  loath¬ 
some  disease  so  well  known  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Mavge,  but  to  be  a  species  of  cutane¬ 
ous  affection  within  itself,  and  unlike  the 
common  mange,  incommunicable  by  immedi¬ 
ate  contact :  yet,  a  bitch  will  impart  it  to  her 
whelps.  This  disorder  is  very  malignant  in 
its  effect ;  the  incessant  and  severe  itching 
seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a  burning  heat, 
which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  perpetual 
scratching  and  biting  of  the  tortured  animal ; 
hence  the  hair  falls  off,  and  the  bare  places 
present  that  dirty  red  appearance,  whence  the 
disease  has  unquestionably  derived  its  name. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deceptive  disorder  to 
which  the  dog  can  be  subjected  ;  for  when  it 
has  (seemingly  and  repeatedly) been  subdued, 
it  has  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  re-ap¬ 
peared  in  all  its  virulence.  We  had  a  pointer 
affected  with  the  Red  Mange,  some  years 
ago :  it  made  its  appearance  when  the  dog 
was  fifteen  months  old.  We  applied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — • 

Sulphur,  two  ounces ; 

Mercurial  ointment,  two  drachms  ; 

Hog's  lard,  four  ounces. 

After  several  dressings,  the  disease  seemed 
to  be  completely  removed  ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  period,  it  again  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  tried  other  applications;  to 
which  it  seemed  to  give  way — to  re  appear, 
however  ;  thus  we  proceeded  for  some  months, 
during  which  it  seemed  to  be  eradicated  half 
a  score  of  times ;  when  at  length  we  found 
the  following  effectually  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  ; — 

Train  oil,  one  ounce  ; 

Black  sulphur,  one  ounce  ; 

Liquid  blister,  half  an  ounce. 

A  brother  sportsman  was  equally  success¬ 
ful  with  the  following  :  half  an  ounce  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  was  reduced  to  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  pow'der ;  to  which  was  added  (by  a  very 
small  quantity  at  a  time)  two  ounces  of  spirit 
of  wine  ;  and,  lastly,  one  pint  of  rain  or  river 
water:  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  the  solution 
every  part  palpably  affected  should  be  well 
washed  every  third  day,  till  thrice  performed ; 
then  leave  three  clear  days,  and  repeat  the 
former  ceremony  of  thrice  as  before.  The 
dog  should  receive  a  dose  of  syrup  of  buck¬ 
thorn  a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  first  applica¬ 
tion;  and  another  dose  a  day  or  two  after  the 
last  dressing. 

The  affected  dog  belonging  to  the  writer 
was  kennelled  with  several  other  pointers, 
yet  the  disease  was  not  communicated  to  any 
of  them. 

A  dog  afl'ected  with  the  common  mange 
may  be  easily  cured  by  rubbing  the  scabby  or 
ulcerated  parts  with  mercurial  ointment, 


as  we  well  know  from  repealed  experiment » 
but,  when  such  a  mode  of  treating  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  adopted,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  animal  getting  cold,  which  will 
inevitably  produce  death.  However,  though 
this  method  is  so  speedy  and  so  effectual  in 
the  cure  of  the  common  mange,  it  will  not 
eradicate  that  obstinately  inveterate  disease, 
the  Red  Mange.  Were  we  again  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  one  of  our  dogs  afilicted  with 
the  disease  under  consideration,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  the  preparation  of  corrosive 
sublimate  already  mentioned. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet 
with  a  mangy  fox  ;  in  which  case,  he  is  never 
able  to  stand  up  long  before  hounds.  A  wet 
season,  like  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  is 
productive  of  the  mange  amongst  foxes,  be¬ 
cause  it  communicates  dampness  to  their 
kennels  and  subterranean  retreats.  Damp 
lodging  will  unfailingly  produce  mange  in  the 
domestic  dog. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  young  dogs  are 
very  likely  to  be  afflicted  with  the  distemper ; 
the  approach  of  which  will  be  indicated  by 
the  heavy  appearance  of  the  animaLs  eyes, 
and  his  general  dullness,  accompanied  for 
the  most  part  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  husky  cough.  If,  at  this  stage 
of  the  disorder,  the  dog  be  bled  very  freely 
(in  the  jugular  vein,  and  with  a  lancet  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  fleam ;)  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
syrup  of  buckthorn  be  administered  to  him, 
the  disease  will  be  effectually  checked :  or, 
should  it  reappear,  let  this  treatment  be  re¬ 
peated.  In  a  very  extensive  practical  expe¬ 
rience  of  more  thsin  twenty  years,  we  never 
witnessed  its  failure  in  a  single  instance  ;  we 
have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  repeat  the 
treatment  thrice — but  not  oftener.  The  ap¬ 
proach  and  early  stage  of  the  distemper  are 
characterised  by  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  the  treatment  w  e  have 
recommended  so  effectually  checks,  that  the 
disease,  frequently  so  fatal  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  is  unable  to  attain  any  degree  of 
virulence. 


Singular  Stratagem  of  a  Fox. — Some  gentle¬ 
men  being  a  hunting  in  Derbyshire,  found  a  fox 
in  good  style,  went  away  with  him,  and  had  a  severe 
run  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  hounds  came 
to  a  sudden  check.  After  trying  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  no  purpose,  one  of  the  old  hounds  ran  up  to 
a  dead  sheep,  f  which  appeared  to  llave  been  recently 
killed)  and  could  not  be  prevented  smelling  about  it, 
and  sometimes  biting  it  Every  one  was  surprised  at 
this,  till  the  dog  absolutely  gave  tougue,  and  the 
whole  pack  came  up,  and  tore  the  sheep  to  pieces  in 
a  moment.  But  what  was  their  astonishment  when 
Reynard  himself  appeared,  covered  with  the  bljod 
and  entrails  of  the  sheep  !  He  v.  as  of  course  imme¬ 
diately  killed.  It  seems,  that  running  through  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  finding  himself  very  hard  pushed, 
and  unable  to  go  much  farther,  he  had  killed  one, 
ripped  open  its  belly,  and  secreted  himself  v/ithin, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life. 
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A  TRIP  TO  SCOTLAND.— ROE  SHOOTING. 


It  was  on  one  of  those  broiling-hot  days, 
the  end  of  July,  in  London,  when  the  flag 
stones  are,  if  possible  hotter  than  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  the  fair  and  charming  had  taken  their 
annual  exit;  the  club  was  deserted,  except 
by  those  constant  attendants  who  have  no 
other  homes  or  calling  out  of  London,  and 
look  upon  this  as  their  time  of  “  otium  cum 
dignitate,’'  as  they  can  rule  the  roast.  At 
this  time  I  was  too  languid  to  take  so  decided 
a  step  as  to  break  up  my  lodgings,  and  start. 
But  to  where  ?  And  I,  a  younger  son  !  In  this 
way  I  stayed  from  day  to  day,  and  as  each 
day  came,  I  said  to  myself,  and  the  other  peo¬ 
ple,  I  am  possitively  going  too  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  without  doing  more  than  making 
the  resolution  ;  in  fact,  with  hardly  a  shilling 
in  the  treasury,  and  a  numerous  list  of  credi¬ 
tors,  one  feels  a  little  crampt.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  how  I  had  thrown  my  time  and 
money  away  during  the  season,  Epsom,  Ascot, 
Crock, — oh  !  do  not  mention  it — my  mornings 
— my  evenings — to  none  could  I  answer,  with 
the  slightest  satisfaction.  To  the  hardest  of 
masters,  my  conscience.  It  is  just  in  this  mood 
that  many  men  take  the  never  failing  relief, 
from  all  worldly  cares,  “  a  pistol.’^  But  a 
more  friendly  guardian  angel,  came  to  my 
assistance,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  Scotch  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  whom  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  oblige,  while 
abroad.  A  Scotchman  never  forgets  a  kind¬ 
ness  done.  My  friend  proved  of  true  blood, 
and  while  I  would  in  the  humour  I  was  in, 
have  cut  him  dead,  he  came  up  to  me  full 
of  good  humour.  Ah  !  Red  Rover,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  ;  I  have  just  been  calling  at  your 
lodgings,  to  ask  you  to  come  down  to  my 
place  above  Loch  Lomond  to  shoot,  on  the 
12th  of  August;  I  have  plenty  ot  it,  and  a 
hearty  welcome.  But,  mind  ye,  I  will  not 
part  with  you  until  the  1st  of  October,  and 
you  shall  not  go  then  for  want  of  another  in¬ 
vitation.  Nothing  could  have  delighted  me 
so  much;  with  unalloyed  pleasure  I  accepted 
my  friend^s  invitation.  When  will  you  be 
ready  to  start?  In  three  days;  after  that,  name 
your  own  time.  Have  you  got  your  guns 
ready  ?  No.  Then  to  give  you  time,  we  will 
fix  the  4th  of  August,  the  steamer  starts  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  we  will  meet  and 
dine  before  we  start  at  the  club.  My  friend 
had  dogs  in  Scotland  ;  I  could  get  nothing  at 
that  busy  time  done  to  my  guns  ;  so  I  swapped 
them  for  a  brace  of  new  ones  at  Lancaster’s. 
The  day  arrived,  I  ordered  a  good  dinner  at 
the  club,  knowing  full  well  how  much  that 
soothes  the  temper ;  five  minutes  to  the 
appointed  time  came,  and  my  Scotch  friend 
not  here!  I  felt  dreadfully  disappointed  ;  the 
hour  came,  with  it  the  dinner,  and  just  as  I 
was  cursing  my  friend  in  a  mutter,  in  he 


walked,  saying,  punctual  to  the  moment,  that 
is  my  maxim.  We  arrived  at  the  ship  in  good 
time,  we  found  ourselves  jumbled  together 
with  at  least  twenty  more  passengers  than 
there  was  room  for  ;  all  demanding  berths  to 
which  every  one  declared  he  had  a  positive 
right.  My  friend  had  settled  the  thing  some 
days  before,  taking  two  good  berths,  and  for 
fear  any  other  person  should  turn  in  before 
us,  we  did  not  delay.  Next  morning  1  found 
we  had  about  three  couple  of  dogs,  called 
pointers  and  setters'  but  I  believe  few  de¬ 
served  the  name,  either  by  blood  or  perform¬ 
ances.  Nearly  every  body  were  sportsmen, 
or  would  be  such.  The  description  of  a  voyage 
in  a  steam  packet  has  been  too  well  handled 
before,  for  me  to  attempt  it  now  ;  but  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  happened,  I  never  witnessed  be¬ 
fore,  or  heard  of:  a  young  nobleman,  who 
was  goingto  stay  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
was  showing  a  new  gun,  by  Purdy,  to  some 
of  his  friends  on  the  talfrail ;  in  taking  it  to 
pieces,  the  barrels  parted  from  the  stock  with 
a  jerk,  they  slipt  out  of  the  young  man’s  hands 
and  fell  over  board.  The  scene  that  followed 
was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  ;  every  body 
laughed;  and,  although  I  did  myself,  and  be¬ 
lieve  every  one  else  did,  feel  extremely  sorry  for 
the  poor  fellow  ;  in  a  short  time  he  eared  as 
little  as  any  one  for  the  loss.  On  entering 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Bass  Rock  presents  it¬ 
self  with  its  sides  perfectly  white,  aye  snow 
white  every  bit,  with  the  most  incredible  num¬ 
bers  of  Solan  geese.  This  rock  is  let  at  a  very 
high  rent,  for  the  eggs  and  feathers.  This  to 
me,  may  I  confess  it,  was  a  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  than  the  view  of  the  Frith  Inch- 
kieth,  Edinbro’  with  its  Calton-hill  covered 
with  monuments.  The  Frith,  running  up  to 
the  right,  towards  Sterling,  and  a  high  chain 
of  hills  backing  up  the  view.  But  the  day 
had  turned  cold,  the  wind  from  the  north, 
lowering  clouds.  The  sea  looking  harsh  and 
muddy  is  perhaps  a  great  excuse  for  me,  then 
on  going  on  shore;  the  wind  sent  the  spray 
from  the  oars,  as  the  sailors  lifted  them  out  of 
the  water  just  over  me.  I  offered  half-a- 
crown  if  they  would  row  dry,  but  it  was  no 
use,  the  wind  was  too  strong,  the  short  sea 
baffled  them,  and  I  got  as  wet  as  if  I  had  been 
dipt  in  the  sea.  My  things  all  spoiled  ;  my 
friend  without  the  gun  barrels,  sat  on  the  dry 
side,  and  had  a  good  laugh  at  me.  At  last 
we  arrived  ;  a  coach  was  ready,  and  glad  I 
was  to  find  myself  in  half  an  hour  in  the 
centre  of  the  Modern  Athens,  (although  I  did 
not  see  the  slightest  resemblance) ;  and  at  the 
door  of  the  British  Hotel,  where  every  thing 
was  comfort.  A  long  bill  of  fare  was 
handed  to  us  ;  but  my  friend  said  leave  it 
to  them.  In  a  short  time  a  capital  dinner 
served  on  plate  made  its  appearance.  I  know 
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nothing  that  alters  a  man’s  temper  so  much 
as  a  good  dinner,  and  a  bottle  and  a  half  of 
first-rate  generous  wine.  At  least  it  always 
affects  mine.  After  dinner,  about  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  dusk,  we  took  a  stroll  out,  here  were  real 
signs  of  a  deserted  city.  Grass — a  fine  crop  of  it 
too  ! — growing  in  the  most  fashionable  streets; 
on  we  went  to  Princes-street ;  here,  and  in 
the  gardens,  appeared  the  world;  certainly  it 
was  not  without  its  beauties — blue  eyes  and 
golden  ringlets.  A  military  band  was  playing 
some  very  pretty  airs,  and  red  coats  were  in 
profusion.  Above  this  hangs  the  fine  old 
Castle  of  Edinbro’.  As  it  grew  dusk,  the  gar¬ 
dens  were  emptied,  and  we  did  not  remain  to 
the  last.  Ordered  an  early  breakfast,  and  to 
be  called  early,  which  they  did.  But  when 
the  breakfast  came,  accompanied  with  seve¬ 
ral  hot  dishes,  which  were  constantly  renew¬ 
ed,  my  friend  said  well,  what  do  you  think  of 
our  Scotch  breakfasts  ?  I  had  forgotten  its 
renown,  but  there  could  be  but  one  opinion. 
The  bill  came  in,  I  was  almost  afraid  to  look 
at  it ;  but  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  one  of  the 
most  moderate  bills  I  ever  saw.  When  ever 
I  want  to  retrieve,  I  will  go  to  Edinbro’  cer¬ 
tainly.  We  were  too  late  for  the  coach,  and 
had  to  walk  about  for  two  hours  more;  in  the 
mean  time  we  were  pestered  to  death  by  men 
calling  themselves  keepers,  aski‘'g  us  to  hire 
them,  and  their  dogs  for  the  season’s  shoot¬ 
ing  ;  I  found  they  wanted  from  25  guineas  to 
45  guineas,  with  three  brace  of  dogs  for  a 
month’s  attendance,  they  all  had  characters 
from  the  last  gentlemen  who  employed  them, 
at  least  so  they  said.  They  had  all  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Lords  at  least,  and  this  was  the  dog 
the  Earl  of  so  and  so  offered  him  25  guineas 
last  season  for,  and  that  was  the  dog  some¬ 
body  also  did  the  same.  However,  we  wanted 
none  of  them.  I  saw  some  fine  buildings  and 
asked  the  names,  this  was  an  hospital,  that 
was  an  hospital,  the  other  was  an  hospital. 
What  said  I,  are  your  Scotch  brethren  so 
sickly?  Oh  no,  he  said  laughing,  but  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Scotland,  means  endowed  school. 
And  in  consequence  you  hardly  ever  meet  a 
Scotchman  who  cannot  read.  The  coach  is 
just  starting,  sir,  interrupted  any  further  ex¬ 
planations.  Here  the  English  beat  the  Scotch 
out  and  out.  The  coach  was  about  five  cwt. 
heavier  than  the  coaches  in  and  out  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  horses  and  harness  to  match.  But 
what  struck  me  most  was  the  coachman  ;  he 
got  up  on  the  box,  made  himself  comfortable, 
then  the  wheeler’s  reins  were  handed  up,  then 
the  leaders’  by  the  horse  keepers,  then  the 
whip.  Good  Heavens!  who  will  believe  it  a 
green  holly  crop  with  the  bark  on  adding  size 
to  the  eye.  As  crooked  as  a  ram’s  horns,  no 
handle  marked  out  by  a  piece  of  leather,  the 
thong  was  attached  to  the  stick  by  a  keeper, 
as  in  a  hunting  whip.  I  have  seldom  or  per¬ 
haps  never  seen  a  good  coachman,  who  was 
not  also  a  neat  one  ;  I  did  not  like  chancing 
my  neck  in  this  concern,  although  my  friend 
assured  me  he  had  known  the  coachman  for 
twenty  years  on  the  same  coach,  and  was  al¬ 


ways  considered  a  good  driver.  But  as  luck 
would  have  it  we  arrived  safe.  I  was  told 
that  we  were  passing  through  some  of  the 
finest  hunting  country  in  Scotland,  that  Mr. 
Ramsay’s,  and  Lord  Kelburn’s  hounds  hunted 
the  country.  Several  woods  were  shown  me. 
They  may  have  held  plenty  of  foxes,  but  as 
there  was  hardly  one  grass  field,  but  plenty  of 
arable,  quantities  of  roads,  and  towards  Glas¬ 
gow  quantities  of  coal  mines,  I  cannot  call 
it  even  a  pleasantlooking  hunting  country,  but 
pity  the  master  of  hounds  for  having  so  bad  a 
country.  Glasgow  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  therefore  must  look  black  and  dirty, 
which  I  certainly  cannot  disguise  it  appeared 
to  me  ;  I  was  glad  to  leave  it,  which  we  did 
in  a  very  short  time.  Here  they  actually  run 
it  so  close,  that  many  of  the  noddies  (English 
flies)  have  no  springs,  but  try  by  a  lancewood 
perch  to  evade  the  tax,  but  bump  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  death.  It  was  one  of  these  noddies 
we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  get,  to  take  us 
down  to  the  steam  boat;  I  felt  it  dreadfully 
rough,  but  never  doubted  but  that  there  were 
springs  of  some  sort,  although  they  felt  very 
uneasy.  AVe  arrived  just  in  time  to  get  on 
board  the  steam  boat  for  Dumbarton.  The 
Clyde  which  I  had  often  heard  of  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  large  river,  I  now  found  was 
very  narrow,  and  walled  in  nearly  all  the  way 
to  Dumbarton.  Shortly  after  leaving  Glasgow 
we  came  to  some  swampy  ground.  Here  it 
appears  the  Clyde  Navigation  Company  are 
absolutely  obliged  to  pay  the  owners  of  this,  at 
present,  nearly  useless  ground,  a  large  sum 
for  leave  to  throw  the  mud  taken  up  in  the 
mud  boats  on  it,  until  the  whole  surface  is 
raised  five  or  six  feet.  Then  the  owners  are 
satisfied,  and  will  allow  no  more  to  be  put  on 
it.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  seen  thus 
improved  at  a  large  expense  to  the  company. 
Near  Dumbarton,  it  is  even  more  ridiculous, 
they  have  to  pay  for  leave  to  throw  the  mud 
on  ground,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  that  is  co¬ 
vered  for  some  depth  with  water,  and  never 
would  be  otherwise,  but  for  the  Clyde  Navi¬ 
gation  Company.  In  a  short  time  this  will 
all  be  land,  and  then  where  are  the  company 
to  throw  the  mud,  for  it  accumulates  so  fast. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  towards  the  sea, 
arc  several  places,  butall  new,  showing  plainly 
from  their  appearance  they  were  built  by  rich 
merchants.  One  of  these  houses  was  built, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  prettiest,  by  a  man  who 
actually  was  a  coal  porter ;  he  was  a  saving 
man,  gradually  rose  to  be  a  coal  merchant, 
from  that  speculated  on  every  thing  until  at 
last  he  is  I  believe  to  this  day,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  thriving  merchants  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  although  a  very  old  man.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  disparagement  to  the  old  gentleman, 
but  to  show  how  fortune  changes.  Lord 
Blantyre’s,  who  was  shot  while  looking  out  of 
a  window  during  the  revolution  of  Brussels,  is 
the  last  house  if  I  recollect  right,  on  that  side 
the  Clyde.  The  Rock  of  Dumbarton  is  now 
in  view  and  the  mountains  I  am  to  shoot  upon 
The  sun  which  had  been  clouded  over  since 
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my  arrival  in  Scotland,  now  for  the  first  time 
comes  out  with  all  its  force  to  welcome  me. 
Grenock,  the  now  magnificent  Clyde,  Hel- 
lensburgh  with  its  beautiful  scenery,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  conical  rock  of  Dumbarton,  all 
now  look  charming,  and  delighted  I  am,  to 
throw  myself  into  the  boat  which  came  to  o.ur 
release  from  the  steamer,  as  it  was  going  on 
to  Grenock.  My  friend  was  immediately 
recognised  as  the  laird  going  on  shore  ;  he 
gave  me  a  description  of  the  Castle,  which 
after  all  amounted  simply  to  this:  Do  you 
see  the  impregnable  rock?  Yes.  Do  you  see 
the  fortifications?  Yes.  Do  you  see  the 
great  flight  of  steps?  Yes.  Do  you  seethe 
Governor's  house?  Yes.  Next  to  that  is 
the  tank  in  which  a  trout  has  been  kept  for 
twenty-seven  years.  If  true,  this  certainly 
was  a  curiosity,  so  on  a  ‘future  occasion,  I 
went  to  see  it.  It  was  a  very  common  looking 
trout,  about  1  lb  weight,  or  less,  was  con¬ 
fined  in  a  cold  damp  tank,  about  sixteen  feet 
by  ten,  and  six  feet  deep,  although  not  above 
half  filled  with  water,  or  I  should  not  have 
seen  it.  The  tank  was  covered  in,  and  a  lid 
to  part  of  it,  so  it  could  never  see  the  sun. 
I  am  an  incredulous  person  certainly,  al¬ 
though  the  fact  of  its  being  the  same  trout, 
and  its  having  been  there  for  twenty-seven 
years  was  sworn  to  most  positively,  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  if  they  had  said  twenty- 
seven  months.  4  chaise  took  us  to  Balloch 
ferry,  the  south  end  of  Loch  Lomond.  Here 
are  two  beautiful  castles,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  which  runs  from  this 
to  Dumbarton.  Tullochewen  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Horrocks,  the  other  Balloch  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Stott,  both  I  believe  Englishmen, 
attracted  by  its  peculiar  beauty  to  the  spot. 
We  found  my  friend’s  boat  in  waiting  to  take 
us  across  to  his  place,  some  little  distance 
from  here;  the  wind  was  fair,  so  we  sailed  : 
going  along  he  pointed  out  the  different  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  seats.  Mr.  Smollett’s,  a  descendant 
of  the  Dr.  Smollett,  appeared  to  be  a  good 
house,  and  prettily  situated,  with  plenty  of 
timber  about  it.  At  this  moment  we  were 
passing  an  island.  Inch  Mullen,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  Oh  !  I  said,  look  at 
thedeer.  Would  you  like  to  land?  Ofallthings. 
On  this  island,  there  is  only  one  inhabitant, 
the  keeper,  who  has  a  few  deer  so  tame,  he 
milks  them,  and  makes  cheese  of  it,  for  some 
of  its  numerous  visitors.  Deer’s  milk  cheese! 
Oh  !  do  let  us  have  some.  A  cloth  was  soon 
laid,  and  the  cheese  soon  produced.  But  on 
my  word,  if  it  was  deer’s  milk  cheese,  I 
should  not  know  it  from  a  common  Dutch 
cheese,  a  nastier  thing  than  which  I  do  not 
know  ;  so  we  did  not  delay  long.  The  island 
v^as  finely  covered  with  timber,  and  about 
1,000  deer  on  it.  We  walked  to  the  other 
end,  and  there  found  the  boat  waiting.  It  was 
now  getting  dusk,  so  we  lost  no  more  time. 
In  a  short  time  we  found  ourselves  at  my 
friend’s  house.  Here  every  thing  was  com¬ 
fort.  A  middle-aged  elegant  woman  was 
introduced  as  my  hostess,  and  two  charming 


girls,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  were  their 
family.  To  my  disappointment,  I  was  for¬ 
mally  given  to  understand  they  were  both 
engaged  to  be  married,  love  matches,  and  as 
they  were  rich — very  rich,  what  did  it  signify 
to  any  one  but  me  ?  The  next  morning,  a 
bright  sun  peeping  through  the  shutters 
awoke  me  ;  I  went  to  the  window  to  look  out, 
there  I  saw  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake, 
bearing  quantities  of  boats  in  every  direction, 
some  spreading  their  snow  white  canvass, 
some  dipping  their  oars  in  its  silvery  waters. 
At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  house  were 
a  party  employed  fishing  with  a  net.  I 
watched  them  for  some  time ;  they  caught 
several  fish ;  aiiiongst  the  rest,  one  which, 
while  alive,  they  cut  several  cuts  latitudinally 
across  the  body,  like  crimped  cod  ;  the  poor 
thing  wreathed  with  diminished  power  in  the 
most  excruciating  torture.  This  was  done  on 
a  low  flat  stone.  I  was  sickened  with  this, 
pulled  down  the  blind,  and  dressed  as  quick 
as  I  could.  I  on  going  down  found  nobody 
up,  went  out  to  the  place  where  I  saw  the 
party  fishing,  but  found  no  trace  of  them  ex¬ 
cept  the  blood  on  the  stone,  which  had  all 
congealed.  At  this  spot  I  staid  for  some  time 
adrniring  the  scenery ;  Ben  Lomond  rising 
majestically  before  me,  raising  its  lofty  sum¬ 
mit  into  some  of  the  morning  clouds.  My 
notice  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  team  of 
young  wild  ducks,  who  came  stealing  round 
the  point  of  flags.  I  retired  a  little,  unob¬ 
served  by  them  ;  a  bush  befriended  me ;  I 
watched  them,  when  to  my  horror,  they  con¬ 
tinued,  edging  the  shore,  came  to  the  spot 
where  the  blood  was,  and  every  one  of  them 
most  greedily  eat  it  up.  Hitherto  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  nothing  but  a  towm  duck  would  gobble 
up  all  the  nastiness  it  met  with.  I  returned 
to  the  house,  was  told  the  rising  bell  had  not 
yet  rung,  so  I  continued  my  walk.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  a  most  extensive  range  of 
oak  copse  wood  runs  on  an  inclined  plain,  to 
the  right  and  left ;  in  this  some  walks  were  cut, 
runningover  by  means  of  little  rustic  bridges, 
some  sweetly  pretty  glens.  I  had  walked  for 
half  an  hour,  and  passed  two  or  three  of  these, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  a  slight  rust¬ 
ling  in  the  wood;  I  crouched  into  the  cover. 
A  beautiful  roe  buck  jumped  into  the  path, 
about  twelve  yards  up  wind  of  me  ;  he  stood 
still  for  some  seconds,  advanced  for  some 
steps,  gave  a  kind  of  snort,  and  bounded  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment  into  the  copse ;  I  waited 
for  some  time,  thinking  it  likely  some  others 
might  come,  but  I  was  aroused  by  the 
bell  at  the  house.  I  had  a  distinct  view  of 
the  roebuck  ;  he  was  about  three  feet  four 
inches  high,  very  fat,  a  beautifnl  head  with 
two  small  horns,  having  two  points  on 
each.  The  horns  were  about  ten  inches  long, 
and  very  rough  ;  the  colour  was  different  to 
any  other  kind  of  deer  I  ever  saw.  On  ex¬ 
amination  I  found  the  hairs  to  be  light  brown, 
with  the  ends  tipped  with  black,  the  legs  very 
thin  and  elegant,  the  eye  large,  prominent, 
and  black.  On  the  rump  was  a  large  white 
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patch  ;  if  I  recollect  right,  the  Wappiti  deer 
has  the  same,  but  not  so  clear  a  white.  This 
animal  has  no  tail,  and  I  believe  the  only  one 
of  the  deer  tribe  without  that  appendage.  I 
have  met  with  roebuck  in  other  quarters  of 
the  world,  but  of  rather  lighter  colour,  as  the 
climate  got  warmer.  I  met  them  in  Belgium 
frequently,  in  the  forests  about  Coblentz,  to¬ 
wards  Treves,  and  in  Spain.  Its  motions  are 
particularly  easy,  and  graceful.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  to  the  house  I  found  every  one  up, 
breakfast  was  only  waiting  for  me.  I  related 
my  adventure  with  the  roebuck  ;  every  thing 
was  forgotten  in  the  one  great  object  my  host 
had  on  the  very  first  mention  of  it  promised 
me — a  day’s  roebuck  shooting.  I  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  thought.  We  had  hardly 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  when  the  servant  came 
in,  bearing  a  large  and  heavy,  apparently,  dish. 
On  taking  the  cover  off,  appeared  the  fish  I 
had  seen  so  mangled  in  the  morning.  I  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Oh  !  I  am  certain  I  saw  that  fish 
caught.  “You  must  have  been  up  early  in¬ 
deed,  if  you  did.'’  Oh,  how  I  congratulated 
myself.  I  had  forgotten  the  fish  in  the  all- 
absorbing  roebuck,  or  I  should  have  been  sure 
to  have  mentioned  and  described  the  cutting 
its  sides,  with  the  feelings  I  had  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  But  as  it  now  appeared  as  a  broiled 
salmon  of  101b  weight,  I  did  not  scruple  to 
take  some,  and  certainly,  it  was  the  finest 
lish  I  ever  ate.  My  host  told  me  they  were 
crimped  to  preserve  the  flavour  which  would 
otherwise  deteriorate  every  minute  ;  and  as, 
after  all,  it  was  bleeding  the  fish  to  death  on 
the  fastest  plan,  I  could  see  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  in  killing  a  sheep.  Invitations 
were  sent  out  for  a  roebuck  shooting  party, 
which  was  to  take  place  next  day.  After  that 
we  took  the  dogs  to  the  moors,  to  see  if  they 
were  steady.  Here  were  five  brace  of  coal 
black  setter  dogs,  my  host  having  an  aver.- 
sion  to  bitches ;  as  he  says,  they  are  always  at 
heat  when  wanted.  I  asked  him  how  he  ma¬ 
naged  to  get  dogs  apparently  of  the  same 
breed.  A  riddle  when  answered,  appears 
very  easy  ;  so  w'as  this.  He  sent  every  year 
up  into  the  North  some  men  to  a  sheep  fair  ; 
he  had  a  cousin  who  has  a  large  kennel ;  he 
sends  him  by  these  men  two  or  three  pups : 
his  keeper  rears  and  breaks  them  in.  We 
found  quantities  of  grouse,  not  the  least  wild 
and  very  strong,  so  we  looked  forward  to  fine 
sport.  Coming  home,  two  dogs  set  close  to¬ 
gether,  but  opposite  to  one  another.  My  friend 
said,  that  is  a  black  poult.  I  was  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  one :  he  saw  it  in  a  bit  of  heather 
and  caught  it ;  it  was  not  what  I  expected  to 
see,  it  was  all  brown.  Although  a  cock,  it 
had  not  cemmenced  to  moult  yet. 

The  day  at  last  arrived  on  which  'we  were  to 
commence  operations  against  the  roe  bucks  ; 
powder  and  B.B.  shot  were  called  for,  and 
produced  in  gluttonous  quantities  ;  w  e  talked 
a  good  deal  of  our  double-barrelled  guns 
being  too  small.  The  Laird,  for  so  we  must 
call  him  on  his  own  ground  according  to  the 
Scotch  custom,  showed  us  his  double-barrel 


he  intended  to  shoot  with  ;  we  young  Lairds 
went  to  try  our  chance  on  paper  ;  it  certainly 
gave  us  some  hopes,  but  I  have  long  .since 
found  that  shooting  at  paper  and  shooting  at 
a  bird  or  animal,  making  the  best  of  its 
way  from  you,  are  very  different  things. 
Some  of  the  party  had  brought  dogs,  retrie¬ 
vers,  and  wanted  to  take  them  out  shooting, 
but  the  Laird  was  very  positive  ;  he  had  a 
brace  of  old  southern  hounds,  who  were 
infallible  if  any  were  badly  wounded  during 
the  day  ;  they  would  find  them  out  when  the 
shooting  was  all  over.  This  I  laughed  at  in 
my  sleeve  certainly.  The  wind  was  strong  from 
the  southward  and  eastward,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  five  miles  down  wind  to  com¬ 
mence  shooting  ;  for  my  part  I  do  not  like 
that  ;  it  takes  oft’  the  edge  of  one’s  zeal,  and 
then  if  there  is  no  sport,  at  first,  it  makes  the 
young  sportsman  careless.  At  the  corner  of 
a  road  we  found  about  fifteen  gillies  (An- 
glice)  beaters  ;  we  took  our  stations,  and  the 
gillies  went  in  making  no  noise  but  just  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  wood,  lest  the  deer  might  take 
fright.  I  was  stationed  at  a  corner,  but  shortly 
began  to  think,  at  all  events,  I  knew  w^heie  I 
could  use  my  gun  best ;  shortly  I  heard  mark 
roe  ;  keeping  a  good  look  out  I  saw,  at  about 
one  hundred  yards  off,  five  deer  coming  out 
of  the  very  corner,  and  going  up  the  hill  over 
the  moor  right  away  ;  I  was  chaffed  a  good 
deal  about  not  seeing  them,  for  I  did  not  like 
to  acknow  ledge  my  rudeness  to  my  host  in 
saying  I  had  shifted  my  place.  But  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  where  I  was  placed  the  next 
time.  I  was  placed  outside,  or  the  middle  of 
the  side  of  a  cover,  ordered  to  keep  my  back 
close  against  the  wall,  and  shoot  from  the 
cover;  just  as  I  was  being  called  away  a  fine 
buck  jurnpt  out  to  my  right;  1  was  lookings  to 
the  left  at  the  moment ;  he  got  some  distance 
from  the  cover  before  I  saw  him,  and  then  by 
the  time  I  got  a  level  at  him  he  was  too  far ; 
we  had  orders  not  to  wound,  if  possible,  so 
I  did  not  fire ;  two  shots  had  been  fired  by 
two  other  young  fellows,  but  no  bag.  I  felt 
secretly  delighted  at  this,  and  determined  to 
bag  the  first  yet.  The  next  wood  we  took 
our  stations  in,  shortly  I  heard,  mark 
roe  !  I  crouched  into  some  fern,  heard  a 
rustling  noise,  raised  myself,  and  saw  a  fine 
buck  within  fifteen  yards  of  me;  I  did  not 
forget  the  Laird’s  injunctions  to  hit  them  on 
the  shoulders  :  pulled  the  trigger — bang — up 
the  roe  bounded  at  least  six  feet,  and  fell  life¬ 
less  ;  I  left  him  where  he  was,  and,  loading 
as  quick  as  possible,  crouched  in  the  fern ;  in 
a  few  minutes  a  splendid  black  cock  ran 
along  a  {)ath  close  by  me.  What  a  magnifi- 
cient  bird  it  is  !  What  a  beautiful  tail  !  I 
only  wish  it  had  been  the  season  !  I  was 
aroused  in  my  admiration  by  a  doe  and  a  fawn 
which  came  trotting  by ;  I  covered  each  just  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  level  ;  could  not  have 
the  heart  to  shoot  either,  but  got  abused  for  my 
tenderness  ;  hovvever,  I  did  not  intend  shoot¬ 
ing  them,  however  great  the  chances  were. 
The  buck  was  cut  up  with  some  little  cere- 
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naony,  which  I  found  was  to  get  ha.lf-a-guinea 
out  of  me,  as  my  first  buck :  I  did  not  disap¬ 
point  them.  On  going  to  another  cover,  mark 
roe  was  heard,  a  shot,  and  mark!  mark!  I  saw 
at  some  distance  a  doe  and  a  fawn  ;  the  doe 
I  thought  looked  wounded,  but  it  faced  the 
moor  ;  I  watched  it,  and  on  sinking  the  hill, 
ray  belief  was  confirmed  ;  everbody  said  not, 
but  thatthe  doe  had  been  shot  at  was  admitted. 
I  determined  to  try  the  hounds  after  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  over.  We  went  on  beating  covers 
after  covers,  and  the  party  killed  two  bucks, 
both  mine,  three  does,  and  one  fawn.  I  kept 
to  my  determination  of  not  shooting  the  does. 
On  examining  the  does  they  were  wretchedly 
thin,  of  course,  while  suckling;  the  fawn 
was  very  nice  and  fat.  After  we  had  done, 
one  of  the  gillies  was  sent  after  the  hounds  • 
they  were  put  on  the  scent ;  picked  it  off 
up  the  hill  across  a  large  moor  to  a  small 
clump  of  Scotch  firs :  here  we  found  the  doe 
dead,  and  the  fawn  had  evidently  been 
trying  to  suck  the  dam  ;  we  dragged  it  across 
the  moor,  the  fawn  following  it,  oftentimes  at 
thirty  yards ;  we  did  not  drive  it  away,  be¬ 
cause  we  thought  it  would  have  more  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  woods  at  home.  I  was  quite  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  hounds ;  they  were  ridicu¬ 
lously  slow,  but  such  heads,  almost  out  of 
proportion  ;  so  large,  with  a  well-defined 
nose,  running  straight  and  flat  on  the  top 
from  the  eyes  to  the  point  of  the  nose,  which 
was  very  moist.  The  hounds  never  wanted  to 
go  after  the  fawn  ;  in  short,  took  no  notice 
of  it.  I  must  confess  I  thought  the  killing 
the  does  very  cruel,  and  no  sport ;  they  seldom 
went  out  of  a  trot ;  but  the  buck  came  like 
lightning :  the  does  were  eventually  given  to 
the  dogs  ;  one  of  the  bucks,  I  was  told  by  the 
keeper  who  skinned  it,  had  a  ball  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  just  under  the  right  horn  ; 
he  said  there  was  a  dent  in  the  skull,  and  a 
good  deal  of  tough  substance  round  it ;  he 
showed  the  ball,  but  the  buck  had  been  cut 
in  half,  and  the  half  with  the  head  had  been 
sent  to  a  neighbour  ;  I  went  down  to  him  to 
get  the  head,  but  it  all  had  been  sent  as  a 
present  to  a  friend  at  Glasgow,  so  there  I  left 
it,  and  am  content  to  relate  the  story,  wdth- 
out  any  other  proof  than  the  keeper’s  word 
and  the  ball ;  the  buck  was  the  best  of  the  two 
by  far. 

For  some  time  after  tliis  we  had  nothing 
but  roe  deer  soup,  side  dishes,  haunches,  and 
roe  deer’s  feet  jelly,  which  was  the  nicest  of 
all.  I  saw  several  foxes,  and  w  as  asked  to 
kill  them;  so  I  would  have  done  with  pleasure 
with  hounds,  but  not  with  a  gun.  But  I  only 
wished  I  could  make  them  start  for  England. 


A  Horse  and  a  Gaeloway. — The  famous  Di*. 
Galloway,  so  remarkable  for  his  surprising-  cures  in 
the  veterinary  line,  passing-  along  the  street,  a  young- 
man  called  after  him,  “  Dr.  Horse!  Dr.  Horse  !”  at 
which  the  doctor  turned  round,  and  said,  “  Is  it  me 
you  w-ant  ?  my  name  is  Galloway,  and  not  Horse. 
“Why,  (replied  the  wag)  what  difference  is  there 
between  a  horse  and  a  galloway  ? 


A  CHAPTER  ON  SHARKING. 

WHEREIN  THE  AUTHOR  SETS  FORTH  HOW  HE  WENT  FASTER 
AND  FURTHER  THAN  HE  ANTICIPATED,  AND  RETURNED 
SAFELY,  NOTWITHSTANDING. 


Of  all  the  bright  sands  in  Time’s  changing  kaleido¬ 
scope,  the  brightest  are  those  which  mark  the  school¬ 
boy’s  vacation.  These  are  your  true  diamonds,  evane¬ 
scent  indeed,  yet  rife  with  the  light  of  joyousness ;  and 
when  they  have  passed  away  for  ever,  the  memory  of 
their  loveliness  lingers  like  a  heavenly  twilight  upon 
the  mind,  gilding  the  obscurations  of  after  years, 
and  fading-  at  last  only  with  our  sublunary  being. 
These  are  the  golden  sands,  to  which  in  the  school¬ 
boy’s  valuation,  the  treasures  of  Ophir  are  as  the 
dust  of  the  balance.  How  doth  he  gloat  upon  their 
pleasant  sheen,  as  it  gleams  out  from  the  nebulous 
horoscope  1  How  doth  his  full  heart  sink  within  him, 
as  he  surveys  the  mass  of  leaden  and  drossy  moments 
which  must  be  numbered  ere  the  transit  of  these 
brighter  hours  I  How  impatiently  doth  he  chide 
their  lingering  fall,  which  realize  to  his  ‘hope  defer¬ 
red’  the  chronicling  of  an  eternity! — With  what  an 
*  itching  palm’  doth  he  long  to  shake  the  sluggish 
glass,  and  hasten  the  snail-paced  advent  ofhis  eman¬ 
cipation  !  And  when  at  last  the  aurea  ostas  has  dawned 
upon  his  expectancy,  how  sparkle  his  champaigne 
spirits,  as  he  springs  away,  exultingly,  as  an  uncaged 
bird,  from  the  task  and  the  task-master  of  his 
cloistered  youth  !  Dust  shall  gather  for  a  season 
upon  his  forsaken  tome — the  spider  shall  hang  his 
deserted  chamber  with  her  filmy  tapestry — the  voice 
of  the  cricket  shall  echo  mournfully  from  the  cheerless 
hearth — and  loneliness  inhabit  the  haunts  of  the 
departed.  Farewell,  unerring  Euclid  !  Far  different 
lines  -and  angles  are  now  traced  by  thy  unwilling 
disciple — not  on  the  dog-eared  margent,  nor  on  the 
dinted  black-board — but  on  the  sunny  waters  of 
brook  or  bay,  where  he  muses  pleasantly  by  mossy 
rock  or  green-wood  tree,  or  heaves  passively  to  the 
gentle  motion  of  the  rocking  skiff.  His  tangent  now 
is  the  lightsome  bamboo,  his  sink  the  buoyant  dobber, 
that  taketh  the  guage  of  bite  or  nibble.  Farewell, 
M?eonian  bard,  and  Mantuan,  fare-thee-well !  Your 
worshipper  now  woos  fairer  Helens  and  Lavinias 
than  those  embalmed  in  your  gorgeous  cerements. 
Farewell,  star-scaling  Newton!  With  thy  reluctant 
votary,  other  orbs  with  their  softer  attractions  are  in 
the  ascendant,  which  perchance  were  never  recked 
of  in  thy  baccalaureate  philosophy.  The  levity  of 
vacation  doth  wag  the  head  at  thy  sublimer  gravity. 
Vacation  ! — charm  of  all  charms  the  thief!  Sweet 
poesie  of  time  ! — word  from  some  blessed  sphere  to 
care  unknown  !  Vacation  ! — bright  cynosure  of  boy¬ 
hood’s  laughing  eye  and  El  Dorado  of  its  eager  hopes 
— the  Mecca  of  its  pilgrim  dreams — the  term  time 
theme  of  every  truant  thought — the  synonym  of  all 
it  prizes  most,  unbounded  freedom  and  unfettered 
mirth  ! 

But  to  my  story,  which,  however  piscatory,  is 
nevertheless  substantially  true,  and  well  worthy  a 
better  narrator. 

It  was  during  the  last  vacation  of  my  third  college 
year,  that  I  found  myself  resuscictating  at  the  pater¬ 
nal  residence  of  my  chum  and  class-mate  Ned  Ashton, 
We  were  accustomed  to  spend  these  delightful  holi¬ 
days  alternately  at  our  respective  homes.  Though 
Ned  was  several  years  my  senior,  there  existed  the 
closest  intimacy  between  us  ;  and  as  we  were  always 
as  insepai-able  -as  substance  and  its  ‘  contiguity  of 
shade’  we  had  acquired  the  appropriate  soubriquet  of 
the  Siamese.  But  aside  from  our  diurnal  companion¬ 
ship,  we  were  far  from  being  counterparts,  since 
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Ned  was  six-feet-two  without  stretching,  while  I 
could  hardly  raise  a  perpendicular  of  five-feet-four, 
with  a  tall-crowned  hat,  and  a  tiptoe  to  boot.  Like 
the  antithesis  in  the  old  epigram, 

“  He  looked  just  like  a  mile  in  length, 

And  I  just  like  a  mile  stone.” 

Nor  did  we  differ  more  in  altitude,  than  in  person 
and  complexion.  I  was  ruddy,  and  of  a  delicate 
chubbiness  ;  he  bronzed  and  sallow,  and  exceeding- 
thin  and  spare  withal.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
ghostly  exility  of  figure,  in  all  the  athletic  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium,  in  which,  by-the-by,  he  engaged 
with  the  keen  hilarity  of  boyhood,  he  had  no  equal. 
His  feats  of  strength  and  agility  were  alike  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  us  all ;  and  yet  they  never 
seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort,  or  awaken  in  him  one 
feeling  of  conscious  superiority.  I  remember  one 
day,  when  we  were  all  on  the  gymnasium,  that  a 
st-dlwart  sophomore  from  Ohio,  by  a  powerful  effort, 
overleapt  the  hitherto  unattained  mark  which  Ned  had 
made  two  years  before.  His  fellows  immediately 
set  up  a  boisterous  shout  in  glorification  of  their 
classmate’s  triumph.  Ned  had  been  ill  for  several 
days,  and  we  were  standing  aside  from  tbe  melee, 
quietly  enjoying  the  merriment  of  the  various  groups 
around  us.  I  looked  at  him  despairingly  as  the  cry 
of  “  Ohio  against  the  world  !”  broke  from  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  successful  Buckeye.  “  Twas  a  gallant 
leap,”  observed  Ned,  gathering  up  the  long  skirts 
of  his  slender  doublet,  and  fetching  three  strides  to 
the  “  salient  point,”  he  bounded  like  a  stag  a  full 
yard  beyond  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  rival. 

“You’ve  been  barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  this 
time,”  cried  the  good-natured  Ohioan  to  his  silent 
and  crest-fallen  applauders,  “  and  till  some  one  of  us 
gets  his  foot-handles  strung  with  the  thews  of  a  pan¬ 
ther,  I  guess  we’d  best  let  old  Connecticut  chalk  for 
us.  I  suspicion  he’s  one  of  that  bounding  brother¬ 
hood,  who,  the  Indians  say,  leaped  over  the  Wabash 
andMississippi  as  easily  as  a  greyhound  clears  a  log- 
fence. 

But  to  return.  Ned  and  I  were  vacating  as  I  have 
said,  at  his  father’s  charming  residence,  situated  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  which  look  out  upon 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  We  had  been  confined  to  the  house  for 
several  days  by  the  “  equinoctial  storm,”  during 
whose  tempestuous  and  protracted  transit  we  had 
overhauled  our  fishing  appliances  and  rifles,  and  in¬ 
deed  set  in  order  all  the  appurtenances  of  our  other 
out-door  amusements.  This  done,  we  sat  down  per¬ 
force,  and  waited  the  pleasure  of  the  boisterous  ele¬ 
ments  to  release  us  from  our  impatient  durance.  For 
the  equinimity  we  displayed  on  this  occasion,  si¬ 
lence  were  the  safest  eulogy.  W e  were  enfranchised 
at  last,  however,  and  by  one  of  the  loveliest  morn¬ 
ings  that  ever  dispelled  the  twofold  dreariness  of 
night  and  storm.  As  the  sun  wheeled  up  from  be¬ 
hind  the  low  woodlands  of  Hhode-Island,  he  seemed 
to  rejoice  that  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  whole  ho¬ 
rizon  to  obstruct  the  full  tide  of  his  glorious  efful¬ 
gence.  The  air  was  like  a  liquid  and  impalpable 
chrystal,  bright  and  clear  as  empyreal  ether.  So 
perfect  was  its  translucency,  that  the  remotest  ob¬ 
jects  within  the  scope  of  vision,  showed  to  the  eye  in 
all  the  distinctness  of  comparative  proximity.  The 
rocky  outline  of  the  neighbouring  islands  and  pro¬ 
montories  seemed  to  have  been  chisseled  but  yester¬ 
day,  so  sharply  were  their  rough  features  defined ; 
while  the  tall  light-house  on  Montank,  far  away 
across  the  sound,  towered  up  against  the  clear  sky 
as  distinctly  as  at  a  league’s  distance.  This  singular 
aeri-al  transparancy  seems  peculiar  to  the  first  few 


weeks  of  our  autumnal  season — soon  to  be  contrasted 
with  that  equally  beautiful  phenomenon,  the  mellow, 
dreamy,  ethereal  haziness,  which  characterises  the 
period  of  our  Indian  summer. 

The  atmosphere  was  not  only  thus  clear  and  efful¬ 
gent,  but  calm  and  bland  as  the  breath  of  a  slumber¬ 
ing  angel.  Not  a  breeze  was  on  the  wing,  and  the 
sphered  rain-drops  lay  stirlessly  in  the  cups  of  the 
pale  flowers  of  autumn,  waiting  the  warmer  kisses 
of  the  sun  to  exhale  their  radiant  incense.  A  few 
frosts  had  already  fallen  upon  the  foliage,  and  their 
subtle  alchemy  had  converted  the  uniform  verdure  of 
summer  into  innumerable  bright  tints,  which  clothed 
the  whole  landscape  as  with  the  vesture  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  rainbows.  Every  tree,  and  bush,  and  herb, 
seemed  arrayed  as  if  for  a  gorgeous  masquerade — 
some  in  rodes  of  richest  crimson,  others  in  garniture 
of  regal  scarlet,  but  most  in  draperies  of  varying 
gold.  Nor  was  the  charm  of  music  wanting  to  the 
complete  scene.  Many  a  familiar  bird  still  lingered 
amid  the  haunts  of  its  summer  joyousness,  and 
poured  out  its  plaintive  matins  in  that  soft  and  me¬ 
lancholy  tone  which  affection  warbles  ‘  home,  sweet 
home,’  when  passing  from  its  portal  forever.  The 
ocean,  too,  seemed  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  tran¬ 
quility  which  brooded  over  earth  and  air.  It  exhi¬ 
bited  far  less  commotion  than  is  usual  after  the  equi¬ 
noctial  tempest. — The  wind,  indeed,  had  lulled  early 
the  preceding  night,  and  when  morning  dawned,  the 
tired  billows  were  slowly  sinking  to  repose.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  was  a  scene  to  steal  into  a  susceptible 
heart,  soothing  its  troubled  emotions  like  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  sweet  opiate — a  scene  to  make  one  in  love 
with  the  beauty  of  external  nature,  and  grateful  that 
his  lot  was  cast  in  so  pleasant  a  province  of  this 
breathing  universe. 

After  breakfast,  Ned  proposed  that  we  should  go 
en  a  fishing  excursion  among  the  nearest  islands. 

We’ll  take  the  rifles  along,”  said  he,  “  so  if  Nep¬ 
tune  prove  unpropitious,  we  may  try  what  feathered 
favours  Jupiter  shall  vouchsafe  us.  Old  Hal  shall 
be  our  coxswain,  and  when  we  grow  weary,  we’ll 
get  him  to  spin  us  a  yarn  or  two  by  way  of  merry¬ 
making  :  his  oceanic  memory  is  a  perfect  spicery  to 
the  palate  of  an  uninitiated  terrene.” 

Hal  had  been  a  sailor  from  early  boyhood  ;  had 
visited  every  clime,  almost  every  port,  between  the 
poles  ;  till  at  length,  worn  down  by  age,  rendered 
premature  by  the  hardships  and  jovial  imprudences 
incident  to  his  perilous  avocation,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  find  employment  as  a  seaman,  his  desolate 
situation  had  excited  the  ready  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Ashton,  who  benevolently  gave  the  old  weather-bea¬ 
ten  cosmopolite  a  home  and  quiet  haven  beneath  his 
hospitable  roof.  Here  he  promptly  evinced  his  gra¬ 
titude  in  the  performance  of  numerous  little  house¬ 
hold  offices  within  the  easy  exercise  of  his  shattered 
powers.  He  was  never  so  happy,  however,  as  when 
abroad  upon  the  billows,  which  had  been  to  him  as 
boon  companions  from  his  earliest  years.  In  one  of 
his  excursions,  upon  the  sound  with  Ned,  they  had 
picked  up  a  beautiful  boat,  which  had  evidently 
been  made  by  a  master  workman,  for  some  wealthy 
amateur  in  aquatic  amusements.  It  was  a  fairy  craft, 
gracefully  modelled,  exquisitely  finished,  and  of 
such  airy  lightness  withal,  that  it  seemed  to  spring 
away,  at  the  impulse  of  wind  or  oar,  with  the  fleet¬ 
ness  of  a  startled  deer.  Ned  had  happily  yclept  it 
the  “  Procellaria,’’  after  that  swift-winged  aud  ad¬ 
venturous  bird,  whose  “  home  is  on  the  deep” — 
whose  delight,  the  wildest  commotion  of  the  elements. 
This  was  Hal’s  hobby — bis  home — his  cynosure — 
“  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts.”  If  his 
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services  were  required  at  the  house,  there  was  no 
mistaking  his  whereabout ;  for  all  knew  that  Hal  and 
the  Procellaria,  like  Chang  and  Eng,  were  sure  to  be 
found  in  a  fraternal  proximity. 

Our  arrangements  having  been  completed,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  beach,  where  we  discovered  old  Hal 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  boat,  with  a  fine  stock  of 
bait,  a  viaticum  of  substantial  refreshments,  adapted 
to  a  protracted  voyage  round  Cape  Cod. 

“  What  have  we  here,  commodore'?”  cried  Ned, 
as  he  leaped  over  the  gunwale,  and  plumped  upon  a 
prodigious  coil  of  rope. 

‘‘  Nothing  but  a  queer  kind  of  grappling  iron,  and 
a  bit  of  spun-yarn  to  keep  it  from  losing  overboard 
in  a  squall,’’  replied  the  good-natured  tar,  with  more 
than  his  usual  animation.  “  D’ye  see.  Sir,  when  I 
was  down  to  the  borough  this  morning,  I  heard  say 
there  was  a  grampus  or  so  in  the  offing,  and  thinking 
you’d  like  to  see  how  w^e  do  things  off  Greenland, 
I  borrowed  a  harpoon  for  the  ’casion,  and  have 
rigged  her  as  crank  as  a  Nantucketer.” 

“  Good  !”  shouted  Ned  boisterously,  good  !  my 
brave  Palinure  ;  and  if  you’ll  just  harness  our  craft 
to  such  a  courser,  and  give  us  a  morning’s  airing 
upon  the  sound,  you  shall  be  sole  owner  and  captain 
of  the  Procellaria,  forever,  and  a  day  after.  Give  us 
the  oars,  and  let’s  away.” 

“  No,  no,  Mr.  Nedward,”  returned  Hal,  anagram- 
matically,  “  I  must  take  the  oars  myself,  for  that 
blamed  line  gale  has  kept  me  in  bilboes  such  a  dog’s 
age,  that  I  long  to  try  how’t  it  will  feel  to  wing  the 
little  petrel  again.  You  take  the  helm,  and  let  your 
shipmate  stow  himself  away  there  in  the  bows  so’s 
to  keep  her  trim,  and  if  old  Hal  don’t  show  a  sea- 
serpent’s  wake,  blame  me  !  Cast  off  then  and  give  me 
room  to  set  my  nets” — and  he  bowed  his  sinewy  and 
still  vigorous  frame  to  the  oar,  the  little  bark  sprang 
away  as  if  by  instinct  with  our  own  buoyant  spirits. 

We  were  soon  off  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Fisher’s  Island.  Around  us  stretched  the  beau¬ 
tiful  bay  of  Stonington,  formed  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  rocky  peninsular  of  that  ancient  and  chi¬ 
valrous  borough  and  on  the  other  by  the  low, 
sandy  cape  at  the  south-western  verge  of  Rhode- 
Island.  It  was  flood-tide,  and  as  the  calm  still  con¬ 
tinued,  the  expanse  over  which  we  were  gliding 
seemed  a  plain  of  molten  silver,  bright,  smooth,  and 
motionless,  save  at  the  mighty  lift  of  the  ground- 
swell,  whose  solemn  pulsations  heaved  beneath  us, 
at  regular  intervals,  like  the  heart  of  a  slumbering 
giant.  Now  and  then  the  burnished  surface  was 
broken  by  the  dark  form  of  the  unwieldy  porpoise,  as 
he  rose  to  view  and  disappeared,  with  a  sluggish 
somerset,  from  “the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day.”  Flocks  of  black  ducks  floated  idly  upon  the 
sunny  waters  ;  multitudes  of  white  gulls  careered  in 
graceful  evolutions  above,  while  high  in  mid-air  an 
occasional  osprey  might  be  seen,  hovering  for  a 
moment  on  poised  wdngs,  then  plunging  like  a  bolt 
sheer  into  the  silent  depths,  in  pursuit  of  its  scaly 
prey.  Here  and  there  a  becalmed  smack  lay  basking 
in  the  golden  light,  with  all  its  white  sails  glassed 
in  the  liquid  mirror  beneath,  while  the  jovial  song 
and  the  merry  jest  came  ringing  across  ihie  bay  from 
its  winding  shores,  where  groups  of  hardy  fishermen 
were  preparing  for  their  exciting  toil. 

As  the  young  leviathan  we  were  seeking  was  no 
where  to  be  seen,  we  concluded  to  pay  our  less  am¬ 
bitious  addresses  to  his  smaller  brethren  of  the  deep, 
and  having  cast  anchor  accordingly,  we  commenced 
operations  on  the  porgies,  black-fish,  flounders,  et  id 
genus  of  small  fry.  VV'^e  had  not  fished  long, 
however,  before  I  cried  out  that  my  line  was  en¬ 
tangled  at  the  bottom,  and  couldn’t  be  extricated. 


“Ha!  ha!  Davy  Jones  has  got  hold  the  eend  on’t, 
then,”  laughed  Hal,  “  or  else  you’ve  snubbed  a 
turkle  ;  for  the  devil  of  a  rock  is  there  in  a  hundred 
fathom  of  us  to  make  fast  to.  Let  me  take  an  observa¬ 
tion  in  that  quarter,  Mr.  Landon  and  taking  the 
line,  he  hauled  it  taut  over  his  fore-finger,  and  then 
scanned  it  for  a  few  seconds  with  all  the  grave  tan¬ 
gibility  with  which  the  physician  feels  the  pulse  of 
his  patient.  “Jest  as  I  guessed,”  continued  the  old 
piscator,  with  a  knowing  chuckle,  cautiously,  and 
with  no  little  exertion  drawing  in  foot  by  foot  the 
stretched  and  quivering  line;  “jest  as  I  guessed, 
my  hearties  ;  if  there  isn’t  life  at  both  eends  of  this 
e’re  yarn,  then  I’m  ,as  dead  as  a  smoked  herring.” 
As  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  his  unknown  anta¬ 
gonist  rose  to  view — an  enormous  skate-fish,  almost 
equalling  in  circumference  an  ordinary  coach-wheel. 
It  would  seem  that  I  had  accidentally  fastened  the 
hook  into  one  of  his  lateral,  but  like  extremities,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  raising  him  to  the  surface  hori¬ 
zontally,  or  in  plain  palaver,  flatwise. 

“  Hail,  prince  of  Neptune  ! — Thane  of  anglers  ! — 
king !”  cried  Ned,  with  a  bow  of  humorous  obeisance 
toward  me;  “henceforth,  let  worthy  Ike  Walton 
hide  his  diminished  head  in  thy  august  presence,” 
he  continued,  glancing  at  the  unquiet  monster  that 
lay  floundering  and  splashing  before  us. 

“What  shall  we  do  with  our  unwieldy  game?” 
inquired  I :  “  we  can’t  get  him  into  the  boat  without 
capsizing  her.” 

“  Up  anchor,  aud  let’s  tow  him  ashore ;  ’twill  be  a 
rare  sight  to  the  uninitiated — monstrum  harrendum, 
informe  ingens,  mirabile  visu.” 

We  had  scarcely  re-shipped  the  little  kedge,  before 
we  discovered,  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong,  the  dark 
fin  of  some  gigantic  fish,  cleaving  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  bay  directly  towards  us. 

“  Shark  !  a  white  shark,  by  the  gods  !”  exclaimed 
Hal,  with  startling  emphasis  on  the  first  word,  as  he 
seized  the  harpoon,  and  planted  himself  firmly  for 
the  anticipated  emergency. 

“  Haul  in  that  lubberly  skate  nearer,  Mr.  Landon 
— nearer  yet — there,  that’ll  do :  ’vast  now,  and  belay.” 

To  me  it  was  a  moment  of  fearful  emergency ;  for 
a  fisherman  had  recently  been  attacked  in  his  boat 
and  devoured  by  one  of  these  rapacious  anthropo¬ 
phagi :  but  to  my  companions — judging  from  their 
animated  countenances — the  opening  scene  was  one 
of  intense  and  gratifying  interest.  There  they  both 
stood,  braced  and  motionless  as  statues;  the  old 
harpooner,  with  his  brawny  and  bared  right  arm 
thrown  back,  poising  the  barbed  and  terrible  missile 
clutched  in  his  familiar  grasp ;  while  Ned’s  gaunt 
figure  leaned  over  his  left  shoulder,  his  long  rifle 
outstretched  at  arm’s  length,  and  his  dark  eye  glanc¬ 
ing  like  a  diamond  along  the  burnished  tube.  On 
swept  the  greedy  monster,  as  with  the  speed  of 
wings  ;  but  when  within  a  few  yards  of  his  flouncing 
prey,  he  warily  veered  from  his  direct  course,  and 
spun  several  times  round  our  motionless  boat,  as  if 
reconnoitering  its  dangerous  propinquity.  At  length, 
his  insatiate  voracity  triumphed  over  his  wiser  cau¬ 
tion,  and  darting  like  an  arrow  upon  his  helpless 
victim,  with  one  clasp  of  his  shear-like  jaws  he  lite- 
rall}  cut  out  a  huge  segment  of  its  living  circum¬ 
ference.  He  had  evidently  reached  some  vital  organ  ; 
for,  after  a  brief  yet  violent  struggle,  the  mangled 
carcase  floated  stirlessly  upon  the  bubbling  and  in¬ 
carnadined  waters.  So  sudden  w'as  the  creature’s 
attack,  and  so  immediate  his  recoil,  while  craunching 
his  first  gory  mouthful,  that  no  opportunity  was  of¬ 
fered  for  closing  with  him  to  advantage.  Again  he 
swept  round  us  in  a  narrow  circle — I  could  have 
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almost  leaped  upon  his  back  from  the  boat — and  as 
he  hung  upon  the  bite  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  gloat 
on  his  tempting  feast,  a  large  portion  of  his  huge 
body  lay  fairly  exposed  above  the  rippling  surface. 

“  Philip’s  right  eye!”  shouted  Ned,  as  he  lodged 
a  ball  obliquely  in  the  small  fierce  orb  of  the  rapa¬ 
cious  animal. 

“Fair  play,  and  no  gouging,  my  hearties,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  old  whaleman,  with  a  most  grotesque 
grin  of  exultation,  as  his  whizzing  shaft  was  buried 
to  the  shank  in  the  thick  muscles  of  his  terrible  vic¬ 
tim.  “  I  rather  guess,”  chuckled  he,  “  we  shall  be 
pretty  consid’able  near  cronies  for  one  cruise  at 
least :  you’ll  tow  us  into  the  oflSng,  any  how,  ’fore 
we  part  convoy,  my  larkin.” 

“  And  up  Salt  River,  perhaps,”  interrupted  Ned, 
with  ominous  jocularity. 

The  instant  he  was  struck  by  his  daring  assailants, 
the  maddened  leviathan  threw  his  whole  length  clear 
of  the  water,  and  falling  with  a  frightful  splash  back 
into  his  native  element,  he  shot  away  across  the 
sound  with  an  appalling  velocity.  1  shall  never 
forget  the  shuddering  hiss  of  the  coiled  line,  as  it  was 
running  out  over  the  smoking  gunwale  of  the  little 
boat,  which  trembled  the  while  like  a  living  nerve, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  peril  momently  awaiting  her. 

“  Give  way,  for  God’s  sake  1  ”  cried  the  excited 
harpooner,  tossing  an  oar  to  Ned,  and  plying  the  other 
with  might  and  main,  “  give  way  ! — pull  for  dear 
life,  my  hearty  I  We  must  get  headway  on  the 
petrel,  or  when  that  ’ere  coil  brings  up,  ’twill  take 
the  bow  out  of  her  — ay  her  very  eye-teeth.” 

It  was  a  fortunate  idea  of  Hal’s  ;  for  had  we  lain 
still  a  half  minute  longer,  we  should  have  been 
inevitably  swamped  at  the  first  strain  of  the  spent 
warp.  As  it  was,  I  looked  upon  a  speedy  Wbt  jacket 
as  a  most  rational  probability,  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  remigration  of  my  companions  ;  but  the 
little  bark  bowed  herself  to  the  shock  without  a  groan 
or  the  fracture  of  a  splinter,  and  darted  away  in  the 
trail  of  her  sea  charger  with  a  breathless  velocity. 

“  Aint  she  raal  bunkum  ?  ”  exclaimed  Hal,  hitching 
up  his  flabby  waistband,  and  patting  the  polished 
taffrail  with  his  sun-burnt  hand.  “  Blame  my  eyes, 
if  I  b’lieve  a  streak  o  ’  lightning  could  start  a  pin 
feather  out  o’  the  little  petrel.  Keep  her  trim,  my 
hearties ;  she  goes  it  bravely ;  and  d’ye  see,  Mr. 
Landon,  steady  the  helm  amidships,  or  the” - 

But  the  caution  came  too  late  ;  for  in  changing  my 
position  at  the  moment,  I  had  carelessly  given  the 
rudder  an  oblique  direction,  aud  the  consequent  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  inert  medium  through  which  we  were 
hurried  with  such  reckless  impetuosity,  unshipped  it 
in  an  instant. 

“  Ha,  ha,  commodore  !  your  pet  has  lost  a  tail- 
feather,”  laughed  Ned  ;  “  look  out  for  closer  pluck¬ 
ing  by-and-by,  when  we  get  into  rougher  latitudes.” 

“  The  fresh-water  !”  muttered  the  veteran,  nettled 
by  my  inadvertence,  without  seeming  to  notice  the 
joke  of  his  merry  banterer.  But  the  cloud  passed 
from  his  swart  countenance  immediately,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  his  usual 
good  nature. 

“  Don’t  she  go  it  to  a  charm  1 — wouldn’t  she  beat 
the  Flying  Dutchman  all  hollow,  my  hearties  ?” 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  headlands  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  island,  which  seemed  to  flit  behind  us  like  the 
dim  phantoms  of  a  dream. 

“  There’s  no  hempen  destiny  for  we  three,” 
observed  Ned  drily,  as  we  dashed  into  a  tumultuous 
estuary  of  Watch  Hill,  which  boiled  and  foamed  like 
a  mighty  cauldron. 


“  Ma’be  so,  and  ma’be  not  so,  responded  Hal ; 
“  but  just  keep  her  trim  now,  and  the  devil  himself 
can’t  drown  the  little  petrel,  ’cording  to  my 
s’pose-so.” 

For  myself,  I  held  my  breath  for  a  furlong,  while 
we  plunged  through  the  perilous  frith,  scattering  the 
whirling  waters  on  either  side,  and  leaving  a  dark 
wake  amidst  their  parted  foam,  like  the  track  of  a 
thunderbolt.  When  we  did  emerge  from  the  yesty 
Chary bdis  into  the  smooth  water  beyond,  it  was  like 
being  snatched  from  the  horrible  grasp  of  the  night 
mare.  I  felt  as  if  a  mountain  of  lead  had  been 
heaved  from  my  oppressed  bosom.  There’s  no  incu¬ 
bus  like  that  of  terror.  Recovering  my  voice  with 
an  effort,  and  my  courage  with  the  fear  of  shame,  I 
remarked  carelessly  that  we  had  now  sea-room  enough 
for  a  seventy-four  in  a  hurricane. 

“  Ay  verily,”  returned  Ned,  “  a  little  too  much 
of  the  undique  pontas,  if  we  chance  to  get  foundered 
in  our  ocean  hegira  !’’ 

“  What  say,  commodore — shall  we  drop  an  oar  in, 
and  check  him  a  little  7  ” 

“  Snub  a  streak  of  lightning  as  quick,  or  a  three- 
decker  in  a  white  squall !  ”  ejaculated  the  old  tar, 
as  he  sat  watching  our  passive  career,  humming  the 
rude  chorus  of  a  spirited  whale  song,  a  huge  bolus 
of  tobacco  alternating  from  cheek  to  cheek,  his  hat 
off,  and  his  long  grizzly  locks  blown  straight  out 
behind  by  the  velocity  with  which  we  thridded  the 
yielding  air  that  whistled  at  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
the  while,  like  the  wind  of  a  gusty  December  day 
through  a  lonely  key-hole. 

“  Better  wing  him — eh  7”  continued  Ned,  pointing 
to  the  fin  of  the  monster  just  peering  above  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  catching  up  my  rifle,  which  lay  within 
reach,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  a  moment  after  a 
ball  glanced  from  its  moving  target,  and  skipped 
away  beyond  upon  the  glassy  water  like  the  airy 
tread  of  an  invisible  Nereid.  It  was  evident  that 
the  shot  told,  from  the  increased  rapidity  which  im¬ 
mediately  succeeded. 

Hitherto  the  sensation  had  been  one  of  gliding,  but 
now  it  was  that  of  flying,  or  being  hurled,  rather — 
a  dizzy  consciousness  of  breathless  impetuosity,  as  if 
we  had  been  discharged,  boat  and  all,  from  the  thun¬ 
dering  crater  of  some  ordnance.  We  were  at  this 
time  half  way  from  Fisher’s  Island  to  Montank,  full 
ten  miles  from  land,  and  hurrying  directly  toward 
the  open  sea  with  the  speed  of  a  spurred  charger. 
The  outer  bay,  over  which  we  were  passing,  grew 
rougher  every  moment,  as  the  heavy  surges  rolled  in 
from  the  near  ocean,  unbroken  by  isle  or  headland, 
and  whenever  the  bow  of  the  little  pinnace  struck 
them  obliquely,  the  spray  flew  in  torrents  around  us. 
My  fictitious  courage  began  to  ebb  again,  as  fancy 
painted  the  horrors  of  that  “  sea  of  troubles”  upon 
which  we  were  so  perilously  embarked.  I  began  to 
feel  that  the  dull  and  common-place  earth  really 
possessed  attractions  for  me  just  then,  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  more  potent  than  the  dark  blue  ocean,  with 
all  its  stirring  romance.  I  thought  of  Mr.  Ashton’s 
comfortable  parlour  —  of  the  pleasant  walks  —  the 
sunny  knolls,  and  the  swarded  bowers  around  his 
charming  mansion — and  indeed  they  never  seemed 
half  so  fascinating  before.  I  would  have  given  a 
thousand  argosies  for  the  fee-simple  of  a  dry  rock. 
How  I  envied  the  rescue  of  Arion,  but  no  friendly 
dolphin  waited  on  our  jeopardy !  Out  on  the 
■“rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath’’  of  drowning 
humanity  !  The  imagination  of  it  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  was  fain  to  propose  that  we  should  free 
ourselves  at  once  from  further  abduction. 

“  This  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far,”  said  I,  im¬ 
ploringly. 
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“  So  far,  indeed,”  rejoined  Ned,  with  a  provoking 
smile,  “  that  we  shall  not  touch  terra  firma  so  soon 
as  Jonah  did,  unless  our  pilot  soon  wearies  of  this 
track,  and  puts  about  directly.” 

“  Wearies  !”  echoed  the  excited  harpooner  ;  “  why 
the  critter ’d  tow  us  clear  round  the  world  agin  wind 
and  tide  ten  knot  an  hour.  There’s  no  such  thing  as 
tuckering  out  your  raal  white  shark  :  he’s  all  bone 
and  sinners.  As  to  his  wearing  ship,  he’ll  show  no 
sich  navigation,  I  guess,  till  he  gets  into  blue  water, 
and  then  his  tack  ’ll  be  holt  downward,  like  a  loosed 
anchor.” 

“  I  think  I  can  bar  his  progress  somewhat,  before 
he  leaves  the  sound,”  replied  Ned,  as  bracing  him¬ 
self  firmly  he  plunged  an  oar  deep  into  the  recurrent 
water  •  but  the  little  shaft  was  wrenched  from  his 
powerful  grasp  in  an  instant ;  before  he  could  think 
of  its  recovery,  it  was  floating  a  hundred  yards  in 
our  wake.  “  Festivant  quos  festival  diabolus,'’  laughed 
Ned,  regaining  his  seat — “  those  go  swift  whom  the 
devil  speeds  !” 

“  Pray  take  my  advice  now,”  entreated  I,  “  and 
cut  loose  from  the  creature  immediately :  we  have 
but  one  oar  left,  and  shall  have  to  scull  all  the  way 
back  against  the  ebb  tide.” 

“  No,  no,”  cried  Hal,  “  my  mind  don’t  head  that 
way,  any  how  :  sorry  to  come  across  your  hawser. 
Mister  Landon,but  ’twould  be  too  bad,  by  a  jug-full, 
to  be  out- winded  by  a  lubberly  fish,  lose  our  harpoon 
and  warp,  and  be  laughed  at  int’  the  bargain  by  every 
yaw-hawing  land-loafer  about  the  borough.” 

”  Never  mind  that,  commodore,’’  returned  Ned, 
commisserating  my  uneasiness,  ”  never  mind  a  trifle ; 
we  shall  have  had  a  ride  Neptune  himself  might  envy, 
and,  what  will  please  you  more,  return  the  Procel- 
laria  to  port,  safe  and  sound,  saving  and  excepting 
the  said  tail-feather.” 

“  Jest  as  you  say — not’s  I  care,”  replied  Hal,  with 
an  ill-masked  assent;  “cut  away  the  grapplings, 
then,  and  let’s  go  about,  sin’  the  wind  sets  in  that 
quarter.” 

But  to  “  become  better  strangers”  with  our  sub¬ 
marine  acquaintance  was  not  so  feasible  in  the  pre¬ 
mises,  for  by  a  singular  contingency  of  ways  and 
means  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  penknife  between 
us,  and  hence  to  effect  a  solution  of  continuity,  under 
present  circumstances,  was  a  matter  for  deliberation. 
While  we  were  pondering  the  emergency,  our  ab¬ 
straction  was  roused  by  the  scream  of  “  Boat  ahoy  !” 
followed  instantaneously  by  a  hissing  and  tremendous 
outburst  of  steam,  seemingly  not  a  yard  oflf ,  and  on 
recovering  from  our  amazement,  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  sound  steam-boats,  directly  athwart  and 
within  reach  of  whose  foaming  bow  we  had  just  been 
sped  in  our  passive  and  frightful  precipitancy. 

“Thank  God!”  cried  we  all  in  one  grateful 
breath  ;  “  and  thank  the  pilot  tco,  of  that  floating 
furnace,”  continued  Hal;  “for,  hadn’t  he  battled 
his  steam  less  than  no  time,  Davy  would  ha’  had 
three  more  gulls  in  his  locker  ’fore  now.” 

We  had  scarcely  congratulated  ourselves  on  thus 
escaping  from  the  very  jaws  of  Scylla,  before  we 
found  ourselves  dashing  upon  the  brink  of  Charybdis. 
This  was  a  fleet  of  some  twenty  canoes,  thronged 
with  Montank  Indians,  of  both  sexes,  returning  from 
a  fowling  expedition  to  the  outer  shores  of  Long 
Island.  They  had  just  rounded  the  Point,  and  had 
been  lying  to  for  the  last  ten  minutes  directly  in  the 
line  of  our  course,  as  if  spell-bound  at  the  super¬ 
natural  spectacle  of  our  wizard-skiff  bearing  down 
upon  them  with  such  unwonted  impetuosity,  and 


that,  too,  without  any  visible  propulsion  of  sail  or 
oar.  Before  they  had  got  the  better  of  their  asto¬ 
nishment,  we  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  motley 
group,  and  though  our  whirlwind  sojourn  was  but 
momentary,  we  made  a  most  striking  impression 
while  it  lasted,  as  was  evident  from  the  splintering 
of  the  jostled  canoes,  the  crashing  of  their  light  pad¬ 
dles,  and  the  multitudinous  splashing  of  those  who 
leaped  overboard  in  search  of  that  safety  below  which 
was  in  such  jeopardy  above.  Some  pulled  one  way, 
some  another  ;  while  a  few,  dumbfounded  and  aghast, 
lay  perfectly  still,  and  had  their  birchen  pinnaces 
shivered  and  wrecked  on  the  spot,  as  we  swept 
onward  in  our  ruinous  career.  It  was  a  scene  for 
Chapman  in  his  happiest  mood.  The  waters  dashed, 
the  pappooses  squalled,  the  squaws  shrieked,  and  the 
old  sagamores  whooped  like  so  many  Pandemoraiuras 
at  their  uproarious  orgies.  “  Save  the  pieces,  but 
never  mind  the  splinters,  ’  roared  Hal,  as  we  raked 
the  last  canoe  from  stem  to  sterm,  and  left  her  lite¬ 
rally  a  mass  of  fragments.  And  for  the  life  of  us  we 
could  not  restrain  a  hearty  laugh,  as  we  looked  back 
upon  that  scene  of  confusion  and  dismay,  and  beheld 
those  that  had  escaped  intact  from  our  fearful  visita¬ 
tion  haul  in  their  less  fortunate  comrades  and  make 
for  shore,  as  if  Maniton  himself  were  in  their  wake. 

But  our  mirth  was  soon  darkened  by  the  clouded 
prospect  upon  which  we  were  just  entering.  Hi¬ 
therto,  we  had  had  land  in  hopeful  proximity  over 
either  bow  ;  but  now  we  were  passing  Montank,  our 
Ultima  Thule,  and  before  us  stretched  nothing  but 
the  mighty  ocean — lone,  gloomy,  vast — the  deep 
voice  of  whose  solemn  majesty  seemed  to  warn  us 
back  from  his  awful  domains.  Two  leagues  away,  over 
our  starboard  quarter,  appeared  a  solitary  ship, 
standing  in  under  full  sail.  *‘Facilis  descensus  Averni 
— sedrevocare  gradtun,’’  murmured  I,  despairingly, 
with  eyes  rivitted  on  the  receding  point,  around 
whose  rocky  base  the  surge  was  breaking  with  terri¬ 
ble  vehemence. 

“  What  say,  shipmate  V’  inquired  Hal. 

“  Why,’’  responded  Ned  “  be  says  it’s  easy  enough 
to  get  into  a  scrape  at  any  time ;  but  to  get  out  is 
another  matter.” 

“  Ay,  there’s  the  rub  sure  enough  ;  it’s  all  moon¬ 
shine  to  run  up  the  to’-gallant-sails,  set  the  sky-scra¬ 
pers,  and  take  a  nap  at  the  main  truck  in  a  mod’rate 
breeze;  but  to  do  sich  things  when  the  hurricane’s 
abroad  at  midnight,  and  it’s  so  dark  you  can’t  see 
your  hand  afore  your  face,  on’y  when  the  lightnin’ 
touches  off  the  big  guns  over  head,  and  the  waters 
are  trying  titles  with  the  thunder  to  see  which  can 
make  the  darndest  racket,  and  the  spray  leaps  into 
the  round-top  nettings,  and  the  winds  are  screeching 
among  the  rigging  and  blowing  the  loose  bights  of 
cordage  to  leeward,  straight  as  a  lion’s  leg,  and  the 
masts  are  twisting  like  a  sea-serpent,  and  the  vessel 
a  rareing  and  pitching  like  a  colt  tied  to  a  gate-post 
— to  do  sich  things,  in  sich  weather,  I  say,  is  pretty 
consid’able  ticklish,  anyhow.  But’ — addressing  me 
encouragingly — “  keep  up  a  stiflT  upper-lip,  my 
hearty  ;  it’s  a  good  ways  to  the  bottom  where  there4 
no  soundings  ;  we  shan’t  git  there  this  cruse,  ’cord¬ 
ing  to  my  reck’ning ;  so  don’t  let’s  give  up  the  ship, 
while  there’s  a  spar  to  bend  a  rope  to. 

So  saying,  the  old  tar  pulled  out  a  huge  iron  to¬ 
bacco-box,  and  tearing  OS'  the  rusty  cover,  began 
sawing  its  rough  edge  with  all  his  might  across  the 
strained  tow-line.  The  spray  dashed  rudely  up  into 
his  weather  beaten  face  at  every  plunge  of  the  boat, 
half  blinding  his  already  dim  vision,  and  oozing  in 
streams  from  the  elbows  of  his  pea-jacket ;  yet  he 
kept  assiduously  at  his  task,  laconically  observing 
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that  “  the  lid  of  a  tobacco-box  was  a  pretty  po- 
kerish  bulk-head  betwixt  life  and  death.” 

We  were  rapidly  drawing  near  the  deeper  water 
beyond  the  point,  and  as  it  was  manifest  from  the 
downward  divergency  of  the  line,  that  the  shark  in 
Hal’s  quaint  parlance,  would  continue  to  “  hug  the 
bottom,”  and  at  length  draw  the  boat  under,  I  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  throw  ourselves  overboard,  and 
trust  to  the  safer  probability  of  being  picked  up  by 
the  approaching  vessel. 

“  As  you  will,  shipmates,”  replied  Hal,  without 
looking  up,  “  but  as  for  me,  devil  a  bit  do  I  desert 
the  little  petrel,  while  she  floats  a  plank.  Old  Hal 
don’t  strike  his  bunting,  I  warrant  you,  till  his  un¬ 
derpinning’s  knocked  away — that’s  gospel !” 

“  Spoken  like  a  commodore  !  But  leave  sawing 
there  a  moment,  and  just  take  an  observation  to 
windward  there,”  returned  Ned,  pointing  to  the  ship, 
which  was  now  pressing  down  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  us  ;  and  from  our  relative  and  reckless  ap¬ 
proximation,  a  speedy  collision  which  would  shiver 
our  light  pinnace  and  plunge  us  to  the  bottom,  seemed 
utterly  unavoidable. 

“  Why  the  devil  couldn’t  you  sing  out  afore,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  startled  veteran,  losing  his  usual  respect 
in  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  springing  upon 
the  thwart  with  the  elasticity  of  a  boy,  he  added : 
“Here’s  a  pretty  squall!  Ship  ahoy! — helm  a-lee! 
Why  in  God’s  name  do  you  run  down  a  little  boat 
in  broad  day-light,’’  cried  he  in  one  breath — “you 
d — d,  clam-eyed,  point-no-point-seeing  son  of  a  lub¬ 
berly  Bartimeus  !  In  the  ofiing  too  !  and’’^ - 

But  at  this  instant,  and  while  we  were  rushing  in 
full  career  directly  upon  the  foaming  bow  of  the  ship, 
the  boat  was  snatched  from  under  us  as  by  some  ter¬ 
rible  genius  of  the  deep,  dragging  us  down  several 
fathoms  in  its  rushing  vortex.  Meanwhile  the  ves¬ 
sel  passed  on  and  over  us ;  but,  thanks  to  Hal’s 
stormy  objurgation,  the  attention  or  rather  inattention 
of  the  home-gazing  pilot  had  been  roused  to  our  pe¬ 
rilous  submersion,  and  a  boat  was  lowered  immedi¬ 
ately  for  the  rescue,  while  the  ship  was  thrown  into 
stays  to  await  the  result.  Having  been  seated  at  the 
stern,  I  rose  to  the  surface  first,  mournfully  wonder¬ 
ing  “  when  shall  we  three  meet  again,”  as  I  found 
myself  alone  upon  the  yesty  waters. 

“In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,”  ex 
claimed  Ned,  as  he  made  his  appearance  a  moment 
after,  amidst  a  shoal  of  cigars  which  had  escaped 
from  the  durance  of  his  foundered  heaver.  “  Where’s 
Hal.” 

“  Here  !”  cried  the  old  tar,  as  he  popped  his  grey 
head  above  the  wave  :  “  they  that’s  born  to  the 
bight  of  a  noosed  rope,  needn’t  fear  drowning,  you 
know  ;  but  where’s  the  little  petrel,  my  hearties  1” 

“  Ask  Captain  Symmes,”  returned  Ned,  playfully. 

“  Gone  on  a  cruize  to  the  lower  latitudes,  ehl” 
sighed  the  old  tar,  as  he  looked  in  vain  for  his  lost 
favourite. 

By  this  time  our  ready  succours  were  at  hand,  and 
we  were  soon  rescued  Ifom  our  uncomfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  in  a  most  ludicrous  condition.  Before  we 
reached  the  ship,  however,  a  sudden  shout  broke 
from  old  Hal,  with  such  obstreperousness,  as  to 
bring  his  startled  auditors  fairly  to  their  feet. 

“  I  told  you  so  !  Didn’t  I  tell  you  the  devil  him¬ 
self  couldn’t  keel-haul  the  little  petrel !  I  knew 
she’d  give  him  the  slip.  Bravo,  Bravissimo  !  Drown 
a  dolphin,  eh!” — and  he  clapped  his  hands  in  boy¬ 
ish  ecstacy.  Glancing  in  the  direction  he  pointed, 
we  beheld  the  object  of  his  admiration,  sure  enough. 


sheer  above  the  billows,  into  which  it  fell  a  moment 
after  with  a  gentle  splash,  and  floated  away  as  lightly 
as  its  winged  namesake. 

It  seemed  that  Hal’s  manipulation  with  the  tobacco- 
box  had  not  been  in  vain,  for  when  the  boat  had  been 
dragged  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  mangled  tow- 
line  parted  entirely,  while  such  was  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  buoyant  skiff  as  to 
propel  it  a  full  length  above  the  surface.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  oar  brought  us  alongside  the  lost  er¬ 
rant,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  old  Hal,  who 
greeted  it  as  a  beloved  one  received  from  that  voyage 
whence  none  return.  We  were  soon  on  board  the 
ship,  which  fortunately  for  us  was  inward  bound,  as 
I  before  stated,  and  when  evening  came,  it  found  us 
snugly  ensconced  at  Mr.  Ashton’s  comfortable  home, 
unanimously  determined  and  resolved,  that  let  others 
do  as  they  will,  as  for  our  special  selves,  we  shall 
evermore  be  among  the  tardiest  to  make  fast  to  a 
white  shark,  either  by  sunlight  or  moonlight,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  up  sound  or  down  sound,  or  in 
deed  any  where  upon  this  terraqueous  ball.  Satis  Su- 
perque  is  one  such  abduction.  R.  [^Knickerbocker. 


Unprecedented  Canine  Attachment. —  The 
following  narrative  of  the  affection  displayed  by  a 
dog  to  its  master,  which  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  and  exists  at  the  present  day,  exceeds  any 
thing  we  have  ever  known,  not  only  among  the  brute, 
but  even  among  the  human  species.  Hundreds  living 
in  and  around  the  village  of  Dalrymple  will  readily 
attest  the  facts  which  follow.  The  animal  was  a 
common  sheperd’s  dog,  and  his  master  was  the  late 
William  M’  Millan  a  cottar,  formerly  herd  of  the 
late  Lord  Alloway,  ‘  ‘  Afton,”  for  such  was  the  dog’s 
name,  had  long  been  looked  upon,  during  his  master’s 
lifetime,  as  singularly  sagacious.  Among  various 
traits  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  he  regularly  accompanied 
his  master  to  church  on  Sabbath ;  but  would  never 
enter  the  door.  He  lay  down  out  side  till  the  people 
were  dispersing,  when  he  singled  out  his  master, 
gave  a  whine  of  recognition,  and  erecting  his  tail 
trotted  proudly  home  before  him.  When  his  master 
was  seized  with  the  illness  of  which  he  died,  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house  could  not  keep  the  dog  out  of 
his  bed;  and,  if  by  stratagem  he  was  ejected,  he  kept 
up  a  constant  moan,  and  at  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
any  one,  he  sprang  past  them,  and  nestled  himself  in 
the  bosom  of  the  dying  man.  When  the  vital  spark  had 
fled,  his  howling  disturbed  and  alarmed  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  particularly  after  night-fall,  and  if  excluded 
from  the  bed  in  which  the  corpse  lay.  He  watched, 
with  anxious  eye,  the  preparations  for  the  interment, 
and  followed  the  mournful  procession  to  the  church 
yard ;  but  the  grave  he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave, 
and,  unless  he  had  been  carried  away  by  force,  he 
would  have  exhumated  the  corpse.  Ever  since  the 
interment,  which  took  place  at  Martinmas  last,  has 
the  faithful  dog  nightly  gone  to  the  gate  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  where  he  moans  and  howls  without  ceasing  till 
day-light,  when  he  returns  home.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Wallace,  Minister  of  the  Parish,  whose  humane 
feelings  are  highly  appreciated,  ordered  the  servant 
to  carry  meat  to  the  poor  animal,  of  which  he  readily 
partook;  but  neither  caresses  nor  threats  were  of  avail 
in  banishing  him  from  his  nocturnal  watch.  Several 
families  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  his  cries,  a  son  of  his  late  master,  residing 
at  Galston,  took  the  dog  there  with  him ;  but  within 
the  last  few  days  he  is  returned,  and  recommenced  his 
midnight  visits  and  lamentations. — Ayr  Advertiser. 
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I  had  killed  three  birds  on  the  moor  of  Ran- 
noch,  and  was  wet  through  ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  we  intended  to  reach  Inveronan,  from 
,  which  we  were  distant  nine  or  ten  miles ;  and 
j  the  approach  of  night  warned  us  to  proceed 
I  on  our  journe}'.  We  set  forward  in  good 
spirits,  notwitstanding  our  previous  fatigue, 
j  Inveronan  we  supposed  to  be  a  Highland  viU 
I  similar  to  Gordonsburgh,  or  the  village 

situated  near  Fort  Augustus  ;  and  we  were 
anxious  for  a  glimpse  of  it  before  the  thick 
gloom  of  a  dark  and  rainy  night  had  com¬ 
pletely  enveloped  us  ;  but  our  utmost  efforts  to 
attain  this  desirable  object  were  unavailing, 
and  when  we  were  no  longer  able  to  discern 
objects  at  a  few  yards  distance,  we  had  still 
to  travel  forward  in  search  of  our  goal.  Our 
evening  walk  was  any  thing  but  pleasant : 
still  we  pushed  on  vigorously,  and  after  pur¬ 
suing  our  course  in  the  darkfor  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  we  perceived  the  glimmering 
light  of  a  fire  or  candle  at  some  distance. 
This  we  were  willing  to  understand  as  the 
guide  for  Inveronan  ;  in  fact,  we  conceived, 
that  the  light  proceeded  from  one  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  which  we  concluded  formed  part  of  the 
village.  But,  either  from  the  inequality  of 
the  ground,  or  some  other  cause,  we  quickly 
lost  sight  of  that  which  we  had  so  lately  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  friendly  beacon.  How¬ 
ever,  we  had  made  particular  inquiries  re¬ 
specting  the  situation  of  Inveronan  ;  the  road 
(a  military  one)  was  excellent,  and  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  proceed  with  confidence,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  darkness  of  the  night.  We 
walked  as  fast  as  we  were  able,  and  at  length 
stumbled  upon  a  cottage: — Isay  stumbled, 
for  we  were  quite  close  to,  before  we  per¬ 
ceived,  it,  and  still  in  doubt  whether  the 
building  contained  anything  like  a  human 
being.  My  friend,  however,  who  was  very 
active  on  all  important  occasions,  proved 
more  so  on  the  present:*  he  quickly  found 
a  door,  which  was  quickly  opened  by 
the  friendly  hand  of  a  mountain  damsel, 
whose  features,  however,  I  was  not  at  present 
able  to  discern.  There  was  r  hearty  welcome 
even  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bonnie  lassie 
opened  the  door,  and  we  entered  the  cottage 
without  ceremony.  The  fire  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  w  hich  had  blazed  more  brightly,  had 
become  low ;  the  reason  w  as  evident,  the 
greater  part  of  the  family  had  retired  to  rest ; 
two  females  still  remained,  who,  but  for  our 
arrival,  would,  in  a  few  nnnutes,  have  been  in 
bed  also.  The  countenances  of  these  women 
beamed  with  good  temper,  and  perceiving  our 
w  et  condition,  they  immediately  recruited  the 

*  It  must  be  recollected,  be  was  w^ell  soaked  to  the 
skin,  and  much  in  want  of  his  supper,  and  therefore 
had  very  urgent  motives  for  extraordinary  activity. 


fire,  placed  whiskey  and  milk,  and  bread  and 
butter,  before  us,  and  seemed  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  us  such  an  essential 
service.  In  fact  their  behaviour  was  so  full  of 
attention  and  compassion  for  our  uncomfort¬ 
able  state  that  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of 
those  exquisite  words  of  Scotland’s  great 
Bard  :— 

“  Oh  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please; 

But  when  affliction  wrings  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  !” 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  obtain  my  fa¬ 
vourite  beverage,  tea,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  broiled  grouse,  formed  an  excellent  repast. 
While  it  was  in  preparation,  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  notieing  our  kind  hostess  and  her 
assistant,  as  well  as  making  a  slight  survey 
of  the  apartment.  The  elder  female,  (the 
hostess)  was  about  the  middle  size,  and 
though  she  did  not  seem  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  yet  had  a  matronly  appearance. 
Her  countenance  did  not  exhibit  the  general 
Highland  charaeteristics  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  well  formed,  the  features  of  it  were  soft  and 
regular,  while  the  sweet  temper  and  obliging 
disposition  which  beamed  through  her  sloe 
black  eyes,  rendered  it  still  more  interesting. 
She  was  evidently  the  mother  of  three  or  four 
children,  who  where  sleeping  in  hutches,  or 
rather  recesses,  round  the  room  ;  they  had 
no  linen  on  their  bodies  (which  I  believe  is 
the  general  custom  throughout  the  Highlands) 
but  w  ere  very  happy,  nevertheless,  if  an  opinion 
on  this  head  may  be  formed  from  their  inno¬ 
cent  appearance,  as  well  as  from  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  repose.  The  husband  of  the 
hostess  was  also  in  bed  ;  but  the  recess  in 
which  he  rested,  was  so  far  removed  that  I 
could  not  see  him,  though  I  could  hear  him 
conversing  in  Gaelic  with  his  wife,  and  some 
conversation  afterwards  passed  between  him 
and  myself,  not  in  that  difficult  language, 
for  though  I  had  picked  up  a  few  familiar 
phrases,  1  was  by  no  means  capable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  my  own  thoughts,  or  understanding 
those  of  others  when  conveyed  through  this  me¬ 
dium.  The  assistant  female,  whom  I  regarded 
as  the  sister  of  the  hostess,  was  not  more  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  searcely  so 
tall  as  her  sister,  but  resembling  her  never¬ 
theless  in  form  and  feature,  and  also  in  oblig¬ 
ingness  of  disposition.  According  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  custom  of  the  country  they  were  both 
without  shoes  and  stockings. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  we  entered  the  cottage,  tea  was 
ready,  accompanied  by  broiled  grouse,  and 
other  etceteras,  I  swallowed  a  little  with  all 
convenient  speed,  and  began  to  feel  himself 
tolerably  comfortable.  My  pointers  were  not 
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forgotten :  the  kind-hearted  females  had  no 
sooner  supplied  the  immediate  wants  of  my¬ 
self  and  friend  than  they  placed  a  large  bowl 
of  oatmeal  and  milk  before  our  quadrupedal 
attendants  ;  the  animals  eagerly  accepted  the 
grateful  offering,  and  having  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  they  stretched  themselves 
before  the  fire  and  appeared  perfectly  at  their 
ease. 

I  never  recollect  making  a  meal  with  more 
satisfaction  than  this.  Before  we  had  finished 
our  supper,  cold  and  wet  were  forgotten — the 
fire  blazed  merrily,  and  I  was  forced  from 
my  position  by  the  increasing  heat,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  more  distant  station.  In 
about  an  hour  I  felt  myself  perfectly  dry,  and 
quite  comfortable.  I  cleaned  my  gun  tho¬ 
roughly  (which  by  the  bye  is  only  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  few  minutes*)  and  afterwards  in¬ 


*  I  never  allow  a  servant  to  clean  my  fowling 
piece.  Partial  as  I  am  to  shooting,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  a  gun  as  a  very  dangerous  instrument,  at 
least  when  intrusted  to  improper  hands.  It  will  be 
found,  on  investigation,  that  of  all  the  accidents 
which  happen  with  guns,  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  if 
not  more,  arise,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
but  from  the  improper  treatment  or  management  of 
it.  I  will  pass  over  those  dreadful  occurrences 
which  too  frequently  happen  from  loaded  guns  being 
carelessly  placed  in  the  reach  of  inexperienced  youth, 
and  confine  my  remarks  to  what  more  immediately 
concerns  the  sportsman,  but  which  are  applicable  in 
most  other  cases.  Guns,  of  the  commonest  descrip¬ 
tion,  will  rarely  burst,  if  they  are  properly  treated  ; 
that  is,  if  they  are  kept  clean  and  not  overloaded: 
even  those  very  inferior  guns,  which  were  formerly 
manufactured  for  the  African  trade,  without  proving, 
seldom  burst  with  a  common  charge ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  upon  strict  inquiry,  that,  in  this  country,  not 
one  gun  in  a  thousand  will  burst  with  common  at¬ 
tention.  The  bursting  of  barrels  generally  arises 
from  the  gun  not  being  kept  clean.  I  have  made 
many  inquiries  on  this  subject — I  have  taken  much 
more  than  ordinary  pains  to  acquire  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  matter,  and  I  will  state  one  fact,  out 
of  a  great  number,  by  way  of  elucidation  ;  I  select 
it  in  particular,  because  the  parties  to  be  mentioned 
are  still  living  : — Sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Bibby, 
surgeon  of  Ormskirk,  (aware  that  I  felt  interested 
on  such  occasions)  asked  me  to  take  a  seat  in  his 
gig,  in  order  to  accompany  him  to  Thomas  Pye,  a 
farmer,  in  Lathom,  Lancashire,  (where  he  still  re¬ 
sides^  whose  hand  was  much  shattered  by  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  a  gun.  On  arriving  at  Pye’s  residence,  Mr. 
Bibby  dressed  his  hand,  which  was  in  a  frightful 
condition — the  thumb,  indeed,  appeared  nearly  se¬ 
parated  ;  by  the  skilful  treatment  of  the  gentleman 
last  mentioned,  the  hand  was,  however,  completely 
restored. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  of  dressing  the  compli¬ 
cated  wound  was  finished,  I  asked  Pye  what  he 
thought  caused  the  gun  to  burst  1  He  replied,  that 
he  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  years,  and  had 
fired  it  many  hundred  times ;  that  it  had  always  been 
remarkable  for  its  good  execution,  and  that  some 
little  time  before  the  accident  happened  he  got  it 
completely  cleaned  by  a  neighbouring  gunsmith, 
whose  operations  upon  it,  had,  he  thought,  been  the 
cause  of  its  bursting.  I  inquired  as  to  his  general 
mode  of  using  and  treating  the  gun  j  and  I  found 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  loading  very  heavily, 


dulged  in  a  few  libations  to  Bacchus.  The 
night  happened  to  be  stormy  :  the  rain  beat 


and  of  suffering  the  gun  to  remain  loaded  for  weeks, 
and  even  months,  in  succession.  The  following  w’as 
his  practice : — he  put,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
“  plenty  of  powder  and  shot”  in  the  barrel,  and 
primed  it  also,  and  thus,  “  it  was  always  ready.” 
He  frequently  took  the  gun  with  him,  when  he  sur¬ 
veyed  or  walked  over  his  farm  ;  and  if  a  shot  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  presented,  he  fired  and  of  course  re¬ 
loaded  :  be  this  as  it  may,  the  gun  was  exposed  to 
every  variation  of  the  weather,  and  uniformly  kept 
loaded  in  order  to  be  “  always  ready.”  The  follow’- 
ing  consequences  could  scarcely  fail  to  result  from 
such  a  system  : — On  the  discharge  of  a  gun  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  the  interior  surface  of  the  barrel 
becomes  covered  with  a  clammy  or  feculent  mois¬ 
ture  which  ensues  on  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder  ; 
this,  of  course,  vrill  produce  rust,  though  the  cor¬ 
rosion  will  not  be  uniform,  or  equally  spread  ;  on 
the  contrary,  from  causes  not  necessary  here  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  the  injurious  effects  will  be  greater  in  some 
places  than  in  others ;  the  corrosion  will  proceed 
more  rapidly  in  those  parts  which  are  already  the 
most  affected,  till,  at  length,  the  gun  bursts.  When 
a  fowling  piece  is  kept  constantly  loaded,  should  the 
charge  of  gunpowder  in  the  barrel  imbibe  the  least 
moisture,  corrosion  instantly  ensues,  and  proceeds 
with  uncommon  rapidity  till  the  barrel  bursts. 

The  gun,  the  bursting  of  which  shattered  Pye’s 
hand,  was  an  old  favourite  ;  he  sent  it  to  a  gunsmith, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  and  had  received  it  back 
immediateiy  before  the  accident  happened ;  in  fact, 
the  gun  burst  on  the  first  fire  after  he  received  it 
from  the  gunsmith,  and  he  accused  the  latter  most 
vehemently  as  the  [author  of  that  misfortune  which 
had  evidently  arisen  from  his  own  improper  treatment 
of  the  engine  in  question.  It  is  true,  if  a  gun- 
maker  take  out  the  breech,  he  may  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  interior  of  the  barrel ;  but  as  gunsmith’s  sel¬ 
dom  do  this,  unless  they  are  desired,  so  from  merely 
cleaning  a  gun,  they  are  not  likely  to  see  the  danger 
which  may  lurk  beneath  a  very  fair  exterior.  If  it 
be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection,  or 
the  safety  of  property,  to  keep  a  loaded  gun,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dry  when  the  charge 
is  placed  in  the  barrel,  and  be  kept  within  what  is 
called  “  the  air  of  the  fire  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  gun  would  sustain  little  or  no  injury 
were  it  to  remain  for  twelve  months  ;  yet  the  prefer¬ 
able  plan  would  be  to  fire  it  once  a  month  and  clean 
it  thoroughly. 

I  have  made  many  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of 
guns  bursting,  and  I  uniformly  found  that  such  ac¬ 
cidents  arose  from  improper  treatment,  by  not  keep¬ 
ing  the  gun  perfectly  cleaned,  for  instance  ;  and, 
particularly  from  its  being  continually  kept  loaded, 
something  after  the  manner  of  Farmer  Pye. 

As  to  the  trouble  of  cleaning  a  fowling  piece,  it 
amounts  to  very  little  indeed.  Like  most  other 
manual  operations,  a  man  may  feel  awkward  in  the 
first  essay  ;  but  the  detail  is  so  obvious  and  so 
simple,  that  a  little  practice  will  render  any  person 
so  expert,  as  to  go  through  the  whole  in  a  very  few 
minutes  (supposing  the  gun  to  be  kept  in  a  proper 
state.)  The  lock  will  seldom  require  taking  to 
pieces,  but  this  is  no  difficult  task ;  and  if  the  sports¬ 
man  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  a  gunsmith  take 
a  lock  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again  twice,  he 
will  be  able  to  do  the  same  with  facility.  I  derive 
much  satisfaction  from  cleaning  my  own  gun  ;  I  use 
it  with  confidence,  knowing  that  it  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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heavily,  and  the  wind  whistled  round  our 
Highland  quarters  ;  in  the  mean  time  my 
pointers  were  snoring  by  the  fire,  my  friend 

P - in  clover,  nor  could  I  help  regarding 

myself  as  remarkably  snug  and  even  happy, 
in  listening  to  the  concert  of  Nature  securely 
seated  before  a  good  peat  fire. 

As  soon  as  we  manifested  an  inclination 
to  retire  to  rest,  we  were  shewn  to  a  separate 
building,  and  into  a  neat  clean  apartment(that 
is,  by  comparison)  where  we  found  two  High¬ 
land  beds,  similar  in  form  to  what  we  had  re¬ 
peatedly  met  with  before,  sufficiently  wide  for 
one  person  ;  they  occupied  one  side  of  the 
apartment,  feet  to  feet,  on  one  of  which,  rolled 
in  two  good  blankets,  I  slept  soundly  for  six 
hours. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Inveronan  the  night  was  so  dark, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could 
perceive  objects  at  a  few  yards  distance  ;  but 
we  could  not  distinguish  the  form  and  manner 
of  Inveronan,  till  the  next  morning  when  we 
found  that  it  consisted  of  the  cottage  where 
we  had  been  so  hospitably  and  so  kindly  en¬ 
tertained,  and  the  other  building  in  which  we 
had  slept,  which  belonged  to  the  same  family, 
and  which  constituted  all  the  visible  human 
habitations  of  Inveronan.  The  building  had 
been  newly  erected,  and  in  appearance  was 
much  superior  to  the  cottage. 

The  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is  roman¬ 
tic  ;  a  beautiful  lake  presented  itself  at  a  short 
distance  from  our  quarters,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Moor  of  Rannoch,  while  on  the  opposite 
side,  mountains  appeared,  (not  remarkable  for 
their  elevation,)  clothed  with  many  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Scotch  fir,  as  well  as  with  abundance 
of  well  grown  fern,  altogether  forming  a  fa¬ 
vourite  haunt  of  the  black  cock,  with  which 
they  were  tolerably  well  stocked. 

It  was  five  o’clock  when  we  took  leave  of 
Inveronan  ;  and  after  walking  for  half  a  mile 
along  the  main  road,  we  ascended  some  ele¬ 
vated  ground  to  the  right  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  a  brace  or  two  of  black  game.  We 
proceeded  some  time,  however,  before  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  raise  one  :  after 
killing  a  brace,  as  we  had  reached  a  consider¬ 
able  elevation,  we  sat  down  a  few  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  very  roman¬ 
tic  country  around  us.  It  was  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  not  from  the  richness  and  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  the  scene,  but  from  the  novelty  whieh 
it  presented  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  and 
this  novelty  was  of  a  pleasing  charaeter.  It 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dreary  soli¬ 
tude  of  Gleneoe.  In  the  distance  appeared 
rugged  and  lofty  mountains  ;  but  immediately 
around  us,  the  hills-  presented  a  luxuriant 
Highland  landscape,  while  a  beautiful  lake 
shewed  its  glassy  surface,  making  the 
whole  delightful.  However,  while  we  were 
contemplating  the  interesting  variety  which 
Nature  here  exhibited,  we  were  reminded  by 
a  very  impressive  monitor,  (a  keen  appetite) 
that  we  had  not  yet  breakfasted.  It  was  our 
original  intention  to  take  that  meal  at  Tyn- 


drum,  (Perthshire)  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  ;  butas  the  little  exertion  we  had  already 
undergone  had  created  more  than  an  ordinary 
desire  for  refreshment,  we  had  some  thoughts 
of  returning  to  Inveronan  ;  but  while  we  were 

debating  this  point,  my  friend  F - -  drew 

some  broiled  grouse  from  his  pocket,  with 
some  excellent  oat  bread,  whieh,  with  a  little 
of  the  real  mountain  dew,  satisfied  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  appetite  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way  to  Tyndrum. 

I  could  have  spent  the  day  pleasantly 
enough  amongst  the  black  game  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Inveronan,  only  that,  as  we  were 
partaking  of  our  broiled  grouse,  a  Highlander 
presented  himself  and  gave  us  to  understand 
that  the  game  was  under  strict  preservation. 
He  appeared  not  more  than  five  or  six  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  height  about  5  feet 
nine  or  ten  inches,  uncommonly  well  formed, 
and  being  habited  after  the  ancient  manner 
of  his  country,  his  appearance  altogether  was 
manly,  imposing,  and  even  marshal  :  he  ap¬ 
peared  sudddenly  before  us  ;  we  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  him  till  he  had  approached  within  a  few 
yards;  but  his  manner  was  civil  and  respect¬ 
ful  ;  and  he  disappeared  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  object  of  his 
visit.  Yet,  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  could 
have  enjoyed  the  diversion  of  shooting  the 
whole  day  on  these  mountains,  with  little,  if 
any,  interruption,  at  the  expenee  of  half  a 
crown — very  few  of  the  Highlanders,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  look  after  the  game,  are  proof  against 
such  a  temptation. 

A  gentleman,  with  whom  we  spent  a  very 
pleasant  day  in  the  Highlands,  provided  him¬ 
self  with  a  letter  (manufactured  with  his  own 
hands)  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and 
which  served  him  as  a  kind  of  passport. 
Whenever  he  experienced  an  interruption, 
similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  he  produeed 
his  written  authority,  presenting  a  half-crown 
at  the  same  time  :  these  hardy  mountaineers 
seldom  understand  English,  when  orally  de¬ 
livered,  and  as  to  being  able  to  read  a  written 
document,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
they  are  willing  therefore  to  poeket  the  siller, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
authentieity  of  an  instrument  which  they  do 
not  understand,  and  which,  under  sueh  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  feel  no  disposition  to  call 
in  question  or  serutinize. 

On  my  journey  to  the  Highlands,  I  saw  a 
number  of  advertisements,  both  in  the  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Edinburgh  papers,  respecting  the 
preservation  of  the  Grouse.  Many  of  these 
were  drawn  up  with  all  the  keenness  of  the 
North  ;  and  indeed  in  the  Lowlands,  I  found 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  game  in 
the  Highlands  was  preserved  in  the  most 
rigid  manner.  It  seems  to  be  done  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  game  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sort  of  merchandize;  I  make 
no  doubt  that  many  of  those  whose  names 
were  attached  to  the  advertisements  in  ques¬ 
tion,  were  tradesmen  ;  consequently  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  was  all  in 
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the  way  of  business.  Formerly,  that  part  of  extract  from  Donald  Macpherson’s  Gaelic 
Scotland  known  by  the  name  of  the  High-  Melodies. 


lands,  was  in  the  hands  of  much  fewer  per¬ 
sons  than  at  present;  but  the  disturbances 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  two  great 
rebellions,  I  apprehend,  have  been  the  means 
of  dividing  much  of  the  mountain  territory 
into  smaller  portions — hence  to  many  of  the 
advertisements  there  might  be  seen  attached 
eight  or  ten  names,  or  perhaps  more,  princi¬ 
pally  Lowlanders.  At  first  I  conceived  the 
Scots  were  generally  sportsmen,  and  the 
keenest  in  the  world ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case: — that  many  of  them  are,  and  good  ones 
too,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be  for  a 
moment  called  in  question  ^  yet,  that  they  are 
not  so  generally,  or  so  ardently,  attached  to 
the  chase  as  the  English,  is  a  circumstance 
equally  incontestible.  It  was  principally  in 
the  spirit  of  trade  that  the  preservation  of 
game  in  the  Highlands  was  so  anxiously  and 
so  imperiously  made  known  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  public  journals ;  few  of  the 
advertisers,  in  all  probability,  were  sports¬ 
men  ;  but  in  order  to  let  their  mountain  terri¬ 
tory  (at  least  as  far  as  the  game  was  con¬ 
cerned)  on  the  best  possible  terms,  they  were 
anxious  to  secure  it  from  incidental  depreda¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  let 
or  sell  the  game  annually  of  a  certain  tract, 
and  the  purchasers  are  principally  English 
sportsmen.  Even  the  Highland  chieftains 
(many  of  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  are 
poor)  feel  no  hesitation  in  thus  letting  their 
shooting  ground.  Nor,  indeed  are  transac¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  confined  to  Scotland,  as 
the  grouse  mountains  in  the  north  of  England 
are  frequently  disposed  of  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  as  well  as  manors  and  game  generally, 
both  here  and  in  other  parts. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Tyndrum, 
(Perthshire)  and  as  we  moved  southward, 
there  was  an  evident  improvement  in  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Caithness,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
is  bleak,  dreary,  and  barren ;  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  Sutherlandshiie,  though 
there  are  some  places  (particularly  near  the 
sea)  in  each  county,  that,  in  respect  to  vege¬ 
tation,  are  far  superior  to  the  interior.  There 
is  much  that  might  be  called  well  cultivated 
land  on  the  sea  shore,  hence  down  to  Inver¬ 
ness,  and  indeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter  place,  the  land  appears  of  a  superior 
quality ;  yet  the  mountains,  which  may  be 
said  to  form  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  are 
remarkable  for  their  sterility.  The  nature  of 
the  land  may  be  perhaps  said  to  improve  as 
wej  proceed  in  this  direction ;  yet  there  is 
much  which  presents  a  very  barren  aspect  all 
the  way  to  Fort  William.  The  banks  of  Loch 
Eil,  (particularly  the  left)  may  be  called  fer¬ 
tile,  (comparatively  speaking)  and  the  same 
remark  is  equally  applicable  in  the  direction 
of  Loch  Leven,  till  we  reach  Glencoe,  upon 
which  sufficient  has  been  already  stated.  It 
was  not  till  we  had  passed  the  Moor  of  Ran- 
noch,  that  I  beheld  a  scene  to  which  the  fol¬ 
io  wing  lines  were  applicable;  and  which  I 


GLEN  TROOM. 

“  Air. — *  Se’nt*  Earach  e’s  gur  math  leom  e.” 
Chorus. 

The  milk-white  thorn  and  the  yellow  broom, 

And  the  waving  birch,  in  vernal  bloom. 

Blithe  Nature  weaves  in  her  fairy  loom, 

A  mantle  gay  for  sweet  Glen  Troom. 

The  voice  of  song,  on  every  spray. 

Proclaims  the  coming  month  of  May, 

Since  spring  has  chas’d  the  hoary  gloom, 

That  spread  awhile  o’er  sweet  Glen  Troom. 

The  milk-white  thorn,  &c. 

The  shepherd  drives  his  fleecy  care 
O’er  mountains  wide  and  pastures  rare. 

Since  Phoebus’  glowing  beams  relume 
The  summer  shells  of  sweet  Glen  Troom. 

The  milk-white  thorn,  &c. 

The  moor  cock  leads  his  speckled  bride 
Along  Loch  Erroch’s  sunny  side. 

Since  Love  and  Mirth  their  reign  resume 
O’er  all  that  live  in  sweet  Glen  Troom. 

The  milk-white  thorn,  &c. 

Our  lads  are  brave,  our  lasses  fair. 

Our  burnies  clear,  and  pure  our  air ; 

And  Plenty’s  horn  is  never  toom 
Among  the  braes  of  sweet  Glen  Troom. 

The  milk-white  thorn,  &c. 

Then,  Lassie,  leave  the  city’s  noise, 
nd  share  with  me  the  thousand  joys 
hat  rise  around  my  happy  home. 

Among  the  braes  of  sweet  Glen  Troom. 

The  milk-white  thorn,  &c.” 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  passed  Glen 
Troom,  though  we  passed  many  glens  with 
the  names  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  nor 
is  the  country  so  thickly  inhabited  as  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  passing  stranger  to  satisfy  his  doubts 
on  the  spot,  or  to  make  immediate  inquiry; 
but  we  were  presented  with  many  scenes  to 
which  the  preceding  simple  and  beautiful 
lines  are  applicable.  A  word  or  two  respect¬ 
ing  the  various  Guide  books  or  Directories 
for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  These  will 
be  found  useful  for  those  who  make  a  short 
tour  of  the  Highlands,  as  their  descriptions 
are  tolerably  accurate  as  far  as  relate  to  Loch 
Long,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Ketterin,  Loch 
Erne,  and  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I 
will  call  the  southern  Highlands  ;  but  to  the 
north  of  Tyndrum  they  are  worse  than  use¬ 
less  ;  as,  being  made  up  from  hearsay,  much 
of  what  they  contain  is  grossly  incorrect. 
So  also  their  maps  ;  that  is,  those  which  are 
published  separately ;  as  the  Directories  and 
Tour  Guides  are  all  accompanied  by  maps. 
However,  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the 
generality  of  visitors  are  satisfied  in  making 
but  the  short  tour  just  mentioned,  the  books 
are  lo  that  extent  useful,  and  therefore  may 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended,  though  many  of  them,  like  Peter’s 
razors,  are  made  more  for  sale  than  service. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  walk  to 
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Tyndrum  remarkably  pleasant.  We  reached 
this  place  about  one  o’clock,  after  passings 
much  beautiful  country,  which  I  found  was 
well  stocked  with  game ;  and  upon  which  I 
enjoyed  several  hours  of  excellent  sport. 


The  Bell  Bird. — In  the  midst  of  the  extensive 
wilds,  generally  on  the  dried  top  of  an  aged  Mora, 
almost  out  of  gun  reach,  you  will  seethe  Campanero. 
No  sound  or  song,  from  any  of  the  winged  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  forest,  not  even  the  clearly  pronounced 
Whip-poor- Will’’  of  the  goat-sucker,  causes  such 
astonishment  as  the  toll  of  the  campanero.  With 
many  of  the  feathered  race  he  pays  the  common  tri¬ 
bute  of  a  morning  and  evening  song ;  and,  even  when 
the  meridian  sun  has  stopped  the  mouths  of  almost 
the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the  campanero  still 
cheers  the  forest.  Y ou  bear  his  toll,  and  then  a  pause 
for  a  minute ;  then  another  toll,  and  then  a  pause 
again  ;  and  then  a  toll,  and  then  again  a  pause  :  then 
he  is  silent  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  another 
toll,  and  so  on.  Actseon  would  stop  in  mid-chace — 
Maria  would  defer  her  evening  song — Orpheus  him¬ 
self  would  drop  his  lute,  to  listen  to  him — so  sweet, 
so  novel,  and  so  romantic,  is  the  toll  of  the  pretty 
snowy-white  campanero. —  Waterton’s  Wa7iderings. 

A  Cassocked  Huntsman. — The  Rev.  Ephraim 
Dandelion  was  a  boyish  divine,  a  cassocked  hunts¬ 
man,  and  a  clerical  buck.  His  visits  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  were  not  so  uninterrupted  as  he  desired,  owing 
to  his  father,  an  opulent  rector,  residing  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of - ,  and  also  to  the  Bishop  of  that  dio¬ 

cese,  who,  as  he  observed,  was  “  a  blockhead  of  the 
old  school.”  Indeed,  this  Bishop  was  by  no  means 
of  fashion  ;  he  bore  a  most  religious  antipathy  to¬ 
wards  all  those  young  clergymen  who  were  in  full 
possession  of  a  plurality  of  livings,  and  who  escaped 
from  them  all  to  reside  in  the  metropolis,  and  to 
dress  their  hair  as  they  thought  proper.  Ephraim 
was  the  hope  of  his  family,  because  he  was  the 
eldest  son ;  he  had  therefore  been  his  father’s  fa¬ 
vourite  in  his  cradle  ;  in  which  place  the  sacerdotal 
infant  may  be  said  to  have  felt  a  simoniacal  propen¬ 
sity,  for  indeed  simony  was  a  constitutional  vice  in 
that  family.  There,  by  some  ingenuity  of  his  pious 
father,  the  Rector,  he  was  inducted  into  two  good 
advowsons,  so  that,  ere  the  young  gentleman  issued 
from  his  pupillage,  he  presented  himself  to  bis  own 
livings,  and  piously  undertook  the  cure  of  the  souls 
of  several  parishes.  He  was  a  young  man  of  modest 
dispositions,  and  held  in  veneration  the  holy  pro¬ 
fession;  and  as  he  was  at  once  a  Nimrod  in  the 
field,  and  a  Narcissus  within  doors,  he  decently 
procured  two  persons  to  perform  his  own  duties. 
For  this  purpose,  he  found  two  fathers  of  large  fa¬ 
milies,  at  the  market-price  of  40/  a  year.  He 
was  also  a  rigid  observer  of  the  utmost  solem¬ 
nity  in  the  performance  of  all  church  services,  and 
testified  an  uncommon  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  rights  ; 
the  former  consisted  in  the  personal  appearance  of 
his  curates ;  and  whenever  he  heard  the  slightest 
complaint  of  a  nasal  twang,  or  a  guttural  digestion 
of  words,  or  of  a  brownish  black  coat,  such  a  curate 
was  discharged  at  a  week’s  notice ;  and  his  zeal  for 
ecclesiastical  rights  was  evidently  exhibited  in  his 
seizure  of  all  bands,  black  gloves,  white  favours,  fu¬ 
neral  scarfs,  and  the  christening  or  marriage  guinea. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  a  most  orthodox  supporter  of 
the  Church ;  understanding  by  this  word  a  certain 
ancient  building,  encircled  by  burying-ground,  and 
the  interior  furnished  with  a  certain  water-bason. 


vulgarly  denominated  the  baptismal  fount ;  burials 
and  christenings,  therefore,  producing  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  income,  he  most  zealously  supported  the 
aforesaid  Church.  But  although  a  sturdy  advocate 
for  church  subordination,  he  could  not  consent  to 
grant  to  his  Bishop.  Too  active  in  field  sports  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  quite  exhausted  in  town  dissipa¬ 
tions  during  the  winter,  he  most  justly  complained  of 
the  incessant  and  personal  attacks  of  his  said  Bishop; 
who,  particularly  at  one  of  his  annual  dinners  given 
to  his  assembled  brethren,  did  most  indelicately  repri¬ 
mand  our  fashionable  Rector,  Vicar,  and  Preben¬ 
dary  ;  for  all  these  honours  and  their  appurtenances 
were  united  in  young  Ephraim.  He  resolved  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and 
to  the  great  comfort  of  our  sacerdotal  bucks,  they 
may  enjoy  the  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic,  without 
the  borish  performance  of  the  functions.  Ephraim 
had  great  interest  with  a  great  man,  for  two  reasons : 
in  a  drunken  frolic  at  Brighton,  he  had  received  the 
honour  of  being  thrown  into  a  gravel-pit,  by  which 
means  he  broke  his  leg  ;  but  as  his  neck  was  entire, 
he  did  not  much  lament  the  fracture,  since  it  was  a 
kind  of  claim  on  patronage ;  and  the  other  reason 
was,  that  the  Reverend  Epharim  Dandelion  was  a 
person  of  inimitable  talent,  in  imitating  the  bray  of 
an  ass,  and  the  whine  of  a  pig.  The  ass  and  the 
pig,  with  the  above-mentioned  dash  into  the  gravel- 
pit,  procured  him  an  honourary  place  in  the  army  of 
Chaplains.  This  honour  brings  with  it  the  useful 
privilege  of  enabling  the  possessor  to  hold  as  many 
livings  as  he  can  get,  while  it  comfortably  relieves 
him  of  the  tedious  duty  of  residence ;  so  the  happy 
Ephraim,  aspiring  now  to  a  Bishopric,  he  never 
more  entered  the  palace  of  his  Bishop.  Although 
we  know  of  no  facts  that  might  tend  to  accuse  him 
of  any  venial  liberalities  to  his  miserable  curates, 
yet  he  was  well  enabled  to  commit  such  follies ;  for 
he  now  held,  in  livings  and  ceteras,  above  two  thou¬ 
sand  a  year,  according  to  his  own  frequent  avowal, 
and  little  less  he  expected  from  the  worthy  Rector 
his  father,  who  was  of  a  most  plethoric  habit,  was  a 
Gargantua  in  point  of  stomach,  one  of  the  most  or¬ 
thodox  venison  eaters  in  his  country,  and  had  been 
twice  touched  by  an  apoplexy. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land  Eagle. — [From  a  Corres¬ 
pondent.'] — The  following  extract  is  from  a  periodi¬ 
cal  published  in  England  under  the  name  of  “  The 
Weekly  Visitor.” — James  Backhouse,  a  Minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  has  been  severalyears 
on  a  visit  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Eagle.  A  lady  on  a 
visit  at  New  Norfolk,  informed  us  that  she  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  ferocity  of  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Eagle. 
She  was  one  day  chased  by  one  of  tli6se  birds  for 
some  distance,  and  obliged  to  run  to  her  house  for 
shelter  from  it.  A  similar  occurrence  happened  to 
a  lady  on  Macquarie  Plains.  A  couple  of  them 
have  been  known  to  attack  a  horse.  The  wife 

of - told  us  that  one  day  she  observed 

a  horse  galloi)ing  backwards,  whilst  two  eagles  were 
chasing  it ;  one  driving  it  in  one  direction,  and  the 
other  in  another.  At  length  the  horse  fell,  and  one 
of  them  pounced  upon  its  head.  She  immediately 
called  one  of  the  men,  who  drove  off  the  ravenous 
birds.  The  poor  beast  soon  regained  its  feet,  and 
was  thus  delivered  from  destruction.”  After  this, 
says  our  correspondent,  the  Condor  of  the  Andes, 
and  Lamergeyer  of  the  alps,  sink  into  insignificance. 
They  only  attack  the  animals  of  the  forest ;  whereas 
our  Eagle  pursues  even  man  himself.  The  only 
bird  which  will  bear  any  comparison  with  this  noble 
creature  is  the  Roc  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
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GAME  IN  SWEDEN.— BEAR  HUNTING. 

(From  Lloyd's  Field  Sports  of  the  North.) 

(Continued  from  page  117.) 


At.  five  o'clock,  finding  that  all  still  remained 
quiet,  I  sent  one  of  my  people  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  who  reported  on  his  return,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  that  it  originated  in 
consequence  of  the  left  of  the  Appelbo  division  not 
having  at  that  time  formed  a  junction  with  the  right 
of  our  own ;  he  added,  however,  that  this  was  likely 
to  take  place  forthwith. 

The  cordon  being  thus  incomplete  was  owing,  as 
we  afterwards  learnt,  to  the  Appelbo  people  having 
in  the  first  instance  proceeded  too  far  to  the  south¬ 
ward  :  this  was  done  that  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  beat  that  part  of  the  forest  which  belonged 
to  themselves,  and  over  which  many  of  their  Siitter— 
walls  were  scattered.  Here  again,  for  the  want  of  a 
good  commander-in-chief,  another  tremendous  open¬ 
ing  was  left  in  the  line,  through  which  more  than  one 
bear  had  probably  made  his  escape. 

At  this  time  we  were  not  at  more  than  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  skall-plats.  Confidently  an¬ 
ticipating  that  the  battue  would  be  concluded  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  determined  on  pushing  forward 
to  the  vicinity  of  it,  and  there  to  place  myself  in 
ambush,  in  the  hopes  that  a  bear,  or  other  wild  beast, 
might  be  driven  towards  me.  Having  come  to  this 
resolution,  we  were  soon  on  foot ;  and  as  the  ground 
was  in  general  pretty  good,  and  as  we  pushed  on  at  a 
smart  pace,  in  the  course  of  about  a  couple  of  hours 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  a  lofty  range  of  hills  im¬ 
mediately  overlooking  the  Wan  lake,  near  to  the 
western  shore  of  which  the  skall-plats  were  situated. 

Here  we  lighted  a  fire  to  drive  away  the  mosqui¬ 
toes,  which,  now  that  the  sun  was  powerful,  annoyed 
us  again  not  a  little.  After  resting  a  while,  how¬ 
ever,  I  left  the  dogs  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
people,  and  taking  the  other  along  with  me,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  to  look  out  for 
the  most  eligible  situation  for  an  ambuscade.  This 
I  soon  selected  on  a  spot  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  adjoining  country  ;  and  here,  for  our  better 
concealment,  we  surrounded  ourselves  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pine  branches,  which  we  cut  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  position  we  patiently  waited  for  many  hours, 
in  the  hopes  that  something  might  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  we  were  disappointed,  for  not  a  head  of 
game  of  any  sort  or  kind  did  we  see  j  nor  indeed, 
until  the  evening  was  well  advanced,  could  we  hear 
any  thing  of  the  people  composing  the  skall,  which, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  ought  to  have  been 
near  to  this  spot  by  the  middle  of  the  day.  Towards 
nightfall,  however,  we  heard  in  the  distance  the 
shouts  of  the  Malung  division  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
we  were  gratified  by  seeing  the  smoke  ascending 
among  the  pines  from  the  numerous  watch-fires  of 
the  people  from  Jiirna  and  Appelbo.  These  latter, 
of  whom  we  had  not  previously  either  seen  or  heard 
any  thing,  were  at  this  time  about  two  miles  to  the 
southward  of  us. 

Near  to  Midnight,  by  which  time  we  had  rejoined 
our  peasant  and  dogs,  we  received  a  visit  from  two 
men  belonging  to  the  Wenjan,  or  northern  division  ; 
for  these,  having  seen  the  smoke  from  our  bivouac, 
had  been  induced  to  make  towards  us.  One  of  them 


was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  from  a  hamlet  called 
Oje,  situated  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  at  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Malung.  Near  to  this 
place  there  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  lake,  which, 
though  only  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  is  said  to 
be  studded  with  as  many  islands  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year ;  though  this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  the 
islands  are,  in  reality,  more  numerous  than  one  can 
well  form  an  idea  of. 

These  peasants  were  making  the  round  of  the  skall, 
as  well  to  give  some  needful  directions,  as  to  see 
that  its  several  divisions  were  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tions.  They  told  us  that  more  than  one  bear  had 
been  seen  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  that  the  great 
delay  which  had  taken  place  originated,  as  we  had 
supposed,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
people  sufficiently  connected  :  sometimes  one  part 
of  the  line,  and  then  another,  were  too  much  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  vice  verm  ;  and  in  consequence  repeated 
halts  had  taken  place,  to  rectify  these  disorders. 
They  farther  stated,  that  it  would  probably  be  the 
middle  of  the  following  day  before  the  battue  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  poor  fellows  seemed  much  fatigued,  and  begged 
hard  for  a  glass  of  brandy ;  but  this  unfortunately  we 
had  not  for  ourselves,  much  less  to  give  away.  Our 
provisions  of  every  kind  were  indeed  at  this  time  al¬ 
most  exhausted,  and  in  consequence  we  were  neces¬ 
sitated  to  go  almost  supperless  to  rest. 

During  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  night  I  had  no 
other  covering  except  a  light  shooting-jacket ;  but  I 
had  little  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  cold  ;  a  good 
fire  not  only  sufficiently  protected  us  against  that 
evil,  but  to  a  certain  extent  delivered  us  from  the 
mosquetoes,  a  more  intolerable  annoyance. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday  the  loth,  we  were 
roused  from  our  repose  at  an  early  hour  by  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  who  were  now  advancing  upon  us  on 
all  sides,  and  we  therefore  lost  little  time  in  despatch¬ 
ing  our  very  scanty  breakfast.  My  toilet,  however, 
I  did  not  forget ;  for,  even  in  the  wilds  of  the  fo¬ 
rest,  I  always  considered  a  good  washing  and  a 
clean  shirt  the  greatest  of  luxuries  ;  indeed,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  my  knapsack  was  generally  furnished  with  a 
change  of  linen. 

I  now  despatched  my  peasant  with  the  dogs  into 
the  rear  of  the  cordon,  for  I  no  longer  dared  to  keep 
them  within  it ;  but  I  gave  him  orders  to  follow  at 
some  little  distance,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  bear 
being  wounded  and  making  his  escape  by  breaking 
through  the  people,  I  might  have  them  in  readiness. 
My  boy  I  kept  with  me,  that  he  might  carry  my  se¬ 
cond  gun,  as  well  as  a  light  hunting-spear  ;  for  when 
I  was  thus  armed,  I  had  little  to  fear  from  any  anta¬ 
gonist  I  might  have  to  encounter. 

Though  the  arrangement  of  the  skall,  in  the  first 
instance,  appeared  to  me  exceedingly  bad,  yet  no¬ 
thing  could  be  better  conducted — such  parts  of  it,  at 
least,  as  came  under  my  observation — than  it  was  at 
this  time :  the  people  were  brought  up  in  excellent 
order,  and  not  an  opening  was  to  be  seen  among 
them  ;  indeed,  they  beat  their  ground  so  closely  and 
well,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  they  could  pass  over 
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a  bear,  or  other  large  animal,  however  close  he  might 
be  inclined  to  lie. 

Though  the  distance  from  our  bivouac  to  the  skall- 
plats  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half,  yet,  from  the  necessity  that  existed  for  the 
people  keeping  in  compact  and  regular  order,  and 
the  consequent  delays  that  took  place  to  effect  this 
purpose,  our  progress  was  so  slow,  that  it  was  many 
hours  before  we  reached  it.  During  this  time  I  was 
usually  at  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the 
line,  stationing  myself,  as  occasion  offered,  in  the 
different  small  glades  or  openings  of  the  forest,  which 
hereabouts  was  in  general  very  thick  and  tangled. 

Though  my  expectations  were  sufficiently  excited, 
I  did  not  for  a  while,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  hares,  see  amy  kind  of  game.  That  we  had 
bears  enclosed  within  the  cordon  was  nevertheless 
nearly  certain  ;  for,  independent  of  several  reported 
to  have  been  seen  by  others,  I  myself  fell  in  with 
tne  track  of  a  large  one  which  had  evidently  been 
driven  from  the  southward  only  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore.  This  was  only  at  a  short  distance  from  where 
I  had  been  in  ambush  during  the  preceding  day. 

At  last,  however,  and  it  must  then  have  been  near 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  the  skall- 
plats,  or  rather  shooting-line  :  here,  the  people  hav¬ 
ing  converged  from  all  points,  a  general  halt  took 
place.  At  this  time,  from  the  circle  being  concen¬ 
trated  in  so  small  a  space,  they  were  two  or  three 
deep. 

Hitherto,  during  the  battue,  I  had  only  heard  a 
single  shot ;  but  in  a  minute  or  less,  after  we  had 
reached  the  skall-plats,  and  before  we  had  properly 
taken  up  our  several  positions,  a  discharge  or  two  at 
a  distant  part  of  the  line  announced  that  something 
was  on  foot :  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  bear  dashed 
at  full  gallop  through  a  thick  brake  parallel  to,  and  at 
only  some  twenty  paces  from  where  I  stood.  But  at 
this  time,  owing  to  my  attention  being  distracted  by 
something  that  was  going  on,  I  had  omitted  to  cock 
my  gun ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had  no  time  to  fire 
before  the  animal  had  again  disappeared.  My  view, 
however,  was  very  transitory  ;  yet,  such  as  it  was, 
as  I  am  not  a  slow  shot,  I  think  if  I  had  been  ready, 
I  could  have  put  a  ball  through  his  body. 

Like  the  greater  part  of  those  with  fire-arms,  I 
now  stationed  myself  a  few  paces  in  front  of  the 
cordon  ;  farther  I  was  not  allowed  to  advance  :  this 
indeed  was  a  very  necessary  regulation,  as  if  I  had 
been  any  distance  within  the  skall-plats,  my  person 
would  not  only  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  cross 
fire,  but  there  would  have  been  great  danger  that  the 
bears,  or  other  wild  beasts,  finding  themselves  at¬ 
tacked  at  all  points,  and  becoming  desperate,  would 
have  been  induced  to  dash  at  the  people  ;  in  which 
case,  there  is  always  a  great  probability  of  the  animals 
making  their  escape. 

For  a  while  I  remained  in  a  part  of  the  forest 
where  there  was  little  underwood,  and  where  the 
trees  were  rather  open ;  but  though  the  firing  at 
different  points  was  at  intervals  heavy,  from  which 
it  was  pretty  evident  the  game  we  had  enclosed  was 
endeavouring  to  find  an  outlet  to  escape,  nothing 
made  its  appearance  near  to  where  I  stood. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  and  thinking  it  was 
probable  in  consequence  of  there  being  so  little  un¬ 
derwood  thereabouts, — forbears  as  well  as  other  wild 
beasts  will  generally  hold  to  the  thickest  cover, — I 
now  moved  some  paces  to  my  left,  and  placed  my¬ 
self  opposite  to  a  very  thick  brake,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  small  opening  of  a  few  feet  in  extent. 
In  this  new  position  I  had  not  remained  more  than  a 
minute  or  two,  when  the  heavy  firing  to  my  left. 


evidently  rapidly  advancing  towards  me,  together 
with  the  tremendous  shouts  of  the  people,  gave  me 
plainly  to  understuiiu  something  w'as  coming.  In 
this  I  was  not  deceived  ;  for,  in  a  few  seconds,  a 
large  and  noble-looking  bear,  his  head  rather  erect, 
and  with  the  fire  and  spirit  of  a  war-horse  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  dashed  at  full  speed  into  the  small  opening 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  But  his  stay  there  was 
momentary  ;  for,  seeing  probably  that  the  people 
were  too  thick  on  the  ground  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  escape,  he  w'heeled  about,  and  in  another  instant  he 
was  lost  in  the  thicket.  In  the  interim,  however,  I 
had  time,  though  without  taking  any  deliberate  aim, 
to  discharge  both  my  barrels  (a  double  gun  made  by 
John  Manton,  and  a  capital  one  of  course)  ;  when 
one  or  both  of  my  balls,  as  it  was  very  evident  from 
the  growl  he  gave,  took  the  desired  effect :  but  he 
did  not  fall  at  the  instant,  though,  after  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  few  paces,  and  in  that  wffiile  it  was  said  no 
person  fired  at  him,  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

I  now  commenced  reloading  ;  but  I  had  only  got  a 
ball  into  one  of  my  barrels,  when  another  bear  dashed 
into,  and  was  almost  as  instantaneously  out  of  my 
little  opening ;  so  that,  by  the  time  I  had  taken  up  ray 
gun  from  the  ground  and  placed  it  to  my  shoulder, 
he  was  all  but  out  of  sight.  I  fired  however  at  ran¬ 
dom  ;  but,  as  he  was  in  the  thicket  and  went  off,  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  my  bullet  took 
effect  or  the  contrary. 

When  one  considers  the  apparently  unwieldly 
shape  of  a  bear,  the  pace  that  he  goes  at,  if  the  snow 
be  not  very  deep  upon  the  ground,  is  really  extraor¬ 
dinary.  In  this  instance,  these  animals  were  gallop¬ 
ing  in  every  direction  within  the  skall-plats,  with 
the  quickness  and  agility  of  so  many  rabbits.  For 
the  best  of  runners  to  escape  from  a  bear  in  the  open 
country  is  totally  out  of  the  question ;  and  indeed, 
were  the  ground  ever  so  favourable,  a  man,  in  the 
event  of  an  attack,  would  have  to  thank  his  stars  if 
he  could  manage  to  get  out  of  his  way. 

It  was  laughable,  all  this  while,  to  see  the  peasants, 
or  rather  those  with  fire-arms  ;  for,  on  the  slightest 
alarm  being  given,  their  guns  w'ere  shouldered,  and, 
with  their  fingers  on  the  triggers,  pointed  towards 
the  place  whence  the  enemy  might  be  expected  to 
make  his  appearance.  In  general,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  depicted  on  their  countenances,  which 
looked  to  me  something  beyond  that  of  extreme  in¬ 
terest  :  indeed,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  their 
“  over  anxiety”  in  some  instances  converted  hares, 
of  which  there  were  numbers  running  up  and  down, 
into  bears,  and  that  they  fired  at  the  former  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Skalls,  however,  I  should  remark,  were 
of  rare  occurrence  in  that  part  of  Sweden ;  and  the 
people  were  therefore  less  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  bears  than  in  some  other  districts  in  Scandinavia. 

After  a  while,  and  when  the  firing  had  ceased 
along  the  w'hole  line,  that  part  of  the  cordon  where  I 
was  stationed  had  orders  to  move  foiward.  At  first 
we  had  to  force  our  way  through  an  almost  impene¬ 
trably  thick  brake,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  belt 
within  the  skall-plats.  Subsequently  we  came  to 
some  enclosures  deeply  intersected  with  ravines  im¬ 
mediately  overhanging  the  Wan  lake,  from  which 
vre  might  then  be  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  distance.  We  now  heard  tremendous  shouting, 
and  presently  afterwards  we  saw'  a  bear,  at  some 
forty  or  fifty  paces  from  the  land,  swimming  for  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake.  Its  escape,  how’ever,  was 
next  to  impossible,  as,  to  guard  against  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  this  kind  happening,  several  boats  had  been 
previously  stationed  on  the  water  ;  these  went  into 
immediate  pursuit,  when  a  shot  or  two  through  the 
head  presently  put  the  beast  hors  de  combat ;  and 
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subsequently  we  observed  its  carcass  towed  to  the 
land. 

The  ground  where  we  now  stood  was  considerably 
elevated,  and  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
boundless  forest  which  surrounded  us  on  every  side, 
as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  lake  Wan,  which  lay  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  us.  Added  to  this,  the  chase  by 
the  boats,  and  the  death  of  the  bear  in  the  vrater, 
together  with  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  hundred  armed  men  who  composed 
the  battue,  and  who,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  attired  in  as  many  various  costumes 
as  the  number  of  parishes  they  belonged  to,  were 
now  fully  in  view,  formed  a  picture  that  was  both 
highly  interesting  and  animating. 

In  the  enclosures  wmre  still  some  small  brakes,  and 
these,  it  may  be  supposed,  we  took  care  to  beat  very 
closely,  as  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  a 
wounded  bear  might  have  crept  into  them  for  shelter. 
But  we  did  not  meet  with  any  of  those  animals ;  though, 
from  a  close  thicket,  a  lynx,  a  fine  long-legged  fel¬ 
low,  nearly  as  red,  and  twice  as  large  as  a  fox,  went 
off  at  an  awkward  gallop.  This  animal,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  same  species,  I  had  previously  seen  when 
we  were  firing  at  the  bears  ;  but  at  that  time  I  did 
not  care  to  waste  my  powder  and  shot,  when  so 
much  better  game  was  on  foot.  When  he  first  started, 
he  was  within  about  fifteen  paces  of  me,  and  then  I 
could  probably  have  killed  him  ;  but  at  that  time 
some  of  the  people  were  in  the  line  of  my  fire,  and  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  let  him  go  off  unmolested. 
When,  however,  he  was  at  some  sixty  or  seventy 
paces  distance,  I  sent  the  contents  of  both  my  bar¬ 
rels  after  him,  though,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  with¬ 
out  any  effect ;  but  his  escape  was  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble,  for  the  people  at  this  time  were  eight  or  ten 
deep  ;  so,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  twenty  shots 
at  the  least,  he  was  at  length  slaughtered. 

Thirty  or  forty  hares  were  still  within  the  cordon, 
perfectly  bewildered  with  the  noise  and  uproar  that 
was  going  forward.  When,  therefore,  we  had  beaten 
the  few  remaining  brakes,  and  ascertained,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  neither  bear  or  other  wild  beast  was  re¬ 
maining,  a  war  of  extermination  was  carried  on 
against  them.  Some  of  these  poor  nnimals  were 
knocked  on  the  head  as  they  were  running  among 
the  legs  of  the  people  ;  whilst  others,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  shot ;  this  indeed  was  altogether 
contrary  to  orders,  for,  in  skalls,  no  one  is  permitted 
to  fire,  except  at  bears  or  other  wild  beasts.  Such 
shooting  I  never  before  witnessed  ;  for,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  I  saw  twelve  or  fourteen  shots  fired  in 
succession  at  the  same  hare,  when  within  only  a  few 
paces  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  without  its  being 
touched  ;  and,  after  all,  I  almost  suspect  more  of 
them  died  from  fright,  than  in  consequence  of  any 
actual  injury  they  received. 

By  the  time  all  the  hares  were  killed,  we  had  ad¬ 
vanced  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  when, 
nothing  else  presenting  itself,  the  skall  of  course  ter¬ 
minated,  and  the  people  dispersed. 

The  game  was  now  to  be  collected  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  skall-plats  :  this  was  effected  by 
slinging  it  on  poles,  and  carrying  it  on  men’s 
shoulders.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  a  lynx  and 
three  bears.  It  was  however  reported  that  several 
bears  had  been  killed  during  the  battue,  and  secreted 
by  the  pheasants  and  others  for  their  own  individual 
benefit.  How  far  this  story  might  be  true  I  know 
not ;  though  I  certainly  believed  it  the  less,  as  I  my¬ 
self  was  numbered  among  the  delinquents. 

One  of  the  bears,  the  same  that  I  had  at  least  some 
hand  in  killing,  was  rather  a  large  male ;  the  other 
two  were  females.  I  did  not  very  particularly  ex¬ 


amine  any  of  them ;  but,  from  what  1  saw,  I  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  only  received  very 
few  balls  :  this  I  should  have  been  surprised  at,  had 
I  not  known  what  wretched  performers  the  peasants 
usually  are  on  these  occasions,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  between  one  and  two  hundred  shots  w^ere 
fired  at  the  bears  alone  during  this  particular  battue. 
Their  guns,  however,  and  more  particularly  the  locks, 
are  commonly  ot  a  very  sorry  description  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  near  to  where  I  stood,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  heard  as  many  clicks,  or  miss-fires,  as  ex¬ 
plosions.  At  fixed  objects,  many  of  the  Swedish 
peasants  are  capital  marksmen  ;  but  in  general  they 
have  little  idea  of  hitting  any  thing  in  rapid  motion. 

Here  was  but  a  sorry  return  for  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  men  who 
composed  this  skall,  many  of  whom,  in  consequence 
of  residing  at  long  distances,  were  absent  from  their 
homes  for  five  or  six  days.  The  expense  altogether 
I  heard  estimated  at  about  five  thousand  rix-dollars, 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  our  money, 
which  is  no  inconsiderable  sum  in  Sweden.  But  had 
the  skall  been  as  well  conducted  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  towards  the  conclusion, 
I  have  little  doubt,  from  what  I  know  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  that  instead  of  three  bears,  ten  or  fifteen 
of  these  animals,  together  with  many  other  wild 
beasts,  might,  with  every  facility,  have  been 
slaughtered.  In  this  case,  the  trouble  and  expense 
would  have  been  well  repaid. 

The  bears  in  this  instance  died  tamely,  for  I  did 
not  hear  of  their  making  any  attack  upon  any  part 
of  the  line  ;  this,  as  I  have  showm,is  not  always  the 
case  in  skalls ;  for  those  animals  will  occasionally 
dash  at  the  people,  when,  if  not  quickly  destroyed, 
they  sometimes  do  much  mischief.  Neither  elks  nor 
wolves  were  seen,  that  I  am  aware  of,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  :  the  former,  however,  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
w'ith  in  that  part  of  Dalecarlia  j  and  the  latter  are 
rather  numerous. 

Some  time  after  the  battue  was  terminated,  the 
game,  with  the  exception  of  the  hares,  which  the 
peasants  were  allowed  to  keep  themselves,  was  sold 
by  public  auction.  The  sale  seemed  to  create  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  though  but  little  competition  in  re¬ 
gard  to  bidding ;  for,  altogether,  it  produced  the 
merest  trifle.  This  was  the  less  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  there  were  few  besides  peasants  present  on  this 
occasion :  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lans- 
man*  of  the  several  parishes,  and  two  or  three  others, 
I  hardly  noticed  a  person  at  all  in  the  rank  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  When  the  sale  was  concluded,  the  people 
dispersed,  and  every  one  made  for  his  respective 
home. 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  skall-plats,  in  the  most 
direct  line  a  man  could  take  across  the  forest,  must 
have  been  near  twenty  miles  distant  from  Malung  ; 
but,  as  our  knapsack  was  altogether  emptied  of  pro¬ 
visions,  I  determined  on  at  once  facing  for  that 
place.  After  I  had  taken  a  long  swim,  therefore,  in 
the  Wan,  the  weather  at  the  time  being  warm,  we 
set  forward  on  our  journey. 

On  our  way  through  the  forest,  we  witnessed  the 
mischief  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  bivouac  of  so 
many  people  during  the  two  preceding  nights  :  the 
heather  was  blazing  in  many  directions  ;  so  that,  un¬ 
less  checked  by  rain,  there  seemed  a  fail*  chance  of 
the  fires  spreading  both  far  and  wide. 

As  the  dogs  could  no  longer  do  any  harm,  we  now 
loosed  them  from  their  couplings,  in  the  hopes  that 

*  An  office  embracing  the  duties  of  constable, 
sheriiTs  officer,  and  tax  collector.  The  Lansmiin,  in 
fact,  is  the  acting  authority  of  the  district. 
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they  might  get  something  on  foot ;  but  not  a  single 
head  of  game  were  we  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in 
with  during  the  whole  distance  to  Malung.  Indeed, 
since  our  departure  from  that  place  three  days  before, 
though  we  had  crossed  so  much  country,  we  only 
saw  (with  the  exception  of  what  was  killed  within 
the  skall-plats)  a  capercali  hen,  with  her  chicks  ; 
the  latter  of  which  apparently  were  only  a  few  days 
old. 

Having  struck  too  far  to  the  southward,  we  got  a 
little  bewildered  in  the  forest ;  and  in  consequence 
our  walk  was  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  we 
had  anticipated.  At  nightfall,  however,  we  reached 
a  Satterwall,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Malung. 
Here  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  fine 
bowl  of  milk,  which  tended  not  a  little  to  recruit 
our  rather  exhausted  strength.  Both  my  boy  and  the 
peasant  were  at  this  time  pretty  well  tired,  and  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  proceed  farther  ;  so,  leaving 
them  at  the  Satterwall,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
alone  to  Malung;  where  I  arrived  soon  after  mid¬ 
night.  As  I  felt  somewhat  fatigued  from  my  walk, 
together  with  not  having  enjoyed  much  rest  during 
the  two  preceding  nights,  I  was  not  sorry  to  get  into 
a  comfortable  bed. 

After  breakfast  on  the  succeeding  morning,  which 
was  fine  and  warm,  I  started  from  Malung  on  my  re¬ 
turn  to  Stjern ;  but  prior  to  setting  off,  my  boy  re¬ 
joined  me  from  the  Satterwall,  where  I  had  left  him 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  road,  as  I  have  said,  between  Malung  and 
Ytter  Malung,  nearly  followed  the  course  of  the  Dal 
river :  about  midway  between  the  two  places  there 
were  some  tolerably  fine  rapids  ;  on  coming  to  which 
I  was  tempted  to  leave  my  gig  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  bath,  as  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  kill  a  fish  for  my  dinner.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  my  want  of  skill  however,  or  to  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  water,  I  know  not ;  but  I  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  any  of  the  finny  tribe  to  rise  to 
my  fly ;  and  having  no  bait  along  with  me,  I  was  in 
consequence  unable  to  catch  any  thing.  In  this 
river  the  fishing  is  said  to  be  very  good,  both  trout 
and  grayling  of  a  large  size  being  abundant.  Salmon 
also,  I  understood,  were  occasionally  to  be  met 
with. 

On  parts  of  this  river,  in  the  line  of  country  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  there  are  some  very  fine  rapids  : 
this  is  particularly  the  case  at  a  place  called  Forss, 
(denoting  a  rapid,)  which  is  the  first  post  station  be¬ 
yond,  and  at  some  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Malung. 

At  Ytter  Malung  we  were  necessitated  to  put  the 
same  horse  to  our  carriage  that  had  knocked  up  with 
us  on  our  journey  to  that  place  ;  but  as  he  had  now 
had  the  benefit  of  four  days’  rest,  we  were  in  great 
hopes  he  might  be  enabled  to  take  us  back  to 
Dyngsjd. 

On  our  way  through  the  forest,  one  of  my  dogs, 
who  was  running  behind,  suddenly  challenged  to  the 
track  of  an  animal  that  had  preceded  us  on  the  road. 
On  looking  a-head  the  mystery  was  explained  ;  for, 
at  about  two  hundred  paces  distance,  I  espied  a  large 
wolf,  in  colour  as  grey  as  a  badger,  making  through 
the  trees  in  a  slovenly  gallop.  I  now  became  rather 
uneasy  for  my  dog  who  pushed  after  him  at  his  best 
pace.  To  alarm  the  wolf,  therefore,  I  discharged  my 
gun,  which  was  lying  ready  loaded  in  my  carriage  : 
this  probably  caused  the  beast  to  move  off’ in  double- 
quick  time  ;  and  the  dog  in  consequence,  finding  he 
could  not  come  up  with  him,  soon  afterwards  gave 
'  up  the  chase  and  came  to  heel.  But  firing  was  per¬ 
haps  a  useless  precaution,  as  wolves  in  the  summer 
season  seldom  attack  even  dogs. 


On  this  stage  we  Came  up  with  five  or  six  pea¬ 
sants,  who  were  returning  from  the  skall  to  their 
homes  at  Dyngsjd :  to  be  present  at  this,  they  had 
started  from  the  latter  place  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
morning.  Now’,  as  the  distance  from  Dyngsjd  to 
where  the  skall  terminated  could  not  be  much  less 
than  fifty  miles,  and  the  same  back  again,  these  poor 
fellows,  independently  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  time 
for  five  whole  days,  had  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to 
travel,  and  this  without  the  slightest  remuneration. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  on  some  future 
day  these  very  peasants  might  require  the  assistance 
of  their  neighbours  in  ridding  their  own  forests  of 
bears,  wolves,  &c.  Other  instances  also  came  within 
my  own  knowledge,  of  people  having  to  proceed  a 
still  greater  distance,  to  this  very  skall :  these  were 
absent  from  their  homes  for  a  week,  or  even  a  longer 
period. 

When  we  started  from  Malung,  we  had  been  in 
great  hopes  our  horse  would  have  carried  us  to 
Dyngsjd  :  but  in  this  we  were  mistaken  ;  for,  by  the 
time  we  had  proceeded  rather  more  than  one-half  the 
way,  he  came  fairly  to  a  stand-still.  We  should  now 
have  been  most  seriously  incovenienced^  had  not  the 
peasants,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  caught  up  one 
of  their  own,  or  a  neighbour’s  horse,  that  was 
grazing  in  the  forest,  and  made  an  exchange  with  us. 
This  proved  a  very  good  steed,  and  we  were  there¬ 
fore  soon  in  Dyngsjd. 

From  this  hamlet  to  Stjern,  we  did  not  meet  with 
the  slightest  occurrence  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  saying,  that, 
though  much  delayed  at  the  several  stations  for 
horses,  I  managed,  by  travelling  through  the  night, 
to  get  back  to  my  quarters  at  about  five  o’clock  on 
the  following  morning. 

To  be  continued.^ 


Robert  Shaw. — Robert  Shaw  was  keeper  of  the 
forest  of  Bowland,  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster.  He  was  born  at  Stainmore,  in  Westmoreland, 
in  the  year  1717.  His  first  situation  in  active  life 
was  that  of  a  soldier  and  light-horseman,  in  the  levies 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  at  the 
battle  of  Carlisle,  and  saw  the  Pretender  several 
times  at  Penrith.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
game-keeper  for  the  Forest  of  Bowland,  bv  John 
Duke  of  Montague,  lord  of  that  forest  and  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Clithero.  He  served  under  four  lords  :  John, 
Duke  of  Montague  ;  the  Earls  of  Beaulieu  and  Car¬ 
digan  ;  and  His  Grace,  Henry,  the  present  Duke  of 
Buccleugh.  He  outlived  also  three  bow  bearers  : 
J.  Fenwick,  Esq.  of  Boiough  Hale  ;  Edward  Par¬ 
ker,  Esq.  of  Browsholme,  within  the  Forest  of  Bow¬ 
land  ;  John  Parker,  Esq.  of  the  same  place;  and 
died  in  the  year  1805,  aged  88,  under  the  present 
bow-bearer,  Thomss  Liston  Parker,  Esq.  He  was 
a  most  remarkable  stout  active  man,  though  low  in 
stature,  and  scarcely  ever  had  a  day  of  sickness  till 
within  the  last  five  months  of  his  life.  In  1802,  he 
went  upon  the  Moors,  and  shot  his  brace  of  grouse. 
The  same  year  he  shot  a  hare  with  a  ball  from  his 
rifle-gun.  He  was  a  very  good  shot  at  deer,  and  has 
often  killed,  within  the  same  forest,  eight  or  nine 
couple  of  Woodcocks  in  a  day.  He  died  in  1805,  at 
Whitewell,  within  the  forest,  and  was  buried  at 
Waddington,  in  the  county  of  York.  Mr.  North- 
cote  had  a  very  fine  picture  of  of  him  buck-hunting, 
which  was  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  last 
year,  and  is  now  at  Browsholme. 
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RACE  RIDING. 

The  Stwrup  again: — Who  ever  saw  a  jockey 
ride  in  long  stirrups  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
the  racing  system ;  for  the  following  reason : 
because  these  men  are  well  convinced  that  short 
stirrups  (I  mean  compared  to  the  military  or 
the  manhge  stirrup)  gives  them  a  firmer  seat,  more 
strength,  and  much  greater  power  to  support  and 
assist  the  horse.  A  jockey  could  neither  take  a 
proper  pull  at  his  horse,  lift  him,  nor  set  to,  with 
long  stirrups. 

Those  who  ride  races  are  persons  who  are 
brought  up  to  it  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
lives ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  race  riding  has  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection.  The  racing  position,  it  is 
well  known,  is  to  stand  in  the  stirrups,  the  body 
inclined  forward,  the  hands  low;  while,  in  the 
management  of  the  horse  during  the  race,  the  rider 
is  guided  by  the  animal’s  temper,  mode  of  going, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances ;  and  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  art  of  race-riding  is,  to 
bring  what,  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  may  be 
called  a  beaten  horse  home ;  that  is,  to  win  the  race, 
in  the  run  in,  against  a  superior  horse,  your  own 
perhaps  very  much  distressed  at  the  moment  of  the 
struggle,  which  of  course  must  be  accomplished 
by  superior  skill  and  management;  and  this  is 
not  a  very  unfrequent  occurrence. 

The  operation  of  the  hands  in  race  riding  must 
be  judgmatically  and  skilfully  performed.  If  you 
yield  your  hand  too  much,  you  abandon  your 
horse ;  and  in  pulling  him  together,  if  it  be  over¬ 
done,  you  check  and  impede  him.  A  steady  sup¬ 
port  must  be  given,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
horse  requires.  The  horse  and  the  rider  depend 
on  each  other ;  the  rider’s  strength  should  hold  out 
and  be  equal  to  with  that  of  the  horse. 

If  the  horse  goes  coolly  and  steadily,  the  sup¬ 
port  from  the  rider  must  correspond  ;  but  if  he  be 
eager  and  hot,  he  must  be  restrained,  and  the  hand 
must  prevent  him  from  exhausting  his  strength 
improperly.  At  the  run  in  the  most  desperate  exer¬ 
tions  are  called  into  action ;  the  horse  is  suffered 
to  extend  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  is  assisted  by 
the  rider  with  the  pull,  the  hustle,  the  whip,  the 
spur,  &c.  according  to  the  temper  of  the  horse, 
his  mode  of  going,  &c.  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  whip  and  spur,  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that 
when  a  horse  is  at  the  extent  of  his  speed,  the 
application  of  either  of  these  must  rather  retard 
him  than  otherwise,  since  a  horse,  thus  extended, 
if  struck  or  spurred,  will  raise  his  fore  feet  higher, 
which  must  retard  his  progressive  motion.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  English  jockeys,  in 
general,  seem  to  understand  very  well  the  precise 
time  to  apply  these  powerful  aids  ;  and  how  often 
have  I  seen  two  horses,  running  neck  and  neck,  in 
all  appearance  a  dead  heat,  when  one  single  nicely 
timed  stroke  of  the  whip,  has  caused  one  of  them 
to  extend  himself,  and  his  very  last  stride  has 
given  him  the  race  by  half  a  head  ! 


A  horse  will  continue  to  pull  as  long  as  he 
can ;  and  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  pull,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  is  completely  exhausted. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  superior 
knowledge  of  race-riding,  cannot  do  better  than 
(after  having  acquired  the  art  of  horsemanship  in  a 
general  sense)  observe  the  motions  and  methods 
of  our  jockeys.  In  the  first  place,  they  will  find 
them  a  race  of  beings  diminutive  in  size,  ignorant, 
as  far  as  relates  to  intellectual  acquirement,  but 
nevertheless,  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for 
the  profession,  and  deeply  skilled  in  all  its  ma¬ 
noeuvres  and  trickeries.  Though,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  they  present  a  great  similarity  on  horseback, 
yet,  on  close  observation,  it  will  be  found,  that 
many  of  them  have  peculiarities  which  sufficiently 
distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  their  fraternity. 
Racing  jockeys  have  a  very  clean,  neat  appear¬ 
ance  when  mounted,  particularly  those  of  the 
South ;  at  Epsom  Spring  meeting  this  is  strikingly 
exemplified.  It  is  unfortunate  where  a  jockey 
happens  to  be  tall,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitehouse, 
who  is  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  and  who  is 
compelled  to  reduce  himself  so  much,  in  order  to 
come  to  the  required  weight,  that  his  strength 
suffers  very  materially;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  he  frequently  becomes  exhausted  before  his 
horse.  Nicholson  presents  a  striking  contrast;  he 
is  very  short  in  stature,  but  very  compact,  pre¬ 
senting  a  somewhat  similar  figure  to  Peirse  in  his 
younger  days;  but  he  has  neither  the  steadiness  of 
position  nor  the  judgment  which  distinguished  the 
riding  of  Peirse.  Nicholson  is  a  bold  rider,  and 
seldom  fails  to  get  a  good  start.  Nelson,  the 
King’s  jock,  is  a  good  fair  rider,  but  cannot  lay 
claim  to  superiority,  nor  can  he  be  compared  with 
such  men  as  Robinson,  J.  Day,  H.  Edwards, 
Chifney,  Conolly,  Pavis,  Darling,  See.  He  is 
equal  (though  in  a  different  style)  to  Johnson,  the 
successful  rider  of  Dr.  Syntax  ;  and  a  shade  su¬ 
perior  to  Arthur,  Templeraan,  and  a  long  list  of 
those  who  may  be  plaped  in  the  middling  class ; 
men  who,  if  they  happen  to  be  put  on  the  best 
horse,  may  manage  to  win. 

I  noticed  two  or  three  times,  during  the  year 
1831,  the  riding  of  a  man,  named  Jacques,  who, 
though  but  little  known  as  a  jock,  appeared  to  me 
to  ride  remarkably  well. 

No  person  can  become  a  regular  public  jockey, 
who  does  not  commence  the  business  very  early 
in  life.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  attain  the 
ordinary  bulk  of  human  nature,  or  his  weight 
forms  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  riding  on  the 
course ;  he  must,  by  sweating  and  physic,  keep 
himself  within  a  certain  weight — he  must  oppose 
the  progress  of  nature,  and  thus  qualify  himself  for 
the  profession. 

There  is  another  class  of  riders  who  appear  on 
the  race  course  in  what  are  called  Cock-tail  stakes. 
Welter  stakes,  &c.  There  are  but  few  gentlemen 
who  exhibit  in  this  way,  that  appear  to  advantage ; 
their  performances  prove,  that  a  man  to  excel  as  a 
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rider  on  the  race  course,  must  make  the  subject  the 
business  of  his  life.  The  action  of  race  horses  is 
smooth  and  pleasant;  but  if  a  man,  a  fair  rider  on 
the  road,  mount  a  racer  on  the  course,  and  put 
him  to  a  good  rate,  he  would  most  likely  become 
unable  to  see,  turn  giddy,  and  would  fall. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  what  may  be  called 
Gentlemen  Jockeys  may  be  placed  Mr.  Kent  and 
Mr.  White ;  but  these  gentlemen,  particularly  the 
former,  have  devoted  much  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  it :  indeed,  it  may  be  justly  remarked 
that  Mr.  Kent  has  made  it  a  sort  of  regular  profes¬ 
sion.  I  think  him  the  best  gentleman  jockey  that 
I  have  seen.  Mr.  Kent  is  a  finished  rider ;  and 
the  same  observation  will  apply,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  Mr.  White.  Lord  Wilton  rides  well ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  few  others ;  yet  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  gentlemen  jockeys  make  but  an  indifferent 
figure  on  the  race  course. 

RIDING  A  TROTTING  RACE. 

The  general  method  of  riding  a  trotting  race  is 
to  sit  down  as  close  to  the  saddle  as  possible, 
pressing  your  thighs  and  knees  to  the  horse,  your 
body  inclined  a  little  backward,  your  legs  forward, 
your  position  as  still  as  possible.  The  stirrup  the 
usual  length,  the  foot  either  home  in  it  or  the  ball 
of  the  foot  pressing  upon  it — I  prefer  the  foot 
home  in  all  riding.  By  thus  placing  yourself  on 
the  back  of  a  trotter,  it  is  supposed  that  you  are 
better  enabled  to  bring  out  his  best  speed,  than  if 
you  rose  in  the  stirrups  ;  of  which,  however,  I  am 
doubtful  ;  and  in  fact,  the  position  just  described 
has  arisen  from  the  motion  of  extraordinary  fast 
trotting  horses.  The  best  pace  of  a  fast  trotter  is 
a  sort  of  run,  and  the  action  which  thence  results 
is  better  met  by  the  close  firm  seat  than  by  rising 
in  the  stirrups  :  or,  in  other  words,  the  close  seat 
will  be  found  to  correspond  much  better  with  the 
action,  and  is  consequently  easier  for  both  horse 
and  rider,  than  when  the  system  of  rising  in  the 
stirrup  is  adopted.  But  if  the  horse  trot  boldly 
out,  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  to  rise,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  action  of 
the  horse,  is  therefore  calculated  to  produce  his 
best  pace  in  trotting.  Hence  it  results  that  the 
close  seat  is  the  best  calculated  for  runners  ;  to  the 
bold  fair  trotter  it  is  not  applicable :  and  as  the 
runners  are  generally  employed  in  trotting  races 
and  matches,  I  think  we  may  easily  perceive 
whence  arose  the  notion  expressed  at  the  commenc- 
ment  of  this  article. 

The  celebrated  American  trotters,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  country  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  every  person,  astonished  all  those 
who  were  fond  of  or  paid  attention  to  trotters  ;  I 
confess  when  I  first  saw  one  of  them  (Rattler)  go, 
I  was  immediately  convinced  that  I  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  anything  like  it.  I  was  abundantly  satis¬ 
fied  no  horse  in  this  country  could  go  with  him. 
Nor,  if  we  consider  the  subject,  was  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  likely  : — these  American  trotters  had 
been  trained  to  trotting  from  the  moment  they  were 
first  handled  ;  they  were  constantly  used  to  it,  and 
never  allowed  to  gallop  ;  in  consequence  they  had 
no  idea  of  galloping  ;  and  however  they  might  be 
aided,  animated  and  pressed  forward,  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  break.  The  horses  of  these 
kingdoms,  being  accustomed  to  various  paces,  are 


no  sooner  pressed  in  the  trot  beyond  a  certain 
point,  than  they  strike  into  the  gallop.  And  after 
all,  these  American  horses  rather  ran  than  trotted  ; 
and  this  indeed  must  be  the  case  with  all  horses 
whose  speed  in  trotting  is  increased  much  beyond 
the  ordinary  degree ;  which  is  clearly  proved  by 
its  requiring  a  very  different  correspondence  in  the 
rider. 

In  riding  a  trotting  race  or  match,  the  temper, 
trim,  and  habits  of  the  horse  ought  to  be  previously 
known  to  the  rider,  and  heshould  act  accordingly  ; 
a  man  will  ride  a  trotter  to  more  advantage  after 
he  has  been  a  little  used  to  him.  The  hands  should 
be  held  low,  the  horse  encouraged  to  extend  him¬ 
self  to  the  utmost,  and  the  judgment  of  the  rider 
must  be  exercised  so  as  to  be  aware  when  he  is 
upon  the  point  of  over-rating  himself,  and  thus 
cause  him  to  pllop  : — the  horse  should  trot  as 
fast  as  he  possibly  can,  but  never  strike  into  the 
gallop.  This  requires  skill.  If  you  perceive  he 
is  on  the  point  of  galloping,  increase  your  pull, 
but  keep  your  hands  down  :  if  you  raise  your 
hands  to  increase  your  power,  you  will  cause  the 
horse  to  gallop  :  keep  your  legs  steady,  and  do 
not  press  them  to  his  sides.  A  horse  is  liable  to 
gallop  at  times,  when  he  is  by  no  means  at  speed 
in  the  trot;  when,  for  instance,  his  haunches  are 
too  much  under  him,  and  his  eagerness  to  get  on 
will  not  allow  the  haunches  to  slacken  that  the 
shoulders  may  take  the  lead.  The  generality  of 
trotters,  when  they  settle  themselves,  take  a  steady 
support,  which  must  be  allo\^ed  them,  keeping 
the  hands  low,  steady,  and  firni.  The  horse  will 
occasionally  refresh  his  mouth,  by  yielding  his  nose 
or  rearing  his  head,  and  then  take  a  support  again  ; 
he  should  be  allowed  whatever  is  accommodating 
to  him,  so  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  make  him 
gallop  or  slacken  his  trot.  All  the  operations  of 
the  hand  must  be  low  to  keep  the  horse  down. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  battering  a  horse’s 
feet  to  pieces  in  a  trotting  match  over  miles  of 
hard  road.  Why  not  let  the  horse  perform  upon 
turf? 


Another  Sampson. — The  “  Gazette  de  la  Sante,” 
a  French  publication,  contains  the  following-  extra¬ 
ordinary  particulars  of  a  man  named  Lemaitre,  born 
in  Switzerland,  but  now  residing-  in  Chateaudun, 
aged  80  years.  This  second  Milo  carried  on  his 
shoulders,  in  the  market-place  of  Chartres,  a  horse 
belonging  to  the  heavy  cavalry,  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Like  his  rival  of  Crotona,  he  checked  in 
its  career  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  advancing 
at  a  smart  trot ;  he  drew  after  him,  with  one  finger, 
twelve  grenadiers,  one  holding  the  other  by  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  remained  immovable,  notwithstanding 
their  united  efforts,  to  throw  him  down.  As  active 
as  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  having  been  once 
called  on  to  assist  as  one  of  the  body  guards,  the 
su])pression  of  a  riot  at  Versailles,  he  pursued  one  of 
the  French  guards,  who  was  reputed  the  most  active 
man  in  the  regiment,  and  having  overtaken  him,  he 
killed  him  by  merely  laying-  his  iron  hand  on  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  him. — It  was  this  event 
which  established  him  at  Chateaudun,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  taper  of  St.  Lauzarus  to  Ven- 
dome,  before  he  could  obtain  his  p-ardon.  During 
the  revolution  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  when  this 
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modern  Sampson  obtained  his  liberty,  by  carrying 
the  doors  of  the  prison  to  the  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittee  :  ardent  and  generous  in  his  friendship,  he 
solicited  the  freedom  of  his  companions  in  misfor¬ 
tune.  Bentabole  at  that  time  traversed  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Eure  and  Loire,  invested  with  unlimited 
power  ;  Lemaitre  informed  of  it,  followed  him  post 
haste,  and  overtook  him  on  the  road  ;  his  carriage  be¬ 
ing  stuck  fast  in  a  slough  up  to  the  axletree,  he  creeps 
under  it,  raises  it  up,  frees  it  from  the  slough ;  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  obtains  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  A  fire  took  place  at  Chateaudun, 
horses  harnessed  to  grapplins,  tugged  in  vain  in 
every  direction :  he  unharnesses  them,  seizes  the 
ropes  himself,  and  immediately  the  walls  give  way, 
and  the  fire  is  stopped.  In  an  insurrection  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  price  of  corn,  the  rioters  attempted 
to  seize  the  municipality,  of  which  body  he  was  a 
member,  he  coolly  stepped  forward  and  swimming 
through  the  tumultuous  waves,  he  brought  dozens 
of  them  to  the  ground.  He  was  insulted  at  his  own 
door  by  some  national  guards,  who  drew  their  sabres 
against  him  ;  he  laid  hold  of  one  the  most  imperti¬ 
nent  among  them,  and  wielding  him  as  he  would  a 
club,  he  soon  brought  the  whole  party  to  their  senses. 
About  eight  years  ago  he  supported  three  men  on 
the  calf  of  one  of  his  legs,  which  -was  bent,  and  at 
arm’s  length  lifted  up  a  garnadier  by  the  waist.  We 
should  never  end  were  we  to  recount  all  the  instances 
of  his  strength  ;  his  athletic  form  bespeaks  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  vigour ;  and  when  nature  shall  deter¬ 
mine  to  break  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  works, 
science  may  possibly  claim  possession  of  so  fine  a 
subject  as  a  chef-d'xuvre  for  the  study  of  mioligy. 

Monastic  Sportsmen. — The  following  notice  of 
the  monks  of  Erbach,  appears  in  Render’s  Tour 
through  Germany  :  “  I  am  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  describing  as  I  could  wish  the  life  of  poverty,  as 
it  is  called,  which  the  monks  lead  in  this  convent. 
It  is  the  richest  in  all  Germany  ;  and  the  travellers 
who  visit  it  are  astonished  at  the  princely  and  luxu¬ 
rious  life  of  its  inhabitants.  They  have  an  excellent 
pack  of  hounds,  with  a  stable  of  fine  hunters  ;  apart¬ 
ments  magnificently  furnished  j  a  dozen  of  beautiful 
singing  girls  ;  and  their  wine-cellar  excites  the  ut¬ 
most  astonishment.  A  coach  and  four  might  easily 
drive  round  in  the  cellar,  and  turn  in  it  with  the 
greatest  facility.  The  number  of  large  full  casks  is 
really  amazing,  each  being  about  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  feet  in  height.  They  have  six  fine  billiard-ta¬ 
bles,  which  are  comtained  in  three  large  rooms  ;  and, 
besides  all  this,  an  excellent  band  of  musicians. 
Their  hospitality  towards  foreigners  and  strangers  is 
surprising ;  and  a  traveller  scarcely  meets  with 
such  a  reception  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  I 
call  them  fat  monks,  there  being  very  few  among 
them  who  do  not  weigh  sixteen  or  eighteen  stone, 
and  several  even  exceed  that.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  equally  surprising,  how  they  keep  the  common 
people  in  ignorance.  One  instance  shall  suffice  for 
the  many  which  I  saw.  Before  the  dinner  was 
served,  to  which  we  were  invited  by  the  prelate,  we 
had  sufficient  time  to  take  a  walk  in  an  adjacent 
wood,  where  the  monks  pretend  to  work  miracles, 
and  to  which  thousands  of  the  people  of  distant  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  countries  make  pilgrimages  annually. 
The  palace  in  the  wood  were  these  miracles  are 
wrought,  is  called  Goiters,  i.  e.  “  God’s  Help,” 
—it  ought  to  be  called  a  place  for  deception  and 
blasphemy.  According  to  the  legend,  a  small  wooden 
crucifix  of  the  Saviour  was  carelessly  stuck  in  a  hol¬ 
low  tree,  where  it  remained  for  a  long  time  crying, 


God  help  me  !  God  help  me !  ”  At  length  a  friar 
came,  and  removed  the  cause  of  the  piteous  excla¬ 
mation  ;  since  which,  the  crucifix  has  performed 
innumerable  miracles.  Every  pilgrim  who  pays  a 
visit  to  it  is  obliged  to  bestow  some  donation  ;  as  a 
compensation  for  which,  he  receives  some  picture  or 
relique  from  the  monks ;  by  which  means  they  accu* 
mulate  a  very  large  annual  revenue.  On  our  return, 
dinner  was  served.  It  consisted  of  two  courses, 
each  of  about  thirty-two  covers  ;  and  a  desert,  served 
up  in  a  princely  style.  Every  monk  at  Erbach,  has 
four  bottles  of  the  best  wine  for  his  daily  allowance 
to  drink  ad  libitum.  Before  we  set  off  for  Geisen- 
heim,  the  prelate  showed  us  his  private  stables,  mag¬ 
nificent  carriages,  and  pack  of  hounds  j  it  is  not  m 
my  power  to  describe  the  luxurious  life  of  these  de¬ 
bauched  hypocrites,  suffice  it  to  say,  there  are  few 
princes  able  to  vie  with  them. 


The  late  Admiral  Sir  H.  Blackwood  happened 
once,  after  dinner  in  London,  to  relate  an  anecdote 
of  a  leopard  which  used  nightly  to  leap  the  wall  of  a 
farm-yard  at  Barconrah,  and  as  regularly  carry  back 
a  sheep  with  him.  Some  of  his  hearers  appearing 
sceptical,  the  gallant  admiral  appealed  to  an  old  In¬ 
dian  officer  at  table  (who  knew  the  fact  from  being 
on  the  spot  at  the  time)  for  corroboration.  Imagine 
his  surprise,  on  receiving  for  answer,  “  My  dear  sir, 
I  have  really  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  circum¬ 
stance.”  Some  few  days  after.  Sir  H.  meeting  his 
friend  accidentally,  demanded  of  him  how  he  possibly 
could  have  forgotten  the  occurrence  1  “  Admiral  (re¬ 
plied  the  cautious  Indian),  I  had  a  perfect  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  in  England  never  to 
authenticate  any  story  having  for  its  hero  a  lion,  ti¬ 
ger,  or  leopard,  or  in  any  form  connected  with  hunt¬ 
ing  in  India — no  one  ever  believes  you.” 

A  Tyger. — A  PARTT  of  gentlemen  proceeding  on 
horseback  some  months  since  from  Tannah,  to  visit 
the  Kanara  caves, at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  descried,  near  Tulsey,  a  tyger  descending  to¬ 
wards  them,  from  a  distant  hill  ;  he  shortly  after 
made  his  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  path  leading 
to  the  caves,  close  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  party.  The  tyger  evincing  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  preparing  to  spring  upon  a  pointer  dog 
near  to  him,  the  gentleman  called  out  to  his  compa¬ 
nions  ;  when  the  animal  instantly  shrunk  from  his 
attempt,  squatted  himself  upon  his  haunches,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  furiously  and  stedfastly  upon  him  for 
some  seconds :  and,  upon  the  exclamation  being  re¬ 
peated,  growlingly  turned  from  the  footpath  into  an 
adjoining  jungle.  The  dog,  upon  which  the  tyger 
had  seemingly  fixed  for  his  prey,  stood  petrified 
with  affright,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  a  dejected 
state.  A  second  pointer  dog  that  wms  in  the  rear, 
roused  by  his  master’s  exclamations,  ran  forward, 
and  penetrated  the  jungle  through  which  the  tyger 
had  passed ;  in  a  moment  after,  the  dog  was  heard  to 
give  one  howl,  and  nothing  more  w’as  seen  of  him. 
On  the  following  day,  the  party  proceeded  armed,  in 
quest  of  the  tyger,  and  on  entering  the  jungle  in 
question,  they  discovered  the  remains  of  the  poor 
dog,  not  distant  more  than  six  paces  from  the  foot 
path  where  they  first  encountered  this  royal  beast. 
The  tyger  appeared  to  be  much  pressed  with  hunger; 
and  it  may  be  deemed  a  most  fortunate  occurrence, 
fate  has  so  decreed,  that  the  preference  which  these 
animals  invariably  give  to  canine  over  human  flesh, 
should  have  had  its  opportunity  of  being  gratified  in 
this  instance. 
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BV  ALBERT  PIKE. 

*  *  *  I  left  Crawford  County  in  July,  1833, 

and  travelled  down  the  river  some  forty  miles,  to 
the  county  of  Pope,  where  I  intended  to  take  up 
(as  they  say  here)  a  school.  After  travelling  over 
a  fine,  rolling,  upland  country,  1  descended  into 
the  bottom  of  a  creek  called  Little  Piney,  nine 
miles  from  the  river,  and  came  at  once  upon  a 
small  log-house.  I  stopped  to  take  a  survey  before 
entering,  for  I  had  been  directed  to  the  settler  who 
lived  there.  It  was  like  most  other  settlements  in 
the  country  :  a  field  of  about  forty  acres  was  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  filled  with  huge  blackened  trunks, 
gigantic  skeletons  of  trees,  throwing  their  bare, 
withered,  sapless  branches  forth,  as  though  a 
whirlwind  had  been  among  them  with  its  crashing 
destruction.  About  the  house,  were  a  number  of 
peach  trees,  scattered  about  with  very  little  regard 
to  regularity.  The  house  itself  was  roughly  built 
of  logs  ;  and  in  front  was  a  shelter  made  of  poles, 
covered  with  green  branches.  The  owner  of  the 
clearing  was  sitting  in  front,  dressed  throughout 
in  leather,  and  playing  lustily  on  the  fiddle.  Hear¬ 
ing  that  sound,  I  judged  there  would  be  no  churl¬ 
ishness  in  his  disposition,  and  I  marched  boldly 
up.  He  greeted  me  heartily,  and  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  politeness,  and  in  two  minutes  we  were 
on  the  best  terms  in  the  world.  He,  too,  had  been 
at  Santa  Fe  ;  and,  as  old  travellers  over  the  prairie, 
we  had  a  claim  upon  one  another’s  kindness.  The 
heart  naturally  warms  to  one  who  has  been  through 
the  same  scenes  of  danger,  difficulty,  and  privation 
as  yourself. 

With  deference  to  those  respectable  gentlemen 
of  former  ages,  called  troubadours,  romancers,  et 
cetera,  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  best  and  most 
gallant  knights  of  olden  time  were  much  such  men 
as  the  bold  and  stalwart  backwoodsmen.  The 
same  bold,  brave,  and  careless  demeanor — the 
same  contempt  of  danger,  and  recklessness  of  the 
finer  courtesies  and  sympathies  of  life — the  same 
fighting,  revelling,  carousing,  and  heedless  dispo¬ 
sition — the  same  blunt  and  unpolished  manners 
exist  in  the  latter,  which  are  recorded  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  former.  My  present  host  was  one 
of  the  purest  specimens  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  West.  Tall  and  athletic,  he  would  hardly 
have  feared  a  death-grapple  with  a  bear.  His 
frame  was  close-knit,  muscular,  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned.  He  combined  the  activity  of  the  panther, 
the  strength  of  the  lion,  with  much  of  the  silent, 
quick,  and  stealthy  movements  of  the  Indian.  He 
had  been  a  journeyer  over  deserts  and  mountains, 
and  a  soldier  at  the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  Of 
course,  he  was  an  excellent  Jackson-man. 

My  object  being,  as  I  said  before,  to  get  a  school, 
I  opened  the  subject  to  my  host,  and  inquired  what 
might  be  the  prospect.  “  Why,  ”  said  he,  “if  you 
would  set  in,  right  straight,  I  reckon  thar’  might 
be  a  right  smart  chance  of  scholars  got,  as  we  have 
had  no  teacher  here  for  the  best  end  of  two  years. 
Thar’s  about  fifteen  families  on  the  creek,  and  the 
whole  tote  of  'era  well  fixed  for  children.  They 
want  a  schoolmaster  pretty  much,  too.  We  got 
a  teacher  about  six  months  ago — a  Scotchman 
or  an  Irishman,  I  think.  He  took  up  for  six 
months,  and  carried  his  proposals  round,  and  he 
got  twenty  scholars  directly.  It  weren’t  long, 
though,  before  he  cut  up  some  ferlicues,  and  got 
into  a  priminary ;  and  so,  one  morning,  he  was 
found  among  the  missing.” 

“  What  was  the  matter  ?  ” 


“  Oh !  he  took  too  much  of  the  essence  of  corn, 
and  got  into  a  chunk  of  a  fight— -no  great  matter, 
to  be  sure ;  but  he  got  whipped,  and  had  to  leave 
the  diggings.  ” 

“  And  how  am  I  to  manage  to  get  a  school  ?  ” 
ril  tell  you.  You  must  make  out  your  propo¬ 
sals  to  take  up  school  j  tell  them  how  much  you 
ask  a  month,  and  what  you  can  teach  ;  and  write 
it  out  as  fine  as  you  can  (I  reckon  you’re  a  pretty 
good  scribe  ; )  and  in  the  morning  there’s  to  be  a 
shooting-match  here  for  beef ;  nearly  all  the  settle- 
ment"  (laying  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable)  “will 
be  here,  and  you’ll  get  singers  enough.  ” 

I  followed  his  advice.  The  neighbours  gathered 
in  the  next  morning  :  I  was  duly  introduced  to 
them,  and  soon  had  twenty  scholars  subscribed. 
Reader  !  didst  ever  see  a  shooting  match  in  the 
West  ?  I  dare  swear  you  never  have,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  may  be  no  tediousness  in  a  description 
of  one.  I  hate  your  set  descriptions,  laid  out 
formally,  in  squares  and  parallelograms,  like  an 
old-fashioned  garden,  wherein  art  hath  not  so  far 
advanced  as  to  seem  like  nature.  You  can  just 
imagine  the  scene  to  yourself.  Conceive  yourself 
in  a  forest,  where  the  huge  trees  have  been  for 
ages  untouched  by  the  axe.  Imagine  some  twenty 
men,  tall,  stalwart,  browned  hunters,  equipped  in 
leather,  with  their  broad  knives  by  their  sides, 
rifles  in  hand,  and  every  man  with  his  smoke- 
blacked  board  in  his  hand.  The  rivals  in  the  first 
contest  were  eight  sturdy  fellows,  middle-aged 
and  young  men.  The  ox  for  which  they  were  to 
shoot  was  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  to  be  the  best 
six  shots  out  of  eleven.  The  four  quarters,  and 
the  hide  and  tallow,  were  the  five  prizes :  they 
were  to  shoot  off-hand  at  forty  yards,  or  with  a 
rest  at  sixty — which  is  considered  the  same  thing. 
Two  judges  were  chosen;  and  then  a  blackened 
board,  with  a  bit  of  paper  on  it  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  square,  was  put  up  against  a  tree.  “  Clare 
the  track  !”  cried  the  first  marksman,  who  lay  on 
the  ground  at  his  distance  of  sixty  yards,  with  his 
gun  resting  over  a  log.  The  riille  cracked,  and 
the  bullet  cut  into  the  paper.  “  Put  up  my  board  !” 
cried  another — “John,  shade  my  sight  for  me ;  ” 
and  John  held  his  hat  over  the  4%^^  of  the  gun. 
It  cracked,  and  the  bullet  went  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  centre.  “  My  board  !”  cried  another ;  “  I’ll 
give  that  shot  goos;  and  he  did,  fairly  boring  the 
centre  with  the  ball.  The  sport  soon  became  ex¬ 
citing.  It  requires  great  steadiness  of  nerve  to 
shoot  well,  for  any  irregularity  in  breathing  will 
throw  the  bullet  wide  of  the  mark.  The  contest 
was  longer  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  but  it  was  de¬ 
cided  without  quarrel  or  dispute.  The  judges 
decided,  and  their  decision  was  implicitly  obeyed. 
The  whole  eleven  shots  of  one  man,  who  won  two 
quarters,  could  be  covered  with  a  half  dollar. 
You  have  made  a  show  of  Davy  Crockett ;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  West,  who  are 
better  marksmen,  better  bear-hunters,  and  every 
whit  as  smart  as  Davy  himself. 

Speaking  of  him,  however  reminds  me  of  an 
anecdote  of  him,  which  may  perhaps  be  contained 
in  his  autobiography  :  if  not,  it  is  too  good  to  be 
lost ;  for  it  does  him  more  honour  than  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  in  Congress.  Before  he  was  a 
candidate,  or  had  any  idea  of  being  one,  there  was 
a  season  of  scarcity  in  the  Western  district,  where 
he  lived.  He  went  up  the  Mississippi,  and  bought 
a  flat-boat  load  of  corn,  and  took  it  to  what  he 
calls  his  “  old  stamping  ground.  ”  When  a  man 
came  to  him  to  buy  corn,  the  first  question  he 
asked  was,  “  Have  you  got  the  money  to  pay  for 
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it  ?  ’’  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  Davy’s 
reply  was,  “Then  iyou  can’t  have  a  kei-nel :  I 
brought  it  here  to  sell  to  people  who  have  no 
money.  ”  It  was  the  foundation  of  his  popularity. 

We  naturally  slip  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi¬ 
culous  :  let  us  leave  Crockett,  and  come  to  school¬ 
keeping.  My  school-house  was  a  small  log-house, 
with  a  fire-place  the  width  of  one  end — no  floor — 
no  boarding  or  weather  boarding — a  hole  for  a 
window,  and  one  for  a  door.  In  that  place,  I 
taught  a  collection  of  urchins  two  months,  and 
then  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  fever  and 
ague,  which  lasted  me  another  month,  and  ended 
my  school-keeping  in  this  mortal  life.  I  was  to 
get  my  pay,  half  in  money,  and  half  in  pigs  ;  and 
I  managed  to  get  three  dollars  of  the  former,  and 
omitted  to  say  anything  of  the  quadrupeds.  That 
made  four  and  a  half  months,  during  which  I  had 
laboured  at  mine  office  and  vocation.  For  the  first 
six  weeks,  I  got  just  enough  to  pay  my  board  ;  and 
for  the  last  school,  as  I  said  before,  three  dollars. 
How  many  pigs  I  may  have  at  this  day  in  Pope 
county,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell.  However, 
while  I  was  employed  in  this  thankless  office,  I 
wrote  “  hapes  ”  (as  my  predecessor  in  the  school 
would  have  said)  of  poetry,  part  of  which  I  have 
since  published  in  a  book.  If  it  did  not  make  me 
famous,  it  ought  to  have  done  it ;  for  it  was  all  I 
got  for  my  three  or  four  months’  hard  work. — 
American  Monthly  Magazine. 


WILD  HORSES  OF  THE  PRAIRIE. 

Little  Rock,  Nov.  5,  1835. 

Mr.  Editor,  Bear  Sir — Not  being  a  subscriber 
to  your  magazine,  it  is  but  recently  that  I  have 
seen  some  articles  respecting  the  wild  horse  of  the 
prairie.  I  presume  that  you  would  like  any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  which  would  be  authen¬ 
tic.  I  see  that  a  major  of  the  dragoons  has  given 
you  an  article,  in  which  he  depreciates  the  wild 
horse.  The  excursions  of  the  dragoons  have  never 
extended  beyond  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Osages 
— that  is,  about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  Cross 
Timbers  :  therefore,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  seen  much  of  the  prairie,  or  the  horses  in  it. 
I  have  been  the  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Santa  Fe 
— thence  round  the  head  of  Red  River,  to  the 
heads  of  the  Colorado,  of  Texas — thence  across 
Red  River,  by  way  of  the  Faushee  Washita,  to 
Fort  Smith.  I  have  seen  tens  of  thousands  of  wild 
horses — have  killed,  and  eaten  them — and  may  be 
supposed  to  know  something  about  them. 

All  the  wild  horses  brought  into  the  United 
States  are  caught  on  the  way,  and  I  have  been 
with  the  Osages  while  they  were  catching  them. 
A  herd  of  horses  makes  its  appearance — the  Osages 
start  out  on  horseback,  each  man  supplied  with  a 
noose  at  the  end  of  a  pole.  They  take  their  sta¬ 
tions  on  every  side  of  the  wild  horses,  and  com¬ 
mence  running  them,  until  they  overtake  and 
noose  some  among  them.  Of  course,  in  this 
chase,  the  good  horses  invariably  escape,  while  the 
mean  ones  are  taken,  and  brought  into  the  United 
States  as  choice  wild  horses. 

I  was  once  in  a  village  of  the  Comanches,  in  the 
valley  where  the  Colorado  dies.  There  were  pro¬ 
bably  three  thousand  horses  in  that  valley  j  and, 
if  I  am  any  judge,  I  should  say  that  I  never  saw 
any  finer  horses  than  some  of  them  were.  We 
cotild  buy  them  at  no  price.  At  the  same  time,  a 


large  proportion  of  them  were  the  poorest  ponies 
in  existence. 

I  was  once  on  intimate  terms  with  the  priest  in 
San  Miguel.  He  had  a  sorrel  mare,  which  had 
been  caught  by  the  Comanches,  and  given  to  him. 
I  think  she  was  the  finest  animal  I  ever  saw  ;  at 
any  rate,  I  offered  him  one  hundred  dollars  for 
her — and  in  that  country  a  mare  is  worth,  gene¬ 
rally,  about  fifteen. 

The  Mexican  soldiers,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
found  five  horses  and  mares  running  together,  in 
a  nook  in  the  mountains.  They  placed  sentinels 
at  the  only  place  of  egress,  and  caught  three  of 
them.  One  ran  over  a  precipice,  and  broke  his 
neck,  and  the  other  had  the  same  kind  office  done 
him  in  noosing  him.  One  of  those  which  were 
taken — a  black  mare — was  given  by  the  colonel  of 
the  troops  to  a  Missourian,  and  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed  could  not  be  bought  for  three  thousand 
dollars. 

If  fine,  delicate  heads — wide  nostrils — slim,  and 
tapering,  and  clean  limbs — small  and  hard  hoofs 
— and  an  Arabian  symmetry  of  form,  will  make  a 
fine  horse — there  are  fine  horses  in  abundance  in 
the  prairie.  I  have  seen  one  leader  of  a  herd, 
while  the  whole  body  was  running  at  full  speed, 
circling  round  and  round  the  herd  like  a  hawk, 
driving  up  the  laggards  in  the  rear,  and  then  re¬ 
turning  to  the  front,  seemingly  wdth  all  the  ease 
imaginable. 

I  only  give  you  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is,  that  there  are  some  horses  in  the  prairie 
equal  to  any  on  earth — particularly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  crossing ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that 
the  dragoons,  never  got  any  but  the  very  meanest 
of  the  species.  Yours,  &c. 

Turf  Register. 


ANGLING  ON  LAKE  GEORGE. 

Mr.  Editor, — Lake  George,  in  this  state,  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  level's  of  angling  a  sport  superior  to 
any  other  angling  hitherto  described  ;  abounding 
in  a  black  bass  and  salmon,  trout,  and  a  variety 
of  other  smaller  fish.  I  know  of  no  place  where  a 
few  days  can  be  more  pleasantly  passed. 

To  the  admirers  of  the  picturesque,  the  sail 
down  the  lake  is  unrivalled.  To  the  tourist,  in 
search  of  the  scenes  of  our  Revolutionary  strug¬ 
gle,  an  ample  field  is  before  him.  The  ruins  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
of  Ticonderoga,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  Lake  George,  are  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  Combining  these  inducements  with  the 
angling  for  black  bass,  or  Lake  George  bass,  (as 
they  are  all  so  called,)  and  which  are  in  abundance 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  agreea¬ 
ble  coolness  of  the  mountain  air,  during  these 
sultry  months,  gives  to  this  sport  a  preference  over 
any  other  angling. 

The  black  bass  is  a  deep  fish,  of  great  strength, 
and  superior  flavour  for  the  table;  and  when 
hooked  it  makes  a  violent  attempt  to  escape  by 
springing  its  full  length  out  of  the  water.  This  is 
a  critical  time,  as  the  leap  has  the  effect  to  slacken, 
and  thereby  break  the  line,  or  unloosen  the  hook. 
The  angler,  at  this  time,  is  aware  of  the  size  of  the 
fish  he  has  to  contend  with.  Rowing  down  the 
lake  in  a  skiff,  to  the  distance  of  seven  or  ten 
miles,  (with  minnows  kept  alive  for  bait,)  I  have 
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had  fine  sport.  The  water  is  so  very  clear,  that, 
when  fishing  at  the  depth  often  to  twenty  feet,  the 
different  kinds  of  fish  can  be  seen  swimming 
beneath  the  boat ;  and  the  bait,  hooked  below  the 
dorsal  fin,  (which  allows  it  to  swim,)  is  perceived 
making  exertions  to  escape  from  its  enemies. 

Some  time  since  I  was  standing  upon  the  banks 
of  Fish  creek,  and  on  the  border  of  the  field  where 
General  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  army,  desper¬ 
ately  engaged  in  contest  with  a  black  bass  of  an 
unusually  large  size ;  and  which,  from  the  view  I 
had  of  him,  when  he  sprang  from  the  water,  I 
thought  would  have  weighed  seven  pounds.  The 
current  was  strong  :  the  dangerous  leap  was  passed. 
I  had  played  him  some  time  ;  when  unfortunately, 
having  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  line 
out,  in  attempting  to  turn  him,  in  the  strength  of 
the  current,  which  ran  like  a  race  way,  he  turned 
his  side  to  the  stream  and  snapped  my  line.  I  had 
killed  several  of  a  large  sized ;  but  this  one  was  a 
mamothofhis  species,  and  I  have  ever  since  re¬ 
gretted  his  escape. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  completion  of 
the  Champlain  Canal,  that  these  fish  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and 
its  tributaries,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the 
canal  with  the  river  ;  having  probably  descended 
the  canal  from  Lake  Champlain,  where  they  also 
abound,  and  have  thus  found  their  way  in  large 
numbers  to  the  Hudson. 

My  paper  admonishes  me  that  I  must  no  longer 
trespass  upon  your  patience :  but  must  end  this 
effusion  with  a  recommendation  to  all  anglers  to 
kill  black  bass.  Respectfully, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


A  KENTUCKY  FIGHT. 


“  Ay,  gouge  and  bite — pull  hair  and  scratch 


The  fight — the  fight — oh,  yes!  I  will  tell  you  the 

story  !  It  was  at  a  snxall  ordinary  tavern  in - . 

I  had  dined,  and  was  sitting  at  the  fire,  toasting  my 
toes,  and  smoking  a  segar.  A  noise  attracted  my 
attention,  and  on  turning  I  found  it  proceeded  from 
half  a  dozen  hurley  fellows — beauties,  they  called 
themselves — that  had  come  there  to  wind  up  their 
constitutions  with  potations  of  rye  whisky.  Glass 
after  glass  of  the  criitur  went  down  their  throats  with 
the  accompaniment  of  oaths  and  yells,  and  with  each 
glass  they  became  more  and  more  elated.  It  was 
election-day,  and  they  were  qualifying  themselves  to 
give  plumpers  for  their  crack  candidate  who  had  just 
finished  a  stump  speech  about  half  a  mile  off. 

“  He’s  a  screamer,”  said  one. 

“  He’s  bottom,”  said  another. 

“  He’s  grit  to  the  back  bone — plenty  of  liquor,” 
said  a  third. 

“He’s  real  republican — no  ruffled  shirt  or  clean 
hands  about  him,”  said  a  fourth. 

“  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !”  they  yelled  together,  and 
were  just  leaving  the  room  when  they  saw  me. 

“  Aha !  a  Yankee,  by  all  that’s  mighty !”  cried  one 
of  them  ;  “  come,  stranger,  tote  out  here,  and  bolt 
this  liquor” — and,  as  this  was  said,  a  tumbler  filled 
to  the  brim  with  t'aw  ichiskey  was  put  into  my  hand. 

“  I’m  a  temperance  man,”  said  I ;  “it  is  against 
my  principles.” 

“D — n  your  principles  ! — run  the  water!”  cried 
one. 


“  Pour  it  into  his  ears  I”  exclaimed  a  second. 

“  Or  down  his  throat  with  a  tunnel,”  said  a  third. 

“  Come,  stranger,”  bawled  a  fourth,  approaching 
and  grabbing  me  by  the  collar — 

“  Handle  him!”  cried  another. 

“  Gentlemen,  I - ” 

“  Don’t  gentlement  us,”  said  the  first ;  we’re  no 
gentlemen,  no  how  you  can  fix  it  j  we’re  raal  wolf- 
breed,  born  in  a  canebrake  and  suckled  by  a  hippo¬ 
potamus — raal  Kentuck  from  the  tips  of  our  noses  to 
the  end  of  our  toe-nails.” 

“  But,  gentlemen  - ” 

“  Come,  none  of  your  gumfudgeon  to  us ;  down 
with  the  liquor  at  once,  or,  instead  of  a  gentleman, 
we’ll  make  less  than  a  man  of  yon  in  the  twinkling  of 
a  thunderclap.’’ 

As  he  finished,  I  set  the  glass  down.  They  swore 
I  should  drink  it.  I  remonstrated  in  gentle  terms ; 
told  them  I  loathed  it  j  pretended  sickness ;  but  they 
cursed  me  all  round  the  compass,  and  calling  me  a 
white-livered  fool,  swore  I  should  drink  it. 

Gentle  words  having  no  effect,  I  thought  to  inti¬ 
midate  them  by  a  show  of  bravery,  and  to  that  end 
took  out  one  of  my  pistols.  They  told  me  they  were 
not  to  be  sheered  so  easy,  and  only  cursed  me  the 
more  roundly,  while  one  of  them  again  put  the  glass 
into  my  hand.  I  must  confess  that  I  found  my  cou¬ 
rage  fast  leaving  me  ;  and  I  Avas  in  the  act  of  raising- 
my  hand  to  quaff  the  liquor,  thinking  it  the  only  way 
to  be  rid  of  a  bad  scrape,  when  a  yell  of  triumph 
burst  from  them,  and  determined  me  on  a  different 
course.  I  dashed  the  vessel  into  ten  thousand  atoms. 

In  a  moment  a  scoundrel  had  me  by  the  collar  ;  the 
next  I  had  flung  him  off,  and  was  standing  in  the 
corner  with  my  pistols  presented. 

“  I  will  shoot  the  first  man  that  dares  to  touch  me,” 
said  I. 

“  Hurrah,  stranger,  that’s  gritty  !’’  shouted  one,  a 
giant  of  a  fellow,  as  he  approached. 

“  I  shall  fire,”  said  I. 

“And  be  d — d,”  said  he,  still  advancing. 

I  took  deliberate  aim,  and  the  instant  he  touched 
me  I  pulled. 

The  cloth  flew  from  his  flock,  and  retreating  a  step 
or  two,  he  broke  into  oaths  : — 

“  By  Gaud,  stranger,”  said  he,  “  do  you  know 
me  'I — do  you  know  what  stuff  I’m  made  of:  Clear 
steamboat,  sea  horse,  alligator — run  agin  me,  run  agin 
a  snag — jam  up — whoop!  Got  the  best  jack-knife, 
smartest  wife,  blackest  child,  shaggiest  dog,  fastest 
horse,  prettiest  sister,  and  biggest  whiskers  of  any 
man  hereabouts — I  can  lick  my  weight  in  wild  cats, 
or  any  man  in  all  Kentuck !” 

“Well,”  said  I ;  and  I  stood  stock  still,  looking 
at  the  fellow,  and  wondering  what  he  meant. 

“  Come  out  here,”  said  he  ;  “  come  out  here,  if 
you’re  a  man — rough  and  tumble!” 

“  Gouging!”  said  one  of  the  gang. 

“Look  ye!”  said  I,  “look  ye,  scoundrels — I  do 
not  well  understand  you — you  are  a  large  man,  I  am 
small — but  let  me  caution  you,  that  you  won’t  find 
me  so  feeble  as  you  think.  I  can  thrash  the  whole 
of  you,  one  at  a  time.” 

Years  before  I  had  practised  sparring  successfully 
and  upon  that  ability  I  was  determined  to  rely. 

There  was  a  pause. 

“  What  say  you,”  said  I,  “  are  we  to  quarrel?” 

They  all  nodded,  and  began  to  rub  their  hands. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  choose  any  one  of  your  num¬ 
bers — promise  you  will  not  interfere,  any  of  you,  and 
there  is  my  pistol.” 

As  I  said  this,  I  discharged  it — the  ball  rattled 
against  the  chimney  and  rolled  back  on  the  floor. 
One  of  them  picked  it  up. 
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Hellfireation,  it  was  loaded/’  said  he,  “  its  black 
with  powder,  and  hot  now.” 

“  Loaded,”  said  the  fellow  I  had  shot,  “  to  be  sure 
it  was — see  there !”  running  his  hand  into  his  bosom, 
and  pulling  it  out  covered  with  blood — “  loaded,  yes 
that  it  was,  and  we  must  have  it  out.” 

“  Then  you  and  I  are  to  fight,  bey?”  said  I. 

**  To  be  sure — all  ready !  cocked  and  primed — all 
ready !” 

At  this  there  was  a  general  outcry,  all  present  set¬ 
ting  up  a  shout,  and  shaking  their  hats. 

“Wait  a  moment,”  said  I,  “I’m  not  ready  so 
fast— -I  heard  you  speak  of  gouging — are  we  to 
gouge  ?” 

“  Ay,  gouge  and  bite — pull  hair  and  scratch  !”  was 
the  answer,  and  again  they  yelled  in  chorus. 

“  And  strangle  too,  I  suppose,”  said  I,  thinking 
if  any  thing  would  have  an  effect  on  them,  it  would 
be  a  show  of  self  confidence  and  coolness. 

As  I  spoke,  I  tore  off  my  stock  with  a  jerk,  and  the 
collar  and  bosom  of  my  shirt  followed — by  which 
means  my  chest  became  exposed,  and  as  he  caught 
sight  of  it,  I  saw  him  quail — and  well  he  might,  for 
it  is  frightful — constant  exercise  and  daily  habit  of 
sparring  has  thrown  out  the  muscles,  so  that  when 
he  saw  them  they  were  quivering  among  the  luxu¬ 
riant  black  hair  with  which  my  breast  is  covered, 
like  a  wounded  and  exasperated  snake. — “  Come  on,” 
said  I,  throwing  myself  into  a  position  to  receive  him. 

He  leaped  at  me — I  sprang  aside,  and  he  struck 
the  wall  with  such  violence  that  it  stunned  him,  and 
he  fell  at  my  feet.  Impatient  I  waited  his  recovery, 
for  I  felt  that  I  could  easily  level  him.  At  length, 
he  gathered  himself  up,  and  with  curses  set  upon  me. 
I  parried  his  blows,  and  gave  him  two  in  return — 
one  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  one  in  the  face, 
that  made  the  blood  gush  from  his  nostrils  in  a  steady 
stream — he  staggered  against  the  wall,  and  stood 
there  retching  and  panting  for  more  than  a  minute, 
with  the  blood  and  whiskey  running  together  from 
his  month — but  the  next  moment  I  was  under  him,  as 
helpless  as  a  babe,  stunned  and  suffocating.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  felt  his  great  hand  wreathed  in  my  hair,  and 
the  thumb  approaching  my  right  eye,  digging  about 
my  temple.  I  remembered  what  I  had  heard — it  was 
gouging  ! — the  thought  was  madness — with  one  effort 
I  grappled  at  his  throat — I  reached  it — I  seized  the 
loose  flesh,  and  twisted  it — he  uttered  a  shriek  of 
agony — his  hold  began  to  loosen — ^his  swollen  tongue 
lolled  out  of  his  mouth — his  hand  fell,  and  his 
breath  rattled  in  his  throat — I  quitted  my  hold,  and 
he  rolled  from  me  senseless,  black  in  the  face,  and 
apparently  dead. 

I  trembled  in  every  joint,  shuddered  for  fear  I  was 
a  murderer,  and  fell  senseless  at  his  side. 

*  •  »  *  « 

I  revived — opposite  was  my  antagonist,  already 
recovered,  and  his  comrades.  He  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  acknowledged  himself  beat.  W e  spent  the 
day  together,  and  they  were  ready  to  worship  me — 
to  fight  for  me,  for  I  had  conquered  their  champion. — 
jVeu;  England  Galaxy, 


Wolf-Huntiko. —  In  point  of  Numbers,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  fox-hounds  from  this  country  to  France, 
was  at  one  period  very  considerable.  The  compiler 
requested  a  friend,  who  had  his  regular  establishment 
of  fox-hounds  in  France,  to  inform  him  how  far  the 
chase  of  the  wolf  was  succesful,  or  likely  to  be  so, 
when  prosecuted  by  the  vigor  and  speed  of  theEnglish 


fox-hound,  and  his  reply  was  to  the  following  pur¬ 
port  : — “  You  wish  me  to  communicate  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  wolf-hunting,  which  I  shall  most  readily  do, 
but  must  first  apprise  you,  that  neither  with  my  own 
hounds,  which  I  took  with  me  to  France  in  1774,  oor 
with  the  hounds  of  the  Count  de  Serrent,  which  were 
under  my  direction  some  years  before,  did  I  hunt 
the  wolf  by  choice.  The  Count  de  Serrent’s  pack 
consisted  of  about  thirty  couple  of  French  hounds, 
larger  than  the  English  stag-hound,  fifteen  couple  of 
of  them  were  kept  for  stag-hunting  only,  and  with  the 
remainder  they  hunted  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf. 
The  first  time  I  ever  met  Serrent’s  hounds  was  at  a 
wolf-hunt,  where  a  bitch  wolf  had  littered  in  some 
woods  of  the  Count’s  not  far  distant  from  the  forest ; 
the  woods  were  nearly  surrounded  by  the  ofl&cers  of 
the  carabiniers,  each  person  with  a  double-barreled 
gun,  some  with  small  bayonets  fixed,  and  all  were 
loaded  withball.  As  soon  as  each  sportsman  had  taken 
his  station,  the  huntsman  and  hounds  entered  the 
wood,  they  found  immediately,  the  hounds  divided, 
and  I  ('who  was  unarmed)  tally’d  the  old  bitch  wolf, 
who  went  off  for  the  forest  in  the  most  gallant  style. 
My  English  halloo  amused  some  of  the  French,  but 
enraged  others,  who  declared  that  if  the  huntsman 
had  not  fortunately  stopt  the  hounds,  they  would  have 
gone  off  with  the  old  wolf,  and  this  indeed  was  my 
intention.  The  stopped  hounds  were  clapped  back 
to  those  running  the  cubs  in  the  cover,  and  which 
were  said  to  he  about  three  or  four  months  old;  they 
were  taller  than  a  fox,  and  shewed,  by  the  looseness 
ot  their  make,  and  the  vast  size  of  their  bone,  in  their 
then  infant  state,  what  they  would  be  when  arrived 
at  their  full  growth;  that, however,  was  forbid,  for  all 
but  one  were  shot  that  day,  and  the  remaining  one 
was  killed  the  day  following  by  one  of  the  Count’s 
keepers.  These  cubs,  whilst  hunted,  never  quitted 
the  covers,  nor  was  it  supposed  they  had  ever  been 
out  of  them;  for  the  forest,  towards  which  the  old 
wolf  pointed,  was  between  four  or  five  leagues  distance 
from  the  woods  where  she  littered.  I  often  hunted 
the  wolf  afterwards,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
wolf  was  either  shot  when  quitting  the  cover  in 
w'hich  he  was  found,  or  by  some  keeper  or  person 
who  accidentally  saw  him  in  his  route,  or  he  escaped 
by  going  off  at  one  steady  pace,  until  he  left  hounds, 
horses  and  men,  totally  beat,  and  who  were  generally 
relieved  by  tbe  hospitality  of  some  cur6,  and  enabled 
to  return  home  the  next  day.  It  is  asserted,  that  the 
wolf,  whose  pace  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  that  of  his  pursuers,  will  stop  when  no 
longer  pursued,  and  the  hounds  may  attack  him 
again  the  next  morning;  perhaps  so,  but  will  not  the 
wolf  be  equally  refreshed  by  his  night’s  repose  as  the 
hounds?  Admitting  that  the  wolf  does  stop,  he  gives 
his  enemies  a  fresh  chance,  because  formerly  there 
was  scarce  a  parish  in  France  that  had  not  one  or 
more  gamekeepers.  The  huntsman  who  hunted  the 
wolf,  related  where  he  gave  him  up,  how  much  he 
appeared  fatigued,  and  which  way  he  pointed  to  the 
keepers  when  his  chase  ended  ;  they  possibly  guessed 
where  the  w’olf  rested  that  night,  and  by  properly 
placing  all  the  assistants  they  could  collect,  got  a 
shot  at  him  when  he  broke  cover,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  been  fired  at  the  preceding  day. 
Upon  remarking  this  risk  of  being  shot,  which  the 
wolf  had  to  escape,  to  a  French  gentleman,  he  assured 
me  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  kept  hounds  for  the  wolf 
only,  never  fired  on  the  wolf  until  (unable  to  run  any 
further)  he  turned  upon  the  dogs,  and  this  generally 
took  place  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  This  sounds 
strange  hunting  to  us  English  fox-hunters,  but  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the 
fact.” 
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on  the  score  of  sagacity,  the  horse  be 
inferior  to  that  class  of  the  brute  creation 
which  comes  under  the  description  of  quadru- 
manous  ;  if  he  possess  not  “  the  half-reason¬ 
ing  of  the  elephant/^  or  the  still  inferior 
capacity  of  the  dog,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  is  susceptible  of  friendship  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  that  he  is  also  the 
most  elegant  quadruped  in  nature.  To  the 
Turf  this  country  is  indebted  for  a  variety  of 
the  horse  far  superior  to  what  can  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  :  procured  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  East,  the  English  thorough¬ 
bred  or  courser  presents  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  human 
genius  in  assisting  the  operations  of  Nature. 
The  small,  if  not  diminutive,  animal  found 
beneath  the  scorching  heat  of  the  tropics,  by 
persevering  industry,  by  care,  and  judicious 
management  attains  a  size  far  beyond  original 
contemplation,  preserving,  at  the  same  time, 
all  those  genuine  qualities  for  which  his  pro¬ 
genitor  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
varieties  of  the  tribe. 

The  subject  of  our  present  embellishment  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Scott,  to  whose  ready 
and  accommodating  politeness  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  sketch  from  which  the  engraving 
has  been  taken.  Cyprian  is  by  Partisan,  out 
of  Frailty,  by  Filho  da  Puta,  out  of  Agatha, 
by  Orville,  Star,  Young  Marske,  &c.  Cyprian 
ran  third  to  Florentia  at  Northallerton,  and 
won  a  stake  at  the  last  Catterick  Meeting, 
beating  Aveline.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  Epsom  Races  that  Cyprian  appeared 
in  the  betting,  having  been  kept  quiet  for  the 
Oaks  ;  however,  prior  to  the  race,  she  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  decided  favourite. 
Owing  to  the  restiveness  of  Fair  Jane,  and 
particularly  to  bad  management,  uncommon 
delay  took  place  at  the  starting  post  ;  and,  on 
account  of  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  pace 
at  first  was  not  brilliant :  Cyprian,  Destiny, 
Fair  Jane,  Promise,  and  Marmalade  kept 
well  together,  till  a  short  distance  from  home, 
when  a  very  severe  struggle  ensued  between 
'  Cyprian  and  Destiny,  and  the  former  proved 
successful,  owing  to  the  persevering  jockey- 
ship  of  Will  Scott.  Last  year  the  Derby 
was  won  in  much  the  same  manner  :  Will 
Scott  had  measured  the  powers  of  Mundig, 
and  on  the  day  of  trial  contrived  to  make  the 
most  of  them — to  draw  them  out  as  fine  as 
gold ;  he  had  also  ascertained  the  racing 


capabilities  of  Cyprian,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  proved  successful  from  the  aecuracy  of 
his  judgment.  The  amount  of  the  Oaks  was 
£2,750. 


PECULIAR  WINTER  DIVERSIONS 
OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 

Described  by  a  late  Traveller  in  that  Country. 

Some  of  their  amusements  are  peculiar  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.  One  of  the  chief  is,  that  of  riding  in  a  light 
open  sledge  for  pleasure,  which  is  very  common, 
because  very  agreeable,  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
severe.  Skating  may  be  mentioned  as  another  ;  but 
the  weather  is  often  too  severe  for  that,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  by  no  means  so  general  in  Russia,  as  in 
milder  climates,  such  as  Holland,  Germany,  &c. 
But  of  all  the  winter  diversions  of  the  Russians,  the 
most  favourite  and  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  seems 
to  be  that  of  sliding  down  a  hill.  They  make  a  track 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  mending  any  little  inequa¬ 
lities  with  snow,  or  ice;  then  at  the  verge  of  the  hill, 
sitting  on  a  little  seat  not  bigger  than,  and  much  re¬ 
sembling  a  butcher’s  tray,  they  descend  with  as¬ 
tonishing  velocity.  The  sensation  is,  indeed,  very 
odd,  but,  to  myself,  for  I  often  had  the  curiosity  to 
try,  I  cannot  say  it  was  agreeable  ;  the  motion  is  so 
rapid,  it  takes  away  one’s  breath :  nor  can  I  give 
you  an  idea  of  it,  except  desiring  you  to  fancy  you 
were  to  fall  from  the  top  of  a  house  without  hurting 
yourself,  in  which  you  would  probably  have  some 
mixture  of  fear  and  surprise.  The  Russians  are  so 
fond  of  this  diversion,  that  at  Petersburgh,  having- 
no  hills,  they  raise  artificial  mounts  on  the  ice  on 
the  river  Neva,  for  the  purpose  of  sliding  down 
them ;  particularly  on  holidays  and  festival  seasons, 
when  all  the  people,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
partake  of  the  sport ;  paying  a  trifle  to  the  person 
who  constructed  the  mount,  each  time  they  descend. 

I  call  this  peculiar  to  Russia,  as  a  diversion ;  for 
though  it  is  practised  at  the  place  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ramasse,  the  descent  of  Mount  Cenis 
to  Lancbourg,  which,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is 
in  a  state  that  admits  of  travellers  sliding  down  it 
in  the  same  method,  as  is  described  in  most  books 
that  treat  of  the  Alps,  yet  this  may  be  considered 
rather  as  necessity,  or  convenience,  than  merely 
amusement. 

The  late  Empress  Elizabeth  was  so  fond  of  this 
diversion,  that,  at  her  palace  of  Zarsko  Zello,  she 
had  artificial  mounts,  of  a  very  singular  construction, 
made  for  this  purpose.  These  have  been  called  by 
some  Englishmen  who  have  visited  that  country, 
“  the  Flying  Mountains;”  and  I  do  not  know  a 
phrase  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  Russian 
name.  You  will  observe,  that  there  are  five  mounts 
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of  unequal  heights ;  the  first  and  highest  is  full  thirty 
teet  perpendicular  altitude ;  the  momentum  with 
which  they  descend  to  this  carries  them  over  the 
second,  which  is  about  five  or  six  feet  lower,  just 
sufficient  to  allow  for  the  friction  and  resistance; 
and  so  on  to  the  last,  from  which  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  gentle  descent,  with  nearly  the  same 
velocity,  over  a  piece  of  water  into  a  little  island. 
These  slides  which  are  about  a  furlong  and  a  half  in 
length,  are  made  of  wood,  that  they  may  be  used  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  The  process  is,  two 
or  four  persons  sit  in  a  little  carriage,  and  one  stands 
behind,  for  the  more  there  are  in  it,  the  greater  the 
swiftness  with  which  it  goes  ;  it  runs  on  castors  and 
in  grooves  to  keep  it  in  its  right  direction,  and  it 
descends  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Under  the  hill 
is  a  machine  worked  by  horses,  for  drawing  the 
carriages  back  again,  with  the  company  in  them. 
Such  a  work  as  this  would  have  been  enormous  in 
most  countries,  for  the  labour  and  expense  it  cost, 
as  well  as  the  vast  quantity  of  wood  used  in  it.  At 
the  same  place  there  is  another  artificial  mount, 
which  goes  in  a  spiral  line,  and,  in  my  opinion^  (for 
I  have  often  tried  it  also)  is  very  disagreeable ;  as 
it  seems  always  leaning  on  one  side,  and  the  person 
feels  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  his  seat. 

They  are  able  also  to  go  out  a  hunting;  and  as  the 
country  abounds  with  game,  it  furnishes  a  large  part 
of  their  provisions  during  the  seasons  when  they  are 
permitted  to  eat  it ;  for  the  fasts  of  the  Greek 
church,  taken  together,  interdict  animal  food  full 
half  the  year.  The  method  the  common  people  use 
in  hunting  is  with  snow  shoes,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  wood,  half  an  inch  thick,  five  or 
six  feet  long,  and  about  four  inches  broad,  turned' 
up  at  the  end,  which  they  fasten  at  the  bottom  of 
their  feet,  and  by  means  of  them  they  run,  or  rather 
skate,  over  the  snow,  with  a  pole  in  their  hands, 
faster  than  the  hare,  or  any  game  they  pursue,  which 
are  apt  to  sink  in. 

They  enjoy  also  the  profitable  diversion  of  fishing, 
notwithstanding  the  water’s  being  covered  with  ice  ; 
and  one  manner  of  it,  with  a  drag-net,  is  very  parti¬ 
cular,  though  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be  able  to  describe 
it,  so  as  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it.  There  is  a  hole, 
about  four  feet  by  two,  cut  in  the  ice,  to  let  down  a 
common  drag-net ;  opposite  to  this,  at  the  distance 
they  mean  to  pull  up  the  net,  is  another  hole,  about 
four  feet  square ;  they  then  cut  a  number  of  smaU 
round  holes  at  about  four  yards  distant  from  each 
other,  in  a  circular  form,  from  the  hole  where  the 
net  is  let  down,  to  that  where  it  is  taken  up.  At 
the  ends  of  the  two  strings,  that  is,  the  upper  and 
lower  strings  which  drag  the  net,  long  poles  are 
tied  ;  these  poles  will  reach  from  one  round  hole  to 
another,  where  they  are  directed  and  pushed  under 
the  ice,  as  they  swim  at  the  top  of  the  water,  till 
they  come  to  the  biggest  square  hole,  at  which  they 
draw  them  out,  and  by  this  means  the  net,  inclosing 
the  fish  it  has  surrounded  ;  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
net  is  floated  at  the  top  of  the  water  under  the  ice, 
and  the  lower  part  of  it  sunk  by  leads,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  the  river  is  open;  the  ingenuity  of 
the  operation  consists  in  the  contrivance  of  dragging 
under  the  ice. 


A  match  was  run  at  Beccles  on  Tuesday  fortnight, 
for  £50,  once  round  the  course,  heats,  between  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  bay  gelding  Grapeshot,  aged  8st  (Starling), 
and  Mr.  Peirson’s  grey  gelding  The  Dwarf,  aged, 
9st  (Moss).  Betting,  at  starting,  7  to  4  and  2  to  1 
on  the  grey  ;  after  the  first  heat,  2  to  1  on  Grapeshot, 
which  won  easily  both  heats. 


HORSE  CAUSE. 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER,  Guildhall,  May  14. 

Child  v.  Burford. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  warranty  of  a  horse, 
purchased  in  February  last,  by  the  plaintiff,  a  coal 
merchant  in  Lambeth,  from  the  defendant,  a 
dealer  in  horses  in  the  London  Road.  After  the 
necessary  preliminary  evidence,  Messrs.  Tucker, 
Cherry,  and  Sewell,  proved  the  existence  of  spavin, 
which,  although  it  did  not  produce  hopping  lame¬ 
ness,  caused  a  stiffness  and  impeded  action  of  the 
hock  joint,  amounting  to  diminished  usefulness  of 
the  limb,  and  consequently  unsoundness. 

For  the  defendant  several  witnesses  were  ex¬ 
amined,  whose  testimony  was  unimportant ;  and 
to  support  the  defence  of  the  animal  being  actually 
sound,  Mr.  Field  was  called,  who  could  discover 
no  impeded  action,  although  he  admitted  there 
was  enlargement  of  the  hock  at  the  seat  of  spavin. 
He  considered  difference  of  size  of  the  hock  as  of 
common  occurrence  and  unimportant,  that  spavins 
might  be  the  result  either  of  diseased  action  or  of 
natural  formation,  that  the  spavin  in  question  was 
of  the  latter  kind,  and  on  being  pressed  by  the 
counsel  (Mr.  Crowder)  for  the  plaintiff,  who  ap¬ 
peared  very  well  to  understand  the  structure  of  a 
joint,  entered  into  an  elaborate  disquisition  which 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  Court  and  eventually  the 
witness  himself  also. 

Mr.  Mavor,  also  for  the  defendant,  could  see  no 
unsoundness,  but  differed  materially  from  the  last 
witness.  He  denied  the  existence  of  spavin  Imt  as 
a  consequence  of  disease,  and  admitted  that  in  the 
case  under  consideration  there  was  a  spavin.  The 
formation  of  bony  excrescence  was  often  a  result 
of  merely  increased  action  which  might  go  on  without 
any  inflammation  of  the  part.  The  reason  for  this 
distinction  between  increased  action,  and  inflam¬ 
mation  were  not  elicited. 

The  judge,  (Park,  jun.)  stated,  in  charging  the- 
jury,  that  unless  there  was  an  express  engagement 
between  buyer  and  seller  for  the  return  of  a  horse 
warranted  sound  in  the  event  of  its  proving  not  to 
be  so,  the  buyer  was  authorized,  indeed  required 
to  sell  the  horse  without  delay,  and  might  proceed 
by  action  to  recover  the  amount  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  paid,  and  the  money  received.  In 
London  the  facility  for  selling  a  horse  was  such 
that  the  law  did  not  allow  the  expense  for  keep.  In 
other  respects  the  jury  would  decide  according  to 
the  evidence  they  had  heard,  the  material  points 
of  which  he  recapitulated. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff,  for  22/,  which  included  the 
expense  of  the  sale  at  Tattersall’s. 


A  disturbance  took  place  on  Thursday  sennight, 
on  Epsom  Downs,  which  was  productive  of  serious 
consequences.  It  appears  that  two  rival  gangs  of 
gipsies  had  quarrelled,  and  got  to  blows.  A  cry  of 
“  murder”  was  raised,  and  a  policeman  named  Girdler 
ran  to  the  spot.  He  was  immediately  struck  down, 
stabbed  in  the  arm,  and  his  head  cut  open ;  a  second, 
named  Wright,  proceeded  to  his  relief,  and  was 
stabbed  in  two  or  three  places,  nor  was  it  till  several 
other  policemen  arrived  that  their  companions  were 
rescued  and  the  gipsies  secured.  A  subscription 
has  been  opened  for  Girdler  and  Wright  who  are 
dangerously  wounded. 

Died  at  Northbeach,  on  Friday  fortnight,  Mr,  C. 
Day,  respected  by  all  classes. 
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The  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  those  young 
racers  which  annually  excite  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  account  of 
the  great  stakes  which  are  prepared  for  their 
competition,  and  which  excite  more  attention 
than  all  the  other  events  which  are  decided  on 
the  Turf:  it  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  we 
allude  to  the  three-year  olds  ;  amongst  whom 
it  would  appear  there  is  nothing  of  a  very 
superior  description  ; — neither  a  Plenipo  nor 
a  Queen  of  Trumps:  a  Leger  nag  or  two  still 
remain  in  the  dark,  which  will  most  likely  be 
kept  so  till  the  month  of  September. 

But,  to  proceed  consecutively.  Since  we 
last  addressed  our  readers  on  the  present  sub¬ 
ject,  several  highly  important  meetings  have 
taken  place ;  and,  in  the  foremost  of  the  list, 
stands  Chester,  For  some  previous  years  Ches¬ 
ter  Races  had  languished  beneath  the  wither¬ 
ing  influence  of  intolerance,  till  at  length  the 
choice  spirits  of  this  distinguished  and  vene¬ 
rable  city  shook  off  their  lethargy,  roused 
themselves  to  lauduble  activity,  and  very 
much  improved  the  Race  List.  The  Trade 
Cup  was  doubled  in  value,  and  so  well  and  so 
nicely  estimated  were  the  qualities  of  the  va¬ 
rious  racers  w  ithin  reach  of  the  Roodee,  that 
the  acceptances  were  more  numerous  than 
usual,  and  thus  the  prize  was  much  increased 
in  value.  For  many  weeks  prior  1o  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  decision  of  the  Chester  Trade 
Cup,  the  betting  was  very  animated,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where 
speculation  in  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  fre¬ 
quently  carried  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
However,  if  the  perception  of  the  handicap- 
pers  had  been  exercised  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  skill,  the  betting  men  suffered  their  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  very  much  led  astray,  and  adven¬ 
tured  freely  upon  horses  which,  in  the  moment 
of  trial,  proved  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Thus,  Jupiter  was  backed  by  the  Man¬ 
chester  Turfites  to  a  very  considerable  amount, 
for  no  reason  that  we  can  perceive,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  John¬ 
son,  their  townsman,  as  his  previous  perform¬ 
ances  entitled  him  to  no  such  distinction.  As 
the  time  approached  for  the  decision  of  the 
Cup  under  consideration,  Jupiter  receded  in 
a  trifling  degree,  and  Sir  John  Gerard’s  Bil- 
linge  crept  into  favour,  most  unaccountably, 
as  he  had  never  accomplished  a  single  per¬ 
formance  that  could  entitle  him  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  racer,  to  leave  superiority  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  Red  Rover  had  risen  and 
and  sunk  in  the  scale,  and  a  few  days  before 
the  event  came  off  was  the  favorite.  How¬ 
ever,  the  evening  prior  to  the  race,  something 
was  whispered  about  Mr.  E.  Peel’s  Tam- 
worth,  and  he  took  a  decided  lead  in  the  bet¬ 


ting.  This  horse  won  the  race  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  clearly  proving  that  his  competitors 
were  a  very  indifferent  lot  indeed.  More 
money  was  adventured  upon  this  cup  than 
upon  any  racing  event  which  has  occurred  in 
the  north  western  counties  for  half  a  century. 
The  Manchester  men  were  very  heavy  losers. 

If  the  first  day  of  Chester  Races  was  re¬ 
markable  on  account  of  the  interest  excited 
by  the  Trade  Cup,  the  meeting  unfortunately 
became  distinguished  by  a  very  disgraceful 
event  the  following  day,  when  Mr.  Barrow’s 
Catherina  came  out  for  the  King’s  Plate :  she 
came  on  the  ground  ready  saddled,  her  rider 
was  weighed,  and  yet  she  did  not  appear  at 
the  starting  post,  but  was  taken  away  ;  and 
this  highly  reprehensible  conduct  produced 
the  following  decision,  and  well  merited  ani¬ 
madversion. 

“  The  case  respecting  Catharina  having  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  us,  and  having  heard  such  evidence  as  we 
could  obtain,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  all  bets  made  on 
or  against  Catharina,  for  His  Majesty’s  Plate,  should 
be  void  ;  and  we  cannot  express  in  terms  sufficiently 
strong,  our  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  pursued 
by  the  person  having  the  management  of  Catharina, 
conceiving  such  conduct  amounts  to  a  deception  of 
the  public,  and  tends  materially  to  injure  the  in¬ 
terests  of  racing. 

May  4th,  1836. 

E.  M.Ll.Mostyn. — T.  S.M.  Stanley. — F.  R.  Price.’’ 

The  Stand  Cup  on  Wednesday  brought  out 
our  favorite  Queen  of  Trumps;  and  her  ma¬ 
jesty  proved  herself  all  right  by  cantering  in 
for  it  with  all  imaginable  ease.  She  appeared 
on  Thursday  for  the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s 
Plate,  and  met  with  no  competitor.  A  detail 
of  this  highly  interesting  meeting  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  place,  and  we  particularly  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  very  [jleas- 
ing  corollary  attached  to  it. 

York  Spring  Meeting  commenced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday,  May  9 ;  and  closed  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  ;  thus  affording  two  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  meagre  day’s  diversion.  OldEbor! 
how  art  thou  fallen  by  bad  management! 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  May 
11,  the  Liverpool  Craven  Meeting  came  on  ; 
where  we  expected  Queen  of  Trumps  would 
appear  for  the  Trade  Cup,  particularly  as 
she  showed  so  well  at  Chester  a  few  days 
previously:  however,  her  absence  is  easily 
accounted  for,  and  manifests  the  discernment 
and  good  sense  of  her  owner.  The  space  up¬ 
on  which  the  Liverpool  Race  Course  is  formed 
was,  only  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  those  bogs 
so  common  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
locally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moss, 
which  amounts  to  what  is  generally  understood 
by  Morass.  These  Lancashire  mosses  are,  on 
examination,  found  to  consist  of  a  dark- 
coloured  sandy  soil,  held  together,  as  it  were, 
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by  that  sort  of  ill-nourished  vegetation  which 
is  generally  found  in  such  places  where  the 
situation  happens  to  be  low.  Those  who  ori¬ 
ginated  the  Liverpool  Aintree  Course  entered 
upon  the  speculation  with  enthusiasm,  and  in 
order  to  render  the  ground  as  eligible  as  pos¬ 
sible,  they  spared  no  expense,  particularly  in 
draining ;  in  fact,  so  anxious  were  they  to 
draw  oft' the  semi-stagnant  water,  and  also  to 
prevent  its  future  accumulation,  that  they 
caused  too  many  under  drains  to  be  formed ; 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that,  after  a 
heavy  day's  rain,  the  Course  becomes  dry  as 
rapidly  as  possible  ;  the  rain  running  through 
the  light  sandy  thin-skinned  soil  like  a  sieve. 
Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  course  is 
very  hard.  Nor  is  this  all :  it  is  so  formed, 
that  the  run  down  the  further  side,  for  about 
half  a  mile,  gradually  declines  ;  while  the  run 
in,  of  about  the  same  distance,  as  gradually 
ascends  ;  in  each  case,  placing  a  considerable 
strain  upon  the  tendons  of  the  racer.  When 
to  this,  the  hard  and  unelastic  quality  of  the 
meagre  turf  with  which  it  is  covered  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  easily  be  perceived 
that  such  a  course  is  not  very  grateful  to  the 
feet  of  the  noble  animals  of  which  our  racing 
studs  are  composed,  particularly  after  very 
dry  weather,  like  that  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  the  late  Liverpool  Races.  Hence  the 
reason  |Mr.  Mostyn  would  not  allow  Queen 
of  Trumps  to  start.  Going  on  the  beautiful 
turf  of  the  Roodee,  upon  which  the  Chester 
Course  is  formed,  could  neither  injure  her 
feet  nor  tendons;  while,  at  the  Liverpool 
Course,  both  would  have  been  placed  in  jeo¬ 
pardy,  had  she  started. 

General  Chasse  proved  successful  for  the 
Trade  Cup,  after  a  very  severe  struggle  with 
that  second  rate  racer.  Inheritor ;  while  Tam- 
worth,  who  had  acquired  laurels,  a  few  days 
before  at  Chester,  shewed  what  he  has  ever 
been,  a  middling  sort  of  nag.  Generally 
speaking,  the  racing  at  the  Liverpool  Craven 
Meeting  was  of  a  very  so  so  description. 

Epsom  Races  commenced  on  the  17th  of 
May  ;  and  from  the  fineness  of  the  weather  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  previously,  there  was  rea¬ 
son  to  anticipate  a  numerous  assemblage  on 
the  Downs,  particularly  on  the  Derby  day. 
We  visited  Epsom  on  the  10th  ult.,  a  week 
prior  to  the  Races,  in  order  that  we  might 
satisfy  our  own  mind  of  the  efliect  produced 
on  Bay  Middleton,  by  his  struggle  at  New¬ 
market  with  Elis;  and,  as  far  as  we  were 
able  to  judge,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  the  least  deterioration  from  it.  Bay 
Middleton  is  what  may  be  termed  a  fine  horse ; 
but  he  is  not  a  second  Plenipo  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  consider  him  inferior  to  Glencoe,  to 
Rockingham,  to  Touchstone.  Something  was 
whispered  about  Gladiator;  and  having  as¬ 
certained  that  Will  Scott  would  ride  him,  we 
felt  convinced  that  a  good  opinion  was  enter¬ 
tained  of  him  by  his  trainer  (J.  Scott).  Eb- 
berston,  at  this  period,  was  second  in  the  bet¬ 
ting,  to  which  distinction  his  late  performance 
at  Newmarket  might  justly  entitle  him  per¬ 


haps,  though  in  winning  the  Column  Stakes, 
he  might  be  said  to  have  nothing  to  beat. 
Slane  crept  into  favor  ;  for  what  reason  we 
could  never  discover  ;  since,  having  several 
times  appeared  in  public,  it  was  to  experience 
uniform  defeat.  Observations  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  might  be  applied  to  Mr.  Wags  ;  and  of  the 
remainder  who  figured  for  some  time  in  the 
betting  list,  not  one  was  entitled  to  any  very 
great  degree  of  confidence. 

At  this  period,  Fair  Jane  was  the  favorite 
for  the  Oaks,  because  she  happened  to  beat 
a  few  indifferent  nags  at  Liverpool  last  year, 
we  suppose.  Her  mode  of  going  is  not  to  our 
taste :  it  appears  short  and  pottering,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  miserable  apology  for  the  light  elastic 
movements  of  the  genuine  Arabian.  Vesper 
looked  remarkably  well ;  and,  had  her  fore 
legs  been  a  trifle  shorter,  we  should  have 
booked  her  to  win.  Grenada,  Emineh,  and 
Promise,  had  been  winners  ;  while  Destiny's 
performance  on  the  day  of  trial  proved  that 
she  was  entitled  to  more  confidence  than  what 
was  placed  in  her. 

About  a  week  before  Epsom  Races,  the  state 
of  the  odds  was  such  that  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  might  have  been  laid  against  the  first 
six  on  the  list  with  the  certainty  of  a  hand¬ 
some  return  ;  nor  would  this  circumstance  es¬ 
cape  the  lynx-eyed  calculators  of  the  money 
market. 

At  length,  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  May  arrived; 
and,  between  two  and  three  o’clock,  beneath 
a  beautiful  cerulean  sky,  the  following  eight 
came  well  away  together,  for 


The  Craven  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each  ;  for  three  years 
old,  6st ;  four  8st ;  five,  8st  91b ;  six,  9st  21b  ;  and 
aged,  9st  51b.  The  last  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Sir  L.  Glyn’s  ch.  c.  Recruit,  3  yrs  (Reeves) .  1 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ch.  c.  Valentissimo,  4  yrs . 2 

Mr.  Armitage’s  b  h  Peter  Simple,  5  yrs . 0 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  c  Weighton,3  yrs . 0 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  ch  c  Mendizabal,  3  yrs . 0 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  ch  c  Whitefoot,  5 yrs . 0 

Lord  Egremont’s  br  c  by  Chateaux  Margaux,  out 

of  Sessions,  3  yrs  . .  0 

Mr.  Forth’s  Knobstick  . . .  0 

Three  drawn. 


The  pace  was  good,  and  they  came  well 
together  till  they  reached  the  last  half  mile ; 
when  a  well  contested  struggle  ensued,  which 
ended  in  Recruit  being  declared  the  winner. 

The  Shirley  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each  :  for  three  years 
old  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  41b.  One  mile. 


Mr.  Phillimore’s  Lady  Anna  (  Connelly) .  1 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br  c  Morison . 2 

Mr.  Lucas’s  Tell-tale .  3 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  Willesden . 4 

Five  drawn. 


From  the  moment  of  starting  the  result  was 
not  doubtful.  Connolly  held  Lady  Anna  to¬ 
gether,  and  kept  company  with  his  competi¬ 
tors,  thus  forming  an  interesting  race,  which 
was  prettily  finished  and  cleverly  won. 

A  Match  for  lOO  sovs. ;  h  it ;  8st  41b  each.  Three 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

Lord  Conyngham’s  b  c  The  Vivande,  by  Reveller. . 
Mr.  Gardner’s  ch  c  Idiot,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Pin¬ 
cushion  . . . 

The  Vivande  paid  forfeit. 
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Sweepstakes  of  30  sov.  each,  20  ft ;  colts,  8st61b  ;  fillies 
8st  31b  ;  foals  of  1834.  T.Y.C. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  c  Lupus,  by  Laurel,  out  of  Nan- 

nette  (Buckle) . 1 

Mr.  Harrison’s  c  by  Albany,  out  of  Agnes,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  . 2 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  c  by  Camel,  out  of  Fancy,  by  Phan¬ 
tom  . dr 

Mr.  Theobald’s  f  by  Mameluke,  out  of  Bobadilla  . .  dr 

The  distance  being  short,  the  pace  was 
good,  and  Lupus  proved  the  winner  without 
difficulty. 

The  amusements  of  the  day  concluded 
with  a 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  lO’sovs.  each  ;  with  10  sovs. 
added,  if  not  walked  over  for  ;  for  three  years  old  and 


upwards.  Last  mile. 

Mr.  Shelley’s  b  h  Airy,  5  yrs,  8st  41b  (Chappie). ...  1 

Mr.  Gardner’s  b  f  Ethilda,  4  yrs  8st  81b . 2 

Lord  Lichfield’s  ch  c  Arbaces,  3  yrs,  6st  121b  . 3 

Mr.  Forth’s  b  c  by  Albany,  out  of  Gale  Middleton’s 
dam,  3  yrs  6st  71b .  4 


Upon  this  race  there  needs  little  remark  ; 
Airy,  with  8st  41b  on  his  back,  was  more  than 
a  match  for  his  opponents,  and  he  therefore 
won  without  difficulty. 

The  Downs  were  sprinkled  with  spectators, 
more  company  being  present  than  is  generally 
seen  the  first  day  of  the  races. 

SECOND  DAY ;  Wednesday,  May  18. — The  Wood- 
cot  Stakes  of  3o  sovs.  each  ;  h  ft ;  for  two  years  old 
colts,  8st  61b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  31b.  Last  half  mile. 
Captain  Williamson’s  b  c  by  Cadland,  out  of  Edith, 

by  Fitz- James,  S.  Mann  .  1 

Mr.  Montague’s  br  c.  by  Jerry,  out  of  Butterfly’s 

dam,  by  Comus  . 2 

Mr.  Ash’s  b  f  by  Theodore,  out  of  Christine,  by  Mas¬ 
ter  Henry . 3 

Mr.  Farrall’s  br  c  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Pinions  . .  4 
Mr.  J.  Rogers’s  ch  f  by  Langar,  out  of  Isabel  by 
Wanderer . pd 

Two  year  olds  are  often  troublesome  to 

start :  on  the  present  occasion  the  four  which 
appear  on  the  list  got  off  well  the  first  time 
the  word  “  Go  !^’  was  given.  It  was  a  pretty 
race,  won  cleverly  by  the  Cadland  colt. 

The  Gold  Cup  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  20  sovs.  added 
for  three  years  old,  6st  41b  ,  four,  8st ;  five,  8st  101b ; 
six,  9st ;  and  aged,  9st  21b.  Mares  and  geldings  al¬ 
lowed  31b.  Two  miles.  The  winner  of  a  Plate  or 
Sweepstakes  in  1835,  to  carry  31b  ;  of  two  51b;  of 
more,  71b  extra.  The  winner  to  be  sold  for  400  sovs. 


if  demanded,  &c. 

Mr.  Forth’s  Knobstick,  4  yrs  old  ( Connelly) .  1 

Col.  Peel’s  ch  c  Jacob  Faithful,  3  yrs  old . 2 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Pussy,  5  yrs  old . 3 

Mr.  W.  Edward’s  Sherry,  3  yrs  old . 0 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  Oberon,  by  Velocipede,  out  of 

Dahlia,  3  yrs  old . 0 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Tiber,  4  yrs  old . 0 

Mr.  Dawson’s  Morpeth,  5  yrs  old . 0 

Mr,  Ridsdale’s  Galliard,  3  yrs  old . dr 

Mr.  Gardnor’s  Ethilda,  4  yrs  old . dr 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ro  f  Quadroon,  4  yrs  old . dr 

Lord  Conyngham’s  ch  f  Heiress,  3  yrs  old . dr 

Lord  Jersey’s  Silenus,  4  yrs  old . dr 

Lord  Exeter’s  Lady  Anne,  3  yrs  old . dr 


This  wretched  makeshift  for  a  Gold  Cup 
presents  a  striking  contrast  with  that  at  Ascot, 
with  the  Liverpool,  the  Chester, and  the  Good- 
wood.  What !  are  the  owners  of  racers  to  be 
thus  insulted  by  an  imbecile,  if  not  a  sinister, 
committee  of  management?  Are  a  set  of 
self-appointed  ignoramuses  to  force  horses  to 


run  for  their  own  money,  and  call  it  a  Gold 
Cup?  O  shame!  where  is  thy  blush?’' 
However,  let  that  pass  for  the  present.  This 
race  excited  attention,  and  some  brisk  betting 
took  place  upon  it.  Immediately  prior  to 
starting,  the  odds  were 

2  to  1  agst  Sherry 

3  —  1 - Pussy. 

4  —  1 - Knobstick. 

They  went  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  Sherry 
taking  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  his  com¬ 
petitors,  except  Morpeth,  who  gave  in  before 
he  had  attained  the  ascent  which  occurs  not 
far  from  the  starting  post.  With  this  excep¬ 
tion,  they  came  well  together,  till  they  reached 
Tattenham  corner ;  when,  on  rounding  it, 
tailing  became  observable ;  at  length,  a  well- 
contested  struggle  ensued  between  Pussy, 
Jacob  Faithful,  and  Knobstick,  Connelly  sit¬ 
ting  steadily  upon  the  latter,  and  keeping  the 
go  in  him  till  within  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  home,  when  he  gave  him  the  office,  let 
him  out,  and  finished  an  interesting  race  in  a 
very  pretty  manner. 

The  Ewell  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  30  added  ; 
three  years  old,  7st. ;  four,  8st. ;  five,  8st.  9lb. ; 
six  and  aged,  8st.  12lb  ;  a  Winner  at  any  time 
(matches  excepted)  to  carry  for  twice,  3lb. ;  thrice, 
5lb.  i  four  times  and  above,  7lb.  extra.  Mares  and 
geldings  allowed  3lb.  and  horses  that  have  started 
four  times  and  not  won,  allowed  3lb.  Last  half- 


mile. 

Col.  Peel’s  b  m  Rosalie,  5  yrs  (Pavis)  .  i 

Mr.  Gardnor’s  b  c  Skirmisher,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Day’s  b  c  Foozool,  3  yrs  . .  0 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  b  c  Ermine,  3  yrs .  o 

Mr.  Greatrex’s  ch  ^f  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Short- 

waist,  3  yrs .  0 

Mr.  ‘E.  Peel’s  ch  g  Whimsical  (late  Buccaneer,) 

5  yrs .  0 

Ld.  Egremont’s  br  c  by  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of 

Sessions,  3  yrs .  0 

Mr.  Forth’s  b  c  by  Albany,  out  of  Gale  Middle¬ 
ton’s  dam,  3  yrs  . 0 

Mr.  Kent’s  b  c  Swallow,  3  yrs . . .  0 

Mr.  Day’s  b  c  Venison,  3  yrs  .  dr 


As  far  as  relates  to  betting,  but  little  inter¬ 
est  was  excited  by  this  race.  Swallow  was 
the  favourite  at  2  to  1  agst  him.  However, 
the  horses  being  well  matched  a  good  race 
ensued,  very  well  and  very  closely  run  from 
beginning  to  end,  Pavis  upon  Rosalie  winning 
cleverly. 

The  Epsom  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  40  sovs. 
added ;  three  years  old,  7st. ;  four,  8st.  71b. ;  five, 
9st. ;  six  and  aged,  9st.  2lb.  Mares  and  geldings 
allowed  3lb.  Heats,  one  mile.  The  winner  to  be 
sold  for  150  sovs.  in  the  usual  way. 

Ld.  Chesterfield’s  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Row- 


ton’s  dam,  3  yrs  (Rogers) .  15  1 

Mr.  Pettit’s  b  c  Menas,  3  yrs .  2  1  2 

Mr.  Pearce’s  ch  m  Brandy  Ann,  aged .  3  4  dr. 

Mr.  Wickham’s  b  h  Pincher,  5  yrs .  5  2  3 

Ld.  Exeter’s  ch  f  Lady  Ann,  3  yrs .  4  3  4 

Mr.  Shelley’s  b  h  Airy,  5  yrs .  dr. 

Mr.  Day’s  b  c  Venison,  3  yrs .  dr. 


We  noticed  a  few  trifling  bets  on  this  race. 
Brandy  Ann  the  favourite,  though,  on  trial,  she 
was  found  wanting.  Three  heats  took  place 
before  the  event  was  decided,  not  one  of  which 
requires  further  comment.  Thus  closed  the 
business  of  the  day,  as  far  at  least  as  relates 
to  racing. 
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During  the  evening  many  whispers  crept 
into  circulation  respecting  the  favourites  for 
the  Derby  and  the  Oaks;  or  at  least  respect¬ 
ing  the  nags  which  it  had  been  tolerably  well 
ascertained,  would  start  for  these  highly  im¬ 
portant  stakes  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
form  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the  quality  of 
each  should  have  been  so  well  ascertained — 
in  defiance  of  the  caution  and  taciturnity  of 
trainers,  as  well  as  of  the  various  cunning 
modes  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
public  out  of  the  secret.  On  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  betting 
circle  congregated  in  front  of  the  Coffee 
House,  earnestness  and  anxiety  depicted 
almost  upon  every  countenance.  Ebberston, 
who  a  short  time  previously,  appeared  so  pro¬ 
minently  in  the  list,  was  entirely  out  of  the 
market.  Venison,  whose  public  running 
amounted  to  worse  than  nothing,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  form  no  criterion  for  his  unlooked 
for  elevation,  became  the  second  favourite  ; 
followed  closely  by  Gladiator  and  Slane,  with 
no  better  pretentions  to  superiority.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  too  found  friends,  and  occupied  a  res¬ 
pectable  position  in  the  scale.  In  regard  to 
the  Oaks,  Cyprian,  who  last  year  ran  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
season  had  proved  a  winner  at  Catterick, 
displaced  Fair  Jane  from  the  apex  of  the 
betting  list,  and  occupied  her  exalted  station 
with  plenty  of  friends  to  support  her  in  it. 
Vesper  remained  in  the  position  she  had 
lately  occupied;  while  Grenada  and  Promise, 
once  so  highly  estimated,  sunk  almost  tonoth- 
ingness.  A  correct  measure,  however,  had 
not  been  obtained  of  Destiny  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  although  her  previous  per¬ 
formances  entitled  her  to  much  attention,  she 
was  very  much  neglected ;  she  was  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  occasion,  but  had  few  friends  in 
the  market.  We  observed  Sam  Chifney  on 
Wednesday  evening,  warmly  wrapped  up, 
with  dumbies  in  hand,  sweating  off  four 
pounds — for  the  purpose,  it  was  slily  whis¬ 
pered,  of  riding  The  Athenian,  and  beating 
the  crack  by  false  starts.  The  following  was 
the  state  of  the  odds  on  Thursday  morning  : — 

2  to  ]  agst  Bay  Middleton 

^  —  ]  - Venison 

8  —  1 - Gladiator 

9  —  I  — —  Slane 

12  —  1  - The  Athenian 

12  —  1 - Sepoy 

15  —  1  — —  Mr.  Wags 

25  —  1 - Alfred 

30  —  1  — —  Tipple  Cider 

THE  OAKS. 

9  to  2  agst  Cyprian 

5  —  1 - Fair  Jane 

7  —  1 - Vesper 

8  —  1 - Emineh 

8  —  1 - Toga 

8  —  1 - Destiny 

9  —  1 - Grenada 

10  —  1 - Promise 

Bay  Middleton,  it  will  be  perceived,  still 
keeping  the  lead,  to  which  he  has  uniformly 
proved  himself  justly  entitled. 

At  no  former  period  have  we  witnessed 
so  numerous  an  assemblage  on  Epsom  Downs 
as  that  which  appeared  on  the  present  occa¬ 


sion.  The  hour  appointed  for  the  start  for 
the  Derby  was  half-past  two  o’clock  ;  and 
long  before  this  time,  the  Downs  were  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  scene  so  cheerful  and  so  full  of 
expectation,  that,  had  Sir  Andrew  been  pre¬ 
sent,  he  would  perhaps  have  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  human  happiness.  Amongst 
the  assembled  myriads  might  be  observed  the 
following : — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
sons,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ; 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Duke  and  Duchess  ot  Cleve¬ 
land,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Mar¬ 
quis  and  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Marquis  of  Graham, 
Marquis  of  Granby,  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
Conyngham,  Marchioness  of  Aylesbury;  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Verulum,  Farl  and  Countess  of  Wilton, 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  Earl  of  Jersey,  Earl  of  March, 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Uxbridge,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
Earl  of  Errol,  Earl  Mul grave  ;  Lords,  G.  Bentinck, 
Digby,  Glendinning,  A.  Conyngham,  Forester,  Can- 
telupe,  Suffield,  W.  Lennox,  Bruce,  A.  Lennox, 
Strafford,  C,  Fitzroy,  Hamilton,  R.  Grosvenor,  Mac¬ 
donald,  Villiers,  Stanley,  Cranstoun,  John  Manners, 
John  Fitzroy,  F.  Fitsclarence,  Alvanley,  De  Roos, 
Ebrington,  William  Powlett,  Portarlington,  Foley, 
Elphinstone,  Exmouth  Sidney,  Andover,  Craven, 
Burghersh,  &c. ;  Ladies,  A.  Conyngham,  A.  Peel, 
A.  K.  Erskine,  A.  Millbank,  Suffield,  Mary  Grim- 
stone,  Joliffe;  Hons.  G.  Byng,  G.  Anson,  General 
Grosvenor,  B.  Craven,  A.  Villiers,  Captain  Rous, 

C.  Forester,  A.  Berkeley,  Grimstone,  S.  Wortley, 
Dundas  :  Sirs  C.Coote,  D.  Baird,  G.  Heathcote,  L. 
Glyn,  F.  H.  Goodricke,  M.  Wood,  J.  Shelly,  J.  Han- 
bury,  J.  Gerard,  W.  Joliffe,  C.  Coote,  Mr.  Parker,  J. 
Boswell,  General  Buller  ;  Cols.  Peal,  Hawker,  Lys- 
ter,  O’Meara,  Standen,  Stanhope,  Montague,  Clive, 
Angerstein  ;  Captains  Gage,  Powlett,  Dixon,  Gard- 
nor,  Ricardo,  Mackey,  Williamson,  Ellice,  Fairlie, 
Russell,  Nicholson,  Hetherington,  Spencer,  Parker  ; 
Messrs.  Poyntz,  M.  P.,  C.  Greville,  Stonehewer, 
Payne,  M.  Stanley,  Worral,  Codrington,  M.  P., 

D.  Codrington,  Irby,  De  Crespigny,  Waddington. 
Lyne  Stephens,  Singleton,  Houldsworth,  M.  P., 
Crosby,  Batson,  Cookes,  M.  P.,  Bowes,  M.  P.,  &c. 

The  following  came  out  for  the  Derby : — 


Ld  Jersey’s  Bay  Middleton,  brother  to  Nell 

Gwynne  (Robinson) .  i 

Mr.  Walker’s  ch  c  Gladiator,  by  Partisan,  out  of 

Pauline,  by  Moses .  2 


Mr.  Batson’s  b  c  Taishteer,  by  Whisker,  or  Zin- 

ganee,  out  of  Acacia . 

D.  of  Richmond’s  c  Sepoy,  by  Mulatto,  out  of  Re- 

posada  . 

Ld  Lynedocti  na.  Mr.  Osbaldiston’s  c  Ebberston, 
by  Velocipede,  out  of  Peter  Pindar’s  dam 
Mr.  W.  Chifney’s  The  Athenian,  brother  to  Glaucus 
Ld  Egremont’s  br  c  by  Chateau  Margaux,  out  of 

Emmelina  . 

Mr.  Spalding  na.  c.  Slane,  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of 

Minster’s  dam . 

Mr.  Richardson  na.  Weighton,  by  Brutandorf,  out 

of  Jenny  Mills’s  dam . 

Ld  Exeter’s  Muezzin,  brother  to  Beiram . 

Mr.  Mills’s  b  c  Mr.  Wags,  by  Langer,  out  of  Par- 

thenessa  . 

Mr.  Robinson’s  ch  c  Whaley,  by  Langar,  out  of 

Calista,  by  St.  Patrick . 

Sir  G.  Heathcote’s  ch  c  Willesden,  by  Velocipede, 

out  of  Kate . 

Lord  Lichfield’s  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Delphine 
Mr.  E.  Peel’s  br  c  Morison,  by  Columbus,  or 

Tramp,  out  of  Primette . 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  na  c  Alfred,  by  Partisan,  out 
of  St.  Julien’s  dam  . 
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Duke  of  Richmond’s  na  c  Venison,  by  Partisan, 

out  of  Fawn . 

Mr.  West  na  Mr.  Allen’s  c  Master  of  the  Rolls, 

by  Lottery,  out  of  Medora  . 

Mr.  Combe  na  ch  c  Recruit,  by  The  Colonel,  out 

of  Galatea,  by  Amadis . 

Mr.  S.  Worrall  na  Mr.  Shard’s  ch  c  Idiot,  by 

Bedlamite — Pincushion . 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  ch  c  Hatfield,  by  Bedlamite, 
dam  by  Juniper — Caprice . 

^  At  length,  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  gave  the 
signal  of  preparation ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  the  various  competitors  (twenty- 
one  in  number)  might  be  observed  drawing  to¬ 
wards  the  place  of  starting.  Expectation  was 
on  the  tiptoe :  again  the  bell  tinkled ;  the  nags 
congregated  for  the  start.  Expectation  had 
been  on  stilts  for  some  time,  and  thus,  by  false 
starts,  it  was  kept  till  three  o’clock,  when  the 
word  go  was  given  for  the  fifth  time  ;  but,  it 
was  no  go.  In  short,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
motley  and  many-headed  management,  it  was 
twenty-three  minutes  past  three  before  the 
horses  came  fairly  away ;  and,  after  all,  a  more 
unsatisfactory  start  was  never  witnessed.  At 
length,  they  came  oflf.  The  Athenian  obsti¬ 
nately  refusing  to  start  ( or  at  least  so  it  ap¬ 
peared )  while  Gladiator  and  another  or  two, 
were,  on  this  account,  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  rear.  It  was  an  ill-defined  scramble  to 
the  ascent  or  hill,  where  Bay  Middleton  came 
well  in  front,  going  within  himself;  while  the 
confident  smile  of  Robinson  (his  rider)  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  held  the  race  in  bis  hand.  Few 
words  are  suflicient  to  describe  the  contest. 
The  decided  superiority  of  Bay  Middleton  be¬ 
came  conspicuous  when  he  reached  the  hill, 
where  several  of  his  competitors  shut  up. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  Bay  Middleton  did 
not  exactly  take  the  lead,  but  he  made  what 
running  he  thought  proper.  When  the  front 
horses  (consisting  of  Slane,  Venison,  the  Era- 
melina  colt,  and  Bay  Middleton)  had  rounded 
Tattenham  Corner,  it  was  evident  Robinson 
was  holding  the  Crack  together ;  a  tailing 
string  was  observable,  yet  Bay  Middleton  suf¬ 
fered  the  nags  just  mentioned  to  keep  him 
company  to  the  distance,  where  Will  Scott, 
upon  Gladiator,  went  up  to  him  ;  but  was  in¬ 
stantly  shook  oflf,  and  Bay  Middleton  went 
home  about  two  lengths  a-head,  and  that  too 
with  great  ease.  Out  of  the  field  which  started, 
not  one  could  go  a  single  yard  with  Bay  Mid¬ 
dleton.  The  Mummy,  for  some  time  the  fa¬ 
vorite  for  the  Derby,  and  a  very  fine,  promi¬ 
sing  colt,  broke  down  in  his  exercise  about  a 
fortnight  before  Epsom  Races,  at  Mickleham, 
by  putting  his  foot  accidentally  into  a  rabbit 
hole.  Had  The  Mummy  continued  all  right, 
he  would,  most  likely,  have  put  the  metal  of 
Bay  Middleton  to  the  test ;  but,  we  are  of 
opinion  he  could  not  havebeaten  him,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  a  nag  which  improves  upon  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  winner  is  from  a  running 
family  on  both  sides,  his  sire  having  ran  Tire- 
sias  to  a  head  for  the  Derby,  and  his  dam  won 
the  Oaks.  He  is  by  Sultan  out  of  Cob¬ 
web  (bred  by  Lord  Jersey)  by  Phantom  (a 
Derby  winner),  out  of  Fillagree,  by  Sooth¬ 


sayer — Webb  (Middleton’s  dam),  by  Waxy 
(a  Derby  winner) — Penelope,  by  Trumpater. 
Value  of  the  Stakes,  £3,725,  subject  to  the 
winner’s  stake,  and  the  deductions  specified  in 
the  conditions. 

The  Headley  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  sovs 
added.  Last  Half-mile.  Weights  and  conditions  as 
the  Ewell  Stakes  ;  winner  to  be  sold  for  120,  &c. ; 


7  subs. 

Col.  Peel’s  ch  f  Arsenic,  3  yrs  (W,  Boyce) .  i 

Mr.  Phillimore’s  hr  f  Lady  Anna,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Thornhill’s  b  c  Ermine,  3  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Rush’s  b  f  by  Camel,  out  of  Romp,  3  yrs .  4 


The  winner  made  the  running  throughout,  and  won  cle¬ 
verly  by  a  length. 

The  Croydon  Stakes  of  five  sovs  each,  with  thirty- 
five  added.  One  mile.  Weights  and  conditions  as 
in  the  Epsom  Stakes.  The  winner  to  be  sold  for  120, 
&c. ;  5  subs, 

Mr.  Cooper’s  ch  g  Edward,  by  Figaro,  dam  by 


Soothsayer,  4  yrs.  (Natt) .  i 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  h  Caliph,  4  yrs .  2 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  g  Whimsical,  5  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Shelley’s  b  h  Airy,  5  yrs .  4 


Edward  made  play  to  the  Stand,  where  Caliph  chal¬ 
lenged  ;  a  fine  race  home,  and  won  only  by  a  neck.  The 
winner  claimed. 

On  Friday  morning  the  betting  for  the  Oaks 
had  undergone  some  alteration,  not  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  Cyprian  still  the  favorite, 
at  about  two  to  one  against  her. 

We  felt  the  heat  most  intensely  as  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Downs  on  Friday  morning,  and 
were  glad  to  seek  the  shelter  (from  the  sun) 
afforded  by  Challener’s  booth,  which  was 
pleasantly  situated,  and  where  refreshments 
of  a  very  good  quality  were  to  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  figure.  While  we  were  sitting 
in  this  snug  relreat,  that  interesting  youth, 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  thorough  bred  grey,  passed  by  ;  and 
he  and  his  retinue,  the  scarlet  liveried  grooms 
included,  presented  an  interesting  and  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance. 

The  Oaks,  May  20. — If  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  delay  took  place  in  the  start  for  the 
Derby,  the  business  was  even  more  clumsily 
managed  for  the  Oaks  Like  the  Derby, 
the  start  for  the  Oaks  was  announced 
for  half-past  two  o’clock,  and  before  this 
time,  crowds,  particularly  of  equestrians, 
might  be  seen  directing  their  progress  towards 
the  place  of  starting,  where  unfortunately  they 
had  to  wait  till  nearly  four  o’clock  before  they 
were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  fillies  fairly 
away.  However,  if  the  start  had  been  irk¬ 
somely  tedious,  an  excellent  race  followed. 
They  came  away  well  together,  at  a  rattling 
pace,  and  kept  well  together  till  near  home, 
when  a  very  severe  struggle  ensued  between 
Cyprian  and  Destiny.  [For  further  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  description  of  the  Plate.] 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  (more 
than  usual,  we  think)  were  assembled  on  the 


occasion. 

Mr.  J.  Scott’s  Cyprian . (W.  Scott)  1 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Destiny .  2 


Emineh,  Fair  Jane,  Vesper,  Toga,  Grenada,  Promise, 
Mr.  Greatrex’s  filly  by  the  Colonel,  Marmalade,  Minna, 
and  Esmeralda,  not  placed. 
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Value  of  the  Stakes  2,750Z,  subject  to  the  specified 
deductions. 


agst  Destiny 

- Promise 

- Toga 


2  to  1  agst  Cyprian  10  to  1 

7 — 2 - Fair  Jane  12  —  1 

8  —  1 - Emineh  14  —  1 

8  —  1 - Vesper 

The  Ashstead  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  35  sovs 
added.  Craven  Course.  Weights  and  conditions  as 
in  the  Croydon  Stakes.  The  winner  to  be  sold  for 
100  sovs. 

Mr.  Payne’s  b  h  Skimmer,  5  yrs  (Sly) .  1 

Mr.  Carter’s  b  m  Myrrha,  6  yrs  .  2 

Mr.  Forth’s  b  c  by  Partisan,  out  of  Lady  Cram- 

feazer,  3  yrs . . .  3 

Mr.  Pryce’s  b  c  brother  to  Caldecot,  3  yrs .  4 

Mr.  Day’s  b  c  Venison,  3  yrs .  dr 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  g  Whimsical,  5  yrs  .  dr 


A  Plate  of  50  sovs  given  by  the  Members  for  West 
Surrey ;  three  yr-olds,  fist  71b ;  four,  8st ;  five,  8st 
71b  ;  six  and  aged,  8st  12lb.  Mares  and  geldings 
allowed  3lb.  The  winner  to  be  sold  for  200  sovs. 


Heats,  two  miles. 

Mr.  Wickham’s  b  h  Pincher,  5  yrs .  1  1 

Mr.  Payne’s  b  h  Skimmer,  5  yrs .  2  dr 

Mr.  Armitage’s  Peter  Simple,  5  yrs  .  3  3 

Mr.  Gould’s  b  f  Mischief,  4  yrs  .  4  dr 

Mr.  Roger’s  hr  f  Zerlina,  4  yrs .  5  2 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  Elizondo,  4  yrs . .  dr 

Mr.  Scott’s  b  f  Skilful,  3  yrs .  dr 

Col.  Peel’s  ch  c  Jacob  Faithful,  3  yrs .  dr 

Mr.  Price’s  ch  g  by  Aaron,  3  yrs .  dr 

Lord  Exeter’s  f  Lady  Ann,  3  yrs .  dr 


On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
racing,  generally  speaking,  was  interesting,  if 
not  of  the  very  first  order;  the  weather  fine, 
the  company  more  numerous  than  usual  ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  encounter  between 
some  gypsey  desperadoes,  (on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing),  in  which  a  policeman  was  severely 
wounded,  every  thing  went  off  well. 


Berkeley  Craven. — This  gentleman  lost  a 
considerable  sum  on  the  Derby  (£6,000)  and 
on  Friday  morning  terminated  his  existence. 


THE  DERBY  AND  THE  OAKS. 

The  settlement  of  the  bets  on  these  imporant 
stakes  took  place  onTuesday,  May  24,  atTatter- 
sall’s ;  and,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  variety,  the  amount,  and  the  indispensable 
perplexity  of  the  accounts,  much  less  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  arose  than  might  have  been  reason¬ 
ably  anticipated  ;  particularly  when  we  take 
into  account  the  late  melancholy  death  of  the 
Hon.  Berkely  Craven,  whose  losses,  amount¬ 
ing  to  something  more  than  6,000/,  would  of 
course  disarrange  the  accounts  of  several  of 
the  influential  members  of  the  Betting  Circle. 
Some  of  the  accounts  on  the  Derby  are  heavy  ; 
for,  owing  to  the  doubtful  performances  of 
Bay  Middleton  at  Newmarket,  large  sums 
were  adventured  against  him  by  some  of  those 
who  underrated  his  powers ;  he  was  freely 
backed  by  several  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
consequently  they  are  very  considerable  gain¬ 
ers  by  the  event.  Robinson,  of  Manchester, 
one  of  the  best  calculators  at  present  on  the 
turf,  has  pocketed  a  considerable  sum.  A 
report  was  circulated  that  the  friends  of  the 
Hon.  Berkeley  Craven  intended  to  discharge 
the  pecuniary  obligations  of  that  gentleman  ; 


there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  such  a 
report. 

STATE  OF  THE  ODDS 

DONCASTER  ST.  LEGER. 

S  to  1  agst  Elis 

10  —  1 - Gladiator 

10  —  1 - Black  Diamond 

10  —  1  — —  Trapball 

12  —  1 - Ebberston 

26  —  1  —  Bee’s  Wing 

MANCHESTER  TRADE  CUP. 

7  to  2  agst  Red  Rover 

4  —  1 - Inheritor 

7—  1 - The  Stag 

8  —  1 - The  Comet 

9  —  1  —  Lady  Moore  Carew 

10  —  1 - Vestment 

11  —  1 - Lucy 

12  —  1 - Resurrection 

Touchstone  the  favourite  for  the  Ascot  Cup. 


The  King’s  Breeding  Stud. — The  annual  sale  of 
yearlings  bred  at  Hampton  Court  took  place  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  16,  at  Tattersall’s ;  the  lots  were  knocked 
down  as  follow : 


COLTS.  Guineas. 

A  chesnut  colt,  by  the  Colonel,  dam  by  Scud  ....  165 
A  bre,  by  Tranby  or  the  Colonel,  out  of  Galatea  200 
A  chesnut  colt,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Scandal. . . .  230 
A  brown  colt,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Posthuma. .  320 
A  brown  colt,  by  Bizarre,  out  of  Young  Mouse. .  195 
A  chesnut  colt,  by  Taurus,  out  of  Miss  Clifton. . . .  190 

A  bay  colt,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Locket .  56 

A  brown  colt,  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Miss  O’Neill  55 
A  bay  colt,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Spermaceti. . . .  105 
A  chesnut  colt,  by  the  Colonel,  dam  by  Partisan. .  85 

A  roan  colt,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite .  74 

A  bay  colt,  by  Bizarre,  out  of  Young  Espagnolle  66 
A  bay  colt,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  an  Arabian  mare  48 

FILLIES. 

A  bay  filly,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Rachel .  120 

A  bay  filly,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Ada .  120 

A  chesnut  filly,  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Peri .  165 

A  brown  filly,  by  Camel,  out  of  Codicil . 300 

A  chesnut  filly,  by  Priam,  out  of  Delphine . .  190 

A  bay  filly,  by  Tranby,  out  of  Elfrida .  110 

A  bay  filly,  by  Grey  Comus,  out  of  Xarifa .  52 

Total  2,846  guineas;  the  prices  are  considered  to  be 
very  excellent. 


Sale  of  Mr.  Thornhill’s  hunting  stud,  consequent 
on  his  resignation  of  the  W arwickshire  hounds  ; — 


Forrester .  340  gs. 

The  Pony  ....  270 
Lady  Jane  ....  160 

Fanny . Il5 

Golumpus  ....  77 

The  Tartar ....  60 

Student .  43 

Latitat . .  71 

Shamrock .  340 

Creeper .  220 

Vampyre .  170 

Patrician .  81 


Cresida . 

76  gs 

Chance . 

33 

Flirt . 

41 

Miss  Preston. . 

37 

Grimaldi  .... 

300 

Red  Rose .... 

210 

The  Architect . 

145 

Gainsborough|. 

81 

Dairymaid .... 

66 

The  Midge  . . . 

45 

The  Nun . 

40 

CHESTER  RACES. 

MONDAY,  May  2. — A  Produce  Sweepstakes  of 
50  sovs  each,  h  ft  colts  8st  4lb,  fillies  8st ;  two  miles ; 
3lbs  allowed  to  untried  stallions  or  mares  whose  pro- 
'  duce  have  not  won,  but  not  to  both.  Marked  thus  * 
allowed  3lbs. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  c  Japhet,  by  Teniers— Eugene 
Aram’s  dam,  (Templeman) . . .  i 
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♦Marquis  of  Westminster’s  b  f  Sarcasm,  by  Teniers 

—Banter,  (H.  Wright)  .  2 

Mr.  Price’s  (bought  of  Mr.  Shepherd)  br  f  Frances, 

by  Emilius  (M.  Jones)  .  0 

♦Mr.  R.  Turner’s  b  f  by  Olympus — Caifocaratadad- 

dera(Lye) .  0 

Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  ch  f  Acanthus,  by  Teniers — 

Mrs.  Suggs  (Darling) .  0 

Mr.  T.  Legh’s  br  c  Blackburn,  by  Peter  Lely 
(Holmes) .  0 


Seven  drew  and  pd.  25  sovs  ft  each.  2  to  1  against 
Japhet,  5  to  2  against  Sarcasm,  3  to  1  against  Tur¬ 
ner’s,  and  4  to  1  against  Acanthus.  A  slow  race,  but 
beautiful  at  the  finish ;  Japhet  winning  by  half  a  neck. 
Frances  was  third. 


A  Match  for  100  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  once  round  and  a 

distance. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Price’s  ch  c  Stafford,  by  Memnon,  3  yrs, 

8st  7lb  (M.  Jones) . . . .  . . .  1 

Mr.  T.  W.  Giffard’s  b  f  Eliza,  by  Filho— Kalmia’s 

dam,  3yrs,  8st  4lb  (W.  Lear) .  2 

Two  to  one  on  the  winner — won  very  easy. 

The  Tradesman’s  Plate  of  200  sovs  in  specie,  added 
to  a  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each,  10  sovs 
ft  and  5  sovs  ft  only  if  declared  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  February.^  Three  to  accept  or  no  race.  Second 

horse  to  receive  25  sovs  out  of  the  stakes. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  hTanworth,  5yrs  8st5lb  (Spring)  1 
Mr.  G.  Cook’s  br  h  Red  Rover,  5yrs,  8st  5lb  (M. 

Jones)  .  2 

Marquis  of  Westminster’s  br  c  Oswald,  4yrs,7st5lb. 

(F.  Edwards)  .  3 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury,  4yrs,  7st  13lb  (Lye)  ....  0 

Sir  J .  Boswell’s  b  c  The  Stag,  4yrs,  7st  9lb  (Wake¬ 
field)  .  0 

Sir  G.  Pigot’s  b  c  Altamont,  4yrs,  8st  (Arthur,  sen)  0 
Mr.  Tomes’s  b  g  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Mischance, 

5yrs,  7st4lb  (Chappie)  .  0 

Lord  Derby’s  ch  c  Amurath,  4yrs,  8st  3lb  (^Arthur, 

jun.) .  0 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Turban,  4yrs,  8st  3lb  (Dar¬ 
ling) . 0 

Mr.  Johnson’s  chc  Jupiter,  by  Langar — Proserpine, 

4yrs,  8st  2lb  (Holmes) .  0 

Mr.  Robinson’s  br  c  Stockport,  4yrs,  79t  7lb,  (Mar¬ 
low)  .  0 

Mr.  Allanson’s  br  m  Lady  Moore  Carew,  6yrs,  8st 

(Templeman)  .  0 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  g  Jacob  Faithful,  4yrs,  7st  5lb 

(Cartwright)  .  0 

Sir  John  Gerrard’s  br  g  Billinge,  5yrs,  7st  lOlb 

(Cheswass)  .  0 

Capt.  Lamb’s  (late  Mr.  Giffard’s)  b  m  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte,  6yrs,  7st  8lb  (H.  Hardy)  .  0 

After  four  false  starts,  and  Jacob  Faithful  breaking 
away  twice.  Miss  Charlotte  had  the  lead,  but  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken  from  her  by  Tome’s  g  ;  Stockport,  Red 
Rover  and  Tanworth  lying  well  in.  At  the  Castlepole, 
last  time  round.  Red  Rover  and  Tanworth  singled  them¬ 
selves  out  and  contested  the  remaining  distance,  when 
the  latter  won  very  cleverly  by  two  lengths.  Stockport 
came  in  fourth.  Ran  in  4  minutes  45  seconds. 


Fifty  Sovereigns,  the  gift  of  Mr.  G.  Strutton,  of 
the  Royal  Hotel,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs 
each,  for  all  ages  ;  to  run  the  Grosvenor  Course, 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  winner  of  the 
Produce  Stakes  or  Tradesmen’s  Plate  to  carry  3lb 


extra. 

Mr.  Barrow’s  b  m  Catharina,  6  yrs — Hopwood  ....  1 

Lord  Derby’s  b  h  Donald,  by  Cain,  5  yrs— Arthur, 

jun .  2 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  b  h  Intriguer,  5  yrs — Templeman  3 

Mr.  Price’s  ch  c  Ludford,  by  Wamba,  Idalia,  4  yrs 

M.  Jones  . . .  4 


T\^o  drew,  and  paid  5  sovs  each. — 5  to  4  on  Intriguer, 
who  took  the  lead,  was  headed  at  the  Castle-pole  by 
Donald,  where  Catharina  came  up  and  won  easy. 

A  Maiden  Plate  of  50/.  in  specie,  the  gift  of  the 
Stand  Committee,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs 
each ;  three  years  old  to  carry  6st  I2lb,  four  8st  2lb, 


five  8st  8lb,  six  and  aged  8st  12lb  ;  mares  and  geld¬ 


ings  allowed  2lb.  Heats,  two  miles. 

Mr.  Nanney’s  b  c  Bravo,  Ijy  Flexible,  Rufina,  3 

yrs — W.  Jones .  i  i 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  c  Silvio,  by  Jerry,  3  yrs — Lye  6  2 

Mr.  Barrow’s  b  c  by  Langar,  Alecto,  4  yrs — Hop- 

wood  .  4  0 

Sir  Charles  Greville’s  gr  g  by  Stump,  Niobe,  5  yrs, 

Cheswass  .  5  0 

Mr.  Applewhaite's  b  c  Alphabet,  by  Memnon, 

3  yrs — G.  Whitehouse .  2  dr 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  ch  f  by  Battledore,  Mima,  3  yrs — 

Cartwright  .  3  (Jj- 


Shark  was  drawn.  Bravo  the  favourite  ;  both  heats 
won  very  easily. 

TUESDAY,  May  3. — His  Majesty’s  Plate  of 
lOOgs  for  three  years  old,  7st  2lb,  four  9st  2lb,  five 
lost,  six  and  aged  lOst  5lb.  Thrice  round,  rather 


more  than  three  miles. 

Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  gr  g  Isaac,  5  yrs — S.  Darl¬ 
ing  .  1 

Mr.  Nanney’s  bl  h  Sir  William,  5  yrs,  M.  Jones  ..  2 

Mr.  Farmer’s  b  g  Timothy,  by  Lottery,  5  yrs — T. 

Davies  .  3 


Catharina  was  weighed  for  this  race,  and  came  on 
the  ground  ready  saddled,  but  for  what  cause,  we  know 
not,  she  was  taken  off. 

“  The  case  respecting  Catharina  having  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  us,  and  having  heard  such  evidence  as  we 
could  obtain,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  all  bets  made  on 
or  against  Catharina,  for  His  Majesty’s  Plate,  should 
be  void  ;  and  we  cannot  express  in  terms  sufficiently 
strong,  our  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  person  having  the  management  of  Catharina,  con¬ 
ceiving  such  conduct  amounts  to  a  deception  of  the 
public,  and  tends  materially  to  injure  the  interests  of 
racing.  “  E.  M.  LI.  Mostyn,— T.  S.  M.  Stanley, 

“  May  4th,  1836.  F.  R.  Price.” 

A  Free  Handicap  Stakes,  of  30  sovs  each,  10  sovs 
ft,  for  three  and  four  years  old  ;  once  round  and  a 
distance. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  b  c  Tom  Shipman,  3  yrs,  7st  4lb3 

the  winner 

Sixty  Guineas  (clear)  the  gift  of  the  Members  for 

the  City. 

Mr.  Wyatt’s  b  c  Fidelio,  4  yrs  .  the  winner 

WEDNESDAY,  May  4. — The  Dee  Stakes  of  50 
sovs  each,  h  ft  for  three  years  old;  Derby  weights. 
Mr.  Mostyn’s  br  c  Trap  Ball,  by  Battledore,  Mer- 

candotti  .  the  winner 

The  Stand  Cup,  value  100  sovs,  the  gift  of  the  Stand 
Committee,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each 
for  all  ages. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  br  f  Queen  of  Trumps,  4  yrs— Lye  1 

Mr.  G.  Cooke’s  br  h  Red  Rover,  5  yrs — M.  Jones  2 
Fifty  Sovereigns,  given  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Chalton,  Proprietors,  and  the  Coachmen  and  Guards 
of  the  Chester  White  Lion  and  Eastham  Establish¬ 
ments,  and  Mr.  Whaley,  of  the  White  Lion  Hot^el, 
added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  horses  of 
all  ages  (except  2  years  old). 

Lord  Derby’s  ch  c  Amurath,  by  Langar,  4  yrs 

the  winner 

The  Annual  City  Plate  of  60  gs,  given  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Giffard’s  ch  g  Traveller,  by  Tramp,  Tiara, 

aged .  the  winner 

THURSDAY,  May  5.— A  Sweekstakes  of  20  sovs 
each  with  50  sovs  added  by  the  Stand  Committee. 

Mr.  Allanson’s  ch  Vulture,  by  Langar . the  winner 

A  Sweepstakes  of  25  sovs  each,  for  two  years  old 
colts  8st  5lb,  fillies,  8st  2lb. 

Mr.  Bower’s  b  c  Lord  Stafford,  by  Langar,  dam 

by  Waxy . the  winner 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster’s  Plate,  value  100 
sovs  in  specie,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs 
each. 

Mr.  Mostyn’s  br  f  Queen  of  Trumps,  4  yrs— Lye 

walked  over 

Six  drew  and  paid  10  sovs  ft  each. 
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FRIDAY,  May  6. -The  Palatine  Stakes  of  50 
sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  olds  ;  colts,  8st  71b  ; 
fillies,  8st  2lb  ;  to  start  at  the  Castle  Pole,  go  once 
round,  and  finish  at  the  Coming  in  Chair  ;  seven 
subs. 

Sir  T.  Stanley’s  br  f  Leana,  by  Battledore  (Tem- 
pleman) .  1 

Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  b  f  Mordecai,  by  Lottery. ...  2 

Won  by  a  head. 

The  Cheshire  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  with  50  add¬ 
ed  by  the  Citizens  of  Chester,  15  ft ;  two  miles ;  the 
second  horse  to  receive  back  his  stake  ;  13  subs. 

Marquess  of  Westminster’s  br  c  Oswald,  4  yrs,  7st  71b 


(Edwards) .  1 

General  Yates’s  ch  c  Grammont,  4  yrs,  6st  121b  .  2 

Mr.  Houldworth’s  b  c  Hectic,  4  yrs,  7st  12lb -  3 

Mr.  Price’s  ch  c  Ludford,  4  yrs,  7st  9lb .  4 

Mr.  R.  Turner’s  br  m  Miss  Golborne,  5  yrs,  7st9lb  5 


Three  paid  5  sovs  each,  and  five  paid  15  sovs  each. — 
Oswald  the  favourite. — Won  very  cleverly. 

The  Roodee  Stakes  of  lO'  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  50 
added  by  the  Stand  Committee,  for  three  year  olds 
that  have  run  during  the  week  ;  to  start  at  the  Two- 
year-old  Post,  go  once  round,  and  in  ;  four  subs. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  f  Sunbeam,  7st  lOlb  (Cart¬ 


wright)  .  1 

Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s  ch  f  Azalia,  7st  4lb .  2 

Mr.  Price’s  br  f  Frances,  7st  12lb  .  3 

Won  cleverly. 


The  Ladies’  Purse,  value  50Z.,  for  horses  beaten 
during  the  week  ;  heats,  twice  round  the  Course, 
starting  at  the  Coming-in- Chair  ;  three  year  olds, 
6st  4lb  ;  four,  8st ;  five,  8st  9lb  ;  six  and  aged,  8st 
12lb  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  2lb ;  a  winner  of 
one  50i.  clear  to  carry  2lb  extra;  of  two,  5lb;  of 
three  or  more,  8lb  ;  second  horse  to  receive  lOl. 

Mr.  Cookes’s  br  h  RedRover,  5  yrs  (M.  Jones)  . .  1  1 


Sir  J.  Boswell’s  br  c  The  Stag,  4  yrs .  4  2 

Mr.  Tomes’s  b  g  by  Bedlamite,  5  yrs .  3  3 

Mr.  Nanney’s  bl  h  Sir  William,  5  yrs .  2  4 


Red  Rover  against  the  field. — Won  with  difficulty. 

At  the  ordinary,  a  high  compliment  was  passed  upon 
those  tradesmen  in  Chester  who  had  come  forward  in 
such  a  spirited  and  liberal  manner  to  enhance  the  value 
of  their  Cup  ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  present  to  give  lOOZ.,  added  to  a  Handicap  of  20 
sovs  each, for  all  ages;  one  mile  and  three  quarters  ;  to 
be  run  for  the  last  race  on  Thursday ;  weights  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Tuesday  evening  in  the  race  week.  In 
addition  to  the  above  fact,  a  Plate,  value  lOOZ.,  called 
the  Birkenhead  Plate,  will  be  given  by  a  few  spirited 
gentlemen  for  two  and  three  year  olds  ;  three  quarters 
of  a  mile. 


LIVERPOOL  CRAVEN  MEETING. 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Aintree  Stakes  of  15  sovs 
each,  10  ft,  with  20  added ;  one  mile  and  a  half ; 
three  yrs,  6st  4lb  ;  four,  8st  5lb  ;  five,  8st  121b  ;  six 
and  aged,  9st  2lb  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  3lb  ; 
6  subs. 

Hon.  E.  M.  LI.  Mostyn’s  b  cTom  Shipman,  3  yrs 


(Jones)  .  1 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  m  Bella,  5  yrs .  2 

Mr.  J.  Nanney’s  b  c  Bravo,  3  yrs  .  3 


The  following  were  not  placed  : — Lord  Derby’s  b  h 
Donald,  5  yrs,  Sir  T.  M.  Stanley’s  b  f  Lena,  3  yrs ; 
and  Mr.  Houldsworth’s  ch  c  Reuben,  3  yrs. — ^tting : 
6  to  4  on  Tom  Shipman  ;  5  to  2  agst  Donald  ;  and  4  to 
1  agst  Bella.  A  good  race. 

The  Wilton  Sta  kes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft,  with  50 
added  by  the  proprietors  of  the  stand  for  3  yr  old 
fillies,  8st  3lb;  mile  and  a  half. 

Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  chf  by  Teniers,  out  of  Mrs. 


Suggs  (Darling) .  1 

Lord  Derby’s  ch  f  Ermina,  by  Langar,  out  of  Ar- 
mida  . .  2 


Betting  :  6  to  4  on  Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  colt.  Won 
easy. 

The  Tradesmen’s  Cup,  value  100  sovs,  with  100  in 


specie,  added  to  a  handicap  sweepstakes  of  20  sovs, 
10  ft,  and  only  5,  &c. ;  the  second  horse  to  receive 
50  sovs  out  of  the  stake ;  two  miles  ;  26  subs. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  ch  h  General  Chasse,  5  yrs  ;  9st41b 

(Holmes)  .  i 

Mr.  N.  Ramsay’s  bk  h  Inheritor,  5  yrs  ;  9st  2lb  . .  2 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  h  Tanworth,  5  yrs  ;  8st  4lb  _  3 

The  following  also  started : — Mr.  Barrow’s  b  m 
Catherina,  6  yrs  ;  8st  13lb  ;  Lord  Derby’s  ch  f  Ver¬ 
bena,  4  yrs,  8st  3lb  ;  and  Mr.  Cookes’s  gr  c  Fop,  4 
yrs,  7st. — Betting  :  7  to  4  agst  Tanworth  ;  5  to  2  agst 
General  Chasse ;  4  to  1  agst  Inheritor  ;  7  to  1  agst 
Catherina  ;  9  to  1  agst  Verbena  ;  12  to  1  agst  Fop. 
Inheritor  took  the  lead,  and  made  slow  running  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  Fop  went  up,  and 
increased  the  pace.  General  Chasse  lying  close  behind 
Tanworth  :  at  the  low  turn  Inheritor  began  to  creep 
up,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  it  was  a 
beautiful  race  with  Chasse,  Inheritor,  and  Tanworth  ; 
the  latter,  however,  gave  way,  leaving  the  two  former 
to  struggle  home,  head  and  head.  Chasse  just  did  him 
by  a  head.  Catherina  and  Verbena  were  beaten  early 
in  the  race. 

A  Maiden  Plate,  value  50  sovs,  for  all  ages  that 
have  never  wmn  50 Z  before  the  day  of  entry  ;  heats 
two  miles  ;  three  yr  olds,  7st ;  four,  8st  2lb ;  five, 
8st  71b  ;  six  and  aged,  8st  lOlb  ;  mares  and  geldings 
allowed  3lb. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  ch  c  Doubtful,  4  yrs,  by  Muley 


(Lye)  .  1  2  1 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  c  Silvio,  3  yrs  .  3  1  2 

Mr.  Nanney’s  b  f  Lady  Blessiugton .  2  3  3 


THURSDAY.— The  Spring  St.  Leger  of  25  sovs 
each,  with  50  added  for  three  yrolds  ;  colts,  8st61b  ; 
fillies,  8st  3lb  ;  mile  and  three  quarters.  The  owner 
of  the  second  horse  to  receive  back  his  stake  ;  six 
subs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mostyn’s  br  c  Trap  Ball,  by  Battledore 


(Lye) .  1 

Mr.  Thomas  Dawson’s  b  c  Locomotive .  2 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  b  c  Luther . .  3 


Betting :  5  to  4  on  Locomotive ;  6  to  4  agst  Trap 
Ball.  A  slow  race,  and  won  easily. 

The  Craven  Stakes  of  25  sovs  each,  15  ft,  with  50 
added,  for  two  yr  olds  ;  colts,  8st  61b  ;  fillies,  8st  3lb ; 


T.  Y.  C. ;  13  subs. 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  c  Calendar,  by  Canteen  (Holmes)  1 
Sir  T.  M.  Stanley’s  gr  f  by  Doctor  Syntax,  d  by 

Walton — Lissette . . . 2 

Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  brf  by  Velocipede — out  of  Nell 
Gwynne . 3 


The  following  also  started : — Lord  Derby’s  ro  c  Pa- 
rolles,  by  Augustus  or  Shakspeare,  out  of  Miss  Craven; 
Mr.  A.  Phillips’s  ch  f  by  Recovery,  dam  Cinderella,  by 
Miss  Craven  ;  Hon.  Mr.  Mostyn's  ch  f  Sister  to  Puss, 
by  Teniers  ;  Mr.  J.  Clegg’s  br  f  Victoria,  by  Bay 
Malton,  out  of  Polly  Oliver  ;  Mr.  Allanson’s  br  c  Sir 
Bamfylde,  by  Tramp,  out  of  Kite  ;  and  Mr.  Dawson’s 
br  c  Bonny  Jack,  by  Jack  Spigot,  out  of  Fair  Jane’s 
dam. — Betting :  5  to  4  agst  Sister  to  Puss  ;  4  to  1  agst 
Calendar  ;  4  to  l  agst  Cinderella  filly ;  and  5  to  1  agst 
Bonny  Jack.  Won  easy. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  five  sovs  each,  with  thirty  added ; 
three  years,  6st  lOlb  ;  four,  8st  21b  ;  five,  8st  lOlb  ; 
six  and  aged,  9st ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  3lb  ; 
heats,  once  round ;  four  subs. 

Mr.  Ramsay’s  b  h  Vestment,  by  Longwaist, 

5  yrs  (Lye) .  1  0  1 

Lord  Derby’s  ch  c  Amurath,  4  yrs .  2  10 

Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley’s  gr  c  Isaac,  5  yrs .  0  0  2 

Mr.  Cooke’s  gr  c  Fop,  4  yrs .  0  2  0 

FRIDAY,  May  1 3. — A  Filly  Stakes  of  20  sovs 

each,  10  ft,  with  30  added,  for  three  year-olds,  8st 
41b  each  ;  one  mile  ;  6  subs. 

Mr.  Allanson’s  ch  f  Vulture . (walked  over) 

The  Stand  Cup,  value  100  sovs,  added  to  a  Sweep- 
stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  all  ages ;  two  miles  8 
subs. 

Mr.  R.  W .  Ramsay’s  bk  h  Inheritor,  5  yrs  (Tem- 
pleman) . . . . .  1 
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Hon.  E.  M.  LI.  Mostyn’s  ch  f  Usury,  4  yrs  ....  2 

A  Plate,  value  70  sovs ;  the  second  horse  to  receive 
10  sovs  out  of  the  plate  ;  three  yrs,  6st  lOlb ;  four 
yrs,  8st  21b  ;  five  yrs,  8st  lOlb  ;  six  yrs  and  aged, 
9st ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b  ;  a  winner 
of  501  in  the  present  year,  before  the  day  of  entry, 
to  carry  31b  extra ;  if  two,  bib  j  heats,  two  miles. 
Mr.  Barrow’s  b  m  Catharina,  6  yrs  (Hop wood)  1  1 

Mr.  Nanney’s  bk  h  Sir  William,  5  yrs . 2  2 

The  cocking  ended  in  a  tie. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  SPRING 
MEETING. 

TUESDAY. — Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft, 
for  2-yr  olds;  T.Y.C.  ;  3  subs.  Lord  Lichfield’s 
ch  c  Cartoon,  by  Priam — Sis.  to  Portrait,  walked 
over. 

A  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each  ;  D.M  ; 

six  subs. 

Mr.  Bird’s  Redshank,  3  yrs,  7st  31b  (Nat) .  1 

Sir  M.  W’ood’s  The  Glama,  4  yrs,  7st  131b  ....  2 

Lord  Jersey’s  Misnomer,  5  yrs,  8st  81b .  3 

Colonel  Peel’s  The  Professor,  3  yrs,  6st  31b  ....  4 

Mr.  Pettit’s  Menas,  3  yrs,  fist  3ib .  5 

Fifty  Pounds,  for  three  year  old  colts,  8st  71b  : 
fillies,  8st  4lb  :  R.M, 

Mr.  Bird’s  Redshank  (Nat) .  1 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Alfred  .  2 

AVEDNESDAY. — A  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each, 
for  three  year  old  colts,  8st  71b ;  fillies,  8st  41b  ; 
the  winner  to  be  sold  for  100 sovs,  &c.;  T.Y.C. 

Mr.  Pettit’s  Menas,  (Conelly) .  1 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Nina  Lassave .  2 

Colonel  Peel’s  Hoax .  3 

Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Firefly  .  4 

Lord  Stradbroke’s  Water  Nymph .  5 

Betting  :  7  to  4  agst  Hoax,  3  to  1  each  agst  Water 
Nymph  and  Nina  Lassave. — Menas  made  all  the 
play,  and  won  by  a  length  easily. 

Handicap  Plate  of  £50  ;  A.F. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Arbaces,  3  yrs,  fist  (W.  Boyce)  1 


Mr.  Sowerby’s  Rioter,  5  yrs,  8st  131b .  2 

Mr.  Stephenson’s  Laud,  fi  yrs,  8st  31b .  3 


THURSDAY.— Match  50,  R.M.  Colonel  Peel’s 
The  Professor,  7st  lOlb  (Pavis,}  beat  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  Oberon,  8st  41b,  by  a  length.  Even  betting. 

Match,  50  T.Y.C.. — Lord  Jersey’s  Misnomer,  8st 
lOlb,  (Robinson,)  beat  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
Snowball,  fist  31b,  by  three  lengths.  7  to  4  on  Mis¬ 
nomer.  Snowball  ran  out. 

Sweepstakes  of  25  sovs  each,  for  two  year  old  colts, 
8st51b  ;  fillies  8st  31b  ;  T.Y.C.  ;  fi  subscribers. 
General  Yates’s  Grand  Cairo,  by  Camel  (Pavis)  1 


Mr.  Stephenson’s  Fanchon  by  Lapdog . .  2 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each;  T.Y.C.; 

5  subs. 

D.  of  Rutland’s  c  by  Catton — Darioletta,  4  yrs, 

8st  41b  (Robinson) .  1 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Bodice,  4  yrs,  8st  101b .  2 

Mr.  Houldsworth’s  f  by  Vanish,  out  of  Fortuna, 

3  yrs,  fist  41b. .  3 

Lord  Jersey’s  Misnomer,  5  yrs,  8st  21b .  4 

Lord  Exeter’s  Luck’s  All,  4  yrs,  8st  81b .  5 


Match,  50,  T.Y.C.— Sir  M.  Wood’s  The  Glama, 
8st  71b  (Robinson,)  beat  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
Skim  Milk,  8st  2lb,  by  three  lengths,  2  to  1  on  the 
Glama. 

Fifty  Pounds,  for  three  year  olds,  fist  21b  ;  four,  8st ; 
five,  8st  71b ;  six  and  aged,  8st  121b  ;  T.M.M. ; 
the  winner  to  be  sold  for  200  sovs,  &c. 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Arbaces,  3  yrs,  (W.  Boyce). .  .  1 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  Shamrock,  3  yrs . . .  2 


Sir  M.  Wood’s  f  by  Bustard,  out  of  Clare,  3  yrs.  3 

Mr.  Pettit’s  Chantilly,  fi  yrs,  (fell  lame) .  4 

The  Jockey  Club  Plate  of  £50  ;  B.C. 

Lord  ^Exeter’s  Luck’s  All,  4  yrs,  7st  21b,  (Nat).  1 
Duke  of  Rutland’s  Darioletta  colt,  4  yrs,  7st  21b  2 
Duke  of  Grafton’s  Ulick,  5  yrs,  8st  31b .  3 


ST.  ALBAN’S  RACES. 

TUESDAY. — The  Ladies  Plate  of  50  sovs,  for 
maiden  horses,  never  having  won  before  the  day 
of  entering  ;  three  years  olds,  fist  71b  ;  four,  8st 
51b  ;  five,  8st  l21b  ;  six,  9st  21b  ;  aged,  9st  51b  ; 
heats  once  round  and  a  dis.  ;  one  sovereign  en¬ 
trance  to  go  to  the  second  horse  ;  the  winner  to 
be  sold  for  150  sovs,  if  demanded,  &c. 

Mr.  Coleman’s  b  c  Tom  Beazly,  3  yrs,  (Pavis)  1  1 

Mr.  Pryce’s  b  c  Brother  to  Caldicot,  3  yrs  . .  3  2 

Mr.  Grant’s  b  f  The  May  Bird - ;  . 2  3 

Mr.  Westley’s  b  f  by  Belzoni,  dam  by  Rubens 

3  yrs . .  4  0 

The  following  were  not  placed  :  Mr.  Evan’s  hr  c 
Waltz,  3  yrs,;  Mr.  Osborne’s  ch  m  Miss  Allspice, 
aged  ;  Mr.  Roberts  ns  gr  g  Marmont.  4  yrs  ;  Mr. 
White’s  hr  c  Ambition,  3  yrs  ;  and  Mr.  Spriggs’  gr 
c  Cotsmore,  4  yrs. 

The  Manor  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  added, 
free  for  any  horse  ;  three  yrs  old,  fist  71b  ;  four, 
8st41b  :  five,  8st  121b  ;  six,  9st  21b ;  aged,  9st 
41b  ;  heats,  two  miles  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for 


200  sovs  if  demanded,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  Smith’s  br  h  Ruinous,  4  yrs . 1  1 

Mr.  T.  Hodge’s  br  m  Zelina,  4  yrs . 4  2 

Mr.  Bacon’s  br  m  Eagle,  fi  yrs . '. .  .  2  3 

Mr.  Arnold’s  br  m  Lady  Albert,  4  yrs  ......  0  4 

Mr.  Clarke’s  gr  g  Guildford,  aged . .3  0 


Mr.  Sowerby’s  br  h  Shamrock,  3  yrs. . .  .dis.  bolted 
The  Sandridge  Stakes  of  5  sovs,  with  20  added, 
free  for  any  horse  ;  four  year  olds,  lOst  81b  ;  five, 
list  51b  ;  six,  list  lllb  ;  aged,  12st  ;  heats,  once 
round  and  a  dis. ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  150 


sovs,  if  demanded,  &c. 

Mr.  Manley’s  br  sr  Harold,  4  yrs,  hb .  1  1 

Captain  Witham’s  b  h  Conservative,  h  b . 2  2 

Mr.  Daniel’s  ch  g  Berkhampstead,  aged . 3  0 


The  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  Baker’s 

Nimrod,  aged;  Mr.  Fowler’s  br  m  Etiquette,  aged  ; 

Mr.  C.  Flesher’s  br  m  Zacharina,  aged  ;  and  Mr. 

Minter’s  b  g  Parachute,  fi  yrs. 

WEDNESDAY.— The  Craven  Stakes  of  5  sovs 
each,  with  39  added  from  the  Fund  ;  three  years 
olds,  7st ;  four,  8st  71b  ;  five,  9st  ;  six,  lOst  ; 
aged,  9st  51b  ;  mares  and  geldings  allowed  31b ; 
once  round. 

Mr.  Sowerby’s  b  m  Bodice,  4  yrs  (S.  Mann). ...  l 


Lord  Verulam’s  ch  c  by  Bedlamite,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Coleman’s  b  h  Democracy,  4  yrs .  3 

Mr.  Baker’s  br  g  March,  aged .  4 


Match  for  200  sovs,  8st  each  ;  two  miles  :  Mr. 

W.  Smith’s  br  h  Ruinous,  4  yrs  (R.  Sly,)  beat  Mr. 

Sowerby’s  b  h  Shamrock,  3  yrs. 

The  Borough  Members’  Plate  of  £50  ;  three  years 
old,  fist  71b  ;  four,  8st  41b;  five,  8st  121b  ;  six, 
9st  2lb  ;  aged,  9st  41b  ;  mares  and  geldings  allow¬ 
ed  31b ;  half-bred  horses  allowed  71b  ;  heats,  two 
miles  ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  150  sovs  if  de¬ 
manded,  &CC. 

Lord  Verulam’s  b  g  Perrot,  4  yrs  (Pavis)  1  0  1 

Mr.  W.  Smith’s  b  h  Ruinous,  4  yrs . .  :  . .  2  0  2 


Mr.  T.  Hodges’s  br  m  Zelina,  4  yrs . 3  4  3 

Mr.  Malay’s  b  g  Harold,  4  yrs,  h  b . 0  0  4 


Seven  others  also  started,  hut  were  not  placed. 

A  Hack  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  20  added  ;  three 
years  old,  fist  71b  ;  four,  8st  51b  ;  five,  8st  121b  ; 
six,  9st  21b ;  and  aged  9st  51b  ;  one  mile  heats  ; 
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the  winner  to  be  sold  for  70  sovs,  if  demand¬ 
ed,  &c. 


Mr.  Carter’s  b  m  Myrrha,  6  yrs  (Hornsley)  . .  1  1 

Mr.  Payne’s  b  h  Skimmer,  5  yrs . '0  2 

Captain  Witham’s  ch  h  Florence,  5  yrs . 2  S 

Mr.  Baker’s  b  g  March,  aged .  3  4 

The  Tally  ho  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  20  added ; 

heats,  once  round  and  a  dis  ;  the  winner  to  be 
sold  for  100  sovs  if  demanded,  &c. 

Mr,  Curwen’s  ch  g  Bras  de  Fer  (Simmons)  . .  1  1 

Mr.  H.  Aston’s  b  g  Turfcutter .  2  2 

Mr.  Flesher’s  br  ra  ^acharina .  4  3 

Mr.  Daniel’s  ch  g  Berkhampstead . 3  4 


EGLINTON  PARK  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Trial  Stake  of  5  sovs  each, 
with  20  added  by  the  Club  for  hunters ;  5  yrs  old, 
list  41b,  six,  12  St,  and  12st  91b  ;  half  a  mile 
(eight  subs.) 

Mr.  Lamb’s  br  g  Vingt’un  (late  Glove-cutter) 


aged  (Mr.  Davidson)  .  1 

Mr.  G.  Houston’s  ch  g  BulSfoon,  aged  .  2 


Lord  Kelburne’s  ch  m  by  Comus,  aged  ...  ....  3 

Lord  Eglinton’s  b  g  Paul  Pry,  aged  j  Mr.  Hay’s 
Mary  Gray,  by  Viscount,  aged;  Mr.  Campbell’s 
Roulette,  by  Bawgundie,  6  yrs  old,  and  Captain 
England’s  b  g  Gilbert,  by  Correlli,  aged. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  20  added  by  the 
Club,  for  horses  not  thorough  bred ;  three  yrs  old, 
9st  101b  ;  four,  list ;  five,  list  91b ;  six,  12st  51b  ; 
and  aged,  l3st.  Once  round  the  course. 

Mr.  Lamb’s  br  g  Vingt’un,  aged  (Mr.  Davidson)  1 
Lord  Eglinton’s  br  g  Tommy  Tickle,  aged  ....  2 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  g  Roulette,  by  Bawgundie,  6  yrs 
old  ;  and  Lord  Kelburne’s  br  m  by  Chance,  dam  by 
Stamford,  6  yrs  old  ;  also  started,  but  were  not 
placed. 

The  Irvine  Cup,  by  Subscription  of  10  sovs  each, 
with  50  added  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  ;  I3st. 
Once  round  the  course  and  a  distance  (5  sub¬ 
scribers.^ 

Captain  Houston’s  Cognovit  aged  (owner)  ....  1 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  g  Charlie,  by  Percy,  aged  . .  2 

The  Lindon  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  added 
by  Mr.  Grant  Macdowall,  for  hunters  ;  12st  j 
one  mile  (7  subs). 

Mr.  G.  Houston’s  ch  g  Buffoon,  by  Comus,  aged 

(Sir  F.  Johnston) .  1 

Lord  Kelburne’s  ch  m  by  Comus,  aged .  2 

Lord  Eglinton’s  br  g  Tommy  Tickle,  by  Muley, 

aged . .  3 

Capt.  Maitland’s  b  g  Gilbert,  by  Correlli,  aged  ; 
and  Mr.  Lamb’s  br  m  Dot,  by  Norton,  aged,  also 
started,  but  were  not  placed. 

The  Hunter’s  Stakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  50  added 
by  Lord  Kelburne  ;  five  yrs  old,  list  2lb  ;  six, 
list  121b  ;  and  aged,  12st  71b  ;  two  miles  (6  subs). 


Sir  D.  Baird’s  Gridiron,  aged  (owner)  . . . . .  1 

Mr.  Alexander’s  b  h  Maeonides,  by  Catton,  6  yrs 

old  . . . .  2 

Lord  Eglinton’s  b  g  Pilot,  aged .  3 

Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  g  Charlie,  aged .  4 


Sir  J.  Boswell’s  b  g  Clinker,  by  Clinker  (Mr.  G. 
Macdowall)  beat  Mr.  Lamb’s  g  m  Viscountess,  by 
Viscount,  quarter  of  a  mile,  1 1st  each,  ^^25. 

THURSDAY.  —  The  Eglinton  Stakes,  a  Free 
Handicap  of  sovs  each,  with  50  added  by  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton;  one  mile  and  a  half  (10  subs). 


Sir  D.  Baird’s  Gridiron,  12st  91b .  1 

Mr.  Houston’s  Buffoon,  list  91b .  2 

Mr.  Alexander’s  Maeonides,  12st  31b .  3 


Capt.  Houston’s  Cognovit,  I3st,  and  Mr.  Lamb’s 
Vingt’un,  I2st,  also  started,  but  were  not  placed. 


Mr.  Cunningham’s  b  g  Prentice,  beat  Mr.  Speir’s 
b  g,  four  miles,  lOst,  £50. 

The  W' ELTER  Stakes  of  10  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  hunters 
carrying  12st  each  ;  one  mile  (8  subs). 

Lord  Eglinton’s  b  g  Pilot,  by  Dr.  Syntax  (Sir  F. 


Johnston) . * .  1 

Sir  D.  Baird’s  Gridiron,  aged .  2 

Mr.  Campbell  ns  br  m  Dot,  by  Norton,  aged  .  3 

Lord  Kelbume’s  ch  m  by  Comus,  aged .  4 


The  Atalanta  Stakes,  a  Handicap  of  5  sovs  each, 
with  a  prize  added  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  for 
horses  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
ladies,  or  that  are  bona  fide  the  property  of  Ladies ; 


quarter  of  a  mile  ;  to  be  ridden  in  bonnets. 

Miss  Boswell  ns  Baronet,  by  Albany,  dam  by 

Silvio,  12st  121b  (Mr.  Campbell) .  1 

Mrs.  Hay’s  Polly,  by  Monreith,  out  of  Raffle’s 

dam,  12st  81b  .  2 

Mrs.  Alexander’s  Milesia,  by  Mount  Loftus,  list 
71b .  3 


Lady  J.  Hamilton’s  Viscountess,  by  Viscount,  out 
of  Kitty,  list  91b  ;  Miss  M.  Hamilton’s  Anna 
Maria,  by  Chance,  dam  by  Soldier,  list  ;  Mrs. 
Hughes’  Master  Mary,  by  Richmond,  out  of  Mary, 
list ;  and  Miss  Burnett’s  Ariel,  by  Epperston,  list 
51b,  also  started,  but  were  not  placed. 

The  Andilly  Stakes,  a  Handicap  of  5  sovs  each, 
with  25  added  by  Mr.  Grant  Macdowall,  for 
horses  that  have  run  in  the  Trial  Stake  ;  half  a 
mile  (6  subs). 

Lord  Eglinton’s  b  g  Paul  Pry,  by  Fitz-Orville, 


aged,  list  f Count  Bathyany) .  1 

Mr.  Lamb’s  br  g  Vingt’un,  aged,  12st  71b  ......  2 


Sir  J.  Boswell  ns  b  g  Roulette,  by  Bawgundiei 
6  yrs  old,  lOst  121b  ;  Lord  Kelburne’s  ch  m  by 
Comus,  aged,  list  101b ;  and  Mr.  G.  Houston’s  ch 
g  Buflfoon,  aged,  list  131b,  also  started,  but  were  not 
placed. 

A  Forced  Handicap  of  7  sovs  each,  with  20  added 
by  the  Club,  for  the  winners  of  each  race  run  at 
this  meeting  ;  one  mile  and  a  half  (7  subs). 

Lord  Eglinton’s  Pilot,  12st  lOlb  (Sir  F.  John¬ 
ston)  .  1 

Captain  Houston’s  Cognovit,  12st  71b  .  2 

Mr.  Lamb’s  Vingt’un,  list  61b .  3 

A  Free  Handicap  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  added  by 
the  Town  of  Irvine,  for  the  beaten  horses  of  the 
week ;  one  mile  (5  subs). 

Mr.  Alexander’s  Maeonides,  list  lOlb  (Mr.  G. 


Macdowall)  .  1 

Mr.  Hay’s  Mary  Cray,  list  61b . .  2 

Lord  Eglinton’s  Tommy  Tickle,  12st  51b .  3 

Mr.  Lamb’s  Dot,  12st  lib  . .  4 


BEVERLEY  RACES. 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Beverley  Stakes  of  10  sovs 
each,  with  20  added  ;  three  years  old,  7st;  four, 
8st  41b  ;  five,  8st  I2lb  ;  six  and  aged,  9st  2lb  ; 
maiden  horses  allowed  41b,  and  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings  31b ;  mile  and  a  half  ;  4  subs. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  ch  c  The  General,  4  yrs  (Nichol¬ 


son) .  ] 

Mr.  Simpson’s  b  m  Finesse,  4  yrs .  2 


Sweepstakes  of  20  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  two  year  old 
colts,  8st  51b ;  and  fillies,  8st  21b ;  T.Y.C  ;  4 
subs. 

Mr.  M.  Foulis’s  gr  f  Eaglet,  by  Falcon  (Nichol¬ 
son)  .  1 

Captain  Taylor’s  b  c  Lincoln,  by  Negociator. . . .  2 

THURSDAY. — The  Kingston  Stakes  of  10  sovs 
each,  h  ft,  with  20  added,  for  horses  that  never 
won  1001.  before  naming ;  two  year  olds,  6st  71b  ; 
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three,  8st  9lb  ;  second  horse  to  receive  back  his 
stake ;  Kingston  Course  ;  6  subs. 

Mr.  C.  Peck’s  bl  f  Lady  Jane,  by  St.  Nicholas,  3 

yrs  (Templeraan) . .  . .  1 

Mr.  Robinson’s  b  f  Aveline,  by  Jerry,  3  yrs ....  2 

The  following  were  not  placed : — Mr.  Stable’s  gr  c 
Hawk’s  Eye,  by  M’Adam,  3  yrs ;  Mr.  Allen’s  ch  c 
by  Young  Filho,  dam  by  Comus;  Mr.  Kirby's  br  c 
Keajingham,  by  Young  Blacklock,  3  yrs  :  and  Mr. 
Greenwood’s  b  f  by  Brutandorf,  out  of  Sister  to 
Swinton,  3  yrs. 

The  Cup  Stakes  of  15  sovs  each,  10  ft,  with  40 
added  ;  the  second  horse  to  receive  20  sovs  from 


the  Stakes ;  two  miles  ;  9  subs. 

Mr.  Wainman’s  b  g  Algiers,  by  Irish  Homer,  6 

yrs,  8st  21b  (Templeraan) .  1 

Mr.  Scott’s  ch  f  Barbara  Bell,  by  Catton,  4  j'^rs, 

7st  131b .  2 

Mr.  Hogg  ns  ch  c  Righton,  3  yrs,  6st  71b .  3 


Mr.  Burton  ns  Miss  Ball,  4  yrs,  7st  101b,  and  Mr. 
Foulis  ns  bi  c  Knottingsley,  4  yrs,  6st  131b,  were 
not  placed. 

The  Hunters’  Stakes,  of  7  sovs  each,  3  ft,  for  horses 
not  thorough-bred ;  heats,  mile  and  a  quarter  7 
subs. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  b  h  Agitator,  6  yrs,  lOst  (Wit- 

worth)  . . .  0  1  1 

Mr.  Hudson’s  b  h  Forester,  aged,  12st  ...  1  0  0 

Mr.  Willy’s  b  m  Escape  the  Swindler,  6 

yrs,  12st . 3  0  2 

Mr.  Singleton’s  ch  m  Elizabeth,  5  yrs,  list 

41b. . 0  2  0 

Mr.  Hoggs’s  br  m  Matilda,  aged,  lOst  lllb  2  0  0 


RACES  TO  COME. 


JUNE.  j 

Newton .  8 

Hampton .  8 

Buxton .  15 

Bath . 15 

Newcastle . 20 

Bibury . 22 

Winchester . 29 

Ludlow .  29 

JULY. 

Cheltenham .  5 

Newton  Abbot  .  7 

Newmarket .  12 

Gloucester .  13 

Liyerpool .  19 

Taunton .  19 

Southampton . 20 

Hereford . 26 

Lancaster . 26 

Bridgnorth  . 27 

Knutsford . 27 


JULY. 

Goodwood . 27 

AUGUST. 


Worcester . . . . . 

..  2 

Plymouth . 

..  2 

Haverfordwest . 

*> 

Hertford . 

..  3 

York . 

Oxford . . . . . . 

..  9 

Stockton  . 

..  11 

Burnley . 

..  18 

Stourbridge . 

SEPTEMBER. 

Warwick . 

..  6 

Doncaster . 

Heaton  Park . 

..  28 

OCTOBER. 

Newmarket  . 

..  4 

Newmarket . 

Newmarket  . 

..  31 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  the  Derby  and 
Oaks  were  won  by  the  first  favourite —a  circumstance 
almost  without  parellel. 

Gladiator  was  recently  sold  to  Lord  Wilton  for 
£200  and  half  his  engagements  at  Epsom  and  Don¬ 
caster,  should  he  win. 

The  Warwickshire  Hunt. — This  celebrated  sport¬ 
ing  establishment  is  about  to  be  removed  to  an  ap¬ 
proved  selected  piece  of  ground  nearly  between 
Stratford-upon-Avon  and  the  village  of  Shottery, 
where  a  first-rate  kennel,  stabling,  &c.,  &c.,  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  an  expence  of  £1,000,  The  intended 
site  is  admirable  in  a  sporting  point  of  view ;  the 
country  about  is  full  of  cover,  preserves,  and  game, 
and,  as  the  celebrated  Count  Sandon  observed  of  it, 
“  it  equals  Leicestershire  for  sharp  practice.”  To 
the  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  and  their  liberality,  this 
change  may  be  attributed. 


CRICKETERS’  REGISTER. 


MATCHES  TO  COME. 

June  6,  at  Lord’s — The  Marylebone  Club  and 
Ground,  and  Gentlemen  of  England,  with  one 
player,  against  the  County  of  Sussex. 

June  9,  at  Oxford — The  Marylebone  Club  against 
the  Oxford  Undergraduates. 

June  13,  at  Lord’s — The  return-match  between  the 
Marylebone  Club  and  the  Cambridge  University 
Club. 

June  20,  at  Lord’s — Old  Etonians  against  Old  Har¬ 
rovians. 

June  25,  at  Eton — The  Marylebone  Club  against 
the  present  Etonians. 

June  27,  at  Lord’s — The  return-match  between  the 
Marylebone  Club  and  the  Oxford  Undergraduates. 
July  4,  at  Lord’s — Kent  and  Sussex  against  England. 
July  11,  at  Lord’s — The  Northern  players  against 
the  Southern  players. 

July  14,  at  Harrow — The  Marylebone  Club  against 
the  present  Harrovians. 

[Fuller  Pilch  will  play  this  year  as  a  Norfolk  man 
in  the  matches  of  the  4th  and  11th  of  July,  and  not, 
as  was  generally  supposed,  on  the  part  of  Kent.  He 
will,  consequently,  appear  on  the  England  side  in 
the  match  between  Kent  and  Sussex  and  England.] 


MARYLEBONE  AND  ST.  JOHN’S 
WOOD  CLUBS. 

The  season  opened  on  Monday  fortnight  at  Lord’s 
Ground  with  a  match  between  the  Marylebone  and  St, 
John’s  Wood  Clubs.  There  was  some  excellent  play 
on  both  sides,  but  more  especially  on  the  part  of  St, 
John’s  Wood,  who  won  nearly  in  one  innings.  In 
any  opening  match  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  strength  of  the  Marylebone  Club  could  have  been 
brought  together,  and  hence  may  be  attributed  the 
comparatively  easy  victory  gained  by  their  oppo¬ 


nents. — The  following  is  the  score  : — 

MARYLEBONE.  1st  inn. 

Hon.  G.  Ponsonby,  caught  by  Wade  . . 4 

A.  Beauclerk,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Bayley . 0 

Cobbett,  caught  by  Elt . . .  2 

R.  Kynaston,  Esq.,  caught  by  Dark . 2 

Goode,  caught  by  Sewell .  0 

Capt.  Spencer,  run  out  .  1 

F.  Romilly,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Bayley .  0 

J.  Strange,  Esq.,  caught  by  Elt . 11 

N.  Bland,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto . 4 

Lord  Somertoii,  caught  by  Ford .  1 

Mr.  Strange,  jun.,  not  out . . .  0 

Byes,  &c . 13 

Total . —38 

2d  inn. 

Hon.  G.  Ponsonby,  bowled  by  Elt .  1 

A.  Beauclerk,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Dark . 0 

Cobbett,  bowled  by  Bayley .  2 

R.  Kynaston,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Elt .  7 

Goode,  stumped  by  Bayley . 20 

Cap.  Spencer,  bowled  by  Dark .  0 

F.  Romilly,  Esq.,  caught  by  ditto . 0 

J.  Strange,  Esq.,  stumped  by  Bayley .  0 

N.  Bland,  Esq.,  run  out . 1 

Lord  Somerton,  bowled  by  Dark .  0 

Mr.  Strange,  jun.,  not  out .  2 

Byes,  &c .  4 

Total . —37 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD.  1st  inn, 

Sewell,  bowled  bv  Cobbett .  0 

M.  Wade,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto .  5 

Bayley,  stumped  by  ditto .  16 
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Mr.  Elt,  bowled  by  ditto .  0 

Mr.  Main,  bowled  by  ditto . . .  2 

J.  Wade,  jun.,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto .  0 

Mr.  Wilde,  bowled  by  ditto .  10 

—  Ford,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Strange .  0 

Mr.  J.  Dark,  bowled  by  Goode .  29 

Mr.  G.  Lee,  not  out .  0 

Mr.  GatlifFe,  bowled  by  Cobbett .  0 

Byes,  &c .  H 

Total .  —73 


The  St.  John’s  Wood  having  only  three  more  to 
win,  Mr.  Ford  soon  decided  the  game  by  obtaining 
four  by  one  hit.  Mr.  J.  Dark  was  in  his  general 
good  play,  and  some  of  his  hits  frequently  scored 
twos  and  threes,  and  he  also  obtained  a  four  and  a 
six.  Bayley  also  batted  well,  and  three  threes  and  a 
four  were  among  his  hits.  Cobbett  was  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  being  caught  out  for  two  in  the  first 
hands,  and  bowled  out  in  the  second  innings  for  the 
same  number  of  runs.  Good  made  up  for  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  catch  in  the  first  hands  f  which  put  him  out 
without  a  notch),  by  scoring  twenty  when  in  a  se¬ 
cond  time. 


WINCHESTER  versus  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  OXFORD. 

This  match  caused  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  was 
played  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  Ground,  Oxford.  The  players  were  members 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Wykehamists, 
and  it  is  the  first  contest  of  the  season.  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  the  score,  after  a  great  deal  of  scientific  play¬ 
ing  on  each  side.  The  bets  were  at  commencing  in 
favour  of  Winchester,  but  the  University  (which 
went  in  first)  obtained  the  victory  by  sixty  runs  : — 

UNIVERSITY.  1st  inn. 

—  Pycroft,  Esq.,  not  out .  85 

—  Wiseman,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Giffard. . .  .  3 

—  Vance,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Goring .  3 

—  Sibthorp,  Esq.,  run  out .  15 

—  Wynne,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Giffard .  4 

—  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  c.  by  Holloway .  5 

—  Ryle,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Goring .  11 

—  Wells,  Esq.,  ran  out .  5 

—  Buller,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Goring .  4 

—  Drake,  Esq.,  caught  by  Turner  .....  10 

. —  Beauclerc,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Giflfard  ...  5 

Byes,  &c .  23 

Total _  —173 


.  2d  inn. 

—  Pycroft,  Esq.,  hit  wicket . . .  3 

—  Wiseman,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Goring  ....  19 

—  Vance,  Esq.,  run  out .  5 

—  Sibthorp,  Esq.,  caught  by  Daubeney  . .  39 

—  Wynne,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Giffard .  14 

—  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Goring. . .  8 

—  Ryle,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Giffard .  5 

—  Wells,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Giffard .  3 

—  Buller,  Esq.,  not  out .  2 

—  Drake,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Giffard .  2 

—  Beauclerc,  Esq.,  run  out .  0 

Byes,  &c. . . :  . .  16 

Total. . . .  — 116 

WINCHESTER.  1st  inn. 

R.  Bathurst,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Sibthorp ....  3 

S.  Bathurst,  Esq.,  caught  by  Ryle .  7 

—  Goring,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Sibthorp .  0 

—  Giffard,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto .  1 

H.  Daubeney,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto . 31 

—  Turner,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Ryle .  0 

—  Holloway,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Sibthorp  ...  1 


—  Floyer,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto .  0 

—  Gordon,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Ryle .  12 

—  Lee,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Sibthorp . 13 

—  Bennett,  Esq.,  not  out .  2 

Byes,  &c . 23 

Total . —93 

2d  inn. 

R.  Bathurst,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Ryle .  4 

S.  Bathurst,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Sibthorp. ...  2 

—  Goring,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto .  10 

—  Giffard,  Esq.,  caught  hy  Buller . 25 

H.  Daubeney,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Ryle . 17 

—  Turner,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto .  16 

—  Holloway,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Sibthorp. . .  2 

—  Floyer,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Ryle .  1 

—  Gordon,  Esq.,  bowled  by  Sibthorp  ....  2 

—  Lee,  Esq.,  bowled  by  ditto .  23 

—  Bennett,  Esq.,  not  out .  10 

Byes,  &c . 24 

Total....  — 136 


Match  at  Calcutta. — A  very  spirited  and  in¬ 
teresting  match  was  played  on  new  year’s  day  and 
the  next  day,  on  the  Esplanade — eleven  Etonians 
against  all  Calcutta.  The  Eton  men  won  the  throw 
for  innings ;  and  the  Calcutta  men  went  in,  and 
scored  133  runs,  19  byes,  and  2  wide  balls,  total  154. 
The  Eton  men  then  went  in,  and  two  of  their  crack 
wickets  went  down  immediately  without  a  run. 
“  Them  Eton  men  seems  bothered,”  exclaimed  a 
voice  on  the  ground.  The  odds  seemed  heavily 
against  them ;  but  they  were  now  on  their  mettle, 
and  to  it  they  went  in  right  earnest,  and  at  half-past 
two  had  scored  147  runs  7  byes  and  3  wide  balls, 
total  157.  The  Calcutta  men  now  indulged  themselves 
in  a  little  refreshment,  and  went  in  for  a  second  in¬ 
nings,  which  ended  a  little  before  sunset,  they  having 
marked  110 ;  thus  leaving  the  Eton  men  107  to  make 
up  in  their  second  innings.  The  Eton  men  went  in 
again  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  won  the  match, 
having  four  wickets  to  go  down.  It  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  match.  The  Calcutta  men  are  the  best 
fielders,  and  their  two  bowlers  are  superior  ;  but  the 
Eton  men  have  here  an  advantage  over  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  as  they  have  four  bowlers,  and  all  excellent. 
The  Calcutta  men,  moreover  posess  an  admirable 
second  stop.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Eton  men 
had  never  played  together  before  the  present  match, 
and  some  of  them  had  never  handled  a  bat  or  thrown 
a  cricket  ball  for  years.  As  matches  with  Etonians 
possess  some  interest  beyond  Calcutta,  we  subjoin 
the  names  of  the  players  on  both  sides  : — Calcutta : 
Messrs.  G.  Udny,  S.  Palmer,  Urquhart,  E.  Deedes, 
W.  Crawford,  W.  Hay,  Civil  Service  ;  Messrs.  B. 
Waddington,  W.  H.  L.  Frith,  W.  Frith,  Oakes,  jun., 
members  of  the  Calcutta  Club  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Atkinson, 
Madras,  Eton:  Mr.  C.  H.  Cameron,  Law  Commis¬ 
sioner,  A.D.C. ;  Captain  Mitchell ;  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Grant,  P.  Taylor,  T.  B.  C.  Bayley,  G.  Battye,  A. 

G.  Macdonald,  H.  Alexander,  Civil  Service;  Mr. 

H.  Holroyd,  Barrister ;  Capt.  Brownrigge,  H.M. 
9th ;  and  Capt.  T.  J.  Taylor,  Madras,  Cav. 

Any  Club  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  wishing 
for  an  early  match,  can,  no  doubt  have  their  wishes 
complied  with  by  an  application  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  the 
Camberwell  Ground,  as  various  Clubs  play  there, 
and  he  can  accommodate  them  with  either  strong  or 
younger  Clubs. 

The  Mitcham  Club,  who  hold  their  meetings  at 
the  White  Hart,  are  prepared  to  make  a  match  with 
any  other  Club,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
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ROYAL  YACHT  SQUADRON. 

Saturday  fortnight  a  Meeting  of  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  was  held  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern, St.  James’s-street.  The  Earl  de  Grey 
was  in  the  chair ;  and  the  following  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  were  also  present : —  Marquis  of  Angle¬ 
sey,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  Bart.,  Hon.  W.  H.  White,  Captains 
Kean  and  G.  Pechell,  R.  N.,  and  J.  J.  Pakington, 
John  Moore,  James  Lyon,  E.  B.  Beaumont,  S.  De 
Horsey,  T.  Greg,  W.  Delafield,  James  Saunderson, 
E.  Heneage,  and  A.  Hill,  Esqrs.  The  following 
Gentlemen  were  elected  Members: — The  Rev. 
Henry  Ramsden,  “  Rover,^’  cutter,  of  Hull,  70  tons  ; 
Jas.  Brooke,  Esq.,  “  Royalist,”  schooner,  of  London, 
142  tons.  The  under-mentioned  were  also  elected 
Honorary  Members : — Captain  Hon.  Thomas  Best, 
R.N.,  John  Bates,  Esq.,  R.N.,  (Sec.  Royal  Squad¬ 
ron),  Vice-Admiral  Hon.  C.  E.  Fleming,  Captain 
William  Turner,  R.N.,  W.  Smith,  Esq.  (British 
Consul  at  Lisbon),  Captain  J.  C.  Fitzgerald,  R.N., 
Captain  C.  T.  Jones,  Knt..,  R.N.,  Captain  John  R. 
Carnac,  R.N.,  Admiral  SirP.  C.H.  Durham, C.C.B., 
Thomas  Williams  (Sec.  to  Admiral  Lord  A.  Beau- 
clerk^,  J.  M.  Brackenbury,  jun..  Esq.  (British  Con¬ 
sul  at  Cadiz).  His  Majesty’s  Cup  will  be  sailed  for 
on  Monday,  22nd  of  August,  by  vessels  of  from  45 
to  55  tons.  It  was  likewise  decided  that  the  Annual 
Ball  should  take  place  on  Monday,  the  15th  of 
August,  her  Majesty’s  Birthday  falling  on  Saturday, 
13th  of  August. 


ROYAL  EASTERN  YACHT  CLUB. 

The  first  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Club  was 
held  on  Monday  fortnight,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
evening  the  members  dined  together  in  the  Hope- 
toun  Rooms,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  David  Milne,  K.C.B., 
in  the  Chair,  supported  on  the  right  by  Provost 
White,  of  Leith,  Mr.  Blood,  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  of 
Dunstaffnage ,  &c.,  and  on  the  left  by  Professor  Wil¬ 
son,  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Glenormiston,  Mr.  Harden,  &c.; 
Captain  Donaldson  Boswall,  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
W.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Club,  croupiers.  Upwards  of 
eighty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner.  J'he  usual 
loyal  and  constitutional  toasts  were  given  from  the 
chair  with  all  the  honours.  Professor  Wilson  rose 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Commodore  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  Club.  He  was  sure  it  would  he  alto¬ 
gether  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  meeting,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  his  own  nature, 
if  he  were  to  sit  down  without  saying  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  a  subject  so  delightful,  so  inspiriting, 
and  so  exhilirating.  With  respect  to  yacht  sailing, 
every  one  who  has  eyes  to  see,  or  hears  to  hear,  must 
be  delighted  with  the  glorious  prospect  which  was 
opened  up — he  would  not  say  every  hour,  but  every 
minute,  on  their  wakeful  but  peaceful  decks.  Con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  an  amusement,  it  was  a  source  of 
pure  delight ;  hut  when  combined  with  those  lofty 
and  sublime  ideas  which  are  connected  with  the 
British  navy,  of  which  this  is  an  offshoot,  that  which 
before  was  a  pastime  became  dignified  and  inspired 
with  the  most  lofty  associations  [cheers].  It  would 
be  a  reproach  to  the  Queen  of  the  North,  if  she,  who 
flang  her  white  arms  to  the  sea — if  the  metropolis  of 
this  part  of  the  island,  should  remain  without  a  boat, 
her  white  sails  shining  in  the  sun — if  she  showed  no 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  pastime  of  the  “  shep¬ 
herds  of  the  ocean but  the  time  was  approaching 
when  her  beautiful  estuary  would  be  decked  in  a  styl 
of  corresponding  magnificence :  "  the  Campbell 


were  coming”  from  the  Highlands,  where  every 
stormy  bay  would  send  forth  the  flags  remembered 
from  ancient  days :  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
Club  would  show  her  ensign  as  haughtily  and  as 
proudly  as  any  that  now  float  on  the  breezes  of  the 
Clyde  or  at  Cowes  [great  cheering.]  With  respect 
to  the  amusement  of  yacht  sailing,  he  had  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  illustrious  chairman  for  saying,  that  by 
means  of  it  many  new  lights,  or  at  least  some  new 
lights,  had  occasionally  been  thrown  upon  the  build¬ 
ing  even  of  ships  of  war  ;  and  that  the  Vernon  would 
not  have  floated  so  majestically  as  she  now  did,  had 
not  Captain  Symonds  been  tried  by  the  skill  of  the 
yacht  builders,  and  induced  by  their  exertions  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  produce  vessels  that  would  sail  swifter  than 
before.  He  was  delighted  to  think  that  in  the  Club 
there  were  enrolled  the  names  of  many  men  who  had 
gathered  laurels  in  every  part  of  Europe,  who  had 
bled  in  the  service  of  their  country,  but  who  had  not 
disdained  to  mingle  in  the  amusements  of  landlub¬ 
bers,  or  rather  of  fresh-water  sailors  ;  they  had  not 
disdained  to  add  their  names,  renowned  in  war,  to 
names  that  rested  in  the  obscurity  of  peace.  This 
was  a  new  experiment,  and  he  hardly  knew  how  it 
would  succeed ;  but  from  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  displayed  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  bad  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the  boats 
of  the  Club  would  he  as  beautiful  and  splendid  as  in 
any  part  of  the  island.  This  first  year,  he  trusted, 
would  he  the  commencement  of  a  brilliant  and  beau¬ 
tiful  series,  in  which  their  festivities  would  be 
graced  by  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the  fair  sex,  as 
well  as  by  all  that  was  manly  and  heroic  ;  and  the  few 
days  of  their  meeting  would  be  remembered  as  sun¬ 
beams  on  the  moors,  and  in  the  mists  of  the  High¬ 
lands;  and  Edinburgh  would  no  longer  be  considered 
as  a  melancholy  place,  as  the  very  city  of  the  plague 
[cheers  and  laughter].  With  respect  to  the  Commo¬ 
dore  of  the  Yacht  Club,  his  triumphs  were  on  land — 
they  were  the  triumphs  of  generosity  and  liberality, 
and  magnanimity — triumphs  which  had  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  the  whole  population  [cheers]. 
His  spirit  was  right  heroic,  and  generous,  and  illus¬ 
trious,  and  he  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the 
time,  when  with  his  distinguished  brother,  he  would 
give  his  high  talents  and  his  generous  sentiments  to 
our  meetings.  The  learned  Professor  concluded 
amidst  great  cheering  and  proposing  the  toast,  “  Lord 
Yarborough  and  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Eng¬ 
land, ”  was  then  proposed  and  drank  with  eathusiasra  ; 
as  were  “  The  Royal  Yacht  and  Regatta  Clubs  of 
Ireland “  The  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Royal 
Northern  Yacht  and  Regatta  Clubs;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  health  of  Professor  Wilson,  which 
was  drank  with  unbounded  applause,  as  the  patron  of 
all  manly  sports. 


BOAT  RACE  BETWEEN  THE  ETON 
AND  WESTMINSTER  SCHOLARS. 


On  Thursday  a  boat  race  took  place  between  eight 
Etonians  and  eight  Westminster  scholars,  from 
Staines  Bridge  to  Penton  Hook,  a  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  half,  and  back  again  to  the  former  place. 
The  race,  although  for  no  stake,  excited  very  great 
interest.  W estminster  had  already  been  twice  beat¬ 
en  by  the  Etonians,  viz,  once  in  London,  and  once 
at  Maidenhead  ;  and  the  former  were  longing  to  re¬ 
gain  their  lost  laurels,  which  they  hoped  to  do  in 
this  the  third  contest.  At  Staines  upwards  of  1,000 
people  had  congregated.  The  Etonians’  boat,  the 
Victory,  belonged  to  Mr.  Hester,  and  was  built  by 
Messrs.  Honey  and  Archer,  of  London.  The  rowers 
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were  Wyndhan!>  Croft,  Shadwell,  Rouse,  Garnett, 
Currie,  ma.,  and  Currie,  max. ;  Fellows  was  cap¬ 
tain,  and  the  boat  was  steered  by  Robert  Brads, 
Eton.  The  boat  of  the  Westminster  scholars,  the 
Fairy  Queen,  was  a  beautiful  one,  built  for  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and  of  deal,  by  the  well  known  “  Paddy 
Knowlton,  ”  of  London,  who  acted  as  steersman. 
The  construction  of  this  boat  was  highly  favourable 
to  the  chance  of  W estminster,  who  also  had  another 
advantage  in  the  choice  of  sides  at  starting;  not¬ 
withstanding  which  betting  was  five  to  four  on  the 
Etonians.  Previous  to  starting  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  “  fouling,  ”  but  that 
compact  -was  speedily  and  repeatedly  broken,  for  so 
much  “  fouling  ”  took  place  that  at  the  termination 
of  the  contest  both  boats  were  considerably  damaged. 
The  start  from  Staines  Bridge  was  given  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Beauchamp,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and 
Westminster  got  a-head  for  a  short  distance,  when 
they  were  caught  by  the  Etonians  and  passed,  but 
Westminster  again  came  up  and  fouled  them.  They 
had  then  got  about  half  a  mile,  and  it  was  declared 
to  be  a  false  start.  As  soon  as  it  could  be  arranged 
they  were  again  started,  when  Westminster  again 
got  in  advance,  and  kept  it  for  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  Now  the  superiority  of  the  Etonians  was  dis¬ 
played;  they  pulled  up  to  and  passed  the  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  kept  the  lead  until  they  were  rounding  the 
pole  at  the  extent  of  the  distance  out ;  W  estminster 
being  close  behind  struck  the  Victory  on  the  quarter 
and  turned  the  Etonians  round,  and  the  W estminster 
again  took  the  lead.  The  Etonians,  however,  man¬ 
fully  exerted  themselves  and  successfully,  as  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  Westminster  could  not  main¬ 


tain  their  position.  Eton  again  got  the  lead,  and 
kept  it,  and  came  in  gallantly  about  three  boats’ 
lengths  in  advance.  It  was  considered  by  all  who 
witnessed  the  race  that  it  was  admirably  contested, 
and  that  a  finer  display  of  rowing  never  was  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  successful  competitors  and  their  fel¬ 
low-students  (  comprising  nearly  the  whole  school  ) 
then  returned  to  Eton  much  elated,  and  wearing 
blue  favours  in  token  of  their  victory.  The  scene 
as  they  passed  through  Windsor  was  of  as  lively  a 
description  as  is  generally  seen  on  the  day  of  the 
race  for  the  Ascot  Cup. — Windsor  Express. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


Lieut.  Crespin,  Royal  Marines  of  H.  M.  S. 
Hastings,  undertook  for  a  large  bet  to  walk  from 
the  Caes  de  Sodre,  Lisbon,  to  the  English  Hotel  at 
Cintra,  and  back  three  successive  days.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  nine  and  a-half  Portuguese  leagues,  which 
is  equal  to  thirty- eight  English  miles.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  road,  betting  was 
very  much  against  him,  but  he  performed  it  with 
ease  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  April.  On  his 
return  the  last  day,  he  offered  to  bet  201  he  would 
walk  sixty  miles  on  measured  ground  in  twenty- 
four  hours  and  commence  the  same  evening.  There 
was  no  one  to  take  him  up. 


Time  on  the  road  H.  M. 

1st  day .  9  10 

2nd  .  9  35 

3rd  .  8  50 


Total  distance  114  miles — Time  27h.  35  m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  beg  leave  to  inform  “  A  Devonian”  (who* 
**  we  guess”  resides  in  Exeter,  and  in  whose  pro¬ 
fessed  friendship  we  are  not  inclined  to  place  impli¬ 
cit  confidence)  that  we  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  learned  Librarian  to  whom  he  alludes, 
though  we  have  been  very  credibly  informed  that  he 
manifests  uncommon  skill  in  the  sublime  science  of 
Leger  de  main ;  that  he  can  shuffle  and  cut  very  cle¬ 
verly  ;  aye,  and  lie  into  the  bai'gain.  Why  does  not 
the  skulking  coward  shew  himself  fairly ;  if  he  be 
anxious  to  fight,  let  him  come  to  the  scratch  like  a 
man,  and  we  will  accommodate  him. 

“  A  Sportsman  of  the  Old  School”  has  an  indis¬ 
putable  right  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion ;  he  may  de¬ 
spise  those  finishing  touches  in  the  education  of  the 
setting  dog  (such  as  the  down- charge,  &c.)  without 
the  slightest  offence  to  us,  but,  most  assuredly  with¬ 
out  altering  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  we 
can  assure  him  has  not  been  hastily  formed.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  prefers  the  setter ;  be  it  so  :  we  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  the  well-bred  pointer  is  much  superior  in  every 
respect. 

“  A  Shooter”  is  informed  that  the  rotundity  of 
shot  upon  which  Colonel  Hawker  lays  so  much 
stress,  amounts  to  nothing.  However  round  the  shot 
may  be  when  placed  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  it  will 
be  found  angular  on  leaving  it.  If  our  friend  will 
procure  a  cake  of  tallow,  and  fire  the  shot  into  it, 
he  will  obtain  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction  on 
this  point. 

In  answer  to  the  modest  inquiry  of  a  “  Constant 
Reader,”  we  have  to  state  that  we  are  strenuous 
advocates  for  clipping  the  rough-coated  hunter.  A 
long  rough-coated  horse  (and  many  half-bred  horses 
will  be  thus  clad  in  the  winter  season)  cannot  be 
kept  in  good  condition  as  a  hunter,  unless  the  scis¬ 
sors  and  the  torch  be  applied.  A  groom  belonging 


to  Mr.  Little  Gilmour,  whom  we  met  with  at  Mel¬ 
ton,  a  few  years  ago,  had  a  mode  of  singeing  his 
master’s  horses  in  a  manner  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  which  ever  fell  under  our  notice.  A  long 
rough-coated  horse,  after  having  been  rubbed  for 
hours,  will  break  into  a  sweat  again — what  can  be 
more  irksomely  provoking  1 

**  Which  are  preferable  for  the  hunter,  white  peas  or 
beans  ?”  We  have  tried,  and  could  perceive  no  dif¬ 
ference. 

**  A  Turfite”  is  informed,  that  we  consider 
Eclipse  as  the  best  racer  of  former  days,  and  Plenipo 
as  superior  to  any  animal  which  has  appeared  on  the 
Turf  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  communication  of  “  An  Apiarian”  is  not 
exactly  suited  for  our  publication.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  watched  the  operations  of  that  extraordinary 
insect,  the  Bee,  with  more  than  ordinary  interest ; 
but,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  we  beg  leave  to 
decline  the  insertion  of  the  article  on  the  subject 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Sir  William  Wynne  ever 
kept  racers.  Those  of  his  brother  (Mr.  Nanney)  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  name  till  within  a  few  years  back. 

**  What  height  is  Whitehouse,  the  Jockey  V*  Five 
feet  seven.  We  believe  him  to  be  the  tallest  jock 
living  ;  and  he  suffers  severely  from  bringing  himself 
dewn  to  the  lesser  weights. 

The  first  time  the  celebrated  Shaw  appeared  as  a 
hrntsman  to  fox-hounds,  it  was  to  the  pack  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Earl  of  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Hast¬ 
ings)  ;  he  afterwards  hunted  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mostyn ;  and,  lastly,  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s.  He 
died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced  age — in 
Northamptonshire,  if  we  be  not  mistaken. 

We  are  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  accommodate 
**  Red  Rover”  with  a  pointer  pup. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


It  was  not  oui  intention  to  have  published  the  late  transactions  of  the  London  Veterinary 
Medial  Society,  but  for  a  mendaoiou.s  article  pretending  to  be  a  Report  of  its  proceedings, 
which  lately  appeared  in  The  Veterinarian,  for  which  wc  presume  the  “  sole  proprietor’'  of 
that  journal  has  received  or  at  least  expects  to  get  value.  The  objects  of  the  article  in 
question  were,  doubtless,  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Society  as  a  body,  and  on  Mr.  Vines  indi¬ 
vidually  ;  to  break  up  the  one,  and  break  down  the  other;  but  we  think  the  worthy  indivi- 
tmls  who  purchased,  and  the  ‘‘ impartial  author,”  who  concocted  or  invented  this  notable 
scheme,  will  be  equally  disappointed,  when  the  Governors  Medical  Examining  Committee, 
and  the  veterinary  profession,  shall  have  perused  the  Report  which  we  now  submit  to  them, 

and  which  we  pledge  ourselves  contains  “  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.” 

We  shall  ybr  the^  present  abstain  from  all  comment,  conceiving  that  the  facts  now  reported 
are  sufficiently  plain  to^  lead  any  right  mind  to  a  just  conclusion,  merely  observing  by  the  way 
t  at  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society  is  wholly  a  pupils'  debating  society,  which  was 
instituted  in  1813,  and  first  held  its  meetings  at  a  tavern,  and  for  many  years  past,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution,  has  had  the  use  of  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  of  which  certain  persons  who  have  hitherto  made  the  Society  their 
speaking  trumpet,  and  can  no  longer  be  permitted  so  to  debase  it,  would  fain  deprive  the 
members  for  the  future. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LATE  TRANSAC¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  LONDON  VETE¬ 
RINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Tuesday,  March  8,  1836. 

The  Society  met  at  7  o’clock. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  M.  C.  M.  in  the  Chair. 

An  Essay  on  the  Blood,  its  circulation  in  the 
foetus  and  the  adult,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes 
by  respiration  was  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Rush. 
After  the  paper  had  been  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Vines  arose  and  said,  Mr.  Rush  deserved 
great  credit  for  the  industry  he  had  displayed  in 
the  compilation  of  his  paper,  he  alluded  to  the  first 
part.  The  physiology  and  anatomy  were  John 
Hunter’s,  and  he  did  not  so  much  object  to  that  as 
to  the  fact,  that  page  after  page  were  literally 
copied  from  that  distinguished  anatomist  and  phy¬ 
siologist,  without  any  acknowledgement,  his  name 
only  being  mentioned  in  one  solitary  instance,  and 
that  where  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  foregoing 
subject.  As  for  the  insinuations  that  had  been 
thrown  out  upon  the  observations  that  had  appeared 
in  a  certain  periodical,  respecting  the  terminations 
and  origins  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  of 
the  lungs,  and  which  they  attempted  to  dispute, 
were  correct,  he  begged  leave  to  say  that  it  was 
well  known  he  was  the  author  of  those  observa¬ 
tions,  and  if  they  (the  Messrs.  RushJ)  had  followed 
up  injecting  and  examining  the  parts  as  closely 
and  perseveringly  as  he  had  done  for  many  years 
past,  they  would  most  probably  have  come  to 
a  different  conclusion.  He  doubted  himself  if 


either  of  those  gentlemen  were  the  author  of 
this  paper,  and  believed  it  had  been  got  up  by 
parties  who  had  a  certain  object  in  view,  which 
was  to  be  furthered  by  publishing  their  papers 
to  the  world  in  the  Veterinarian.  But  as  they 
had  taken  that  course  they  ought  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  discovery  of  others  as  their  own,  but 
give  every  one  his  due.  Respecting  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta  and  membranes  of  the  foetus, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  foetus  derives  its  sup¬ 
port  and  growth,  his  theory  was  published  seven 
years  ago  in  the  Lancet,  yet  in  this  paper  it  had 
been  incorporated  without  acknowledgement  in  a 
very  unfair  way  with  what  he  (Mr.  Vines)  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  erroneous  theory  of  their  own  ; 
then  followed  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through¬ 
out  the  body  of  the  foetus,  with  a  description  of 
his  new  explanation  of  the  foramen  ovale,  word 
for  word  as  he  had  published  it;  taken  without 
acknowledgment,  and  so  as  to  lead  members  to 
suppose  that  these  discoveries  had  emanated  from 
the  Messrs.  Rush.  He  appealed  to  the  members 
whether  such  conduct  was  candid  ?  Was  he  to  be 
deprived  of  the  merit  of,  if  merit  belonged  to,  his 
labours  and  discoveries  ? 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  Vice  President,  rose  and  told 
Mr.  Vines  he  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  re¬ 
marks  on  the  paper — that  it  was  the  opinions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paper  that  were  for  discussion,  and 
that  Messrs.  Rush  had  a  right  to  put  what  they 
liked  in  the  paper  without  acknowledging  the 
source  of  their  information,  and  he  contended  that 
by  so  doing  they  were  not  laying  claim  to  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  ethers  ;  and  he  went  on  to  inform  the 
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members  that  Mr.  Vines  was  not  a  member  and 
had  not  attended  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Vines  replied — he  was  not  to  be  put  down 
by  Mr.  Spooner  ;  if  he  was  out  of  order  it  was  for 
the  chairman  to  call  him  to  order.  He  begged 
leave  to  remind  Mr.  Spooner  he  was  a  member ; 
he  considered  Mr.  Spooner  out  of  order  in  inter¬ 
rupting  him  in  the  middle  of  his  observations  ;  he 
should  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct 
towards  Mr.  Spooner.  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  knew 
well  the  reason  why  he  had  not  attended.  For 
the  future  he  should  attend  whenever  it  was  con¬ 
venient.  As  for  Mr.  Spooner’s  opinion  that  all 
persons  had  a  right  to  take  unacknowledged  the 
discoveries  of  others  and  give  them  forth  to  the 
world  as  their  own,  he  could  only  say  it  was  not 
the  plan  adopted  at  the  present  day  by  anatomists, 
as  our  nomenclature  would  amply  testify. 

Mr.  Spooner  again  rose  and  appealed  to  the 
chairman  (his  pupil  and  lodger)  to  prevent  the 
evening  being  thus,  as  he  termed  it,  wasted. 

Mr.  Vines  appealed  to  the  chair  and  membe’’s 
if  he  was  thus  to  be  interrupted  by  his  late  pupil, 
Mr.  Spooner,  who  seemed  to  have  improved  very 
much  in  his  own  estimation,  for  he  had  attempted 
many  times  lately  to  gallop  across  his  path,  though 
without  success  on  account  of  his  (Mr.  Vines’) 
being  too  well  shod  for  him.  (Loud  laughter.) 

Mr.  Chairman  called  Mr.  Vines  to  order,  stating 
he  could  not  allow  these  personalities  to  continue. 

Mr.  Vines  then  retired  from  the  Theatre. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Rush  was 
then  proceeded  in.  And  at  9  o’clock  its  further 
discussion  was  postponed  until  next  night  of 
meeting. 

On  Tuesday  March,  15,  1836, 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  took  place.  Present  Mr.  Bagnall  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Ferguson, 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Jones, 

and  the  following  very  temperate  communication, 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  was  read  by  him  to  the 
committee  : — 

Sir  ; — On  account  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  and 
unmerited  attack  of  Mr.  Vines  on  Mr.  R.  Rush  last 
night  of  meeting,  as  well  as  his  publicly  saying  the 
following  morning,  that  it  was  only  a  joke,  we  should 
feel  obliged  by  your  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
such  a  man  being  allowed  to  mar  useful  discussion, 
for  if  the  members  be  thus  exposed,  who  can  respect 
the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society  ? 

R.  Rush. 

W.  Rush. 

H.  Ferguson.* 

Mr.  Ferguson  considered  it  desirable  that  it 
should  befirst  ascertained  if  Mr.  Vines  were  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society,  because  on  this  would  depend 
the  mode  of  procedure.  He,  therefore,  begged  to 
be  informed  by  the  Secretary,  if  Mr.  Vines’s  name 
was  on  the  books  as  member. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  he  believed  Mr. 
Vines  was  a  member  of  the  Society  long  before  he 
was  elected  to  office  ;  but  that  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  1831,  Mr.  Vines  burnt  the  Society’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  in  the  presence  of  the  members,  and  averred 


*■  It  would  certaliny  have  been  more  delicate  upon 
the  part  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  comphiinant  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  to  have  abstained  from  sitting  in  judgment  on 
this  occasion.^ — Edit, 


that  since  justice  was  not  done  him,  he  would  no 
longer  remain  a  member  of  the  Society  in  which 
such  laws  existed, and  he  further  requested  that  his 
name  might  be  withdrawn  as  an  Honorary  Asso¬ 
ciate.  The  Committee  then 

Resolved  :  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  this  act  of  Mr.  Vines  cancels  all  title 
to  m-^mbership.  And 

Resolved  :  That  the  same  be  communicated  to  him 
by  the  Secretary. 

Royal  Veterinary  College. 

March  16,  1836. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society  re¬ 
spectfully  to  inform  you,  that  from  a  complaint  made 
by  a  member,  wdio  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  your 
conduct  towards  him  on  the  last  night  of  meeting, 
and  from  an  assertion  then  made  by  you,  that  they 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  dissipate  from^  your 
mind  an  erroneous  impression,  namely,  that  you  are 
a  member  of  that  Society. 

They  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  act  com¬ 
mitted  by  you,  and  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Society’s  transactions  for  1831-2,  cancels  all  title  to 
membership.  I  am.  Sir,  Your’s,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

W.  J.  T.  Morton,  Secretary. 

To  Mr.  R.  Vines. 

The  above  letter  havingbeen  put  intoMr.  Vines’s 
hands  by  the  secretary  about  one  hour  before  the 
Society’s  common  night  of  meeting,  Mr.  Vines  did 
not  attend  such  meeting,  but  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  immediately  after  he  had  demonstrated, 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  notice 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Morton,  and  also  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Society,  and  he  then  addressed  the 
pupils  to  the  following  effect : — 

“  Many  of  you,  gentlemen,  may  perhaps  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  my  not  attending  the  Society’s  meetings 
so  regularly  as  Mr.  Spooner,  and  some  of  you 
from  what  he  said  the  other  evening,  if  I  permitted 
his  assertions  to  go  uncontradicted,  might  probably 
suppose  I  am  not  a  member.  I  wish  to  explain  to 
you  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  infrequency 
of  my  attendance,  and  I  will  now  do  so  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  a  few  minutes  attention.  For  six 
years  previously  to  1831  I  was  librarian  to  the 
society,  and  at  the  time  I  was  first  elected  to  that 
office  Mr.  Morton  procured  himself  to  be  put  in 
nomination  for  it,  but  lost  bis  election.  1  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  librarian  down  to  November,  1831, 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
whole  of  thut  period  Mr.  Morton  was  endcav'our- 
ing  to  supplant  me.  For  the  same  period  Mr. 
Morton  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  purchased 
all  books  for  the  Society,  and  managed  the  whole 
of  its  affairs,  occasionally  calling  upon  me  to  ac¬ 
count  for  books  which  I  never  saw,  and  adopting 
a  series  of  annoyances  to  induce  me,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  give  up  the  librarianship.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session  1831,  Mr.  Cowie,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Morton’s,  took  the  chair  at  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  first  meeting,  and,  pursuant  to  a  precon¬ 
certed  arrangement  between  himself,  Mr.  Morton 
and  Mr.  Spooner,  (who  had  just  then  passed  his 
examination  as  a  pupil  at  this  college),  he  proposed 
that  the  latter  should  be  appointed  treasurer,  (one 
of  the  offices  previously  held  by  Mr.  Morton,)  and 
that  Mr.  Morton  should  be  appointed  secretary  and 
librarian.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  proposal  having 
been  made  from  the  chair,  it  was  not  of  course  my 
place  to  oppose  it,  but  to  submit  to  it,  although 
I  could  see  clearly  enough  that  it  was  a  mere  de¬ 
vice  for  furthering  the  object  of  Mr.  Spooner,  who 
had  been  hanging  about  and  evidently  anxious  to 
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gain  a  footing  in  this  college  by  procuring  himself 
to  be  put  into  some  office  under  the  society,  whilst 
Mr.  Morton,  fond  of  a  plurality  of  offices,  wished 
to  displace  me,  and  the  motion  was  put  to  the  vote 
by  ballot.  You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  the  parties  interested  in  the  result  of 
that  ballot  should  have  had  the  decency  to  abstain 
from  taking  an  active  part,  but  not  so  thought  Mr. 
Morton,  for  he  actually  collected  the  tickets,  and 
placing  them  on  the  table  before  his  friend,  the 
chairman,  proceeded  to  count  them,  and  having 
done  so,  he  pronounced  the  election  to  have  gone  in 
his  own  favour  by  a  majorit}’-  of  one  vote,  the  num¬ 
bers  being,  he  said,  fourteen  for  him  and  thirteen 
for  me.  This  announcement  some  of  the  members 
doubted  and  a  scrutiny  was  demanded,  and  was 
likely  to  be  had,  but  Mr.  Morton,  disliking  that 
course,  immediately  laid  hold  of  all  the  ballotting 
tickets  within  his  reach  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
I  however  saved  a  dozen  of  the  tickets,  and  here 
they  are,  gentlemen,  for  your  inspection,  (here 
Mr.  Vines  produced  the  tickets,)  and  you  will  find 
that  so  far  as  they  go,  they  show  there  was  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  my  favour,  for  seven  of  those  twelve 
tickets  are  for  me,  and  five  only  for  Mr.  Morton. 
I  confess  that  Mr.  Morton’s  conduct  in  tearing  up 
the  ballotting  tickets  greatly  disgusted  me,  and  I 
believe  many  others,  and  I  sliortly  afterw’ards  left 
the  meeting,  first  intimating,  however,  that  I 
should  appeal  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  society. 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you  how  Mr.  Morton 
got  elected  to  the  librarianship,  and  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  disputed,  and  that  I  gave  notice  of  my 
intention  to  apply  to  a  general  meeting.  You  will 
suppose  that  he  had  the  decency  not  to  interfere 
until[the  appeal  was  decided,  but  he  did  though ;  aye ! 
and  actually  had  the  lock  taken  oflf  the  library  and 
a  new  one  put  on.  I  can’t  trust  myself  to  make  any 
observations  on  Mr.  Morton’s  conduct  upon  this 
occasion,  and  I  think  after  what  I  have  said  that 
none  can  be  necessary ;  you  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  draw  a  very  just  conclusion.  On  the  day  after  the 
pretended  election  I  mentioned  my  dissatisfaction  at 
Mr.  Morton’s  behaviour  to  the  committee,  or  rather 
the  members  of  it  who  were  assembled,  there 
were  only  three,  and  these  three  were  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  particular  friends  who  had  assisted  him  into 
office.  You  will  not  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  I 
met  with  much  redress  from  these  three  persons, 
but  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  1  tell  you 
that  I  not  only  got  no  redress,  but  that  they  added 
insult  to  injury.  Mr.  Booth,  one  of  these  worthies, 
told  me  he  would  take  c^re  I  should  have  no  re¬ 
dress  ;  that  he  would  rather  break  up  the  society. 
Mr.  Rickard,  another,  told  me  he  would  get  me 
turned  out  of  the  Society ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrel,  the 
third,  added,  “  Aye,  and  out  of  the  College,  too  !” 
Now,  although  these  three  gentlemen  were  per¬ 
haps  fitter  objects  for  my  contempt  than  my  anger, 
you  will  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  if  you  should 
find  that  I  was  betrayed  into  the  latter,  instead  of 
exercising  the  former  feeling.  However,  I  went 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society — the  President 
of  the  Society  was  in  the  chair — I  stated  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  election,  and*  the  treatment 
which  I  had  subsequently  received  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  you  will  imagine  that  I  got  instant  redress  ; 
nothing  of  the  sort,  gentlemen,  did  I  get !  on  the 
contrary,  the  President  told  me  that  if  I  had  any 
complaint  to  make  I  must  first  submit  it  to  the 
committee,  according  to  Rule  60,  and  that  if  they 
approved  it,  then,  but  not  otherwise,  it  would  be 
brought  before  a  general  meeting.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  after  the  manner  in  which  I  was  treated 


by  the  three  worthies  I  have  named,  you  will 
not,  I  hope,  think  that  I  so  much  resembled 
the  poor  animal  whose  trunk  we  have  been 
this  morning  dissecting,  as  to  appeal  for 
justice  or  even  civility  to  them.  Gentlemen,  I  ex¬ 
pected  neither  the  one  or  the  other  from  them, 
and  I  would  not  degrade  myself,  as  I  should  have 
done,  by  applying  to  them  ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  did, — I  don’t  mean  to  say  it  was  what  one 
might  have  done  under  less  irritating  circum¬ 
stances,  but  I  confess  I  felt  hurt  and  annoyed  at 
being  unfairly  shouldered  out  of  an  office  which  I 
had  long  filled,  by  the  trickery  of  those  for  whom 
I  admit  I  should  only  have  felt  contempt ;  and  at 
being  denied  the  common  justice  of  an  appeal  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Society,!  took  ray  certificate 
as  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Society,  and  first  se¬ 
parating  from  it  the  likeness  of  your  worthy  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Mr.  Coleman,  T  committed  the  residue  to 
the  flames,  adding  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  so  by 
reason  of  the  injustice  and  insults  which  I  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  that  whilst  I  hoped  the  act  would  not 
discredit  me,  I  was  sure  it  would  reflect  nothing 
but  dishonour  on  those  who  had  driven  me  to  it.” 

The  pupils  after  hearing  Mr,  Vines,  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received,  and  four  of  the  committee  immediately 
drew  up  the  following  paper,  with  a  view  of  call¬ 
ing  a  special  meeting  to  exonerate  themselves  from 
having  acted  otherwise  than  impartially  : — 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
18th  March,  1836. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LONDON  VETERINARY 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, — In  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction 
evinced  by  the  members  of  this  Society  towards  those 
Gentlemen  constituting  the  Committee  of  Management, 
supposing  that  through  them  Mr.  Vines  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  Society,  we,  the  undersigned,  tliink 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  a  special  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  meeting  at  large,  in  order  that  the  Committee  of 
Management  may  be  exonerated  from  having  shewn 
any  partial  feeling  on  the  occasion. 

Signed 

Bagnall 

Members  of  the  Committee  t  Richardson 
of  Management.  /  Jeffrey 

J  Jones 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Vines  made  the  following 
communication  to  Mr.  Morton,  in  answer  to  his 
letter  of  the  16’th  March  : — 

19th  March,  1836. 

Sir, — J  he  two  announcements  which  you  were 
pleased  to  make  to  me  by  your  letter  of  the  15th 
inst.,  are  exceedingly  at  variance  with  each  other, 
and,  as  I  think,  with  common  sense ;  and  I  cannot 
help  feeling  surprised  that  your  zeal  should  have  so 
far  got  the  better  of  your  usual  caution. 

You  first  state  that  a  member  of  the  London  Vete¬ 
rinary  Society  has  complained  that  he  feels  aggrieved 
by  my  conduct  towards  him,  but  you  do  not,  as  in 
fairness  you  ought  to  have  done,  state  the  name  of 
such  member,  or  the  particulars  of  his  complaint ; 
and  although  you  would  lead  me  to  suppose,  that  the 
Committee  lias  taken  that  complaint  into  considera¬ 
tion,  you  in  the  next  breath  announce  to  me,  that 
I  am  not,  and  insinuate  that  since  1831-2,  I  have 
not  been,  a  member. 

If  I  admitted,  but  I  distinctly  deny,  the  truth  of 
your  insinuation,  there  would  be  no  necessity  what¬ 
ever  for  my  noticing  the  former  part  of  your  letter, 
because  if  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
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Society,  the  Committee  would  have  no  more  power 
over  me  than  they  would  over  any  iinlividunl  who 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  them.  However,  i  contend, 
and  you  very  well  know  the  facts,  that  I  was  many 
years  ago  qualified  to  become,  and  was  duly  elected 
a  member  of,  and  paid  the  usual  subscription  to  the 
Society,  and,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I  beg  you 
to  understand,  most  distinctl}’-,  that  1  never  ceased  to 
be  a  member,  and  that  I  claim  all  the  privileges, 
which  your  management  of  the  Society’s  affairs  has 
left  members  the  right  of  exercising.  You  are 
aware  that  subsequently  to  mv  election  as  a  member, 
I  became  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Society  ; 
that  I  resigned  the  title  of  Honorary  Associate  in 
1831-2,  I  readily  admit — the  reasons  for  my  doing 
so  are  well  known  to  you,  and  would  satisfy  any 
honourable  mind  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in 
taking  that  course.  But  I  have  never  resigned  my 
membership. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  how  it  happens,  if,  as  you 
allege,  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  in  1831-2,  that  I 
have  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  time,  had, 
through  you  as  secretary,  the  use  of  the  Society’s 
books?  And  how,  also,  does  it  happen  that  you,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Society,  have,  in  that  your  official 
capacity,  from  time  to  time,  down  to  the  month  of 
February  last,  addressed  me  similar  circular  letters 
on  the  Society’s  affairs,  to  those  addressed  by  you  to 
all  other  members  of  the  Society  ? 

Claiming,  as  I  do,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
I  now  beg  that  you,  as  its  Secretary,  will  imme¬ 
diately  furnish  me  with  the  name  of  the  member 
who  says  he  feels  aggrieved  by  my  conduct,  together 
with  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  the  particulars  of 
his  complaint,  in  order  that  I  may  know,  by  whom 
and  for  what  I  am  accused,  and  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity,  to  which  every  man  is  entitled,  but 
which  you  would  fain  deny  iije,  of  speaking  in  my 
own  defence. 

1  request  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  reading 
this  letter  to  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting,  which 
I  understand  is  specially  convened  for  Monday  next. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedt.  Servant, 

R.  Vines. 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Morton,  Secretary  Y 

to  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  > 

Society.  3  ' 

To  the  last  mentioned  letter  Mr.  Vines  received 
the  following  reply : — 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
March  21st,  1836. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  just  received,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  what  I  have  done,  has  been  by  order 
of  the  Committee  of  Management;  therefore,  to  it 
you  will  be  pleased  to  appeal  for  any  explanation 
you  may  require. 

I  will  be  careful,  should  the  communications  come 
under  cover  to  me  as  Secretary,  that  they  shall  bo  as 
soon  as  possible  presented. 

I  am  Sir,  Yours,  &c.,  &c. 

W.  J.  T.  Morton. 

To  Mr.  Vines. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  183G,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  accoj'ding  to  the  notice  of  the  18th,  given  by 
four  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  President  of  the  Society  took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  March  15,  stating  that  upon  a  complaint 
having  been  made  by  a  member,  the  Committee 
met  to  consider  it;  (when  it  was  suggested  by  the 
President  to  inquire,  whether  the  party  complained 
against  was  a  member  of  the  Society,  for  if  not. 


the  complaint  could  not  be  entertained,)  upon  re¬ 
ferring  to  their  books  they  could  not  find  his 
name — therefore  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Vines, 
the  individual  complained  against,  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  Secretary,  that  Mr. 
Vines  had  been  a  member,  but  that  he  had  re¬ 
signed  his  membership  and  burnt  his  certificate, 
requesting  his  name  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  list 
of  Honorary  Associates  ;  and  that  the  Committee 
thereupon  decided  Mr.  Vines  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  directed  the  Secretary  to  write 
to  him  to  that  effect.  [See  letter  from  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  to  Mr.  Vines,  of  the  16th  March,  1836.] 

Mr.  Miles  begged  leave  to  enquire  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  whether  any  reply  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Vines  to  the  letter  just  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  rose  and  said,  a  reply  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  Vines,  addressed  to  him,  but 
not  under  cover,  it  was  full  of  personalities  and  he 
conceived  it  his  duty  not  to  lay  it  before  the  So¬ 
ciety.  If  Mr.  Vines  would  address  any  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Committee,  he  would  be  careful  that 
it  should  be  immediately  attended  to. 

Mr.  Miles  begged  that  copies  of  the  complaint 
of  a  member  against  Mr.  Vines,  with  the  name 
of  the  complainant,  might  be  furnished  to  Mr. 
Vines. 

The  President  observed  there  had  been  no  com¬ 
plaint  taken  into  consideration,  it  had  been  de¬ 
cided  Mr.  Vines  was  not  a  member,  therefore  it 
had  not  been  entertained.  , 

Mr.  Richardson  begged  that  the  minutes  of  the 
Society  relative  to  Mr.  Vines  having  resigned 
membership  might  be  read. 

The  Secretary  then  read  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Society  as  follows  : — 

“  Mr.  Vines  now  drew  from  a  tin  case  his  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Society,  and  tearing  the  professor’s  head 
from  off  it,  he  consigned  the  remainder  to  the  flames, 
averring,  that  since  justice  was  not  done  towards 
him,  he  would  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  a 
society  in  which  such  laws  existed,  and  he  further 
requested  his  name  might  be  withdrawn  as  an 
Honorary  Associate  ! 

This  act  was  witnessed  by  the  members  with  per¬ 
fect  indifference.” 

Mr.  Miles  begged  leave  to  observe  that  the 
minutes  only  went  to  prove  that  Mr.  Vines  con¬ 
ceived  himself  to  have  been  injured  or  insulted  by 
some  act  of  the  Society,  and  in  a  moment  of  irri¬ 
tation  expressed  an  opinion  not  vei*y  flattering  to 
the  Society,  but  it  also  seemed  that  the  Society 
did  not  express  any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  act — if 
they  had  conceived  themselves  insulted  would 
they  not  at  the  time  have  proceeded  to  expel  him 
according  to  form  ? — but  they  did  not,  they  rightly 
conceived  it  to  be  merely  an  angry  exhibition, 
more  to  be  lamented  than  commented  on.  He 
contended  that  Mr.  Vines  was  still  a  member, 
there  was  no  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  was  there 
any  evidence  of  Mr.  Vines  rejection  or  expulsion 
on  the  minutes  ? 

The  Secretary  said  he  was  astonished  at  the 
effrontery  displayed  by  Mr.  Miles,  did  he  question 
his  veracity,  or  the  truth  of  the  recorded  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Spooner  stated,  that  he  could,  from  a  per¬ 
fect  recollection  of  the  occurrence,  bear  attesta¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Vines  having  said  he  wished  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  as  a  member,  as  well  as  their  asso¬ 
ciate,  to  which  the  Society  at  the  time  assented. 
The  truth  of  the  recorded  minutes  therefore,  he 
could  bear  witness  to. 

Mr.  Ferguson  defended  the  acts  of  the  Cora- 
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mittee,  himself  and  coadjutors,  he  said  Mr.  Vines 
was  not  rejected,  he  withdrew  himself  from  the 
Society  as  the  minute  stated. 

Mr.  Miles  did  not  think  the  simple  wish  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Vines  cancelled  all  title  to  member¬ 
ship,  as  had  been  considered  by  the  Committee ; 
he  begged  to  refer  to  Rule  31,  which  states  “  that 
every  member  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Society,  and  subject  to  fines  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion  be  sent  by  letter  to  the  Secretary.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  observed  that  the  law  adverted  to, 
only  referred  to  such  members  as  were  liable  to 
fines  ;  he  then  proceeded  in  a  rambling  speech  to 
allude  to  matters  out  of  the  Society,  concluding  by 
saying  that  if  this  Society  disgraced  themselves  by 
electing  Mr.  Vines  again,  he  for  one  would  re¬ 
sign,  for  he  would  not  belong  to  such  a  rascally  set. 

The  President  called  Mr.  Ferguson  to  order, 
and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Vines  in  the  sessions  1831 — 1832,  had  been 
made  known  to  them,  and  he  held  it  lo  be  such  as 
could  not  be  tolerated  in  the  company  of  gentle¬ 
men,  and  as  it  respected  the  sending  in  of  a  resig¬ 
nation  he  did  not  conceive  there  existed  any 
necessity  for  it,  since  Mr.  Vines  had  publicly 
withdrawn  himself. 

Mr.  Miles  said  as  reference  had  been  made  to 
language  made  use  of  out  of  the  Theatre  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  mention  the 
name  of  one  now  present,  who  had  used  such 
language,  and  that  to  an  officer  and  teacher,  as 
would  justly  subject  him  to  expulsion  from  the 
college. 

Mr.  W.  Rush  supposed  Mr.  Miles  was  afraid  to 
mention  his  name  as  the  person  alluded  to. 

The  Chairman  interrupted  Mr.  Rush,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  all  personalities  would  be  carefully 
abstained  from. 

Mr.  Miles  still  contended,  that  the  Committee 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  deciding 
who  were,  or  were  not  members,  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  would  be  a  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  Baily  thought  the  acts  of  the  Committee 
were  a  complete  nullity ;  there  was  no  evidence, 
so  they  gave  a  decision  of  no  value.  It  was  a  farce 
altogether. 

Mr.  Saunders  supported  Mr.  Miles  in  the  view 
he  had  taken. 

Mr.  Miles  asked  the  Secretary  if  it  was  usual 
for  persons  not  being  members,  to  have  the  use  of 
the  books  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  replied:  it  was  well  known, 
Mr.  Vines  had  only  been  allowed  the  books  out  of 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Miles  enquired  if  it  was  usual  to  present 
the  rules  inscribed  with  their  names,  to  those  not 
members. 

The  Secretary  s  id,  the  ihing  itself  was  too 
trifling.  When  Mr.  Vines  asked  him  for  a  copy, 
he  at  once  gave  it  him,  and  probably,  inscribed 
his  name  on  it. 

Mr.  Spooner  observed,  the  purport  of  the  present 
meeting  was,  to  consider  the  acts  of  the  present 
Committee,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
those  of  the  secretary,  or  any  committee  which 
had  preceded  them.  He  begged  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  independently,  and  devoid  of  partiali¬ 
ty,  when  he  said  he  believed  the  decision  they  had 
come  to  was  perfectly  correct,  in  strict  justice. 
He  had  been  a  member  before  the  time  imme¬ 
diately  adverted  to,  and  had  witnessed  the  disor¬ 
der  and  confusion  which  existed  during  the  time 
Mr.  Vines  held  office.  Five  years  too,  had  nearly 
passed  away,  during  which  ample  time  and  oppor¬ 


tunity  were  afforded  to  Mr.  Vines  to  have  ex¬ 
pressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  his  name  having  been 
displaced  from  the  list  of  fellows,  &c.,  instead  of 
which,  not  a  word  had  been  said,  and  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  heard  Mr.  Vines  say  that  he  was  glad  he 
was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Society.  He  con¬ 
fessed,  that  to  get  re-instated,  Mr.  Vines  had  not 
now  acted  as  he  should  have  done,  and  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  better  way  w’as,  to  propose  and  elect 
him  in  the  usual  way,  if  Mr.  V.  was  desirous  of 
again  being  a  constituent  of  the  Society.* 

The  President  held,  that  even  that  should 
not  be  allowed,  until  Mr.  Vines  had  presented  a 
ivrittm  and  ample  apology  for  the  insult  he  had 
offered  to  the  Society  in  burning  its  certificate ; 
such  conduct  was  most  flagrant. 

Mr.  Miles  stated,  that  his  sole  object  was,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not,  the  Committee  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  limits  of  their  authority.  He  disclaimed 
all  partizanship,  and  declared  himself  only  anxious 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Saunders,  (who  had  not  been  present  at  the 
earlier  part  of  the  meeting,)  asked  if  there  was  not 
a  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary,  and  why  it  was 
withheld ;  most  probably  it  would  throw  some 
light  upon  the  transaction  they  had  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  he  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  Secretary 
to  decide  upon  what  was  or  what  Avas  not  to  be 
laid  before  the  Society — the  Committee  were  to 
decide  upon  that,  it  had  a  very  suspicious  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Secretary  arose  and  said,  as  an  insinuation 
had  been  made  respecting  his  withholding  the 
letter,  he  should  now  produce  it,  and  leave  it  to 
the  Society  to  decide  whether  he  had  been  ac¬ 
tuated  by  any  intention  of  withholding  any  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Vines  to  Mr.  Morton,  of  the 
19th  March,  1836,  was  then  read. 

The  President  observed  that  this  letter,  which 
had  not  been  addressed  to  the  Committee  but  to 
the  Secretary,  from  the  personalities  it  contained, 
he  thought  the  Society  could  not  entertain — he 
appealed  to  Mr.  Miles,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  other  Societies,  {query,  from  Mr. 
Rush)  whether  it  could  be  received? 

Mr.  Miles  agreed  with  the  President,  in  think¬ 
ing  the  letter  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
form  or  rule  provided  for  the  addressing  of  letters 
to  the  Society,  and  again  disclaimed  all  idea  of 
imputing  corrupt  motives  to  the  Committee,  or 
that  they  had  any  intention  of  doing  wrong  to  any 
individual,  but  he  did  think  they  had  mistaken  the 
point  they  were  called  upon  to  decide.  They  were 
called  upon  to  consider  the  complaint  of  a  member, 
and  they  brought  in  a  decision  upon  quite  a  different 
subject,  and  that  in  default  of  all  evidence.  There 
was  no  evidence  he  was  a  member,  therefore,  they 
decided  he  could  not  be  one.  It  seems,  they  were 
enabled  promptly  to  decide  upon  the  subject,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  evidence  to  puzzle  them.  It  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  story  of  one  of  our  kings,  who  in¬ 
sisted  upon  finding  a  party  guilty  on  the  evidence  of 
thefirst  witness,  asserting  it  was  clearenough, — the 
evidence  for  the  defence  only  tended  to  confuse  the 
matter.  (A  laugh.)  He  conceived  the  Committee 


*  This  very  modest  proposal  of  Mr.  Spooner’s  if 
acceded  to  would  have  had  the  effect  of  juitting  Mr. 
Vines,  after  having  been  a  teacher  at  the  college 
many  years  before  Mr.  Spooner  was  even  a  pupil, 
upon  the  footing  of  a  pupil  at  the  time  of  his  first 
entry. 
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decided  upon  a  subject  in  default  of  evidence,  which 
they  were  not  competent  to  entertain. 

Mr.  Ferguson  denied  that  the  Committee  had 
come  to  any  decision  at  all.  They  did  not  act,  or 
express  any  opinion,  as  there  was  no  evidence, 
and  no  further  motion  made  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  W.  Rush. 

It  was  then  moved — “  that  the  Committee  be 
exonerated  from  all  corrupt  intention,  or  particu¬ 
larly  in  declaring  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Vines,  by 
his  act,  had  forfeited  his  right  of  membership, 
acting  as  they  did  on  the  minutes  of  the  Society’s 
transactions,  recorded  in  Sess.  31 — 2.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers.  On  the  ballot 
there  appeared. 

For  the  Motion  ....  23 

Against  it .  8 

In  a  Meeting  of  forty  -one. 

Mr.  Butler  then  said,  it  was  desirable  that  now 
it  should  be  ascertained,  if  Mr.  Vines  was,  or  was 
not  a  member.  This  question  Mr.  Spooner  con¬ 
sidered,  by  the  result  of  the  ballot,  was  answered 
(a  laugJi). 

Immediately  after  this  meeting,  Mr.  Vines  again 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  as  follows  : — 

March,  1836. 

Sir, — Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  19th  instant, 
I  again  request  you,  as  Secretary  to  the  London 
Veterinary  Medical  Society,  to  furnish  me  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  name  of  the  member  who  says  he 
feels  aggrieved  by  my  conduct,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  in  w'riting,  of  the  particulars  of  his  complaint, 
and  I  think  it  but  candid  to  add,  this,  as  well  as  niy 
former  letter,  will  be  used,  if,  as  I  hope  will  not  be 
the  case,  I  should  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

R.  Vines. 

To  Mr.  Morton, 

Secretary  of  the  London  Vet.  Med.  Society, 

Royal  Veterinary  College. 

And  the  Secretary  sent  the  following  answer : — 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
March  22,  1836. 

Sir, — I  repeat  the  statements  made  in  my  last  to 
the  effect,  for  any  explanations  you  must  make  an 
application  to  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Society.  If  you  please  through  me  as  Secretary. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  authorized  to  supply  you 
with  the  information  you  request  but  as  directed  by 
them.  I  am  Sir,  Yours,  &c.,  &c. 

W.  J.  T.  Morton. 

Mr.  Vines. 


Tuesday  Evening,  March  22. 

A  further  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place,  at 
which  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  read  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  meeting  on  the  previous  day,  but  he 
stated  in  excuse  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  enter 
those  minutes.  The  pupils  then  suspecting  that 
the  result  of  the  late  ballot  was  intended  to  be 
turned  to  Mr.  Vines’s  disadvantage,  immediately 
afterw'ards  met  at  a  private  room  to  take  into 
consideration  the  best  steps  to  be  pursued  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  matter  to  a  speedy  settlement,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  expressed,  at 
the  injustice  practised  towards  Mr.  Vines.  Mr. 
Miles  was  voted  into  the  Chair  j  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  requisition  was  drawn  up  for  a  Special  Meet' 
ing:-— 


TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LONDON 
VETEIUNARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned  Members  of 
the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  request  that 
a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  be 
called  this  dav,  Wednesday,  23rd  March,  in  the 
Theatre,  immediately  after  Professor  Coleman’s  Lec¬ 
ture,  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  whether 
the  act  of  Mr.  Vines,  a  Member  of  the  Society,  in 
burning  his  certificate,  can  be  construed  into  a  resig¬ 
nation  of  his  rights  as  a  member,  without  the  usual 
form  of  Rule  31  of  our  Society  having  been  con¬ 
formed  to.  Sisrned 


John  Saunders 
James  W.  Winter 
W.  Miles 
John  Edwards 
J.  Martin 
William  Batten 
J.  B.  Wells 
Edward  T.  Barker 
Superscribed.  To  the  Secretary,  S^c, 
Delivered  Wednesday  Morning,  10  A.M. 


W.  Sparks 
Thos.  Edwards 

F.  Faulkner 

J.  B.  Minniken 
T.  P.  Page 
J.  Swan 

G.  Hill 


Wednesday,  23rd  March, 

The  meeting  was  held.  The  President  in  the 
Chair.  He  was  received  with  applause,  which  he 
immediately  suppressed,  remarking,  he  courted  no 
clap-traps. 

The  Secretary  read  the  requisition  calling  the 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  President  hoped  there  were  none  but  mem¬ 
bers  present,  all  gentlemen  not  being  members  he 
requested  to  leave  the  Theatre. 

One  gentleman  immediately  did  so. 

Mr.  Miles  arose  to  propose  the  first  resolution. 

The  President,  addressing  Mr.  Vines,  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  as  follows  : — “  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  Sir,  I  did  not  see  you  before;  you  must  with¬ 
draw,  you  are  not  a  member.” 

Mr.  Vines  replied — ”  I  am  a  member,  and  shall 
consider  myself  entitled  to  be  here  until  proved 
otherwise ;  or  till  turned  out  by  a  vote  of  the 
Society  by  ballot.” 

The  President.  “  I  cannot  listen  to  you.  Sir, 
you  must  withdraw  ;  I  cannot  acknowledge  you  as 
a  member.  I  say  you  must  retire,  or  I  shall  ad¬ 
journ  the  meeting.” 

Mr. Vines  insisted  on  remaining,  observing  that 
if  he  retired  it  would  be  tortured  into  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  there ;  he  denied 
the  right  of  the  President  to  prejudge  the  matter. 

The  President.  ”  I  adjourn  the  meeting,  this 
meeting  is  adjourned,”  and  immediately  left  the 
Theatre,  followed  by  the  Vice  President  and  Se¬ 
cretary. 

Mr.  Vines  then  addresssd  the  pupils,  describing 
the  conduct  of  the  President  as  arbitrary  in  the 
extreme, — was  he  to  submit  to  be  trampled  on  ? 

Mr.  Martin  conceived  that  a  gross  act  of  injus¬ 
tice  had  been  practised  towards  Mr.  Vines,  he  had 
been  condemned  unheard,  a  mode  of  proceeding 
not  at  all  conformable  to  an  Englishman’s  idea  of 
justice ;  it  was  not  usual  to  try  and  condemn  a 
man  without  the  presence  of  the  accuser,  or  even 
hearing  him,  in  his  defence.  What,  condemn  a 
man  without  trial  I  He  was  for  giving  Mr.  Vines 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence. 

One  of  the  Committee  was  requested  to  take  the 
Chair,  which  was  declined. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  requested  to  take  the  Chair, 
bpt  lefused  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Miles  was  requested  to  take  the  Chair,  and 
Mr.  Bailey  was  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  Smith  proposed  the  meeting  allow  him  to 
read  the  resolution  intended  to  be  made,  and  take 
into  considei'ation  whether  it  was  not  desirable 
the  subject  should  be  finally  settled. 

Mr.  Saunders  conceived  that  the  whole  Society 
were  insulted. 

Mr.  Wallace  proposed  that  Mr.  Coleman  be  re¬ 
quested  to  preside  at  a  meeting  to  be  convened, 
to  discuss  the  subject.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Opposed  by  several  members  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  mix  up  the  Professor 
in  the  squabble.  Mr.  Wallace’s  proposition  put 
to  the  vote  and  negatived. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

The  pupils  immediately  met  at  the  apartments 
of  one  of  their  number,  and  drew  up  the  following 
requisition : — 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  AND  COMMITTEE  OF 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  I.ONDON  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned  Gentlemen, 
Students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and 
Members  of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
for  the  advancement  of  Veterinary  science,  view 
with  extreme  regret  the  differences  which  have  arisen 
between  some  of  the  members,  Fellows  and  Hono¬ 
rary  Associates  of  the  Society  ;  to  the  interruption 
of  our  studies,  and  diminution  of  that  feeling  which 
ought  to  exist  betwmen  teacher  and  student.  And 
we  cannot  but  feel  aggrieved  that  the  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  was 
evaded  from  a  personal  feeling  of  the  President 
towards  a  member  at  the  Special  Meeting  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  (for  a  member  we  shall  consider  him  to  be 
until  evidence  to  tbe  contrary  has  been  adduced  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Society,  according  to  Rule  31, 
respecting  resignations.) 

And  we  do  hereby  request  that  a  Special  Meeting 
be  again  called  for  Thursday  evening  at  seven  o’clock, 
immediately  after  Assistant-Professor  Sewell’s  Lec¬ 
ture,  to  take  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  in  leaving  the  Chair,  and  adjourning  the  Meet¬ 
ing  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  thereby  shewing  a  want 
of  respect  to  the  members,  and  of  consideration  for  the 
interest  of  the  Society,  on  so  important  an  occasion. 

And  to  inquire  into  the  provocation  given  to  Mr. 
Vines  by  the  Committee  which  induced  him  to  burn 
his  certificate. 

And  to  enquire  whether  that  act  can  be  construed 
(by  any  special  pleading  whatever)  into  a  resignation 
of  his  rights  as  a  member  without  the  usual  form  of 
Rule  31  of  our  Society  having  been  conformed  to. 


James  W.  Winter 
Edward  T.  Barker 
John  Saunders 
John  B.  Wells 
W.  Sparks 
Tiios.  Edwards 


J.  Martin 
W .  Miles 
J.  B.  Martin 
William  Batten 
E.  CnuRTON 
.T.  B.  Martin 


Some  of  the  pupils  having  stated  their  appre¬ 
hensions  that  such  a  requisition  might  be  construed 
into  an  insult  to  Mr.  Sewell,  and  prevent  their  get¬ 
ting  their  diplomas,  it  wa'j,  after  opposition,  agreed 
that  those  passages,  objected  to  by  some,  should 
be  left  out,  rather  than  have  a  division  of  opi¬ 
nion,  as  the  signers  might  still  retain  their  opi¬ 
nions  respecting  the  treatment  the  Society  had 
received,  and  might  found  a  motion  according  to 
their  feelings,  if  desirable;  therefore,  the  following 


requisition  was  unanimously  decided  on,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  : — 

Friday,  March  25,  1836. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  AND  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  LONDON  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, — W e,  the  undersigned  gentlemen. 
Students  of  the  Veterinary  College,  and  Members 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society  for  the 
advancement  of  veterinary  science,  view  with  ex¬ 
treme  regret  the  differences  which  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  Members,  Fellows,  and  Honorary  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Societ}'^,  to  the  interruption  of  our  stu¬ 
dies,  and  diminution  of  that  feeling  which  ought  to 
exist  between  teacher  and  student. 

And  we  cannot  but  feel  aggrieved  that  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  the  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  at  the  special  meeting  this  day,  was  evaded 
from  personal  feeling  towards  a  highly  useful  mem¬ 
ber,  from  whom  the  pupils  have  received  much 
valuable  information,  and  whose  presence  at  the 
meetings  of  our  Society  will  ever  be  considered  as  a 
compliment  (for  a  member  we  consider  him  to  be, 
until  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  been  adduced  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Society,  according  to  rule  thirty- 
one  respecting  resignation.) 

And  we  do  hereby  request  that  a  special  meeting 
be  again  convened  for  Tuesday  evening,  at  seven 
o’clock,  immediately  after  Assistant-Professor 
Sewell’s  lecture,  to  inquire  into  the  provocation 
given  by  the  committee  to  Mr.  Vines,  which  induced 
biin  to  burn  his  certificate. 

And  also  to  inquire,  whether  that  act  can  be  con¬ 
strued  (by  any  special  pleading  whatever)  into  a 
resignation  of  his  rights  as  a  member,  without  the 
usual  form  of  Rule  thirty-one  of  our  Society  having 
been  conformed  to. 

Signed  by 

John  Saunders, 

James  W.  Winter, 
John  Martin, 

Francis  Norton,  Edward  Barker, 

Edward  Churton,  John  B.  Wells, 

Edward  Hodgson.  Thos.  Edwards, 

William  Batten, 
William  Miles. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  a  deputation  from  the 
pupils  should  wait  upon  Professor  Coleman,  to  re¬ 
quest  him  to  preside  upon  the  occasion,  to  see  that 
no  intimidation  was  practised,  and  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  intended  to  be  proposed  were  fairly  balloted 
for.  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Wells,  and 
Mr.  Edwards,  were  requested  to  proceed  to  the 
Professor,  to  state  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  pupils, 
and  lay  before  him  a  copy  of  the  requisition,  and 
the  resolutions  founded  thereon. 

The  Professor  expressed  his  extreme  concern 
at  the  differences  that  had  arisen,  and  still  more 
that  a  suspicion  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  that  fair  play  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers 
read  before  the  Society  was  not  practised,  or  that 
those  pupils  who  had  entered  certain  schools 
should  be  favoured  by  leading  questions,  and  their 
opponents  put  down  by  a  system  of  sarcastic  ob¬ 
servation  on  their  practical  remarks.  He  observed 
that  the  officers  of  the  Society  should  not  only 
be  above  suspicion,  but  above  the  shadow  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  when  suspicion  had  crept  into  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  relative  to  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Society,  in  which  he  took  a  pa¬ 
ternal  interest  as  its  founder,  that  the  rules  of  the 
Society  should  be  altered  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  majority,  to  prevent  disunion,  for  a  house 
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divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  For  his  part, 
he  should  advise  all  parties  not  to  rake  up  old 
grievance.'! ;  not  to  go  into  the  question  of  Mr. 
Vines’s  quarrel  with  the  Society,  or  his  act  of 
burning  the  certificate ;  it  was  a  matter  which,  he 
conceived,  the  present  members  were  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  decide  upon,  as  it  was  so  long  ago  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  proper  evidence  upon  it,  and 
had  therefore  be  better  buried  in  oblivion;  but  he 
should  advise  the  pupils  to  first  propose  Mr.  Vines 
as  a  Honorary  Associate,  and  he  thought  he  would 
be  elected  without  opposition  ;  and  he  considered 
Mr.  Vines  a  most  useful  and  valuable  officer,  who, 
from  the  researches  he  had  made,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  as  an  anatomist  and  practitioner,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  give  much  valuable  information.  He 
thought,  certainly,  Mr.  Vines  should  be  in  the  So¬ 
ciety.  He  suggested  also,  that  the  Committee 
of  Management  should  be  increased  ;  that  it  should 
consist  of  thirteen  voters,  a  President,  four  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  a  Committee  of  eight.  We  had  one 
very  intelligent  gentleman,  as  a  Vice-President,  a 
man  of  talent,  and  of  honourable  character ;  but  he 
thought  Mr.  Vines  ought  to  be  a  Vice-President ; 
also  it  would  be  a  very  proper  compliment  to  pay 
Mr.  Vines,  one  he  considered  he  was  entitled  to — 
to  elect  him  a  Vice-President.  Then  he  thought  the 
Society  should  proceed  to  elect  from  the  body  of  the 
Society  two  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  pupils 
to  act  as  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  or  Vice-President.  They  might  never 
be  called  upon  to  preside,  but  he  considered  it  as 
an  honour  to  be  conferred  by  the  body  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  upon  two  of  the  most  deserving  of  their  body, 
as  a  distinctive  compliment,  and  to  induce  others 
to  aim  at  the  distinction,  that  they  should  remain 
in  office  until  they  left  the  college,  and  as  few  re¬ 
mained  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  they 
would  not  be  elected  until  they  had  been  there 
some  time,  they,  probably,  would  not  remain  in 
office  above  six  months,  but  he  considered  it  would 
be  a  stimulus  to  induce  young  men  to  distinguish 
themselves.  There  would  then  be  a  committee  of 
eight  to  elect,  for  the  management  of  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Society  ;  but,  as  there  were  already 
six  it  would  only  require  to  add  to  their  num¬ 
ber —  (it  was  here  observed  to  the  Professor, 
that  four  of  the  Committee  had  resigned,)  — 
Well,  be  replied,  I  should  not  notice  that ;  they 
may  be  induced  to  continue,  or  you  will  probably 
re-elect  them.  This  is  what  I  would  advise  you 
to  do  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  heal  up  your  differences, 
and  that  we  shall  go  on  as  amicably  as  before — 
for  I  consider  myself  as  father  to  the  Society  and 
the  father  of  the  College  and  all  the  pupils,  and  I 
feel  the  interest  of  a  father  in  their  w'elfare. 

The  Deputation  informed  him,  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  to  propose  that  he  become  the 
Patron  of  the  Society,  if  he  would  do  it  the 
honour  of  accepting  the  title. 

Why,  gentlemen  (he  replied,)  when  I  first  in¬ 
stituted  the  Society  my  name  did  appear  as  its 
Patron ;  why  it  has  ceased  to  appear  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know,  for  I  refused  the  appointment  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  thinking  that  the  presence  of  the  Professor 
might  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  opinions  I  teach  amongst  you  ;  I 
thought  freedom  of  debate  would  be  checked  ; 
I  wished  it  entirely  to  be  a  pupil’s  society,  such  a 
one  as  I  have  seen  the  beneficial  effects  of  in  the 
Borough  Hospitals.  But  there  is  a  difference  there, 
for  there  are  hospital  apprentices,  young  men  of 
knowledge  and  talent,  competent  to  become  Pre¬ 
sidents,  and  manage  their  affairs ;  but,  from  the 


short  time  gentlemen  remain  here,  there  is  not 
that  experience  amongst  you  of  knowledge  of  your 
profession  and  of  the  world  ;  thei'efore,  I  think  it 
a  great  advantage  to  you  that  Mr.  Sewell  is 
your  President,  and  I  think  you  w^ould  derive  much 
information  if  you  elect  Mr.  Vines  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  it  would  be  no  more  than  he  deserves,  for 
he  has  made  many  researches  into  science  that  do 
him  much  credit.  Mr.  Vines  has  a  fault,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  I  have  the  same, — he  has  an  irritable  temper, 
he  don’t  like  others  to  lay  claim  to  that  which  he 
has  discovered,  and  I  must  say  it  is  very  mortify¬ 
ing  ;  I  have  been  much  irritated  by  others  steal¬ 
ing  my  discoveries,  and  I  can’t  blame  him  for 
feeling  irritated  under  such  circumstances.  Well, 
gentlemen,  immediately  after  lecture  to-morrow  I 
will  suggest  for  your  consideration  those  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  conceive  will  be  beneficial,  and  their 
coming  from  me,  I  hope  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect;  it  rests  with  you  to  adopt  or  reject  them  ; 
but  in  your  request  for  your  meeting,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  avoid  any  subject  that  may  give  rise 
to  angry  discussion. 

Upon  returning  the  Deputation  informed  the 
meeting  of  pupils  of  what  had  occurred  at  the 
interview  with  Professor  Coleman,  and  proceeded 
to  draw  up  another  requisition  to  the  Committee 
as  follows  : — 

To  THE  President,  Vice-President  and  Com¬ 
mittee  OF  Management  of  the  London  Vete- 
RiN/iRY  Medical  Society. 

Gentlemen. — In  pursuance  of  the  54th  rule  of  the 
Society,  we,  the  undersigned,  being  members  of  the 
Society,  request  that  the  President  will  call  a  general 
special  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Professor’s  lecture  on  Friday,  25th 
March  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  differences  which  have  lately  arisen 
between  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
of  taking  such  steps  as  may  appear  necessary  for 
finally  adjusting  the  same. 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 
William  Miles. 

'  John  Saunders. 

JsHN  B.  Wells. 

Delivered  to  the  Secretary,  Thursday,  March,  24th 
4  p.  m. 


Friday,  March  25th. 

The  Professor,  after  lecture,  commenced  by 
regretting  the  differences  that  had  arisen ;  and, 
after  a  high  eulogium  on  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Spooner, 
and  Mr.  Morton,  he  proposed  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Society,  the  adoption  of  the  alteration 
in  their  rules,  embodied  in  the  resolutions  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Society  at  the  meeting  held  in  the 
after  part  of  that  day. 

Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Theatre,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Miles  moved  that  previous  to  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  the  important  suggestions 
made  by  the  Professor,  and  in  gratitude  to  the 
unceasing  solicitude  he  has  displayed  for  our  in¬ 
terests,  the  Society  name  Professor  Coleman  Pa¬ 
tron  of  this  Society,  if  he  will  honour  us  by  accept  ■ 
ing  the  Title. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

’Ihe  President  observed,  all  propositions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Society  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Management,  who  will  decide  upon 
the  propriety  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
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Society  as  a  body,  according  to  Rule  60,  and  that 
the  motion  could  not  be  entertained ;  but  he 
would  receive  it  as  a  notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  Saunders  observed  that  we  were  assembled 
there  as  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Society,  and 
were  competent  to  decide  or  entertain  any  ques¬ 
tion  relative  to  our  affairs. 

The  President  desired  Rule  60  *  to  be  read;  and 
observed  that  while  we  were  a  Society  we  must  be 
bound  by  our  rules,  and  he  should  not  receive  it 
but  as  a  notice  of  motion  to  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration. 

A  written  copy  of  the  notice  was  laid  before  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Saunders  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Winter,  that  Mr.  Vines  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Associate  of  this  Society. 

The  President  said  the  motion  was  not  in  form 
according  to  Rule  42.  A  recommendation  for  the 
election  of  an  Honorary  Associate  must  remain 
suspended  in  the  Theatre  until  the  next  night  of 
meeting. 

A  recommendation,  according  to  form,  was  then 
signed  by  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  Wells, 
and  laid  before  the  Committee. 

The  President  then  observed,  that  unless  Mr. 
Vines  made  an  apology  for  his  conduct  in  burning 
his  certificate,  and  gave  security  for  his  conduct 
in  future,  in  writing,  he  should  object  to  his  being 
elected  as  an  Honorary  Associate. 

Mr.  Saunders  strenuously  objected  to  calling 
upon  Mr.  Vines  for  an  apology,  he  should  have 
the  most  contemptible  opinion  of  Mr.  Vines  if  he 
came  into  the  Society  under  such  degrading  re¬ 
strictions,  if  Ml'.  Vines  submitted  to  make  an 
apology,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received,  he 
was  unfit  to  be  elected  an  Honorary  Associate. 
He  (Mr.  Sauuders)  would  never  degrade  hi n; self 
jiy  making  such  an  apology,  and  therefore  could 
jiot  ask  it  of  Mr.  Vines. 

Mr.  Miles  lamented  the  President  should  have 
raised  the  very  question  which  it  was  hoped  this 
proposition  would  have  avoided,  it  had  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  Professor  Coleman  that  we  should  not 
rake  up  the  question  of  Mr.  Vines’  conduct,  or  the 
conduct  of  the  Committee,  hut  let  all  past  things 


*  Rule  60. — To  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  be  submitted,  in  writing,  any  complaint  against 
any  Officer,  Member,  Fellow,  or  Honorary  Associate 
of  the  Society  ;  likewise  all  propositions  for  forming 
new  laws,  amending  others,  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library,  or  any  and  every  other  proposition 
affecting  the  Society.  The  Members  applying  shall, 
be  allowed  to  attend,  and  before  the  Committee  to 
state  his  reasons,  but  shall  withdraw  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  application,  which,  however,  shall 
not  be  brought  before  the  Society  as  a  body,  unless 
it  receive  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  present,  four  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum. 

Rule  61. — The  President,  Vice  President,  Trea¬ 
surer,  Secretary,  and  Librarian,  shall  be  members  of 
the  Committee  ex  officio. 

A  Quorum  rThe  Vice-President,  1  c 

11x1  'T'l,  'T'  Mr.  Spooner. 

could  there- I  Ihe  treasurer, 

fore  always!  The  Secretary, 

be  formed  of  '-The  Librarian, 

Occasionally  adding  one  of  the  j- 

Committee  for  the  gag  of  the  I 


j-  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Morton’s 


or. 


thing,  who  would  of  course i  Mr.  Spooner’s  par- 


be 


L  ticular  friend. 


Mr.  Morton  being  the  holder  of  two  offices,  for 
each  of  which  he  received  a  salary,  &.c.  &c.  &c. 


rest  in  oblivion  ;  it  was  most  desirable  that  this 
question  should  be  settled,  for  if  the  Society  are 
compelled  to  entertain  it,  it  would  lead  to  endless 
crimination  and  recrimination  to  be  for  the  credit 
of  all  parties  avoided,  that  calling  upon  Mr.  Vines 
to  apologize  to  the  Society,  was  condemning  him 
unheard,  and  calling  upon  him  to  give  security 
for  his  future  conduct,  would  be  prejudging  the 
question,  a  gratuitous  insult  to  Mr.  Vines — if  Mr. 
Vines  misbehaved  himself,  we  had  a  power  of 
expelling  him — but  let  all  past  matters  rest.  Mr. 
Vines  should  enter  into  the  Society  as  a  new  man. 

ThePRESiDENT  said  that  his  opinion  on  that  point 
was  decided,  he  did  not  speak  from  prejudice,  but 
from  a  knowledge  of  that  individual.  The  Society 
did  not  know  him  so  well  as  he  did,  he  spokefrom 
experience ;  he  had  been  a  witness  to  the  disorder 
created  by  Mr.  Vines,  which  only  ceased  with  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Society,  since  which  the 
greatest  harmony  had  prevailed,  and  the  Society 
had  progressed  in  improvement,  and  if  distur¬ 
bances  arose  in  this  Theatre  again — such  distur¬ 
bances  as  had  arisen,  (alluding,  we  understood,  to 
the  act  of  Mr.  Vines  burning  his  certificate),  he 
should  be  necessitated  to  prevent  any  further  meet¬ 
ings  taking  place  in  the  Theatre.  A  representation 
would  be  made  to  the  Governors,  who  would  place 
a  lock  upon  the  door  of  the  Theatre,  and  break  up 
the  Society.  There  was  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  by 
the  Society  to  the  Governors,  who  allowed  them 
the  use  of  the  Theatre  for  their  meetings,  who  sent 
their  horses  there  tobepractised  on  fortheirinstruc- 
tion,  he  had  no  doubt  on  his  mind  if  disturbances 
arose  the  Governors  would  order  a  lock  upon  the 
door,  and  break  up  the  Society  ;  the  Governers 
were  the  proprietors,  and  if  they  pleased  could  sell 
off  every  brick  upon  the  establishment.  He  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  tbe  Society  broken-up,  but  it 
was  his  conviction  unless  all  had  security  for  Mr. 
Vines’s  future  conduct — ample  security — it  would 
be  the  means  of  destroying  the  Society. 

Notice  of  motion  laid  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wells  then  moved  the  third  resolution, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  “  That  it  is  expedient  to 
alter  rule  50  of  the  Society  (as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Coleman) ,  respecting  the  officers  of  the  Society  by 
adding  to  their  number.  That  the  Society  shall 
have  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  a  Committee 
of  eight,  a  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian, 
forming  a  committee  of  thirteen  votes ;  the  Presi¬ 
dent  only  to  have  a  casting  vote,  and  no  paid  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Society  to  have  a  vote  in  its  affairs." 

The  President  again  observed,  he  could  not 
receive  it  as  a  resolution,  but  only  as  a  notice  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee ;  there  were  our 
laws,  and  w'e  must  abide  by  them. 

Mr.  Saunders  considered  that  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole  Society  the  meeting  was  then  com¬ 
petent  to  annul  any  or  every  one  of  the  laws,  and 
proceed  to  making  new  ones,  he  referred  to  the 
customs  of  other  Societies. 

The  President  said  the  customs  of  other  So¬ 
cieties  were  nothing  to  us.  We  had  our  own  laws 
to  guide  us  ;  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  burn 
our  laws  at  once  than  go  on  in  this  manner. 

It  was  here  observed  by  several  members,  that 
the  laws  seemed  to  be  unalteringly  quoted  against 
them ;  and  that  they  had  no  voice  in  their  own  affairsy 
while  the  laws  were  evaded,  and  denied  to  be  the 
guide  oj  the  Committee,  that  the  laws  were  used  for 
the  oppression,  and  not  for  the  guidance  of  the 
members. 

The  President  said  the  observation  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  respecting  the  alteration  of  our  rules,  were 
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merely  suggestions.  Mr.  Coleman  had  no  voice 
in  our  arrangements,  though  it  seemed  from  his 
suggestion,  that  he  be  named  Patron  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  that  he  wished  to  havea  voice  in  the  Society  ; 
we  had  a  Patron  of  the  Institution,  the  King  was 
Patron  of  the  Institution.  He  did  not  see  how  we 
could  appoint  Mr.  Coleman  Patron,  as  he  had  sug¬ 
gested. 

Mr.  Saunders  denied  that  Mr.  Coleman  had 
suggested  any  thing  of  the  kind,  it  had  emanated 
entirely  from  the  pupils.  Mr.  Coleman,  when  it 
was  proposed  for  his  sanction,  had  said  his  name 
had  appeared  as  Patron  on  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  and  he  did  not  knovv  why  it  was  erased. 
There  had  been  no  dictation  upon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Coleman. 

The  President  observed,  he  had  misunderstood 
the  motion  :  he  thought  it  had  been  worded  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  John  Martin  then  gave  notice  of  the  next 
resolution.  That  it  is  expedient  to  alter  rule  51, 
and  word  it — “  That  the  President,  two  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Libra¬ 
rian,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  members  annually  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  session  ;  they  shall  be 
allowed  all  the  privileges  of  members,  whilst  they 
shall  be  exempt  from  payment  of  fees  of  ad¬ 
mission  or  fines  for  non-attendance.” 

Mr.  Saunders  gave  notice  of  a  motion — “  That 
Mr.  Vines  be  appointed  one  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents.” 

Mr.  Miles  wished  to  inquire  of  the  President, 
whether  there  was  a  committee  ?  as  it  had  been 
reported  a  majority  of  them  had  resigned. 

The  President  said,  there  had  not  been  any 
meeting  to  take  into  consideration  the  tender  of 
their  resignation,  therefore  they  were  still  to  he 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Smith  begged  leave  to  give  notice  of  mo¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
for  altering  rule  52 — “  That  the  committee  shall 
consist  of  eight  members,  who  shall  be  chosen  at 
the  first  meeting  in  February,  May,  and  November, 
according  to  the  following  form ;  each  member 
shall  put  a  paper  into  the  ballotting-box,  contain¬ 
ing  eight  names  ;  these  papers  shall  he  examined 
by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  the  numbers 
declared  to  the  Society,  and  the  members  having 
most  votes  shall  form  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  for  the  next  three  months.” 

Mr.  Miles  gave  notice  “  For  altering  such  other 
rules  of  the  Society  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be 
altered  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  resolu¬ 
tions.” 

The  Secretary  observed,  the  notice  was  quite 
uncalled  for:  the  many  notices  of  motion  made 
would  render  it  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the 
rules  must  be  revised, — he  hoped  they  would  ob¬ 
tain  the  object  sought,  and  that  they  might  he 
found  improvemenis. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  President,  and  the 
meeting  ar’jcurned. 


Tuesday,"  March  29. 

The  Society  met  at  7  o’clock.  The  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  resignations  of  Messrs.  Richardson,  Bag- 
nall,  Jeffreys  and  Jones,  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  were  read.  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Bagnall 
were  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Miles  and  Saunders 
elected  in  room  of  Messrs.  Jefferys  and  Jones. 

Mr.  Miles  in  adverting  to  his  proposition, 


which  stood  for  consdeiation  this  evening,  re¬ 
marked,  that  since  he  had  proposed  it,  he  had 
been  informed,  that  Professor  Coleman  was  al¬ 
ready  Patron  Of  the  Society  ;  he  therefore  begged 
leave  to  move  that  his  name  be  thus  placed  on  the 
books  of  the  Society. 

The  President  thought  it  extremely  desirable 
that  the  fact  should  be  first  ascertained,  he  could 
only  say,  that  for  21  years  he  had  been  president 
of  the  Society,  and  only  within  these  few  days  had 
he  ever  heard  a  word  about  a  patron,  much  less 
of  Professor  Coleman  being  so;  a  reference  also  to 
the  books  of  the  Society,  afforded  no  grounds  for 
such  a  supposition  ;  nor  was  there  any  minute 
made  of  it  whatever ;  whilst  the  printed  rules  for 
some  years  back,  contained  neither  such  a  name 
or  such  an  office.  We  had  already  a  patron  of  the 
institution,  the  King  was  patron  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  conceive  it  possible  there  could 
be  two  patrons  in  one  establishment,  any  more 
than  two  fathers  in  one  family — the  proposition 
embodied  its  own  contradiction,  he  was  surprized 
at  such  a  claim  being  made  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Mr.  Miles  did  not  see  any  absurdity  in  the  pro¬ 
position,  the  King  might  be  considered  the  patron 
or  father  of  his  people,  without  any  body  denying 
the  right  of  paternity  in  private  families,  he 
looked  upon  this  Society  as  the  children  of  the 
Professor,  the  Society,  he  had  been  informed, 
originated  in  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Coleman. 

Mr.  Wallis  questioned  the  necessity  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  such  an  office,  it  was  evident  the 
Society  had  hitherto  prospered  without  it,  and  he 
doubted  not  it  would  continue  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Spooner  suggested  that  as  much  doubt 
existed  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  who  would  deliberately  refer  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Society’s  transactions,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Society  as  a  body. 

Mr.  Miles  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Spooner ;  and  made  a  motion  to  that  effect,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Vines  as  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the 
Society. 

Before  allowing  the  ballot  to  be  proceeded  with, 
the  President  again  made  known  his  sentiments 
(before  recorded)  respecting  the  necessity  of  Mr. 
Vines  making  an  apology  for  the  flagrant  insult 
he  had  offered  to  the  Society,  ere  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  He  urged  this  on  the  members  and  held, 
that  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  respectability  of  the  Society,  it  was  indispensa¬ 
ble,  as  the  recent  conduct  of  that  individual  exhi¬ 
bited  a  similar  spirit.  He  then  took  a  brief  survey 
of  the  state  of  the  Society  and  its  officers  ;  of  the 
unanimity  which  pravailed  amongst  them  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  the  great  improvements  which 
of  late  years  had  been  effected  ;  referring  to  the 
value  of  the  library,  which  he  described  as  equal 
or  superior  to  that  of  any  society  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  in¬ 
troduced  for  discussion ;  all  of  which,  he  feared 
would  be  undone  by  the  threatened  innovations. 
Having,  however,  made  his  stand  on  the  necessity 
of  an  apology  from  Mr.  Vines,  and  not  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  members,  he  said  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  withdraw  himself  as  their  President,  it 
was  with  sincere  regret  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  such  a  course.  He  thanked  them  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  they  had  supported  him  for  morq 
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than  twenty  years.  He  now  retired  from  among 
them,  and  quitted  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Spooner  (as  Vice-President  and  Treasurer) 
immediately  afterwards  resigned  his  offices;  ex 
pressing  his  full  approbation  of  every  sentiment 
the  President  had  uttered,  thanking  them  for  the 
kind  support  he  had  hitherto  received  from  them. 

Mr.  Morton  (the  Secretary  and  Librarian,) 
before  following  his  colleagues,  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  do,  having  for  so  many  years  co¬ 
operated  with  Mr.  Sewell,  with  whom  he  had  not 
interchanged  one  unpleasant  word,*  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  When  he  took 
office  he  commenced  by  forming  a  new  code  of 
laws,  which  had  worked  well  from  that  time  to 
the  present ;  as  Librarian  he  found  a  scanty  supply 
of  books,  probably  not  more  than  forty  volumes, t 
he  left  it  containing  upwards  of  three  hundred 
volumes,  containing  almost  every  book  that  could 
be  useful  to  the  student  and  an  honour  to  the 
Society.  It  had  ever  been  his  (! !  !^  endeavour  to 
encourage  talent,  and  he  had  inti’oduced  that  best 
stimulous  to  exertion,  the  certificate  of  Honorary 
Fellowship,  which  had  been  the  parent  of  so 
many  valuable  papers ;  from  him  had  proceeded 
the  election  as  Honorary  Associates  of  their 
teachers  and  examiners,  or  those  who  by  their 
writings  had  promoted  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  the  Veterinary  Art.  Such  had 
been  his  endeavours  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  which  had  been  acknowledged  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Society,  it  had  been  his 
annual  custom  on  his  birthday  to  drink  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  health  of  its  members, 
from  the  cup  the  Society  did  him  the  honor  of 
presenting  him  ;  with  what  different  feelings  he 
should  still  drink  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  he  should  leave  them  to  judge ;  for  their 
repeated  acts  of  kindness  he  begged  leave  to  re¬ 
turn  them  his  unfeigned  thanks.  He  could  not 
separate  himself  from  those  with  whom  he  had  so 
long  acted.  He  then  retired  from  the  theatre. 

The  chair  was  then  taken  (at  the  request  of  the 
members)  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  M.  C.  M.  Mr.  Bailey, 
at  the  request  of  the  Society,  officiated  as  secre¬ 
tary  pro  temp. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Miles,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Winter,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  W.  Sewell,  Esq.  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  their 
regret  at  his  withdrawal. 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion  to  a  show  of 
hands,  andit  was  carried  unanimously.  Upon  some 
conversation  occurring  respecting  the  power  of 
the  present  chairman,  the  secretary  read  rule  55, 
establishing  the  power  of  the  chairman  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr. Smith,  in  ahighly  eulogistic  speech,  moved 
a  similar  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morton  for  his 
services  as  Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  an  expres¬ 

*  W  e  presume  it  has  escaped  Mr.  Morton’s  re¬ 
collection,  that  he  upon  one  occasion  (at  least)  has 
.  had  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Sewell,  if  not  for  “  un¬ 
pleasant  words”,  for  words  that  were  considered 
highly  offensive  and  unbecoming. 

t  On  reference  to  the  cataloR-ue  of  the  time  of  Mr. 
Vines’  Librarianship,  we  find  it  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  instead  of  forty  volumes. 
If  Mr.  Morton  had  felt  it  convenient  to  stale  how 
much  money  had  been  subsequently  received,  the 
public  w'ould  have  seen  whether  the  increase  of 
books  bears  any  due  proportion  to  the  influx  of  funds. 


sion  of  regret  at  his  retirement.  Seconded  by  Mr. 
Fagan.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Winter  moved,  and  Mr.  Jeffery  seconded 
a  similar  vote  to  Mr.  Spooner,  as  late  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  which  was  also  carried  nem. 
con. 

Mr.  Fagan  moved  that  a  deputation  of  the  whole 
committee  do  wait  on  Professor  Coleman  (as  in 
his  opinion  he  was  patron  of  the  Society)  to  mor¬ 
row  morning,  to  request  him  to  advise  the  Society 
what  course  to  pursue  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Saunders,  put  to  a 
show  of  hands,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Saunders  moved  that  the  election  of  Mr. 
Vines,  as  Honorary  Associate,  be  postponed  until 
the  settlement  ot  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  Se¬ 
conded  by  Mr.  Fagan,  put  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  Ferguson  remarked,  that  he  thought  they 
were  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  still 
he  would  not  object  to  consulting  the  Professor  as 
a  mark  of  respect,  and  advised  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  committee,  which  was  acceded  to,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  place  at  half  past  nine  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning. 

The  following  letter  was  forwarded  to  each  of 
the  late  officers. 


Royal  Veterinary  College,  March,  30,  1836. 
Sir: — We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management  of  the  London  Veterinary  Me¬ 
dical  Society,  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Society  at 
their  meeting  of  yesterday  evening  unanimously 
awarded  you  a  vote  of  thanks  for  your  efficient  and 
valuable  services  as 
President, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 

and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  you  that  the  deepest 
regret  was  expressed  by  the  members  upon  your  re¬ 
tirement. 


Your  most  obedient  servants, 
W .  Richardson, 
W.  Miles, 

Hugh  Ferguson, 
W.  S.  Wallis. 

To  W.  Sewell,  Esq, 

Mr,  C.  Spooner,  ' 

Mr,  Morton, 


Wednesday,  March  30. 

After  the  preliminary  meeting,  the  committee 
waited  upon  the  Professor  and  informed  him  of 
the  late  events  and  the  resignation  of  their  officers 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  had  retired’. 

Mr.  Coleman  very  much  regretted  the  differences* 
that  had  arisen,  he  had  hoped  the  suggestions  he 
had  made  would  have  obviated  the  course  these 
gentlemen  conceived  it  their  duty  to  adopt;  under 
the  circumstances  he  should  recommend  the 
Society  to  re  elect  those  gentlemen,  he  would  see 
Mr.  Vines  upon  the  subject,  and  he  did  hope  he 
might  be  able  to  induce  that  gentleman  to  make 
some  concession — to  meet  the  late  officers  half¬ 
way — he  could  not  agree  with  them  upon  their 
demand  that  Mr.  Vines  should  give  a  written  apo¬ 
logy  and  security  for  his  behaviour  in  future. 
Such  a  demand  was  shutting  the  door  to  concilia¬ 
tion,  which  it  was  his  wish  to  effect ;  he  was  in 
hopes  to  induce  all  parties  to  concede  a  little,  and 
by  that  means  produce  a  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Ferguson  said  it  would  be  rediculous  to 
re-elect  the  late  officers,  without  giving  them  the 
possibility  of  taking  office,  for  after  Mr.  Sewell 
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had  so  plainly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  Society  had  retired,  he 
personally  knew  they  would  not  accept  their  re- 
election  unless  their  propositions  were  acceded  to. 
Mr.  Vines  had  grossly  insulted  them,  and  they 
were  apprehensive  the  same  violent  conduct  would 
he  repeated. 

The  Professor  said,  pray  sir  have  I  not  heard 
that  you  have  been  charged  with  violent  conduct? 
I  have  heard  something  relative  to  your  knocking 
a  pupil  down  within  the  walls  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  but  that  was  a  year  ago  ! 

Mr.  Coleman. — And  Mr.  Vines's  conduct  com¬ 
plained  against  was  six  years  ago.  I  recommended 
that  matter  should  not  be  raked  up ;  as  they  could 
not  obtain  evidence,  the  Society  not  being  compe¬ 
tent  to  entertain  the  question.  Respecting  those 
gentlemen  not  accepting  office,  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty,  they  have  sufficiently  evinced  their  spirit 
and  independence,  and  their  regard  for  the  honor 
of  the  Society ;  they  have  expressed  their  senti¬ 
ments,  they  have  discharged  their  consciences — I 
do  not  see  any  impropriety  or  absurdity  as  it  has 
been  called  in  their  return. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  he  had  objected,  and  should 
object  to  Mr.  Vines’s  making  any  apology  to  the 
Society  for  what  had  happened  so  long  ago,  and 
with  the  great  provocation  he  had  received — he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Coleman,  in  thinking  this  Society 
not  competent  to  entertain  complaints  against  Mr. 
Vines  for  what  had  happened  formerly — nor  were 
they  to  be  made  instruments  of  condemning  Mr. 
Vines  unheard,  he  should  think  it  would  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  Mr.  Vines’s  character  if  he  did  ;  that 
having  proposed  him  as  honorary  associate,  he 
would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  and  he  would  not  withdraw  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Miles  requested  the  Professor  to  repeat  his 
advice  to  the  pupils  after  lecture  ;  coming  from 
him  it  would  have  more  weight.  To  this  the 
Professor  assented,  and  the  deputation  withdrew. 

After  lecture,  Mr.  Coleman  repeated  his  advice, 
that  the  Society  should  re-elect  the  late  officers, 
and  that  as  a  mark  of  respect  the  committee 
should  wait  on  the  gentlemen  to  express  the 
wish  of  the  Society  that  they  would  accept  of  the 
offices. 

Immediately  after  lecture,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held.  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  chair, 
at  which,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Miles,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wells,  that  W.  Sewell,  Esq,  be  re-elected 
president,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Winter  moved,  and  Mr.  Minikin  seconded, 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Spooner,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  which  was  also  carried  unanimously,  as  was 
the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Martin,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  that  Mr.  Morton  be  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Wells  moved,  and  Mr.  Smith  seconded, 
the  election  of  Mr.  Spooner  as  treasurer.  Mr. 
Naylor  moved,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  seconded,  that 
Mr.  Morton  be  re-elected  librarian,  which  were 
severally  carried  unanimously.  A  discussion  arose 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Professor,  that  the 
committee  do  wait  on  the  gentlemen  informing 
them  of  their  re-election,  it  appearing  the  wish  of 
the  Society  that  a  letter  should  be  written,  Mr. 
Ferguson  proposed  that  such  letter  should  be 
framed  by  the  committee,  and  submitted  to  the 
Society  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ferguson  stated  professor  Coleman  was  in 
favour  of  leaving  the  alterations  in  the  laws  to  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Miles  wished  at  least  that  rule  60  should 
be  altered  immediately,  as  he  considered  it  a  great 


inconsistency  that  the  committee  should  have  the 
power  of  receiving  or  rejecting  a  complaint  against 
themselves. 

Mr.  Ferguson  thought  this  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint  should  be  entertained  by  the  body  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Saunders  expressed  his  decided  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  delay  the  amendments 
proposed  in  the  present  laws,  there  had  been  tem¬ 
porizing  and  delay  enough,  and  there  could  not  be 
any  objection,  and  it  would  be  far  better  they 
should  proceed  with  them  now,  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  system  of  smuggling  laws  through  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  when  most  of  the  pupils  had 
returned  home. 

Mr.  Wallace  (the  chairman)  thought  that  we 
need  not  fear  any  opposition  from  the  gentlemen 
we  had  re-elected. 

Mr.  Saunders  did  not  fear  any  opposition,  but 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  laws 
for  our  own  guidance,  but  carrying  them  into 
effect  ;  he  thought  the  Society  were  the  best  judges 
of  the  laws,  and  therefore  he  should  propose  that 
they  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  their  amend¬ 
ments,  which  he  thought  were  wanted  bad  enough. 

Mr.  Winter  suggested  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve  or  eighteen  members  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  laws  as  at  present  established. 

Mr.  Miles  thought  it  would  be  more  delicate  to 
refrain  from  altering  the  constitution  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  until  it  was  known  whether  the  gentlemen 
elected  would  accept  office  ;  he  therefore  with¬ 
drew  his  motions  respecting  the  laws,  expressing 
his  intention  of  again  bringing  them  forward  in 
an  amended  form  at  an  early  opportunity, — he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Saunders,  the  middle  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  the  most  proper  time  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  amendment  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Smith  withdrew  his  motion  entirely. 

Mr.  Saunders  here  expressed  in  the  most  de¬ 
cided  manner  he  would  not  withdraw  his  motion 
relative  to  Mr.  Vines. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the 
Society  adjourned. 


Thursday,  March  31,  1836. 

The  Committee  of  Management  met,  present 

Mr.  Bagnall  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Saunders. 

The  letters  were  drawn  up  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Society. 

In  the  evening,  immediately  after  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  Sewell’s  lecture,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society  took  place.  Mr.  Bagnall  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Letter  was  read  to  the  Society  by 
the  Secretary. 

Royal  Vetevinarxi  College  March  31,  1836. 

Sir  : — I  am  desired  by  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  to 
inform  you  that  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society 
held  yesterday  in  the  theatre,  Mr.  Wallis  in  the 
chair,  you  were  unanimously  re-elected  its  president ; 
and  to  request  the  favour  of  your  informing  me 
whether  you  will  do  the  Society  the  honour  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  office. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  R.  S.  Bailey, 

Acting  as  Secretary  pro  temp. 

To  W.  Sewell  Esq.,  Assistant  Professor,  R.  V.  C. 

Letters  to  the  same  effect  were  read  addressed 
to  Mr.  Spooner  as  Vice-president  and  Treasurer, 
and  to  Mr.  Morton  as  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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Mr.  Smith  objected  to  the  latter  clause  and 
moved  that  it  be  expunged,  .and  that  the  words, 
“to  request  the  favour  of  an  answer  ”  be  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof.  This  motion  not  being  seconded, 
the  original  forms  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  society,  and  the  Secretax'y  pro  temp,  was  di¬ 
rected  to  write  the  letters  accordingly. 

Mr.  Saunders  called  the  attention  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  to  some  remarks  in  the  Veterinarian  of  the 
month  of  April,  which  he  charaterized  as  imperti¬ 
nent  and  savouring  strongly  of  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
awe  the  Society  in  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  IMiles  hoped  that  the  Society  would  con¬ 
duct  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
opportunity  for  animadversion  upon  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  though  desii'ous  of  peace,  he  trusted  any 
improper  interference  with  the  Society’s  affairs 
would  be  promptly  replied  to  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  to  be  dictated  to,  or 
governed  by  threats  of  Editors  or  others.  This 
feeling  was  responded  to  by  the  members  present, 
and  the  Society  was  adjourned  until  after  the 
holidays. 


Tuesday,  April  12. 

The  Society  met  at  7  o’clock,  Mr.  Wallis  in  the 
chair.  The  Secretary,  after  reading  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  general  and  special  meetings,  read 
the  following  Letters. 

6,  Great  College  Street,  April  11,1836. 

Sir  : — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Letter,  informing  me  of  my  re-election  to  the  conjoint 
offices  of  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  A^eterinary  Medical  Society,  and  you  will  oblige 
me  by  being  the  medium  of  expressing  my  best 
thanks  to  the  members  of  that  body  for  the  honour 
they  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me.  I  have 
to  apologize  for  not  having  earlier  replied  to  your 
communication,  and  I  regret  that  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  your  late  president,  Mr.  Sewell,  depri¬ 
ving  me  of  a  consultation  with  him,  I  am  not  now 
prepared  to  give  you  a  definitive  answer ;  I.  however, 
beg  to  state  that,  concurring  as  I  do  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  hy  him,  on  our  recent  retirement, 
my  ultimate  determination  relative  to  again  accept¬ 
ing  office,  will  be  in  accordance  with  his. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Spooner. 

To  Mr.  Bailey, 

Secretary  pro  temp,  L.  V.  M.  S. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  April  11,  1836. 

Sir: — That  I  may  not  appear  to  be  wanting  in 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  L.  V.  M.  Society,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  conveying  to  them  my 
thanks  for  their  re-eiecting  me  to  the  conjointoffices 
of  Secretary  and  Librarian,  but  as  the  cause  of  my 
retirement  is  well  known  to  them,  it  is  obvious  a 
definitve  answer  cannot  be  returned  on  my  part  un¬ 
til  the  intentions  of  the  late  president  are  known. 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

W.  I.  T.  Morton. 

To  Mr.  Bailey,  6^c.6^c. 

Mr.  Miles  then  stated  that  a  message  having 
been  sent  that  morning,  that  the  president  elect 
wished  to  see  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  himself  (they  being  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  in  the  college  at  the  time) 
waited  upon  Mr.  Sewell^  who  stated  to  them  as  a 
reply  to  the  communication  he  had  received  from 
the  Secretary,  that  he  felt  much  flattered  by  the 
honour  the  Society  had  conferred  upon  him  by  re¬ 
electing  him  president,  and  he  was  extremely  sorry 
that  differences  of  opinion  existed  where  for  so 


many  years  nothing  but  harmony  had  prevailed, 
but  previous  to  his  accepting  the  appointment 
(supposing  that  no  alteration  had  been  made  in 
the  laws  or  the  officers)  he  must  have  a  guarantee 
from  the  Society  that  they  would  not  moot  the 
question  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Vines  as  honorary 
associate  until  a  most  ample  apology  had  been 
made  to  the  Society  by  that  gentleman  for  his 
conduct  on  a  former  occasion,  or  that  a  petition  em¬ 
bodying  such  an  apology  should  be  presented  by 
him  (Mr.  Vines,)  to  the  Society  for  his  election. 
These  conditions  he  considered  necessaiy  to  the 
honour,  dignity,  and  welfare  ot  the  Society,  which 
he  considered  would  be  compromised  did  he  pur¬ 
sue  any  other  course,  this  was  his  decided  opi¬ 
nion,  and  of  his  colleagues  who  coincided  with 
him  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Ferguson  corroborated  this  statement. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Richardson  as  M.  C.  M.,  as, he  was  gone  out  of  town ; 
it  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Bagnall  had  returned 
home ;  he  had  expressed  his  inclination  to  have 
resigned,  but  had  in  the  hurry  neglected  to  do  so 
according  to  form,  under  these  circumstances  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  be  balloted  out,  at  the 
same  time  it  was  not  to  be  construed  into  anything 
like  a  censure  or  disatisfaction,  but  to  be  viewed 
as  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  Society  was  placed — which  accordingly 
was  done,  and  Mr.  J.W.  Butler  and  Mr.  James 
Winter  were  elected  in  the  stead  of  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Bagnall. 

Mr.  Miles  considered  that  it  would  be  derogo- 
tary  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  if  they  submitted  to  what  appeared  to  him  a 
dictation  of  terms.  He  very  much  lamented  their 
late  president  had  taken  the  view  of  the  question 
he  had,  and  thought  his  resignation  might  have 
been  considered  a  sufficient  expression  of  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  Ml’.  Vines’s  conduct.  He  had  hoped  that 
upon  his  re-election,  without  a  comment  upon  the 
past,  Mr.  Sewell  would  have  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
offered ;  they  had  annexed  no  conditions,  and 
therefore  he  trusted  they  would  not  assent  to  con¬ 
ditions,  which  he  conceived  were  humiliating  to 
the  Society — a  condition  that  they  give  up  the 
right  of  electing  whom  they  pleased.  He  lamented 
the  attempt  of  conciliation  had  failed,  though  it 
was  a  gratification  to  themselves  to  feel  they  had 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  it  by  every  means  in 
their  power  without  compromising  their  independ¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Ferguson  defended  the  conduct  of  Mr, 
Sewell  and  produced  the  minutes  of  1831-2,  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  part  which  he  wished  the  Secretary  to 
read,  containing  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Mr. 
Vines. 

Mr.  Miles  objected  to  this  course,  it  had  been 
decided  that  Mr.  Coleman’s  proposition  should  be 
adopted  without  opening  old  sores,  or  entertaining 
a  subject  they  were  not  competent  to  decide 
upon. 

Mr.  Ferguson  contended  that  as  Mr.  Vines  had 
insulted  the  Society,  Mr.  Sewell  was  justified  in 
demanding  the  required  apology ;  by  these  minutes 
he  would  prove  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
committee  of  that  time  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Vines,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Saunders  thought  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  when  the  question  of  electing,  or  rejecting 
Mr.  Vines  as  hon.  associate,  came  before  them  by 
the  ballot. 
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Mr.  Ffiutiu  ON  for  his  own  part  thought,  that 
the  terms  of  the  President  might  be  accepted. 
If  they  would  allow  these  minutes  to  be  read,  he 
thought  it  would  convince  every  impartial  man 
that  the  President  could  pursue  no  other  course. 
He  thought  the  Society  had  rendered  themselves 
ridiculous  by  applying  for  advice  to  the  Professor. 
Were  they  not  competent  to  manage  their  own 
alfairs  ? 

Mr.  Saundrus  could  not  see  that  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  ridiculous,  in  the  very  unpleasant 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  He  did  not 
see  any  thing  so  blameable  in  asking  advice  of 
their  Patron ;  it  was  a  compliment  to  which  he 
was  entitled. 

Mr.  John  Martin  proposed  that  Mr.  Vines 
should  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
relative  to  the  censure. 

Mr.  Miles  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  thought 
the  Society  should  proceed  to  the  question  before 
them,  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Butler  remarked  upon  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  at  which  this  vote  of  censure  produced  by 
Mr.  Ferguson,  was  brought  forward.  He  considered 
it  very  strange,  after  all  the  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  they  should  have  heard  nothing  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  before. 

Mr.  Ferguson  stated,  that  its  existence  was 
not  known  until  that  afternoon,  when  he,  ex- 
ei’cising  his  right  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
of  examining  the  Books,  discovered  them. 

Mr.  Miles  thought  that  the  evidence  would  be 
better  laid  before  a  Committee  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter ;  let  them  hear  both  sides,  and 
report  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  surprised  at  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  coming  from  Mr.  Miles  ;  it  was  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  principles  he  had  hitherto  ad¬ 
vanced.  Was  he  advocating  a  close  enquiry  ?  He 
contended  it  should  be  brought  at  once  before  the 
whole  Society. 

Mr.  Saunders  begged  leave  to  ask  Mr.  Ferguson 
how  long  he  had  become  so  liberal?  If  any  body’s 
opinions  had  been  altered  he  conceived  it  to  be 
Mr.  Ferguson’s. 

Mr.  John  Martin  was  of  opinion  that  the 
matter  would  be  better  left  as  it  was. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  better  to  have  every 
thing  laid  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ferguson  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chur- 
ton,  that  the  minutes  of  1831 — 2  be  read. 

Mr.  Saunders  moved  as  an  amendment,  se¬ 
conded  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  that  they  be  not 
read.  The  motion  and  amendment  being  severally 
put,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority. 

Mr.  John  Martin  after  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  late  officers  rendered 
such  a  proceeding  necessary,  proposed. 

Professor  Coleman  as  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Saunders  seconded  this  proposition,  and 
stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  office. 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion  to  the  Society, 
and  it  was  carried  nearly  unaimously,  there  being 
only  two  hands  held  up  against  it. 

Mr.  Wells  moved  that  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
body  be  formed,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  al¬ 
tering  the  laws. 

Mr.  Saunders  considered  it  the  better  course  to 
at  once  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  their  officers. 

Mr.  Bailey  opposed  this,  and  in  so  doing, 
stated  his  opinion  to  be,  that  the  Society  hav¬ 
ing  elected  their  President,  they  should  at 


once  proceed  to  the  revision  of  their  laws,  as 
they  would,  by  so  doing,  prevent  all  possibility  of 
a  recurrence  of  similar  scenes  to  those  lately  wit¬ 
nessed  by  them  ;  their  offices  should  have  nothing 
to  do  under  existing  circumstances,  with  making 
the  laws.  He  however  thought  they  should  at 
once  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Secretary,  as  from 
the  distance  at  which  he  resided,  he  could  no 
longer  officiate  as  such. 

Mr.  Winter  agreed  with  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  however,  seemed  to 
be  in  favour  of  immediately  electing  their  officers. 

Mr.  Barker  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Martin,  Mr.  Miles  as  Secretary  to  the  Society. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Miles  returned  thanks  to  the  Society  for 
the  honor  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him  Se¬ 
cretary.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  diffi¬ 
dence,  after  it  had  been  filled  so  effectually  by  their 
late  officer.  They  must  make  allowances,  but  he 
would  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 

Mr.  Wells  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
Librarian,  as  the  studies  of  the  pupils  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  moved, 
that  Mr.  Miles  be  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  Se¬ 
conded  by  Mr.  Butler,  which  was  put  from  the 
Chair,  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Saunders,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Coleman  was  unanimously  elected 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Saunders  now  proposed  to  fill  up  the  Vice 
Presidentship,  to  which  Mr.  Bailey  objected,  as 
totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Ferguson  concurred  with  Mr.  Saunders. 

Mr.  Wells  proposed  Mr.  Ferguson  as  Vice  Pre¬ 
sident.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Martin. 

Mr.  Ferguson  thanked  the  gentlemen  who  had 
shown  their  kindness  by  proposing  him,  but  de¬ 
clined  the  proffered  honor,  as  he  did  not  consider 
himself  worthy  of  it.  He  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  names  of  Field,  Percivall,  &c., 
who  would,  in  his  opinion,  do  honour  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  considering  as  he  did,  the  vital  interests  of 
the  Society,  affected  by  their  choice  of  officers. 

Mr.  Saunders  thought  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  that 
such  names  as  those  to  whom  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
alluded  would  reflect  more  credit  to  the  Society, 
although  he  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  as  a  member  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Miles  thought  it  an  honor  to  which  Mr. 
Ferguson  for  his  ability  and  acquirements  in  veteri¬ 
nary  science  might  fairly  lay  claim. 

Mr.  Saunders  moved  that  a  deputation  do  wait 
on  W.  Percivall,  Lsq.  of  the  1st  Life  Guards,  to 
enquire  whether  he  would  accept  the  office. 

Mr.  Ferguson  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  have 
some  gentleman  who  could  attend  more  regularly 
than  Mr.  Percivall. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Rogers  thought  the  Society  should 
elect  him  at  once  :  they  might  consult  him  after¬ 
wards. 

Mr.  Saunders  then  moved,  and  Mr.  M inter  se¬ 
conded  the  election  of  W.  Percivall,  Esq.  as  Vice 
President,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Naylor  moved  that  the  ballot  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Vines  do  now  take  place,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Baiker. 

Mr.  Vines  was  then  ballotted  for,  and  elected 
Honorary  Associate,  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Mr.  Miles  by  letter  resigned  his  appointment  as 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  (he  having 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary,)  and  Mr.  John 
Martin  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  certificate  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  Society  then  adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  April  13,  1836. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
present. 

Mr.  John  Martin  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Winter,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Saunders. 

The  Secretary  was  desired  to  write  to  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  Spooner  to  request  as  early  a  time 
as  convenient  to  themselves,  might  be  appointed 
for  them  to  hand  over  to  the  Society  such  property 
as  might  be  in  their  hands,  by  virtue  of  their  late 
offices  of  Librarian  and  Treasurer. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  wait  on  the  Professor, 
to  inform  him  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  con¬ 
ciliation  fas  suggested  by  him)  by  re-electing  the 
late  officers,  they  having  refused  to  accept  office 
except  on  conditions  that  were  conceived  to  be  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  dignity,  and  fatal  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Society,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  vote 
of  the  Society  electing  him  President  and  Trea¬ 
surer,  and  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  he  would 
honor  them  by  accepting  the  appointment. 

The  Committee  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
Professor,  and  stated,  the  resolution  above  stated. 

The  Professor  thanked  the  Society  for  the  com¬ 
pliment  paid  him,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
cline  it  on  the  same  grounds  he  had  refused  in  the 
first  instance,  when  the  Society  at  its  foundation 
elected  him  President.  That  the  presence  of  the 
Professor  in  the  Chair  might  prevent  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  opinions  he  taught,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  he  thought,  if  he  accepted  it, 
it  might  give  ground  for  the  imputation  that  he 
had  induced  his  pupils  to  turn  out  his  Assistant, 
and  place  himself  in  his  stead.  He  must  not  only 
be  above  blame,  but  of  suspicion  of  blame.  He  la¬ 
mented  that  the  plan  he  had  suggested  had  not 
had  the  desired  effect.  He  had  been  in  hopes  that 
each  party  would  have  conceded  a  little,  and  thus, 
an  amicable  arrangement  have  been  effected. 

Mr.  Saunders  asked  the  Professor  what  he 
would  advise  them  to  do,  to  bring  the  thing  to  a 
termination,  as  they  were  no  further  advanced 
towards  a  settlement  of  the  question,  than  they 
were  a  fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  Coleman  suggested  that  they  should  elect 
officers  to  fill  up  the  vacaneies  out  of  their  own 
body;  they  might  leave  the  Presidency  open  for  a 
short  time.  Go  on,  quietly,  he  said,  for  a  little 
time.  He  advised  them  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
alter  their  laws,  but  to  take  time  for  consideration. 

Mr.  John  Martin  did  not  think  electing  officers 
from  their  own  body  would  give  satisfaction.  The 
pupils  would  not  value  so  much  the  certificate  of 
the  Society  if  it  was  only  signed  by  a  brother  pupil 
instead  of  a  celebrated  practitioner.  He  did  not 
think  either  there  was  experience  enough  among 
them  to  conduct  the  business  with  decorum,  with¬ 
out  somebody  whom  all  would  respect  at  their 
head. 

Mr.  Miles  begged  leave  to  remind  the  Professor 
that  unless  the  laws  were  promptly  amended  they 
would  lay  under  the  imputation  of  being  insincere, 
that  they  neglected  to  proceed  to  amend  them  when 
they  were  in  office,  after  having  strenuously  advo¬ 
cated  their  amendment  before.  Another  point  to  be 
considered  was,  many  of  the  pupils  were  now  re¬ 
turning  home,  and  in  a  short  time,  many  more 
would  leave  also,  and  without  a  President  to  give 
sanction  to  the  acts  of  the  Committee,  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

The  Professor  repeated  his  refusal,  lamenting 
such  differences  should  have  arisen,  but  hoped  that 
if  we  proceeded  with  the  same  temperance  with 
which  we  had  hitherto  conducted  our  proceedings. 


all  might  yet  be  accommodated.  He  trusted  we 
should  do  nothing  without  mature  consideration, 
and  give  others  time  for  consideration  also. 

The  Committee  informed  Mr.  Coleman  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Percivall  as  Vice  President,  and 
retired. 

Thursday,  April  14th. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
took  place  ;  present, 

Mr.  Winter  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  John 
Martin. 

To  consider  upon  the  course  to  advise  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  adopt  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Chair  by 
Professor  Coleman,  and  to  suggest  some  gentleman 
to  fill  that  office. 

Mr.  Ferguson  remarked,  that  it  was  usual  in 
these  affairs,  upon  the  retirement  or  non-accept¬ 
ance  of  office  of  a  President,  that  the  next  in  suc¬ 
cession  should  have  the  Chair  offered  to  him.  He 
could  not  conceive  a  more  eligible  person  in  the 
profession  (leaving  out  of  view  our  late  President) 
than  Mr.  Percivall. 

Assented  to  by  the  Ccmmittee. 

The  next  question  was,  the  nominating  a  gen¬ 
tleman  as  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Butler  proposed  Mr.  Vines.  As  an  officer 
of  the  College,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr.  Ferguson  objected.  It  would  not  look  well 
electing  Mr.  Vines  so  soon  after  his  election  as 
Honorary  Associate. 

Mr.  John  Martin  thought  Mr.  Vines  had  a 
right. 

Mr.  Ferguson  replied,  there  was  no  right  in  the 
case.  The  interests  of  the  Society  were  alone  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Winter  objected  to  Mr.  Vines  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  We  were  about  to  increase  the  number 
of  V.  P.  and  then  the  propriety  of  electing  Mr. 
Vines  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  Ferguson  proposed  Mr.  Bracey  Clark  as  the 
most  eligible.  As  they  were  now  situated,  no  pri¬ 
vate  feelings  ought  to  sway  the.-n.  As  they  had 
commenced  a  reform  they  ought  to  go  on,  and 
effectually  root  out  abuses.  He  admitted  they 
wanted  a  searching  reform,  not  only  in  the  Society 
but  in  the  Institution;  and  he  thought,  if  they 
elected  Mr.  B.  Clark,  he  would  be  the  man  who 
would  assist  them  in  obtaining  it.  He  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman,  and  a  scholar ;  indeed  he 
could  not  think  of  a  better  man  for  the  President’s 
Chair.  He  should  propose  Bracy  Clark  be  nomi¬ 
nated  as  President,  as  he  was  older  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  than  Mr.  Percivall,  who  ought  not  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  over  him.  Let  Mr.  Percivall’s  election  as 
Vice  President  remain.  He  proposed  it  should  be 
put  to  the  ballot,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
carried  unanimously.* 


*  The  late  officers  and  their  partizans,  finding  they 
were  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  they  should  be  able 
to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the  society,  and  that 
they  had  lost  the  control  they  had  exercised  for  so 
many  years — adopted  a  new  plan  of  operations  by 
endeavouring  to  embroil  the  society  with  the  Pro¬ 
fessor.  For  this  purpose,  they  instructed  their  tool 
Mr.  Ferguson,  (Mr.  Spooner’s  pupil  and  lodger,)  to 
affect  ultra  liberality,  and  now  their  late  president 
had  refused  office,  to  endeavour  to  lead  on  the  pupils 
in  their  endeavours  to  remedy  abuses,  but  the  master 
stroke  was  to  be,  to  propose  Mr.  B.  Clark,  as  Presi- 
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Upon  the  question  of  nominating  a  gentleman  as 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ferguson  said,  he  thought  it  might 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  It  was  al¬ 
most  a  sinecure  office. 

Mr.  Miles  objected.  He  would  much  rather 
some  other  gentleman  was  appointed  as  a  guaran¬ 
tee  for  the  correctness  of  his  accounts  as  Treasur¬ 
er.  He  should  have  to  sign  orders  and  give  re¬ 
ceipts  to  himself.  He  would  prefer  the  receipt  of 
another ;  it]  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to 
the  Society,  and  infinitely  more  so  to  himself. 

Mr.  Butler  proposed  Mr.  Winter,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  adjourned. 


Friday,  March  15. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  convened  by 
Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Winter,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  John  Martin  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man’s  refusal  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ferguson  commenced  by  observing  upon 
the  necessity  of  electing  a  gentleman  as  President 
of  the  Society,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  profession  would  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  Society,  by  conferring  on  them  the 
greatest  of  all  benefits,  real  practical  information. 
In  looking  around  the  profession,  he  could  not,  in 
his  mind,  select  one  to  whom  the  profession  at 
large,  were  more  indebted  than  Mr.  Bracy  Clark, 
the  most  eminent  veterinary  author  this  country 
had  produced,  and  one  to*  whom  the  Society  were 
indebted  for  the  valuable  present  he  had  made  to 
the  library,  of  his  works.  He  could  not  conceive 
one  more  eligible  to  fill  the  chair,  and  therefore  he 
begged  leave  to  propose  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  as  Presi¬ 
dent. — Seconded  by  Mr.  Ingersol. 

Mr.  Wells  begged  leave  to  propose  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  Mr.  Ferguson’s  motion,  Mr.  Delabere 
Blaine  as  President. 

Mr.  Smith  seconded  with  pleasure  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Wells.  He  did  not  think  there  was  a 
man  in  the  profession  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
indebted  as  Mr.  Blaine.  He  had  been  Assistant 
Professor  at  the  College  at  its  first  establishment 
under  St.  Bel.  For  many  years  the  students  had 
no  other  book  but  Blaine’s.  He  thought  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark  in  many  respects  very  eligible,  but  it  was 
very  well  known  that  his  opinions  were  much  at 
variance  with  the  Professor’s,  and  taking  that 
into  consideration,  he  thought  Mr.  Blaine  the  more 
eligible. 

Mr.  Ferguson  replied,  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  practical  points  between  Mr.  Coleman, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  would  be  rather  desirable  than 
otherwise,  by  the  discussion  of  various  opinions 
much  benefit  was  to  be  derived.  Truth  was  elicit¬ 
ed  ; — personal  dilferences  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  a  question  of  this  nature,  but 
he  did  not  think  there  was  a  breach  between  the 
two  gentlemen. 


dent,  which  it  was  imagined  would  be  personally 
offensive  to  Mr.  Coleman,  and  produce  a  complaint 
to  the  Governors,  backed  by  the  Professor,  so  that 
the  pupils  might  be  considered  a  disorderly  set  of 
young  men,  bent  upon  annoying  and  insulting  their 
professor,  and  thus  an  order  must  be  obtained  to 
shut  up  the  theatre,  which  might  break  up  the 
society,  and  the  blame  of  that  event  be  thrown  upon 
the  pupils.  The  majority  of  the  society  (in  a  very 
thin  meeting)  not  seeing  the  drift  of  this  insidious 
proposition,  fell  into  the  trap. 


Mr.  Smith  explained ;  he  did  not  say  there  was 
a  breach  or  variance  between  them,  but  there 
was  that  difference  of  opinion  existing  that  might 
render  it  unpleasant  to  the  Professor. 

Mr.  Ferguson  contended  the  Professor  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Society — he  had  refused  the 
chair — it  was  a  Society  of  pupils  distinct  from  the 
Institution,  and  they  were  now  met  to  elect  the 
most  eligible  person  in  their  estimation  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  his  opinion,  from  the  number  of  years 
he  had  been  before  the  profession,  and  the  talent 
he  had  displayed,  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  was  the  first 
man.  Did  Mr.  Smith  think  Mr.  Blaine  could  at¬ 
tend  to  the  interest  of  the  Society  as  well  as  Mr. 
Clark  ?  Mr.  Blaine  did  not  reside  in  town,  and 
they  wanted  a  gentleman  who  could  and  would  at¬ 
tend  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Smith  observed,  that  it  had  been  reported 
Mr.  Clark  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  degrade 
and  injure  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Ferguson  thought  he  had  been  the  friend 
of  the  Institution  and  the  Society,  but  the  enemy 
of  abuses.  He  (Mr.  Ferguson)  declared  his 
opinions  publicly.  The  Society  and  its  laws  must 
be  reformed — it  ought  not  to  be  now  the  question 
who  had  served  the  Society  best,  but  who  would 
serve  us  best ;  for  his  own  part  he  thought  that 
not  only  had  Mr.  Clark  been  the  greatest  friend  to 
the  profession  but  he  would  be  the  best  friend  the 
Society  ever  had, 

Mr.  Smith  was  of  opinion  we  were  equally  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Blaine,  but  he  thought  they  ought 
to  select  one  who  would  attend  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society;  for  his  part,  he  did  not  think  either 
Mr.  Clark  or  Mr.  Blaine  would  attend. 

Mr.  Miles  observed,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
appointment  of  a  President  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  was  a  sort  of  honorary  ap¬ 
pointment,  a  compliment  to  be  paid  to  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  profession.  He 
should  feel  disposed  to  favour  the  election  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  as  he  considered  him  the  father  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  one  to  whom  they  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  His  writings  had  contributed  more  than 
any  man’s  to  the  dissemination  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  and  to  the  conviction  in  the  {public 
mind  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  As  it  was  intended  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  President  to  the  inconvenience  of 
frequently  attending.  The  names  of  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  as  Delabere  Blaine,  Bracy  Clark, 
or  Wm.  Percivall,  would  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  certificate  of  the  Society  ;  upon  that  ground, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  gentleman  of 
known  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  the 
profession.  He  conceived  that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Smith  were  deserving  the  prudent  consideration  of 
the  members. 

Mr.  Ferguson  did  not  think  the  pupils  wmuld 
weigh  the  paltry  certificate  against  the  interests  of 
the  Society.  He  thought — he  knew  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark  would  attend,  and  would  be  the  greatest 
step  to  veterinary  reform  that  had  yet  been  made  ; 
— and  we  want  it.  We  could  not  by  paying  the 
entrance  fee  obtain  all  the  information  requisite 
for  obtaining  our  diplomas.  We  had  to  pay  five 
guineas  here,  three  guineas  there,  another  guinea 
here  again,  and  had  then  to  go  out  of  the  College 
to  obtain  that  which  ought  to  be  supplied  within. 
Mr.  Clark  was  a  reformer — he  was  an  independ¬ 
ent  man — he  held  no  government  appointment, 
and  would  attend  to  the  interest  of  the  Society, 
and  that  was  what  we  had  to  attend  to,  and  he 
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hoped  that  no  other  feeling  would  influence  the 
Society. 

The  motion  and  amendment  was  put  to  the  bal¬ 
lot,  when  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  was  declared  President 
by  a  majority  of  six.  Mr.  F.  Ingersol  pro¬ 
posed  Mr.  Winter  for  Treasurer,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Minikin,  which  was  carried  nearly  unanimously. 
The  Secretary  then  read  for  the  approval  of  the 
Society,  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Percivall : — 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
April  15,  1836. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
mentof  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society  to  ac- 
quaintyou,  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  you  were  unanimously  elected 
Vice-President ;  and  the  Committee  will  feel  much 
gratified,  if  by  accepting  the  office  you  put  it  in  their 
power  to  announce  the  accession  of  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  for  whose  labours 
the  profession  in  general,  and  the  Society  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  already  so  greatly  indebted. — I  am  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  William  Miles. 

To  Wm.  Percivall,  Esq. ,  Secretary. 

First  Eife  Guards. 

which  the  Society  approved  of,  and  directed  a  simi¬ 
lar  communication  should  be  made  to  Mr.  B.  Clark, 
informing  him  of  his  election  as  President,  and  the 
Society  adjourned. 


Saturday,  April  16. 

The  late  Secretary,  (Mr.  Morton)  delivered  up 
to  the  Committee,  the  Account  Books  and  Library, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  late  Treasurer,  paid  down 
10/.  10s.  2d.,  being  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer’s 
hands,  at  the  same  time  making  a  formal  demand 
for  his  salary,  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation. 


Monday,  April  18. 

The  following  letter  was  received  : — 

Regenfs-Park  Barracks, 
April  16,  1836. 

Sir, — Honoured,  and  highly  flattered  as  I  feel  by 
your  polite  communication  of  yesterday,  I  regret  to 
say  the  nature  of  my  situation  (in  the  army)  compels 
me  to  refuse  that  which  the  acceptance  of,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  tend  greatly  to  gratify 
me.  Although  at  present  stationed  at  these  Barracks, 
my  regiment  will  shortly  be  removed  to  Knights- 
bridge  and  after  that  to  Windsor.  In  making  this 
known  to  the  Committee,  I  have  to  request  you  will 
return  both  to  them  and  to  the  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  my  warmest  ackowledgment  for  the  distingnish- 
ed  preference  they  have  shewn  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  them  of  the  best  wishes  of  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  Wm.  Percivall. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Veterinary 
Medical  Society. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Miles  had  an  interview  with 
Professor  Coleman,  who  observed  that  he  was  not 
aware  (until  after  Mr.  Vines  hadinformed  him)  that 
he  had  been  elected  President ;  he  had  conceived 
the  deputation  merely  came  to  consult  him  upon 
the  propriety  of  electing  him  President,  and  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  accept  it  if  elected.  If  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  the  Society  had  already  elected  him,  he 
might  under  the  circumstances  have  been  induced 
to  have  accepted  the  appointment  temporarily  as 


Honorary  President,  in  the  hope  that  in  a  little 
time  the  differences  might  have  been  amicably  ar¬ 
ranged.  He  enquired  whether  any  answer  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  B.  Clark. 

Mr.  Miles  replied  in  the  negative,  and  informed 
him  that,  previously  to  having  officially  communi¬ 
cated  the  vote  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  B.  Clark,  an 
informal  communication  had  been  made  to  him  by 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  hehad  been  given 
to  understand,  Mr.  Clark  had  said,  however  highly 
he  valued  the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Society, 
and  however  much  he  wished  to  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  he  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  appointment  unless  it  was  perfectly  agree¬ 
able  to  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Coleman  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  generosity  and  delicacy  Mr.  Clark  had 
displayed ;  such  honourable  conduct  induced  him  to 
request  that  Mr.  Miles  would  convey  to  Mr.  Clark 
his  gratitude  for  his  honourable  and  generous,  and 
delicate  consideration  in  the  affair,  and  to  request 
of  him  as  a  favour  under  the  circumstances,  that 
he  would  allow  the  Presidency  to  stand  over  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  he  would  in  the  mean 
time  take  the  chair  as  Honorary  President,  and 
use  a  last  endeavour  ai  conciliation  ;  if  this  did 
not  succeed,  he  could  have  no  personal  objection 
to  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  taking  the  chair. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  Professor,  a  letter  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miles,  which  he  under  the 
circumstances  refrained  from  opening  until  he 
had  communicated  the  Professor’s  message  to 
Mr.  B.  C. 


Tuesday,  April  19. 

On  Mr.  Miles  communicating  to  Mr.  Clark  the 
request  of  Mr.  Coleman,  that  gentleman  said  the 
letter  he  had  sent  contained  the  answer  to  the  re¬ 
quest.  He  then  opened  the  letter,  and  read  it,  and 
returned  it  to  Mr.  Miles,  saying,  however  flattered 
by  the  compliment  of  the  Society,  he  could  not 
think  of  taking  the  chair  without  the  concurrence 
of  Mr.  Coleman — he  acceded  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
Coleman — and  desired  Mr.  Miles  to  express  to  the 
Society  whether  himself  or  any  other  gentleman 
presided  over  them,  his  warmest  wishes  for  their 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Bracy  Clark’s  letter : — 

7,  Taunton  Place,  Regent’s  Park, 
4th  month,  18th,  1836. 

Bracy  Clark  with  his  kind  respects  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary,  and  worthy  members  of  the  Honourable 
Veterinary  Medical  Society,  has  to  thank  them  most 
sincerely  for  the  distinguished  notice  they  have 
taken  of  him  in  electing  him  their  President.  He 
rather  fears  that  years  of  labour,  and  advancing  age 
may  have  somewhat  “  damped  his  wing,”  yet  his 
fondness  for  the  art,  and  its  votaries,  and  for  those 
who  are  sincerely  engaged  in  it,  he  would  be  at  all 
times  happy  to  meet,  and  he  believes  such  would  be 
with  mutual  advantage.  One  difficulty,  however, 
seems  to  present  itself,  which  is,  how  would  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  post  be  received  by  the  worthy  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coleman  1  Every  day,  however,  brings  a 
closer  admission  in  the  College  of  the  Doctrines,  he 
(B.  C.)  has  laid  down,  and  he  may  observe  that  the 
leading  Veterinary  School  in  France,  at  Charenton, 
have  adopted  and  received  his  nomenclature,  and 
views  of  the  foot,  and  this  will,  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 
sooner  or  latter  take  place  in  England.  It  has  been 
intimated  to  him  that  Professor  Coleman,  at  a  late 
dinner,  did  him  the  honour  to  propose  his  health  as  a 
toast  j  perhaps,  thereby  intimating  an  approach  in 
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thi:j  rc'spect  which  would  be  attended  with  mutual 
benefit,  to  both  and  all  votaries  of  the  science  ;  in 
this  case  he  may  not  object  to  his  joining  your  So¬ 
ciety,  but  withont  such  permission  formally  obtained 
we  might  possibly  be  liable  to  interruption.  B.  C. 
has  left  therefore  this  preliminary  little  piece  of 
etiquette  for  being  first  arranged,  and  on  which  af¬ 
terward  he  could  desire  to  have  the  sentiments  of 
the  worthy  Society  or  its  Committee. 

To  William  Miles, 

Secretary  R.  V.  M.  S. 


Tuesday,  April  19. 

The  Society  met  at  7  o’clock. 

Mr.  Winter  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Saunders  begged  leave  to  inquire  of  the  Se¬ 
cretary,  by  whose  authority  he  had  acted  in  these 
communications  between  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr. 
Clark. 

The  Secretary  explained,  that  it  was  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Coleman,  who  in  consequence  of  having 
heard  that  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  would  not  accept  the 
chair,  without  his  (Mr. Coleman’s)  concurrence,  had 
desired  him  (Mr.  Miles)  to  convey  to  Mr.  Clark,  the 
gratitude  he  felt  for  his  generous  conduct,  and  fur¬ 
ther  he  stated  to  him,  that  he  was  not  aware  (until 
Mr.  Vines  had  informed  him,)  that  he  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  Society,  he  having  misun¬ 
derstood  the  deputation  who  waited  upon  him.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  had  requested  him  (Mr. 
Miles)  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Clark,  and  ask  it  as  a  favour 
to  allow  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  to  stand  over  for 
a  week  or  two  ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  take  the 
chair  as  Hon.  President,  leaving  the  matter  open  for 
the  cool  reflection  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Ferguson  agreed  with  Mr.  Saunders,  that  the 
Secretai'y  had  unwarrantably  interfered  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  ;  what  right  had  he  to  take  upon  himself  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Society, 
without  communicating  with  the  committee  1  As  an 
officer  of  the  Society,  he  considered  the  conduct  of 
the  Secretary  as  highly  reprehensible,  and  the  med¬ 
dling  of  Mr.  Coleman,  as  extremely  indelicate,  and 
not  at  all  characterizing  a  member  of  a  liberal  pro¬ 
fession  ;  he  thought  there  must  be  some  private  feel¬ 
ing  actuating  Mr.  Coleman,  by  his  endeavouring  to 
prevent  Mr.  Clark  taking  the  chair  ;  such  meddling 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
the  Society  if  they  submitted  to  it. 

The  Secretary  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ferguson  stated, 
that  he  had  not  interfered  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary. 
In  no  way  in  this  unpleasantly  delicate  matter,  had 
he  acted  as  their  officer  but  as  an  independent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society;  and  his  office  did  not  prevent 
him  from  exercising  his  right ;  it  probably  would 
have  been  more  prudent,  that  he  had  not  acquiesced 
in  Mr.  Coleman’s  proposition.  Respecting  his  having 
meddled  in  this  matter,  without  communicating  with 
the  Commitee,  he  could  only  say,  he  wished  the 
members  of  the  Committee  -would  attend  to  their 
duties,  and  not  leave  him  to  perform  them  as  well  as 
his  own.  It  had  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
had  been  able  on  several  occasions,  since  his 
accession  to  office,  to  obtain  a  quorum  ;  until  three 
o’clock  that  morning,  he  had  been  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing  up  the  minutes  of  the  Society’s  transactions,  not 
having  received  the  books,  &c.  until  late  on  Saturday 
evening  ;  and  he  then  had  to  insert  the  last  minutes 
from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Bailey,  as  well  as  his  own 
since,  and  he  would  ask,  after  communicating  with 


Mr.  B.  Clark  and  the  Professor,  and  being  engaged 
as  Librarian,  and  writing  up  to  the  time  the  Society 
meeting,  what  time  he  had  to  run  about  after  the 
members  of  the  Committee ;  he  would  leave  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  judge  of  his  conduct,  whether  he  had  been 
actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  their  inte¬ 
rest,  by  endeavouring  to  amicably  arrange  this  un¬ 
pleasant  aflfair,  and  of  the  ungentlemanly  attack  of 
Mr.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Ferguson  could  appreciate  the  motive  of  Mr. 
Miles,  but  he  conceived  he  had  been  made  the  tool 
of  an  intriguing  meddler  ;  if  Mr.  Coleman  did  not 
want  to  sit  in  the  President  chair  why  did  he  now 
ask  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Saunders  did  not  consider  the  Secretary  as 
the  tool  of  a  meddler,  or  any  body’s  tool ;  some  peo¬ 
ple  had  their  opinions  of  the  motives  of  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  in  this  affair.  It  would  be  as  well  if  he  acted 
with  perfect  independence  himself ;  he  bad  no  doubt 
Mr.  Miles  had  been  actuated  by  hopes  of  amicably 
arranging  this  business ;  though  he  differed  with 
him  on]  the  propriety  of  his  interfering,  still  he  did 
not  think  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ferguson  at  all  to 
his  credit. 

Mr.  Ferguson  said  there  was  an  evident  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Coleman  to  influence  the  Society, 
it  had  been  insinuated  that  he  was  influenced  by  the 
gentleman  he  lived  with ;  he  denied  that  Mr.  Spooner 
had  ever  attempted  to  influence  his  pupils.  If  Mr. 
Coleman  had  done  his  duty  to  his  pupils  as  well  as 
Mr.  Spooner  had  done  for  his,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  a  school  out  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Saunders  observed  that  Mr.  Coleman  de¬ 
clined  in  the  most  distinct  terms  the  Presidentship  ; 
he  appealed  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  present, 
whether  there  was  any  doubt  upon  their  minds  that 
the  Professor  had  misunderstood  the  deputation  ;  he 
had  no  doubt  his  object  was  good  in  endeavouring  to 
produce  a  reconciliation  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the 
late  officers  could  take  offices  again,  after  what  had 
passed  with  any  pleasurable  feelings  to  themselves, 
or  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  conceived  that  after  the  refusal  of 
the  chair  by  the  Professor,  his  conduct  appeared  to 
be  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy  ;  he  could  not 
understand  it  on  any  other  grounds. 

Mr.  Saunders  proposed  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Society  be  called  to-morrow  to  inquire  into  the 
objections  of  Professor  Coleman  to  Mr.  Clark’s  tak¬ 
ing  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ferguson  did  not  think  we  ought  to  consult 
Professor  Coleman  any  more.  He  asked  who  zvere 
the  fools  who  communicated  to  Professor  Coleman 
his  election  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  them. 

Mr.  Saunders  replied  that  he  was  one  of  the  fools 
(as  Mr.  Ferguson  had  been  pleased  to  call  them) 
who  had  communicated  it  to  the  Professor ;  with  re¬ 
spect  to  communicating  again  with  Professor  Cole¬ 
man  on  this  matter,  Mr.  B.  Clark’s  letter  made  it 
imperative  on  them  ;  for  on  Mr.  Coleman’s  assent, 
depended  the  acceptance  of  the  chair  by  Mr.  B. 
Clark. 

Mr.  Ferguson  repeated  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  was  zoilfally  ignorant,  he  considered  that,  by  his 
conduct  in  this  affair  he  had  deviated  from  integrity. 

Mr.  Saunders  thought  the  whole  and  sole  object 
now  of  Mr.  Coleman  was  to  get  Mr.  Sewell  in  again. 

Mr.  Ferguson  thought  all  his  trouble  was  only  to 
keep  out  Mr.  Bracy  Clark. 

Mr.  Saunders  proposed  that  this  useless  discus¬ 
sion  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Vines  arose,  and  returned  thanks  for  the 
honour  the  Society  had  done  him  in  electing  him  a 
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Honorary  Associate.  He  assured  the  members  he 
should  be  most  happy  at  all  times  to  render  them  all 
the  service,  and  give  them  all  the  information  in  his 
power  j  he  trustedjtheir  troubles  would  soon  draw  to 
a  close,  and  they  would  proceed  in  their  discussions 
with  equal  decorum  and  more  independence  than 
heretofore. 

Mr.  Saunders  presented  a  paper  for  discussion,  on 
the  influence  of  an  impure  atmosphere  in  producing 
diseases,  especially  glanders. 

At  half  past  eight  the  Secretary  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  the  Professor. 

Professor  Coleman  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  would  be  obliged  to  him  to  inform  the 
Professor  if  he  understood  the  Secretary  correctly, 
that  the  Professor  was  not  to  attend  the  Society  until 
the  private  business  vras  finished,  and  if  there  is  any 
probability  of  any  professional  paper  being  read  this 
evening. 

Rayal  Veterinary  College, 

Tuesday,  8  o’clock. 

A  communication  was  immediately  made  to  the 
Professor,  informing  him,  that  a  paper  was  then  un¬ 
der  discussion.  Shortly  after.  Professor  Coleman 
entered  the  Theatre,  and  was  received  with  long 
continued  plaudits,  which  he  acknowledged  on  taking 
the  chair,  expressing  how  much  at  home  he  felt  in 
being  among  them.  The  discussion  of  the  paper  was 
continued  and  elicited  a  spirited  argument.  Its  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  was  postponed  until  the  next  night 
of  meeting,  and  the  Society  adjourned  at  9  o’clock. 


Wednesday,  April  20. 

The  Committee  of  Management  waited  on  Mr* 
Coleman  to  enquire  of  him  if  he  had  any  objectioni 
under  the  circumstances,  to  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  taking 
the  Chair  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Coleman  declared  th^ 
he  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Clark,  but  as  he  had  be¬ 
fore  stated,  he  had  misunderstood  the  Committee 
when  they  waited  upon  him  before,  the  impression 
on  his  mind  was,  they  came  to  consult  him  if  he 
would  take  the  chair  if  they  elected  him ;  he  had 
hoped  that  they  would  have  allowed  the  chair  to 
remain  open  for  a  short  time,  in  the  hopes  of  inducing 
the  late  officers  to  make  some  little  concession  in 
their  demands  upon  Mr.  Vines.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  having  heard  that  Mr.  Clark  had  in  the 
most  honourable  and  gentlemanlike  manner  submitted 
his  acceptance  of  the  presidentship  of  the  Society  to 
his  approval,  he  had  conceived  that  by  taking  the 
chair  for  a  short  time  he  should  have  been  enabled 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  late 
officers  and  Mr.  Vines,  if  each  party  would  submit 
to  refer  it  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Saunders  informed  the  Professor  that  great 
dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  by  the  Society 
that  the  settlement  should  have  been  again  deferred  ; 
they  conceived  that  concession  and  time  enough  had 
been  allowed  to  those  gentlemen  to  make  up  their 
minds,  and  the  Society  could  not  submit  to  humble 
themselves  again  by  asking  them  to  accept  office ; 
they  conceived  they  had  exhausted  their  means  in 
endeavouring  to  conciliate,  and  their  endeavours  had 
not  been  appreciated ;  and  they  could  not  conceive, 
after  the  determination  expressed  by  their  late  officers, 
that  they  could  take  office  again  with  any  credit  to 
themselves,  and  therefore  all  further  attempts  would 
be  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  John  Martin  said  they  were  placed  in  a  very 


unpleasant  situation ;  they  had  elected  Mr.  Sewell 
president,  who  had  refused  ;  they  had  elected  the 
Professor  president,  who  had  refused  ;  they  no\v  had 
elected  a  third,  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  who  would  accept 
it  if  it  met  with  Mr.  Coleman’s  approbation,  and 
until  they  had  it,  or  it  was  refused,  they  must  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  B.  Clark  as  president;  they  could  not 
annul  his  election,  and  even  if  the  other  gentlemen 
would  take  office,  (after  having  elected  Mr.  B. 
Clark),  he  thought  it  would  be  very  ill  treatment  of 
that  gentleman,  and  disgraceful  to  themselves  if  they 
troubled  themselves  any  more  about  them. 

Mr.  Wells  agreed  with  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr. 
Martin,  that  the  Society  would  degrade  themselves 
if  they  made  any  more  endeavours,  or  became  par¬ 
ties  to  any  attempt  at  inducing  their  late  officers  to 
return,  and 

Mr.  Saunders  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  So¬ 
ciety  would  now  accept  them,  if  they  offered,  with¬ 
out  an  apology. 

Mr.  Coleman  could  only  say  his  sole  endeavour 
had  been  to  produce  a  reconciliation,  it  was  often  the 
case  that  in  endeavouring  to  please  both  parties, 
both  were  offended,  he  was  extremely  sorry  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  amicably  arrange  business  had  been  un¬ 
successful,  for  the  continuance  of  so  agitating  a 
subject,  he  feared,  must  interfere  with  their  studies. 
In  the  appointment  of  their  president  they  were  om¬ 
nipotent  ; .  he  repeated  he  had,  nor  could  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  taking  the  chair.  The 
Committee  then  retired. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  immediately 
took  place,  present,  Mr.  Winter  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Saunders,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
and  Mr.  John  Martin. 

It  was  resolved  to  convene  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Society  immediately  after  the  Professor’s  Lec¬ 
ture,  to  take  into  consideration  the  extraordinary 
position  in  which  they  were  placed,  by  the  Professor 
having  proposed  a  still  further  delay,  in  the  already 
too  long  protracted  business,  and  to  protest  against 
the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society  being  made 
a  party  to  any  such  negociations,  and  to  come  to  such 
conclusion  as  the  Society  might  think  best  for  its 
interests  respecting  the  communication  of  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark. 

Mr.  Ferguson  gave  notice  it  was  his  intention,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  independence  displayed 
by  the  Society,  in  allowing  Mr.  Coleman  uninvited 
to  take  the  chair  last  night,  to  resign  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  also  to 
retire  from  the  Society  as  a  member. 

After  Lecture  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society 
took  place,  Mr.  Butler  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter : — 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
April  20,  1836. 

Sir, — You  will  oblige  me  by  informing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society  that 
considering  their  conduct  not  to  be  that  of  indepen¬ 
dent  character,  which  persons  following  a  liberal 
profession  ought  on  every  occasion  to  evince,  I  wish 
my  name  to  be  erased  from  their  books,  both  as  an 
officer  of  their  Committee,  and  one  of  their  con¬ 
stituents.  I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedt.  servant, 

Hugh  Ferguson. 

To  Mr.  Miles,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Saunders  thought  Mr.  Ferguson  had  most 
unwarrantably  insulted  the  Society,  such  imputations 
on  the  independence  of  the  Society  were  most  unjus¬ 
tifiable;  by  what  right  did  Mr.  Ferguson  arrogate  to 
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himself  the  privilege  of  judging  the  Society  ?  It  was 
evident,  the  whole  of  his  endeavours  had  been  to 
throw  the  Society  into  confusion.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inform  the  Society  of  the  interview  of  the 
Committee  with  Professor  Coleman,  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  reply,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  direct  the 
Society,  but  should  leave  it  entirely  in  their  own 
hands. 

Mr.  Wells  corroborated  what  had  been  said  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  he  thought  the  time  was  come  for  the 
Society  acting  decidedly,  they  must  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  played  with  any  longer. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  it  would  he  disgraceful  to 
allow  the  Society  to  continue  in  this  disorganized 
state,  he  should  therefore  move  “  that  the  Secretary 
do  write  to  Professor  Coleman,  the  patron  of  this 
Society,  requesting  he  will  inform  Mr.  B.  Clark 
whether  he  entertains  any  objection  to  his  (Mr.  B. 
C.)  taking  the  chair.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Wells.” 

Mr.  Minnikin  asked  Mr.  Saunders  whether  Mr. 
Coleman  would  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Saunders  replied,  he  had  refused  the  chair, 
hut  now  he  seemed  to  wish  to  take  it.  If  Mr.  Coleman 
objected  to  Mr.  Clark  being  the  President,  he  should 
resign  his  membership,  for  instead  of  being  a  pupil’s 
Society,  it  would  he  then  under  the  domination  of 
Mr.  Coleman,  or  to  whom  he  chose  to  delegate  the 
power. 

Mr.  Wells  thought  if  Mr.  Coleman  took  the 
chair  for  a  week  or  two  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  old  ones ;  if  we  submitted  to  such 
proceedings  we  should  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  all  reflecting  people. 

The  motion  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  car¬ 
ried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  ballot  then  took  place  for  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson,  when  Mr.  Minnikin  was  elected  by  a  consi¬ 
derable  majority. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Professor  Coleman  : — 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
20t/t  April. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  inform  you,  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Vet.  Med.  Society,  held 
this  morning  in  the  Theatre,  it  was  resolved, 

“  That  the  Secretary  address  a  letter  to  Professor 
Coleman,  the  Patron  of  this  Society,  requesting  he 
will  do  the  Society  the  favour  of  informing  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark,  as  soon  as  convenient,  whether  he  en¬ 
tertains  any  objection  to  the  latter  gentleman  accept¬ 
ing  the  offer  of  president  of  the  Society.” 

I  enclose  for  your  perusal  the  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  B.  Clark,  on  the  18th 
inst.,  and  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

William  Miles,  Secretary. 

To  Edward  Coleman,  Esq." 

Patron  of  the  Lond.Vet.  I 

Med.  Society,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royal  Vet.  College. 

To  which  letter  the  Professor  sent  the  following 
answer : — 

Royal  Vet.  College, 
21st  April. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.,  I 
have  to  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
Mr.  B.  Clark,  that  I  acknowledge  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  respect  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of 
his  honourable  and  liberal  conduct  in  consulting  my 
wishesbefore  he  accepts  the  appointment  of  President 
of  the  Lond.  Vet,  Med.  Society,  and  as  I  am  appre¬ 


hensive  that  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Vet.  College 
would  consider  my  approbation  of  this  measure  (with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  the  college)  to  be  indelicate  and 
offensive  to  the  assistant-professor  and  my  colleague, 
and  as  I  still  hope  that  peace  and  harmony  may  yet 
be  restored  in  the  Society  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ex¬ 
press  my  objection  to  Mr.  Clark’s  appointment  as 
president  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  at  pre¬ 
sent  until  the  consent  of  the  governors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  can  be  obtained. 

I  beg  of  you.  Sir,  to  add  the  high  opinion  I  enter¬ 
tain  of  Mr.  Clark’s  talents  and  labours,  and  although 
we  may  differ  on  various  points  in  Physiology,  I 
have  never  failed  to  acknowledge  and  impress  on  the 
minds  of  my  pupils  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
his  works. 

I  have  the  pleasure  and  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Edward  Coleman,  Professor. 

To  Mr.  William  Miles,  Sec.  "1 
to  the  Lond.  Vet.  Med.  Society.  J 


Saturday,  April  23. 

The  Committee  waited  on  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  letter  of  Mr.  Coleman. 


Tuesday,  April  26. 

The  Society  met  at  seven  o’clock,  Mr.  Butler  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  Minutes  of  the  former  meeting, 

Mr.  Winter  proposed  that  Professor  Coleman  be 
requested  to  take  the  chair,  as  Patron  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Saunders  objected  to  Mr.  Winter’s  propo¬ 
sition  ;  he  conceived  we  must  have  a  President  to 
sign  the  certificates  and  other  papers,  he  never 
heard  of  a  patron  signing  or  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  a  Society. 

Mr.  Winter  observed  that  Mr.  Saunders  had  mis¬ 
understood  his  proposition,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Presidentship.  We  had  elected  a  president, 
Mr.  B.  Clark,  who  he  was  sure  would  sign  the  cer¬ 
tificate  with  pleasure,  if  requested. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  Society  were  proceeding 
in  their  business  improperly  ;  we  were  now  deviating 
from  the  customary  forms  hitherto  observed,  the  Mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Saunders’  papers 
ought  to  be  read  before  any  business  was  entered 
upon. 

Mr.  John  Martin  said  the  Society  were  not  bound 
strictly  to  observe  on  every  occasion  frivolous  forms, 
it  was  of  no  importance  whether  the  Minutes  of  the 
discussion  were  read  five  minutes  sooner  or  later, 
but  it  was  of  importance  to  the  Society  that  this 
question  respecting  their  officers  should  be  speedily 
settled. 

Mr.  Wells  thought  we  ought  to  leave  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  presidentship  alone  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  there  was  another  office  of  as  much  importance 
to  fill  up — the  Vice-Presidentship,  about  which  no 
difficulties  presented  itself ;  he  begged  leave  to  pro¬ 
pose  Mr.  Vines  as  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  John  Martin  seconded  Mr.  Wells’  propo¬ 
sition  ;  it  was  imperative  on  the  Society  to  fill  up  all 
the  vacancies  in  their  offices  that  they  conveniently 
could,  as  Mr.  Coleman  seemed  to  object  to  their 
going  out  of  the  College  for  their  officers,  there  could 
be  no  such  objection  to  Mr.  Vines,  who  on  every 
other  point  was  the  best  qualified  for  that  office. 
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Mr,  Saunders  contended  we  ought  first  to  elect  a 
President,  were  we  as  a  Society  to  sit  without  a  Presi¬ 
dent?  It  was  nonsense  to  pretend  we  had  a  President. 
He  should  object  to  proceeding  on  Mr.  Wells’s  mo¬ 
tion,  he  considered  Mr.  Vines  a  very  proper  person, 
but  if  we  elected  him,  it  would  have  the  appearance 
of  having  been  done  with  the  intention  of  annoying 
the  late  officers. 

The  Secretary  conceived  that  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Saunders  to  elect  another  President  was  absurd  ; 
we  already  had  one,  and  his  election  had  been  officially 
communicated  to  him,  and  his  taking  the  chair  was 
contingent  on  some  preliminary  matters  being  ar¬ 
ranged  between  him,  the  Professor,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  College.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  was  President 
de  facto  ;  that  preliminary  understanding,  previous 
to  Mr.  Clark  taking  the  chair,  laid  between  them, 
and  the  Society  could  not  meddle  in  the  matter,  until 
their  answer  had  been  received  :  it  would  he  insulting 
to  that  gentleman,  and  childislily  foolish  in  them  to 
proceed  to  elect  another  President,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  Mr.  Coleman  would  act  as  such  until  their 
answer  was  received  ;  the  objection  of  Mr.  Saunders 
to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wells,  “  That  it  might  be  con¬ 
ceived  it  was  with  the  intention  of  annoying  the  late 
officers”  was  a  still  greater  absurdity,  how  could  it 
possibly  he  conceived  that  the  Society  in  electing  an 
officer  could  annoy  gentlemen  who  now  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Society,  and  of  whom  the  Society 
were  perfectly  independent? 

Mr.  Saunders  could  not  see  any  absurdity  in  his 
proposition  or  observations ;  the  greatest  absurdity 
was  their  Secretary’s  absurd  speech.  Mr.  Coleman 
had  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of  Mr.  B.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Clark  would  not  accept  it  without ;  there¬ 
fore,  he  contended,  we  were  without  a  President. 

Mr.  Wells  agreed  with  the  Secretary;  he  did  not 
see  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  or  influenced  by  the 
feelings  or  prejudices  of  their  late  officers. 

Mr.  Winter  thought  it  might  be  construed  into  a 
hasty  feeling  of  resentment  on  our  parts,  knowing 
the  feelings  that  existed  between  Mr.  Vines  and  the 
late  officers. 

The  Chairman  could  not  conceive  that  we  could 
be  blamed  for  precipitation  in  this  affair ;  he  also 
thought,  if  it  was  necessary,  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  would 
sign  the  certificates  as  President,  if  required. 

Mr.  Winter  then  moved,  “  That  until  we  get  the 
permission  of  the  Governors  to  Mr.  Bracy  Clark 
taking  the  chair  the  Professor  be  requested  to  act  as 
Honorary  President.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Swan,  put  from  the  Chair,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Wells’  motion,  “That  Mr.  Vines  be  elected 
Vice-President,”  was  then  put  to  the  ballot,  when 
Mr.  Vines  was  declared  elected  Vice-President  by  a 
considerable  majority. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Saunder’s  paper  on  an  Im¬ 
pure  Atmosphere  was  then  re-commenced,  and  at 
9  o’clock  finally  commented  upon,  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 


Friday,  April  29. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  transaction  of 
business  took  place.  Mr.  Minnikin  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Winter,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Wells. 

The  Secretary  read  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and 
the  amendments  proposed,  which  were  severally 
taken  into  consideration,  and  unanimously  approv¬ 
ed  of. 

The  claim  of  salary  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  late  Secre¬ 


tary  and  Librarian  of  the  Society,  for  his  services 
from  the  end  of  last  session  to  the  time  of  his  resign¬ 
ation  was  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  resolved 
unanimously — 

That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Morton 
by  abandoning  such  services  when  only  partially 
performed,  and  by  his  refusal  to  resume  them  when 
requested  so  to  do,  has  not  only  forfeited  all  claim  to 
remuneration,  but  has  placed  himself  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation,  as,  in  the  ordinary  case  of  master  and  servant, 
would  render  him  most  deservedly  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  it  a  duty  to  the  Society  to  resist  the  de¬ 
mand,  although  to  avoid  importunity  and  to  relieve 
the  Society  from  even  the  shadow  of  appearing  under 
obligation  to  its  late  servant,  this  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  a  present  to  be  made  to  him  of  the  amount  of 
his  demand.” 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Wallis  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  reflecting  upon 
the  honour  of  the  Society,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  So¬ 
ciety,  as  a  body,  were  the  judges  from  whom  they 
should  expect  approbation,  or  censure,  it  would  be 
beneath  them  to  notice  the  egotistical  effusion  of  a 
disappointed  partizan. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  May  3. 

The  Society  met  at  7  o’clock. 

The  Patron  on  taking  the  chair  explained  the  rea¬ 
son  why  he  had  taken  the  chair  so  late  on  the  last 
night  of  meeting.  He  had  understood,  and  he 
thought  the  Secretary  had  so  understood,  that  he  was 
not  to  take  the  Chair  until  the  private  business  of  the 
Society  had  been  concluded,  and  he  had  waited  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving  a  communication  to 
that  effect  from  the  Secretary,  when  the  evening  had 
so  far  advanced,  thinking  there  might  be  some  mis¬ 
understanding,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary 
requesting  to  be  informed  if  any  public  business 
would  be  transacted  that  evening;  he  mentioned  it, 
that  it  might  not  be  supposed  he  neglected  to  attend, 
but  his  late  attendance  arose  from  an  impression  on 
his  mind,  the  Secretary  would  inform  him  when 
the  private  business  of  the  evening  was  concluded. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  state  of  the  Society’s 
funds ;  that  there  was  101.  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea¬ 
surer  to  meet  the  demand  of  Mr.  Morton  the  late 
Secretary,  and  several  small  accounts  outstanding, 
for  periodicals,  books,  &c. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  and  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  relative  to  Mr.  Morton’s  de¬ 
mand  of  salary. 

Mr.  Saunders  objected  to  the  resolution  and  pro¬ 
position  ;  he  thought  a  servant  of  the  Society  had  a 
right  to  leave  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  power  of 
compelling  payment  for  his  services  up  to  the  time 
of  his  leaving,  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Morton  would  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  present  what  he  could  demand  as  a  right, 
and  as  the  Society  had  no  funds  to  go  to  law  with  he 
moved,  that  Mr.  Morton’s  demand  be  paid ;  but,  he 
should  propose,  that  the  Secretary  do  let  him  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  his  conduct. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Coleman)  said  every  man  had 
a  right  to  demand  payment  for  his  services  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  such  service  ;  there  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  to  give  warning  in  this  instance;  if  there  was 
an  agreement,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  month’s  warn¬ 
ing  was  at  all  times  necessary ;  for  if  the  servant 
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misconducted  himself  the  master  could  instantly  dis¬ 
charge  him,  and  if  the  master  liad  misbehaved  himself 
towards  the  servant  that  servant  had  the  right  of  in¬ 
stantly  leaving  such  service,  and  could  compel  the 
payment  of  wages.  He  did  not  think  the  Society 
had  the  powe»-  of  refusing  it.  Mr.  Morton  clearly 
had  a  claim  up  to  the  time  he  left ;  he  should  advise 
them  not  to  make  a  merit  of  acceding  to  a  just 
demand.* 

Mr.  Saunders  thought,  that  though  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  Mr.  Morton  left  the  Society,  he  was  de¬ 
serving  of  nothing  (for  if  any  body  had  misconducted 
himself  he  thought  it  was  Mr.  Morton)  ;  it  would 
be  better  not  to  create  any  more  ill-feeling  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  he  therefore  moved,  “That  Mr.  Morton’s  de¬ 
mand  be  paid  as  a  right  not  as  a  present.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Edwards,  put  from  the  Chair, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  a 
Committee  of  Management  for  the  ensuing  three 
months  : — 

Mr.  Butler,  re-elected,  Mr.  Saunders,  re¬ 
elected, 

Mr.  Winter,  re-elected,  Mr.  Minnikin,  re¬ 

elected, 

Mr.  Wells,  re-elected,  Mr.  Hograve. 

The  Society  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  body,  and  proceeded  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  amendments  of  the  laws,  when  the 
whole  of  the  amendments  proposed  were  carried 
unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  rule  32,  respect¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  time  from  six  to  nine  months, 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority. 

Upon  the  proposition  that  rule  40  be  amended  by 
extending  to  Honorary  Associates  the  right  of  vot¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Coleman  said  he  wished  to  make  a  few  ob¬ 
servations,  upon  what  was  reported  he  had  said  re¬ 


specting  electing  Mr.  Vines  an  Honorary  Associate ; 
what  he  recommended  was  Mr.  Vines  was  com¬ 
petent  to  be  elected  member,  and  after  that  he  was 
competent  to  be  elected  anything  the  Society  chose  ; 
there  was  no  law  to  prevent  them  electing  Mr.  Vines 
a  member,  and  by  that  means  he  conceived  the  So¬ 
ciety  would  have  avoided  the  discussion  upon  the 
circumstances  relative  to  the  burning  the  certificate 
which  had  been  considered  by  the  late  officers  a  re¬ 
signation  of  his  right  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Bailey  considered  that  Mr.  Coleman  had  re¬ 
commended  the  Society  should  elect  Mr.  Vines  as 
Honor  ary  Associate,  and  not  to  agitate  the  subject  of 
membership,  and  so  it  had  always  been  considered 
by  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  the  Professor. 

Mr.  Saunders  agreed  with  Mr.  Bailey  ;  he  said  we 
could  not  proceed  to  elect  Mr.  Vines  as' member, 
when  we  already  considered  him  one,  and  Mr.  Vines 
could  not  be  proposed  a  member ;  none  but  pupils 
were  eligible  to  be  proposed  as  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  He  had  understood  the  Professor  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  proposing  of  Mr.  Vines  as  Hon.  Associate, 
by  that  means  avoiding  the  discussion  upon  past 
transactions.  Respecting  the  amendment  proposed 
he  did  not  consider  it  an  amendment  ;  he  should 
object  to  giving  votes  to  Honorary  Associates  ;  he 
conceived  it  would  no  longer  be  a  Pupil’s  Society  if 
they  allowed  it ;  in  his  opinion,  none  but  those  who 
had  entered  the  Society  as  members  ought  to  have  a 
vote. 

Several  other  members  coincided  with  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders,  who  moved,  “  That  rule  45  do  remain  as  it  is,” 
which  was  seconded ;  the  amendment  and  Mr.  Saun- 
der’s  motion  were  severally  put,  when  every  hand 
was  put  up  against  the  amendment  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Saunder’s  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  business  of  the  Society  being  ended,  the  So¬ 
ciety  adjourned. 


Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the  Veterinarian,  to  which  we  have  above  alluded 
the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Society  caused  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Governors 
and  Medical  Examining  Committee,  the  Statement  and  Letter  which  we  now  subjoin. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

In  consequence  of  a  very  unfair  and  unfounded 
article,  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  which 
led  to  the  late  resignation  of  its  officers,  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Veterinarian,  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  member  of  the  present  Committee  of  Ma¬ 
nagement,  replying  to  such  article,  was  intended 
to  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet 
with  a  request  for  its  immediate  insertion  ;  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coleman  having  expressed  his  desire  that  the 
Society’s  affairs  should  not  find  their  way  into  the 
columns  of  the  latter  Journal,  the  writer  of  such 
letter,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
anxious  to  evince  to  the  Professor  their  readiness  to 
oblige  him  by  any  means  in  their  power,  have  con¬ 


*  We  must  beg  to  differ  from  the  logic  as  well  as 
the  law  here  laid  down  by  the  Professor. — Edit. 


sented  to  withold  it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution  is  expect¬ 
ed  shortly  to  take  place,  and  the  committee  and  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  pupils  are  apprehensive  that  the  article 
in  the  “  Veterinarian,  ”  if  permitted  to  go  altogether 
uncontradicted,  might  operate  to  their  prejudice  ; 
and,  inasmuch,  as  time  greatly  presses,  they  have 
deemed  it  right  to  get  a  few  copies  of  the  above 
named  letter,  in  the  contents  of  which  they  entirely 
concur,  struck  off  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governors  and  Medical  Examining 
Committee  ;  and  the  committee  of  management  hope 
the  governors  and  medical  examining  committee  will 
withold  their  judgement  upon  the  article  in  question, 
as  well  as  upon  any  other  statement  which  may  be 
laid  before  them,  until  a  full  and  true  statement  of 
the  Society’s  late  transactions,  containing  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  unfounded  statements  of  the  Vete¬ 
rinarian  shall  hav*  been  laid  before  them,  and  which 
the  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  of  ma- 
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nagement  pledge  themselves  to  publish  within  one 
month  from  the  pi'esent  time. 

John  Saunders. 

John  Bailey  Wells. 

W.  F.  Butler. 

John  B.  A.  Minikin. 

Henry  Hogreve. 

James  W.  Winter,  Treasurer. 

W.  Miles,  Secretary. 

(Committee  of  Management  of  The  London 
Veterinary  Medical  Society.) 

5th  May,  1836. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LANCET. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  2nd  May,  1836. 

Sir  : — You  have  probably  seen  the  Veterinarian 
for  the  present  month,  containing,  what  the  Editor 
of  that  Journal  is  pleased  to  designate,  “  A  Faithful 
Narrative,  ”  hut  which,  I  consider  in  most  respects, 
a  very  partial  and  garbled,  as  well  as  untrue  state¬ 
ment  of  the  occurrences  which  have  led  to  the  re¬ 
signation  of  the  three  gentlemen  who  held,  among 
them,  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  The  London 
Veterinary  Mediual  Society.  The  author  of  the 
narrative  in  question,  with  the  affected  candour 
which  partisans  in  disguise  frequently  assume,  tells 
us  that,  “  if  the  narrative  has  not  been  told  with  per¬ 
fect  accuracy,  the  error  shall  be  promptly  rectified  ;  ” 
hut  he  seems  to  forget,  or  to  wish  others  to  forget, 
that  a  month  must  elapse  before  the  “  prompt  rectifi¬ 
cation”  promised,  can  possibly  take  place  ;  and,  that 
as  in  the  meantime,  the  General  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Institution  will  take  place,  the 
**  faithful,  ”  alias  the  partial  and  garbled,  “  Narrative” 
may  pass  current  for,  and  be  received  as  a  true  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  prevent  this  evident  manoeuvre,  that 
I  beg  the  favour  of  your  giving  insertion  to  this  hasty 
letter.  You  will  observe,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Vines 
was  ousted  from  the  office  of  Librarian,  and  Mr. 
Morton  elected  to  it,  by  a  majority  of  One  in  1831. 
I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  which 
actually  occurred  upon  that  occasion,but  I  confidently 
believe,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  proved,  that  Mr. 
Vines  was  most  unfairly  ousted,  and  Mr.  Morton 
most  unfairly  elected  to  that  office ;  and  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  it  was  that  tore  up  the 
ballotting  tickets  upon  that  occasion,  I  heg  to  add  my 
belief,  (but  it  shall  hereafter  be  proved,  )  that  Mr. 
Morton  was  the  person  who  so  tore  them :  and  that  he 
did  so,  not  for  the  purpose,  as  is  ridiculously  pre¬ 
tended,  of  preventing  Mr.  Vines  from  seeing  who 
had  voted  against  him,  but  to  prevent  several  members 
who  had  demanded  a  scrutiny  (?ind  who  suspected 
that  Mr.  Morton  might  possibly  have  made  some 
mistake  in  checking  the  ballot  in  his  own  favor,)  from 
having  such  demand  complied  with.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Morton  he  was  prevented  from  destroying 
the  whole  of  the  ballotting  tickets,  for  a  dozen  of 
them  was  saved,  seven  of  which  are  favourable  to 
Mr.  Vines. 

As  the  writer  of  the  “Faithful  Narrative”  quotes 
the  “  records  ”  jof  the  Society,  I  will  only  mention 
here,  that  they  were  kept  by  Mr.  Morton,  the  per¬ 
son  directly  interested  in  having  them  appear  favour* 
able  to  himself,  and  unfavourable  to  his  opponent. 
The  author  of  the  “  Faithful  Narrative,  ”  says,  “that 
his  informant  (  w'hom  he  does  not  name  )  states,  that 
Mr.  Vines  upon  one  occasion  in  1831-2,  used  in¬ 
sulting  and  ungentle  manly  language.’’  Ought  not 
the  said  author  to  have  said  who  this  informant  is, 
that  the  world  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 


how  far  his  statements  are  entitled  to  credit  for 
veracity  I 

The  writer-  also  quotes  a  pretended  vote  of  censure 
upon  Mr.  Vines.  In  whose  writing,  Sir,  do  you 
think  this  vote  is,  and  by  whom  signed  1  It  is  in 
the  handwriting,  and  verified  by  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Morton  !  !  And  this  vote  of  censure  was 
neither  produced,  nor  heard  of,  until  a  fortnight  after 
the  resignation  of  the  late  officers  ! ! !  Does  this 
need  comment  1  I  think  you  will  say  it  does  not ; 
but  I  believe,  notwithstanding,  it  will  hereafter  re¬ 
ceive  it.  One  word  upon  the  then  committee  of  ma¬ 
nagement  which  is  said  to  have  passed  the  vote  of 
censure.  The  Society  was  at  that  time  (indeed  it 
was  down  to  within  a  few  weeks  past)  made  a  close 
corporation  in  which  none  but  the  aldermen — I  heg 
pardon,  the  men  of  office — had  influence,  and  the 
committee  were  the  tools  of  Mr.  Morton.  Are  we 
then  to  be  surprised  at  such  a  vote! 

We  next  get  a  statement  that  “  four  years  past  on, 
during  which  Mr.  Vines  lost  no  opportunity  of  ridi¬ 
culing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  disavowing 
all  connexion  with  it,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  students  from  belonging  to  it,  and  occasionally 
succeeding  in  that  attempt.”  As  the  paragraph 
quoted  happens  to  be  utierly  untrue,  are' we  to  assume 
that  the  author  of  the  “Faithful  Narrative”  has 
been  deceived  by  his  informant,  or  he  has  volun¬ 
teered  a  fib  of  his  own  1  I  give  both  author  and  in¬ 
formant  credit  for  contributing  a  little  to  this  state¬ 
ment.  And  for  their  joint  (or  as  they  are  fond  of  the 
word,  for  their  conjoint)  edification,  I  will  remind 
them  that  during  the  period  lastly  alluded  to,  Mr. 
Vines,  instead  of  “  ridiculing  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  ”  actually  presented  some  Veterinary 
works  to  it,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  Society’s  thanks,  as  evidence 
of  which  I  now  beg  to  refer  to  the  Society’s  “  Re¬ 
cords.  ”  Perhaps  when  the  author  of  the  “  Faithful 
Narrative  ”  favours  us  with  another  edition,  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  say,  whether  the  late  officers  of 
the  Society  have  presented  any  works  of  which  they 
are  the  authors,  towards  the  augmentation  of  the 
Society’s  library  ? 

As  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Rush,  I  will  only  say  that  I  fully  concur  in  the 
opinion  attributed  to  Mr.  Vines  that  it  was  “  one 
tissue  of  plagiarism  ;  ”  and  as  I  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  discussion,  I  can  hear  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  much  of  the  matter  of  of  which  Mr. 
Rush’s  paper  was  composed,  was  taken  without 
acknowledgement  from  papers  published  with  Mr, 
Vines’s  signature  several  years  since  in  The  Lancet. 
It  is  not  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vines,  sarcastically,  or  in 
any  way  exceeded  the  bounds  of  fair  observation  and 
discussion,  and  the  statement  that  he  replied  to  Mr. 
Spooner  and  Mr.  Ferguson  by  gross  abuse  is  grossly 
untrue.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Vines  was  informed,  or 
rather  misinformed,  that  he  was  not  a  member,  and 
that  he  “  affirmed  ”  that  he  was ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  there  was  some  or  any  “  uproar  and  confusion,  *' 
save  what  emanated  from  Mr.  Rush  and  a  few  par¬ 
tisans  of  Mr.  Spooner,  to  whom  Mr.  Vines  is  an  eye¬ 
sore  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  “  language  which  would 
have  disgraced  the  lowest  assembly,  has  been  “  too 
freely  used ;  ”  but  alas !  for  the  author  of  the 
“  Faithful  Narrative,  ”  it  was  only  used  by  the 
Clique  whose  cause  he  now  encumbers  with  his 
help ;  and  even  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Rush 
used  language  to  Mr.  Vines  in  the  clerk’s  office  at 
the  college^  which,  if  it  had  not  been  beneath  con- 

♦  Mr.  Morton  is  College  Clerk  only,  although  we 
understand  he  occasionally  confers  upon  himself  the 
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tempt,  should  have  subjected  the  utterer  of  it  to  a 
cooling  in  a  horse-pond. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  committee  made  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  Mr.  Vines,  but  a  communication  was 
made  by  Mr.  Morton,  to  which  Mr.  Vines  replied, 
and  if  this  impartial  author,  who,  doubtless,  knows 
the  contents  of  such  reply,  had  set  it  forth,  I  should 
not  now  have  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  columns. 
The  “  impartial  author”  is  not  a  good  logician  :  by 
attempting  to  prove  too  much  he  has  proved  no¬ 
thing;  for  can  it  be  supposed  that  if  Mr.  Vines  had 
misconducted  himself,the  great  majority  of  the  pupils 
would  have  hooted  the  committee  of  management  out 
of  the  dissecting  room.  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  any 
such  hooting  took  place.  It  is  true  that  a  special 
meeting  was  called,  and  that  “  the  committee  was 
exonerated  from  having  acted  partially  towards  Mr. 
Vines,”  and  for  this  reason,  i.  e.  because  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  meeting  saw  most  clearly  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  imposed  upon  by  misrepresentation, 
and,  in  consequence,  four  honourable  and  spirited 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  resigned. 

I  wonder  this  impartial  author  could  even  do  Mr. 
Vines  the  justice  of  stating,  as  he  does,  the  well 
merited  eulogium  passed  upon  him  by  Professor 
Coleman,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  stated 
it,  but  for  a  sinister  object,  which  is  to  me  apparent 
in  other  parts  of  this  faithless  narrative. 

It  is  very  true  that  Mr.  Sewell  did  previously  to 
his  resignation,  make  the  speech,  or  rather  a  much 
stronger  speech,  than  that  attributed  to  him,  and  I 
think  his  speech  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because, 
even  admitting  for  argument’s  sake  only,  that  some¬ 
thing  of  an  unpleasant  nature  did  emanate  from  Mr. 
Vines  in  1831,  giving  offence  to  the  Society,  the  so¬ 
ciety  by  re-electing  him  an  Honorary  Associate,  (the 
highest  title  it  can  confer,)  clearly  wiped  off  all  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  supposed  offence,  and  Mr.  Sewell’s 
resentment  must  therefore  look  like  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  anger,  for  that  which  he  was  only  entitled  to 
notice,  in  his  public  and  official  capacity  of  President. 
I  do  not  however  wish  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Sewell, 
(from  whom  I  have  received  every  gentlemanly  at¬ 
tention,)  and  I  should  not  have  made  this  ob¬ 
servation  but  for  this  meddling  observer  upon  what 
does  not  concern  him. 

Mr.  Spooner  also  made  a  speech,  but  unless  my 


title  of  Secretary,  a  title  by  the  way  which  if  so  used 
may  suffer  the  fate  which  Doll  Tearsheet,  in  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  dramas  apprehended  would  befall  the 
word  Captain. 


recollection  fails  me,  the  substance  of  it  is  not  cor¬ 
rectly  stated,  for  I  understood  him  to  say,  not  “as 
he  could  no  longer  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and 
profit  to  them  See.  &c.”  but  “  as  he  could  no  longer 
with  profit  to  himself  &c.  &c.”  and  I  confess  I  was 
rather  startled  at  the  observation,  because  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  supposed  that  Mr.  Spooner  officiated  for 
honour,  and  not  for  profit. 

Mr.  Morton  also  made  a  speech,  and  doubtless, 
took  great  credit  to  himself  for  many  things  which 
he  said  he  had  done  for  the  Society’s  advancement 
but  I  confess  that,  in  common  with  many  others,  I 
did  not  pay  very  profound  attention  to  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  observations,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  no 
comment  to  offer  upon  them,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any 
could  be  necessary. 

Thus  far  I  have  come  down  to  the  resignations. 
It  is  insinuated  that  the  letters  announcing  the  re- 
elections  were  not  couched  in  the  most  courteous 
style — but  I  defy  criticism  to  point  out  any  word  or 
passage  in  them  which  is  or  was  disrespectful.  I 
feel  that  I  have  already  greatly  trespassed  upon  your 
space  ;  I  will  therefore  make  a  general  observation 
upon  the  pretended  account  of  the  interviews  which 
took  place  between  Mr.  Coleman  and  his  pupils,  by 
saying,  that  although  some  few  of  the  facts  are  true, 
or  rather  partially  true,  (the  worst  kind  of  false¬ 
hood  !)  they  are  altogether  so  garbled  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  as  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  they  must  not 
be  relied  upon,  and  in  particular  the  observations  at¬ 
tributed  to  Mr.  Coleman  “  that  he  thought  it  would 
detract  from  Mr.  Vines’s  respectability  if  be  did 
“  apologise,”  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  likely 
that  Mr.  Vines  would  offer  an  apology  to  his  appren¬ 
tice  and  deputy”  are  wholly  and  utterly  tinfounded. 
And  it  is  equally  untrue  that  “  messenger  after  mes¬ 
senger  was  dispatched  for  Mr.  Coleman”  upon  any 
occasion. 

I  will  only  add  another  word,  namely,  that  the 
cash  and  books  were  not  demanded  from  the  late 
officers  until  about  a  fortnight  after  their  resignation 
from,  and  their  refusal  to  resume  office  ;  and  with 
respect  to  “  cash,”  I  may  as  well  observe  that  the 
society  is  left  perfectly  insolvent;  a  thing  which 
could  never  have  happened  if  the  funds  of  the  Society 
had  not  been  diverted  from  their  original  object, 
namely,  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Society,  not  of 
presents  to  its  officers. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  VETERINARY  STUDENT. 
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